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\O a man fades intereſted i in the welfare of r and 
T of his country, it muſt be particularly agreeable. to 
reflect on the rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion of 
tedrrfng and civility, which, within the preſent age, have taken 
place in Great Britain. Whatever may be the caſe in ſome other 
kingdoms of Europe, we, in this iſland, may boaſt of dur ſuperi- 
ority to thoſe illiberal prejudices, which not only crampthe genius, 
but ſour the temper of man, and: diſturb all the agreeable inter- 
courle of ſociety.” Among us, learning is no longer conſined 
within the ſchools of the philoſophers, or the courts of the great; 
but, like all the greateſt advantages which heavenhas beſtowed on 
mankind, ie of becunie as univerſal as it is uſeful, 


| This general diffuſion of knowtelge is one effect of that happy 
conſtitution of government, which, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was confirmed to us, and which conſtitutes the peculiar 
glory of this nation. In other countries the great body of the 
people poſſeſs little wealth, have little power, and conſequently 
meet with little reſpect; in Great Britain the people are opulent, 
have great influence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhate of atten- 
tion. To their improvement, therefore, men of letters have latel 
directed their ſtudies; as the great body of the people, no leſs than 
thedignified, che learned, or the wealthy few, have an acknowledged 
title to be amuſed and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the 
terms of the ſchools, reduced from that ſize which ſuited only the 
purſes of the rich, and the avocations of the ſtudious; and adapted 
to perſons of more ordinary fortunes, whoſe attachment toother pur- 
ſuits admitted of little leiſure for thoſe of knowledge. It is to books 
of this kind more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, 
and our Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen owe that 
ſuperior improvement, which diſtinguiſhes them from the lower 
A 2 | ranks 
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ranks of men in all other countries. To promote and advance this 
Improvement, is the principal deſign of our preſent undertaking. 
No ſubject appears more intereſting than that we have choſen, and 
none ſeems capable of being fandled in a manner that may render 

it more generally uſeful, | 


r 
* % 


The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitzats, tough not 


the ſublimeſtpurſuit of mankind, it muſt be allowed is that which 


moſt nearly intereſts them, and to which their abilities are beſt 
adapted. And Books of Geogtaphy, which deſcribe the fitudtion, 
extent, foil, and productions of kingdoms ; the genius, manners, 
religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the 
inhabitants upon earth, promiſe the beſt aſſiſtance for attaining 
this knowledge. > ; | 17 


The Compendium of Geography, we now offer to the Public, 
differs in many particulars from other books on that ſubject. Be- 
ſides exhibiting an eaſy, diſtin, and ſyſtematic account of che 


theory and practice of what may be called Natural Geography, the 


Author has attempted to render the following performance, an in. 


ſtructive, though compendious detail of the general hiſtory of the 


world. The character of nations depends on a combination ef a 
great many circumſtances which reciprocally affect each other. 
There is a nearer connection between the learning, the commerce, 
the government, &c. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to appre- 
hend. In a work of this kind, which pretends to include moral, 
or political, as well as natural geography, no one of theſe objects 
ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiſſion of any one of them would, in 


reality, depriveus of a branch of knowledge, not only intereſtingin 
itſelf, but which is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an 


adequate and comprehenſive nation of the ſubject in general. We 
have thought it neceflary, therefore, to add a new article to this 


work, which comprehends the hiſtory and preſent ſtate of learning, 


in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, with the characters of ſuch 


rſons as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 


letters and philoſophy. This ſubject will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful influence 
of learning upon the manners, government, and general charatter 
of nations. Theſe objects indeed, till of late, ſeldom found & 
place in geographical performances ; and, even where they have 
deen introduced, are by no means handled in an entertaining or 


inſtrutive | 
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inſtructive manner. Neither is this to be altogether imputed to the 
fault of geographical writers. The greater partof travellers, ac. 

ing ſolely under the influence of avarice, the paſſion which firſt 
induced them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and 
were indeed ill-qualified to collect ſuch materials as are 
gratifying our curioſity, with regard to theſe particulars. The 
geographer then, who could only employ the materials put into bis 
hands, was not enabled to give us any important information upon 
ſuch fubjecte. In the courſe of the preſent century, however, 
men have begun to travel from different motives, | A thirſt for 
knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diſtant lands. 
Theſe they have explored with a philoſophie attention; and by 
laying open the internal ſprings of action, by which the inhabitants 
of different regions are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ftriki 
picture of human manners, under the various ſtages of barbarity 
andrefinement. Without manifeſt impropriety, we could not but 
avail ourſelves of theirlabours; by means of which, we have been 
enabled to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail of what 
is called Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared. 


In conſidering the preſent ſtate of nations, few circumſtances are 
of more importance than their mutual intercourſe. Thisis chiefly 
brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the cxconomy of 
modern ſtates, and of which therefore we have never loſt fight in 
the preſent undertaking. 


We are ſenſible that a reader could not examine the preſent ſtate 
of nations with much entertaiument or inſtruction, unleſs he was 
alſomade acquainted withtheirfituationduring the preceding ages; 
and of the various revolutions and events, by the operation of 
which they have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This 
conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our Work; a department which 
we have endeavoured to execute in a manner entirely new. In- 
ſtead of fatiguing the reader with a dry detailof news-paperoccur- 
rences, occurrences no way connected with one another, or with 
the general plan of the whole, we have mentioned only ſuch fafts 
as are intereſting, either in thetſdives, or from their relation to 
objects of importance. Inſtead of a meagre index of incoherent 
incidents, we have drawn upa regular and connected epitomeof the 
hiſtory of each country, ſuch an epitome as may be read withequal 
pleaſure and ad vantage, and which may be conſidered as a proper 
introduction to more copious accounts. 


Having, 
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Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned the ancient 
names of countries, and in treating of their particularhiſtory ſome- 
times carried our reſearches beyond the limits of modern times, we 
have thought i it neceſſary, for the ſatisfactionof ſuch readers as aro 
unacquainted with claſſical learning, to begin our hiſtorical Intro - 
duction with the remote ages of antiquity. By e. 

of the ancient world in a book of geography, we afford an oppor- 
tunity to the reader, of comparing together not only the manners, 
government, and arts of different nations, as they now appear, but 
as they ſubſiſted in ancient ages; which exhibiting a general map, 
as it were, of the hiſtory of mankind, renders our work more Fon 


plete than any en treatiſe extant. 


In the execution of our deſign, u we have all along endeavoured 
to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have ſacrificed to 
brevity. Happy to catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the 
characters of nations, and by a fery ſtrokes to hit off, though not 
completely to finiſh, the n of mankind in ancient and modern 
times. 


What has enabled us to compriſe ſo many ſubjects within the 
narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many immaterial 
circumſtances, which are recorded in other performances of the ſame 
kind, and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſcriptions which, to. 
the diſgrace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geo- 
graphers; though the falſity of them, both from their own nature 
and the concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt in- 
formed travellers and hiſtorians, be long ſince detected. 


As to particular parts of the work, we have been more or leſs 
diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjects 
of Great Britain, Our own country, in both reſpects, deſerved 
the greateſt ſhare of our attention, Great Britain, though ſhe 
cannot boaſt of a more luxuriant ſoil or happier climate than many 
other countries, has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, 
which make her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the 
world: theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her poli- 
tical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious ſyſtem, 
With regardtothe Britiſh empirewehave therefore been fingalacly 
copious, 


Next 
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Next to Great Britain, we have been moſt particular upon th, 
ther ſtates of Europe; and always in proportion as they preſent us 
with the largeſt field for uſeful reflection. By comparing together 
dur accounts of the European nations, an important y tem of 
practical knowledge is inculcated, and a'thoufand arguments wil 
appear in favour of a mild religion, a free government, and an ex- 
tended, unreſtrained commerce. rand ld nw, 


Europe having occupied fo large a part of our volume, Aſia next 
claims our attention; which, however, though in ſome refpeRts 
the moſt famous quarter of the world, offers, when compared to 
Europe, extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruction. In 
Aſia, a ſtrong attachment to ancient cuftoms, and the weight of 
tyrannical power, bears down the active genius of man, and pre- 
vents that variety in manners and character, which diſtinguiſhes 
the European nations. Ihe immenſe country of China alone, 
renowned- for the wiſdom of its laws and political conftitution, 
equally famous for the ſingularity of its language, literature, and 
philoſophy, deſerves to be confidered at ſome length. ; 


In Africa, the human mind ſeems degraded below its natural ftate, 
To dwell long upon the manners of this country, a country ſo 
immerſed in ruden«is and barbarity, befides that it could afford 
little inſtruction, would he diſguſting to every lover of mankind» 
Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts 
and ſciences, without which the human mind remains torpid and 
inactive, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. A 
gloomy ſameneſs almoſt eyery where prevails; and the trifling dif- 
tinctions which arediſcovered among them, ſeem rathertoariſe from 
an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, than from any perceptible 
approaches towards refinement on the other. But though theſe 
quarters of the globe are treated leſs extenſively than Europe, there 
is no diſtrict of them, howeyer barren or ſavage, entitely omitted. 


America, whether conſidered as an immenſe continent, inha- 
bited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as a country in- 
timately connected with Europe by the ties of commerce and go- 
vernment, deſerves very particular attention. The bold diſcovery, 
and bharbarous conqueſt of this New World, and the manners and 
prejudices of the original inhabitants, are objects, which, together 
with the deſeription af the country, deſeryedly occupy no ſmall 
ſhare of this performance, | | 
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In treating of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs obvious par- 
 ficulars, no doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. But if our general * 


be good, and the outlines and chief figures ſketched with truth and 
judgment, the candour of the learned, we hope, will excuſe; 1 


fections which are unavoidable in a work of this extenſive kind. 
We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, inſiſt 


upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are new, 


and executed with care, by the beſt informed artiſt in theſe king- 
doms, will, we hope, 0rd ſatisfaction. The ſcience of natural 
geography, for want of proper encouragement from thoſe who are 
alone capable of giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfect ſtate; 
and the exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of geome- 
trical ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained. This conſidera- 
tion has induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Tem 
man's Tables*, which, if they give not the exacteſt account, afford 
at leaſt a general idea of this ſubject; which is all indeed we can 
attain, until the geographical ſcience arrives at greater perfection. 
They are, beſides recommended by their brevity; and the making 
uſe of them has enabled us to introduce ſome ſubjets more — 
ſary in this undertakingthan the minute diviſions of countries, whoſe 
boundaries and ſituations we are yet little acquainted with, 
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» That of the Weſt-Indies is entirely new, being originally compoſed for this work 
from the beſt authorities. Others, particularly Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, have 


deen very much improved, and to which are now added the moſt remarkable iſlands. 
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e 5 
T HE ſcience of Geography cannot be compleatly underſtood with- 


out conſidering the earth as a planet, or as a body moving round 

another at a conſiderable diſtance from it. But the ſcience which 
treats of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, is called Aſtronomy. 
Hence the neceſſity of beginning th s work with an account of aſtronomy, 
or of the heavenly bodies. Of theſe, the moſt conſpicuous is that glorious 
luminary the Sun, the fountain of light and heat to the ſeveral planets 
which move round it, and which, together with the Sun, compoſe what 
aſtronomers have called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or path, in which 
the planets move round the Sun, is called their Orbit; and it is now fully 
proved by aſtronomers, that there are ſix planets which move round the 
ſun, each in its own. orbit. The names of theſe, according to their near- 
neſs to the centre, or middle point of the ſun, are as follow: Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The two firſt, becauſe 
they move within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) are called 
urferior planets, or perhaps more roperly; interior or inner planets ; the 
three laſt, moving without the orbit of the earth, are called ſuperior, or, 
perhaps more properly, exterior or outer planets. If we can form a notion 
of the manner in which any one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, moves 
round the ſun, we can eaſily conceive the manner in which all the reſt do 
it, We ſhall only therefore particularly conſider the motion of the earth, 
or planet on which we live, leaving that of the others to be collected from 
a table, which we ſhall ſet down with ſuch explications as may render it 
intelligible fo the meaneſt capacity. 

The earth, upon which we live, was long conſidered as one large ex- 
tenſive plane. The heavens, above it, in which the ſun, moon, and ſtars 
appeared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were conceived to be at no great 
diſtance from it, and to be only deſigned for the uſe or ornament of our 
earth: ſeveral reaſons, however, occurred, which rendered this opinion 
improbable ; it is needleſs to mention them, becauſe we have now = 
ſufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many na- 
vigators who have actually failed round it: as from that of Magellan's 
ſhip, which was the firſt that ſurrounded the globe, failing eaft from a 
port in Europe in 1519, and returning to the ſame, after a voyage of 
1124 days, without apparently altering his direction, any more than a 
fly would appear to do in moving round a ball of wax. | 

The roundneſs of the earth —— thoroughly eſtabliſhed, the 
way for the diſcovery of its motion. For while it was conſidered as 2 
plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its being ſupported, like a ſcaf- 
tolding on pillars, though they could = tell what ſupported theſe, But 
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che figure of a globe is much better adapted to motion. This is confirmed 
by conſidering, that if the earth did not move round the ſun, not only 
the ſun, but all the ſtars and planets muſt move round the earth. Now, as 
philoſophers, by reckonings founded on the ſureſt obſervations, have be 
able to gueſs pretty nearly at the diftance of the heavenly bodies from t 
earth, and from each other, juſt as every body that knows the firſt elements 
of mathematics can meaſure the height of a ſteeple, or any object placed 
on it; it appeared, that if we conceiyed the heavenly bodies to move 
round the earth, we muſt ſuppoſe them endowed with a motion or velocity 
ſoimmenſe as to exceed all conception : whereas all the appearances in 
nature may be as well explained by imagining the earth to move round the 
ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on its own axis once in the 24 hours. 
To form a conception of theſe two motionsof the earth, we may imagine 
a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling green: the ball proceeds 
forwards upon the green or table, not by ſliding along like a plane u n 
wood or a flate\ upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, which is 
an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of the ball, and 
ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Conceiving the matter 
then in this way, and that the earth, in the ſpace of 24 hours, moves. 
From weſt to eaſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, like men on the 
deck of aſhip, who are inſenſible of their own motion, and think that the 
banks move from them in a contrary direction, will conceive that the 
ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time of 24 hours, in 
which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt. This daily 
or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will enable 
us eaſily to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion round the ſun. 
For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily motion round our earth which 
is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, 
ſo in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual motion in the 
heavens, and to riſe and ſet in different points of them, which is really 
occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or path round the 
ſun, which it compleats in the time of a year. Now as to the firſt of 
theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, fo to the ſecond 
we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, and 
in the ſeaſons of the year. | olds | 5 
This much being ſaid with regard to the motion of the earth, which the 
ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other planets, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, before exhibiting our table, that beſides the fix planets already men- 
tioned, which move round the ſun, there are other ten bodies which move 
round three of theſe, in the ſame manner as they do round the ſun : and 
of theſe our earth has one, called the Moon; Jupiter has four, and Saturn 
has five: theſe are all called moons, from their agreeing with our moon, 
which was firſt attended to; and ſometimes they are called ſecondary 
planets, becauſe they ſeem to be attendants of the earth, Jupiter and 
Saturn, about which they move, and which are called primary. | 
There are but two obſervations more neceſſary for underſtanding the 
following table. They are theſe : we have already ſaid that the annu 
motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity of ſeaſons. But this would 


not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, or in aline with 
the axis of its orbit: becauſe then the ſame parts of the earth would be 
turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution; which would deprive 
mankind of the grateful viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, ariſing from the dif- 
ference in length of the days and nights. This therefore is not the 
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: _INTRODUCTION. as 
caſe—the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the earth” orbit, ' 
which we may conceive by ſuppoling a ſpindle put through a ball, with 
one end of it touching the ground; if we move the ball directly forwards, 
white one end of the 5 e continues to touch the ground, and the other 
points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion of the 
inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of the 
ſpindle to the ground. The ſame obſeryation applies to ſome of the 
other planets, as may be ſeen from the table. The only thing that now | 
remains is to conſider what is meant by the mean diſtances of the planets 
from the ſun. In order to underſtand which, we muſt learn that the orbit, 
or path which a planet deſcribes, were it to be marked out, would not be 
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Y: quite round or circular, bat in the ſhape of a figure called an ellipſe, 
$ which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than broad. Hence the 
n ſame planet is not always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, and the mean 
$ diſtance of it is that which is exactly betwixt its greateſt and leaſt diſtance. 
d Here follows the table. | | 

r ; | , 

* A TABLE of the Diameters, Periods, &c. of the ſeveral Planets 
x in the Solar Syſtem. | 
| y 
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The reader having obtained an idea of the ſolar ſyſtem from this table, 
and the previous obſervations neceſſary for underſtanding it, muſt next 
turn his reflection to what are called the fixed ſtars, which comprehend 
the luminaries above our heads that have not been explained. The fixed 
ſtars are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leſs 
bright and luminous, and by continually exhibiting that appearance which 
we call the twinkling of the ſtars. This ariſes from their being ſo ex- 
tremely ſmall, that the interpoſition of the leaſt body, of which there are 


11 many conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the ſight of them; 
"14 when the interpoſed body changes its place, we again ſee the ſtar, and 
ih this ſucceſſion being perpetyal, occaſions the twinkling. But a more re- 
pe markable property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which they have 
1 obtained their name, is their never changing their ſituation, with regard 
if. to each other, as the planets, from what we have already ſaid, muſt evi- 
I: dently be always changing theirs, The ſtars which are neareſt to us 


ſeem largeſt, and are therefore called of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe of 
the ſecond magnitude appear leſs, * at a greater diſtance; and ſo 
1 pro- 


12 INTRODUCTION. - | 
ing on to the fixth magnitude, which include all the fixed flnrs 
which are viſible without a teleſcope. As to their number, though in a 
clear winter's night without moonſhine they ſeem to be innumerable, 
which is owing to their ſtrong ſparkling and our looking at them in a 
confuſed manner, yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been 
done by the ancients, into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can 
be ſeen at a time by the bare eye, is not above a thouſand. Since the 
introduction of teleſcopes indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been 
juſtly conſidered as immenſe : becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at 
in our glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to us. Mr. Flamſtead, royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars, 
which is the moſt compleat that has hitherto appeared. The immenſe 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, is of all conſi- 
derations the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas of the works of God. For 
notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path (which is at 
leaſt 162 millions of miles in diameter) round the ſun, the diſtance of a 
fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; ſo that the ſtar does not appear to 
be any nearer us when the earth is in that part of its orbit neareſt the ſtar, 
than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt diſtant part of its 
orbit, or 162 millions of miles further removed from the ſame itar. The 
ſtar neareſt us, and conſequently the biggeſt in appearance, is the dog- 
ſtar, or Sirius, Modern diſcoveries —— it probable that each of theſe 
fixed ſtars is a ſun, having worlds revolving round it, as our ſun has the 
earth and other planets revolving round him. Now the dog ſtar ap 
27,000 times leſs than the ſun, and as the diſtance of the ſtars muſt be 

reater in proportion as they ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed the 
Tiftance of Sirius from us to be two billions and two hundred thouſand 
millions of miles. The motion of light therefore, which though ſo quick 
as to be commonly thought inſtantaneous, takes up more time in travel- 
ing from the ſtars to us, than we doin making a Weſt India voyage. A 
ſound would not arrive to us from thence in 50,000 years ; which next to 
light, is conſidered as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with. Anda 
cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 
oo, ooo years, 

The ſtars, being at ſuch imm-nſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot poſſibly 
receive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor any bright- 
_ neſs ſufficient to make them viſible to us. For the ſun's rays muſt be fo 
ſcattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote objects, that they 
can never be tranſmitted back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe objects vi- 
fible by reflection. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own native and 
un borrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſince each particular ſtar, as well 
as the ſun, is confined to a particular portion of ſpace, it is plain that the 
ftars are of the fame nature with the ſun. 

It is no ways probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite 
wiſdom and does nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many glorious ſuns, fit 
for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diſtances from 
one another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited by their 
influences. Whoever imagines they were created only to give a faint 
glimmering light to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very ſu- 
perficial knowledge of aſtronomy *, and a mean opinion of the Do 
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"1 Eqpecially ſinee many more ſtars require the afſiſtance of a teleſcope to find 
| them out, than are viſible without that inflrument. and therefore, inſtcad of giving light 
Ao th:is world, hej can only be ſeen by a few aſtronomers, 
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Wiſdom: ſince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating power, theDeity 
could have given our earth much more light by one ſingle additional moon. 

Inſtead then of one ſun and one world only in the univerſe, as the un- 
ſkilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers to us ſuch an incon- 
ceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound- 
leſs ſpace, that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and comets 
belonging to it were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed 
by aneye that could take in the whole creation, than a'grain of ſand from 
the ſea ſhore. The your they poſſeſs being comparatively ſo ſmall, that 
it would ſcarce be a ſe 
outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 4884 mil- . 
lions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make excurfions 
upwards of ted thouſand millions of miles beyond Saturn's orbit; and yet, 
at that amazing diſtance, they are incomparably nearer to the. ſun than 
to any of the ſtars ; as is evident from their keeping clear of the attracting 
power of all the ſtars, and returning periodically by virtue of the ſun's 
attraction. | : 

From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably concluded 
that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and provided 
with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although there is almoſt 
an infinite variety in the parts of the creation, which we have opportunities 
of examining, yet there is a 2 analogy running through and con- 
necting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one whole! 

Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and at 
inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is reaſon- 
able to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is; each 
to beſtow light, heat, and vegetation on a certain number of inhabited 
planets, kept by 8 within the ſphere of its activity. 

What an auguſt! what an amazing conception, if human imagination 
can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thouſands of 
thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, at 
immenſe diſtances from each other, attended by ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, 
invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them; and theſe worlds peopled 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion and 
perfection and felicity. | 

If fo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed in 
the material creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the univerſe, 
_ _ how wiſe, how good, muſt HE be, who made and governs 
the whole ! | * 

The firſt people who paid much attention to the fixed ſtars, were the 
ſhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon; who partly 
from amuſement, and partly with a view to direct them in their travelli 
during the night, obſerved the ſituation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Endowe 
with a lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into different companies or con- 
ſtellations, each of which they ſuppoſe to repreſent the image of ſome 
animal or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants in our own country do 
the ſame thing, for they diſtinguiſh that great northern conſtellation which 
philoſophers call the Urſa Major, by the name of the plough, the figure 
of which it certainly may repreſent with a very little help from the fancy. 


But the conſtellations in general have preſerved the names hich were 
given them by the ancients; and they are reckoned 21 northern, and 
Rue increaſed the number of the northern 
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12 ſouthern : but the moderns 
to 


nſible blank in the univerſe, although Saturn, the 


1. INTRODUCTION. 
to 34, and of the ſoutheth'to 31. Beſides theſe there are the 12 ſigns or 
conſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word ſignifying 
an animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſent ſome animal. 'Fhis1s a great  . 
cirele which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which we ſhafl 
ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall conclude this ſection with 
an account of the rife, progreſs, and revolutions in aſtronom yy 
Mankind muſt have made a very conſiderable improvement in obſervng 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, before they could fo far diſengage 
| themſelves from the prejudices of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to believes 
that the earth upon which we live was not fixed and immoveable. We 
| 
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find accordingly that Thales, the Mileſian, who, about 600 years before 
Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in Europe, had gone fo far in this ſubject as 
| to calculate eclipſes, or interpoſitions of the moon betwixt the earth and 
{ the ſun; or of the earth between the ſun and the moon (the nature of which” 
; may be eaſily underſtood,” from what we have already obſerved.) Pytha- 


| | goras, a Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed about 50 years after Thales, and 
was, no doubt, equally well acquainted with the motion of the heavenly” 


bodies. This led Pythagoras to conceive an idea, which there is no rea- 
| ſon to believe had ever been thought of before, namely, that the earth 
itſelf was in motion, and that the ſun was at reſt, He found that it was” 
1 impoſſible, in any other way, to give a conſiſtent account of the heavenly 
; motions. This ſyſtem, however, was ſo extremely oppoſite to all the 
prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that it never made great progreſs; or 
was widely diffuſed in the ancient world. The philoſophers of antiquity . 
deſpairing of being able to overcome ignorance by reaſon, ſet themſelves 
to adapt the one to the other, and to form a reconciliation between them. 
This was the caſe with Ptolemy, 1. 3 oe philoſopher, who flouriſhed 
138 years before Chriſt. He ſuppoſed, with the vulgar, who meaſure 
every thing by themſelves, that the earth was fixed immoveably in' the 
centre of the univerſe, and that the ſeven planets, conſidering the moon as 
one of the primaries, were placed near to it ; above them was the firma- 
ment of fixed ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, 
and, laft of all, the cœlum empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſe 
vaſt orbs he ſuppoſed to move round the earth once in 24 hours; and 
beſides that, in certain ſtated or periodical times. To account for theſe 
motions he was obliged to conceive a number of circles called excentrics 
and epicycles, croſſing and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem 
was univerſally maintained by the Peripatetic philoſophers, who were the 
moſt conſiderable ſect in Europe, from the time of Ptolemy to the revival 
of learning in the ſixteenth century, _ | | 
At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original genius, 
adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe ; and publiſhed 
it to the world in 1530. This doctrine had been fo long in obſcurity, 
that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor ; and the ſyſtem ob- 
tained the name of the Copernican philoſophy, though only revived by. 
that great man. * 
Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ignorance; and the 
general ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of 4 
refined philoſophy. This occaſioned Copernicus to have few abetters, 
but many opponents. Tycho Brache, in particular, a noble Dane, ſen- 
ſible of the defects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge 
the motion of the earth, endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of his on | 
: ot Ye” nick 
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INTRODUCTION. * 
which was ſtill more perplexed and embarcgl ed than that of Ptolemy, It 
allows a monthly 2 8. moon round the earth, as the — its 
orbit; and it makes the ſun to he the centre of the orbits of Mercury, 
\ Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The ſun, however, with all the 
planets is ſuppoſed to be whirled round the earth in a year, and even on 
in twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem however, abſurd as'it was, met wi 
its advocates. Longomontanus and others, ſo far refined upon it, as 


admit the diurnal motion of the earth, though they inſiſted that it had nc 


Annual motion. ' 


learning and tafte began to appear in Europe. Learned men in different 
countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. Galileo, a Florentine, about the 
year 1610, introduced the uſe of teleſcopes, which diſcovered new argu- 
ments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the old ones. 

The fury and bigotry of the clergy indeed had almoſt checked this flouriſh- 
ing bud: Galileo was obliged to renounce the Copernican ſyſtem, as 4 
da hnable hereſy. The happy reformation in religion, however, placed 


mankind that the ſcriptures were not given for explaining ſyſtems ot 
natural philoſophy, but for a much nobler purpoſe, to make us juſt, vir- 

uous, and humane: that inſtead of oppoſing the word of God, which 
in ſpeaking of natural things ſuits itſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, 
we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God himſelf, 
in tracing the nature of his works, which the more they are conſide red, 
afford us the greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of pon r, 
wiſdom and goodneſs, From this time, therefore, noble diſcoveries were 
made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies were not only clearly explained, but the general lawof nature, ac- 
cording to which they moved, was diſcovered and illuſtrated by the im- 
mortal Newton. This law is called Gravity, or Attraction, and is the 
ſame by which any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from what 
ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that this ſame law which keeps 
the ſea in its channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſurface of 
this earth from flying off into the air, operates throughout the univerſe, 
keeps the planets in theirorbits, and preſerves the whole fabric of nature 
from confuſion and diſorder *. 
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® Beſides the planets and ſtars mentioned above, we perceive, in the expanſe of the uni- 
verſe, many other bodies belonging to the ſyſtem of the ſun, that ſeem to have much 
more irregular motions. Theſe are the comets, which deſcending from the far diſtant parts 
of the ſyſte m with great rapidity, ſurprize us with the ſingularappearance of a train, or tail, 
which accompanies them, become viſible / o us in the lower parts of their orbits, and, 
after a ſhort ſtay, go off again to vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. Though ſome of the 
antients had more juſt notions of them, yet the opinion having prevailed, that they were 
only meteors generated in the air, like to thoſe we ſee in it every night, and in a few mo- 
ments vaniſhing, no care was taken to obſerve or record their phænomena accurately, till 
of late, "Hence this part of aſtronomy is very imperſect. The general doctrine is, that 
they are ſolid, compadt bodies, like other planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gra- 
vity, ſo as to deſerihe equal areas in proportional times by radii drawn to the common cen · 
tre. They move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, are of a much greater derity than 
the earth: for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree as would vitrify or 


apprared in the yeat 16$0, when neateſt the ſun, to be 2000times hotter than red hot iron, 
and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it comes round again, alchough its 
Period ſhould be more than a0, co years; and it is computed to be only 575 It is 


About this time, , after a darkneſs of a great many ages, the firſt dawn ot 


the one half of Europe beyond the reach of the papal thunder, It taught 


diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet that 
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I AVING, in the — — treated of the univerſe in gens⸗ | 
1 | ral, in which the earth has been conſidered as a planet, we now 
_— 8 Doctrine of the Sphere, which ought always to be premi 
before that of the globe or earth, as we ſhall ſee in the next Section, 4 
handling this ſubject, we ſhall conſider the earth as at reſt, and the heu- 


* 
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| | venly bodies, as performing their revolutions around it. This methe 
| cC̃annot lead the reader into any miſtake, ſince we have previouſly explained 


the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, from which it appears that it is the reel | 
motion of the Earth, Which occaſions the appor:n: motion of the heavenly 
bodies. It is beſides attended with this advantage, that it perfectly agrees 
Ak with the information of our ſenſes, which always lead us to conceive h 
5 matter in this way. The imagination therefore is not put on the ſtreteh 
l the idea is eaſy and familiar, and in delivering the, elements of ſcience, 
this obje& cannot be too much attended to. N. B. In order more clearly 
to comprehend what follows, the reader may occaſionally turn his eye tg" 
the figure of the artificial ſphere, on the oppoſite page. 
The ancients obſerved that all the ſtars turned (in appearance) round 
the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in twenty-four hours: that the circles which 
they deſcribed in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not of 
the ſame magnitude; thoſe paſſing over the middle of the earth, being 
the largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in proportion to their diſtance 
from it, | They alſo obſerved that there were two points in the heavens; 
which always preſerve the {ame ſituation. Theſe points they termed ce- 
leſtial poles, . becauſe the heavens ſeem to turn round them; In order 7 
imitate theſe motions, they invented what is called the Artificial Sphere, 
through the centre of which they drew a wire or iron rod, called an Axis, 
whole extremities were fixed to the immowable points called Poles, _ They? 
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beli. ved that there are at leaſt 21 comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all manner 
of direOions ; and a'l thoſe which have been obſerved have moved through the etherial” 
regions and the orbits ot the plancts, without ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their? 
motions, which ſuffic cntly proves that the planets do not move in folid orbs. Of all? 
the comets the periods of three only re known with any degree of certainty, being found 
to return at intervals of 75, 129, and 575 years; and of theſe, that which appeated ids 
1680'is the moſt remarkable. This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11 thouſand.” 
200 millions of miles from the ſun, while its lcaſt diſtance from the centre of the ſum 
about 490 thouſand miles; within leſs than one third part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from 
his ſurface, In that part of its orbit, which is neareſt to the fun, it flics with the amaze 
ing velocity of 880, ooo miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, appears zag des 
ers in breadth, conſequentiy 40,000 times as large as he appears tops. The aſtanilhiag” 
iſtaace that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally tuggeſts to our imagination,” 
the vaſt diſtance between our ſun and the neareſt bf the fixed itars, of whoſe attraftions 
all the comets mult keep clear, to return periodically and go round the fun. Dr. Halley 
to whom every part of aitronomy, but this in a particular manner, is highly indeb'ed, M 
joiued his labours to the great Sir Iſaac Newton on this ſubject. Our earth was ou. , 
way, when this comet laſt paſſcd near her orbit; bu: it requires a more perfect 7 
of the motion of the comet, to be able io judge it it will always paſs by us with fo Us 
ef for it may be here obſerved, that the comet, in one par! 0: iis orbi*, approaches 
very near to the orbitof onr earth : ſo that, in ſome revolutions, it way approach- near 
cnaugh to have very o nfiderable, if not fatal effefs upon it. Sce Newton, Halle 
Gr ory, Krill, M Laurin, Derbam, Ferguſon, and W b. ſto n- 2 : 
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half ſpheres, viz. that which is above it 2 
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farther obſerved, that on the/2oth of March, and 23d of September, the. 
circle 'defcribed by the ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the 
poles. This circle therefore, muſt divide the earth into two equal parts, 


- 
= = 


and on this account was called the Equator or Equaller. It was alſo 


called the Equino&ial Line, becauſe the fan, when moving in it, makes, 
the days and nights of equal length all over the world. Having alſo 
obſerved that from the 21ſt of June, to the a2d of December, the fun 
advanced every day towards a certain point, and having arrived there, 
returned towards that from whence he ſet out from the 22d of December,. 
to the 21 of June; they fixed theſe points which they called Solſtices, be- 
cauſe the direct motion of the ſun was ſtopped” at them: and repreſented. 
the bounds of the ſun's motion, by two circles, which they name Tro- 
picks, becauſe the ſun no ſooner arrived there than he turned back. 
Aſtronomers obſerving the motion of the ſun, fourtd its quantity, at a 
mean rate, to be nearly a degree (or the 360th part) of a t cucle in 
the heavens every 24 hours. This great circle is called the Ecliptic, 
and it paſſes through certain conſtellations, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of animals, in a zone called the Zodiac. Ittouches the tropic.of Cancer 
on one fide, and that of Capricon on the other, and cuts the equator 
obliquely. To expreſs this motion they ſuppoſe1 two points in the 
heavens, equally diitant from, and parallel to, this circle, whith 
called he Poll of the Zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, by 
means of their axis, deſcribed the two polar circles. In the artificial 
ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar cireles, are cut 
at right angles, by two other circles called Colures, which ſerve to mark 
the points of the ſolſtices, equinaxes, and poles of the zodiac. The an- 
cients alſo obſerved that, when the ſun was in any | we of his courſe, 
all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as the poles, have 
noon at the ſame time. This gave occaſion to imagine a circle paſſing 
through the poles of the world, which they called a Meridian, and hi 
is immoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon; which is 
another circle repreſenting the wand dann the two hemiſpheres, or 
d that which is below it. 
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8 SECT. III. w 
The Doctrine of the GLozz naturally follows that of the 
SPHERE, 


Y the Doctrine of the Globe is meant the repreſentation of the dif. 

ferent places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an 
artificial globe or ball. Now the manner in which geographers have 
repreſented the ſituation of ont place upon this earth with regard to an- 
other, or with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring the 
circles of the ſphere to the artificial globe; and. this is the only method 
they could employ, This will be abundantly obvious from an example. 


After that circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, was known 


to aſtronomers, there was- nothing more eaſy than to transfer it to the 
earth, by which the ſituation of places was determined, acc6rding as 
lay on one fide of the equator or another. The ſame may be obſerved of the © 


ther circles of the ſphere above-mentioned. The reader having obtained: \ 
an 
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tion of our earth, as repreſented by the artificial globe. 
-Fr6#kz or THE BARTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
Wirkt the dther planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as à ſpherical or 
globular body; yet it has been diſcovered, that this is not its true f 
and that che earth, though nearly 4 ſphere or ball, is not perfect ſo. 
This matter occafioned great diſputes between the R of the laſt 
age, among whom Sir Iſaac Newton and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, 


eee, to contider this Doctrine itſelf, or in other words, 


were che heads of tuo diffetent parties, Sir Iſaac demonſtrated from, - 

mechanical principles, that the earth was an oblate ſphere, or that it was 

ftatted at the ag or north and ſouth points, and jutted ont towards the 
a 


equator ; ſo that a line drawn through the centre of the earth, and paſſing 
through the poles, which is called a Diameter, would not be fo 75 g as 
# line drawn through the ſame centre, and paſſing through the eaſt and 
weſt points. The French philoſopher aſſerted quite the contrary. But 


the matter was * to a trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out a 


company of philoſophers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards 
the equator, in order to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and 
fxtieth part of a great circle in theſe different parts; and from their re- 
port, the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute, 
Since that time, therefore, the earth has always been conſidered as more 
flat towards the poles, than towards the equator. 'The reaſon of this 
figure may eaſily be underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we 
formerly obſerved, with regard to the earth's motion. For if we fix 

ball of clay on a ſpindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will 
jut out or project towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. Now 
this is exactly the caſe, with regard to our earth, only that its axis, re- 
preſented by the ſpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth be not 


rfectly ſpherical, the difference from that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may 


repreſented by a globe or ball, without any ſenſible error. x 

CiRCUMFERBNCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EARTH.] In the general 
' table we have exhibitcd, page 11, the diameter of the globe is given, 
according to the beſt obſervations : ſo that its circumference is 25,038 


Engliſh miles. This circumference is conceived, for the conveniency. 


of prog to be divided into three hundred and ſixty parts or 
degrees, each degree containing ſixty geographical miles, or fixty-nine 
Engliſh miles and an half. Theſe degrees are in the ſame manner con- 
ceived to be divided each into ſixty minutes, | 
Axis AND POLES OF THE EARTH.] The axis of the Earth is that 
imaginary line paſſing through its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed to 
turn round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 


are called the Poles of the Earth; one in the north, and the other in the 
ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the 


North and South Poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is of great uſe to 
the geographer, in determining the diſtance and ſituation of places; for 
the poles mark, as it were, the ends of the earth, which is divided in the 
middle by the equator ; ſo that the nearer one approaches to the poles, 
the farther he removes from the equator, and contrariwiſe, in removing 
from the poles you approach the equator. | i 
CIRCLES OF THE GLOBE.] Theſe are commonly divided into the 
greater and leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 


centre of the carth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres: 


3 A leſſer 


an idea of the princiz le upon which the Doctrine of the Globe is fopnded, 
e de- 
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ugh the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. 
—— circles are ſix in number, the leſſer _ four, bs Rik aL So 
EquaTor.)] The firſt great citcle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſomttimes the 
Equinoctial, the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navigators: 
it is alſo called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude notions, they 
believe it to be a great line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt to weſt, divi- 
ding the earth” into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and which 
they were actually to paſs in Ailing from the one into the other. The 
poles of this circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes Dong 
the eaſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been dy mention: 
divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is divided into 
three hundred and ſixty degrees, the uſe of which will ſoon appear. 
Hox1zon.] This great circle is N Ayn a broad circular piece 
of wood, encompaſſing the globe, and dividing it into the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the horizon 
into the Senſible and Rational. The firſt may be conceived to be made by 
any great plane on the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems to divide the 
heavens into two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the level 
of the earth. This circle determines the 3 Ao ſetting of the ſun and 
ſtars, in any particular plate; for when they begin to appear above the 
eaſtern edge, we ſay they riſe ; and when they go beneath the weſtern, we 
ſay they are ſet. It appears then that each place has its own ſenſible ho- 
rizon. The other horizon, called the Rational, encompaſſes the globe, 
exactly in the middle, Its poles (that is two points in its axis, each 
ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all circles are) are 
called the Zenith and Nadir; the firſt exactly above our heads, and the 
other directly undet our. feet. The broad wooden circle, which repreſents 
it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it; of theſe the innermoſt 
is that Wp the number of degrees of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, 
(of which hereafter) viz. thirty to each ſign. Next to this you have the 
names of theſe ſigns. Next to this the days of the month according to 
the old ſtile, and then according to the new ſtile. Beſides theſe there is 
a circle, repreſenting the thirty-two rhumbs, or points of the mariner's 
_— The uſe of all theſe will be explained afterwards. | 
ERIDIAN.] This circle is repreſented by the braſs ring, on which 
the globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and fixty 
degrees, and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that counting from the 
equator eath way to the poles of the world, it contains four times nin 
degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. 
This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to the 
ſouth part of it, it is then meridies or mid-day, and then the ſun has its 
greateſt altitude for that day, which is therefore called its Meridian Alti- 
rude, Now as the ſun is never in its meridian altitude at two places eaſt 
or welt of one another at the ſame time, each of theſe places muſt have its 
own meridian. There are commonly marked on the globe twenty-four 
meridians, one through every fifteen degrees of the equator. | 
QUADRANT OF ALTITUDE.] In order to ſupply the place of the 
compaſſes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of 
braſs, ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains go d s, or 
one quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of whick the 
diſtances and beatings of places are meaſured without tht trouble of firſt 
extending 


20 


of theſe portions, which are called Zones or Belts, from their partaking 


20 INTRODUCTION. 
extending the compaſſes between them, and then applying the fame to 
the equator. 'This plate is called the Quadrant of Altitude. 


Hou crxcLt:.} This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen me- 
ridian, divided into 24 hours, and having an index moveable round the 


axis of the globe. 


"Z6nrac.] The Zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 
uely: in which the twelve ſigns above mentioned are repreſented. In 


the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Ecliptick, from 
which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advan- 
ces thirty degrees every month. The twelve ſigns are, 


1. Aries  ————- March | 7. Libra | ember. 
2. Taurus 8 . 8. Scorpio m — October 
3. Gemini 1 May '| 9. Sagittarius + — November 
4. Cancer a3 Jane 10. Capricorn ke —— December 

. Leo. & —+ July 11. Aquarius 2 -— January | 
6. Virgo 0h ————— Auguſt | 12, Piſces XX . Febru 


Coruvaks.] If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points Aries 
and Libra, and the other through the ſolſtitial points Cancer and Capri- 
corn, theſe are called the Colures, the one the Equinoctial, the other the 


Solſtitial colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or quar- 


ters, which are denominated according to the points which theſe paſs 


through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firſt points of Aries 


Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn; and theſe are all the great circles. 


Taories. ] If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equinoctial, 


at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance from it, meaſured on the 
brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the ſouth, 
theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when in them, to turn 
backwards from his former courſe. The one is called the Tropic of Can- 
cer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through theſe points. 
PoLAar CIRCLES.) If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at 
the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 
meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The 
northern is called the Arctick, becauſe the north pole is near the con- 
ſtellation of the Bear; the ſouthern, the Antarctick, becauſe oppoſite 
to the former. And theſe are the four leſſer circles. Beſides theſe ten circles 
now deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, there are ſeveral 
others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn on it. Theſe will be ex- 


' plained as they become neceſſary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſguſted with 


too many definitions at the ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for which 
they ſerve. The main deſign then of all theſe circles being to exhibit the 
reſpective ſituation of places on the earth, we ſhall proceed to conſider 


more particularly how that is effected by them. It was found eaſier to 


diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of the earth, in which they lay, than by 


their diſtance from any one point. Thus after it was diſcovered, that the 


equator divided the earth into two parts, called the Northern and 
Southern hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to ſee that all places on the globe 
might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay on the north, or ſouth fide 
of the equator. Beſides, after the four leſſer circles we have mentioned 
came to be known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, 
might be divided into five portions, and conſequen:ly that the places on 
its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay in one' or other 
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INTRODUCTION. 
of breadth. That part of the earth between the Tropics, was called by 
the ancients the Torrid or Burnt Zone, becauſe they conceived, that, being 
continually expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was 
rendered 7 inkabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy 

4 deſarts. This notion however has long ſince been refuted. It is found th ö 
the long nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which | 5 
almoſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, but 
ſo fruitful, * in many places they have two harveſts in a year; all ſorts 
of ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more 
perle metals, precious ſtones, and Is, than all the reſt of the earth 
together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which lie 
under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuriant upon earth. 
The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and polar 
circles. They are called Temperate, becauſe meeting the rays of the ſun 
obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. he two frigid zones 
lie between the polar circles and the poles, or rather are incloſed within the 
polar circles. They are called the Frigid or Frozen, becauſe moſt yore 
of the year it is extremely cold there, and thing is frozen ſo 
as the fin is under the horizon, or but a little above it. However thels 
zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs fit for living in than 
the torrid. | | | 
None of all theſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate zone, and though ſome 
iſlands and ſea coaſts in the northern frigid zone have come to our know- 
ledge, we have none at all of the ſouthern frigid zone. The northern 
temperate, and torrid zones are thoſe we are beſt acquainted with. 
CLiMATES.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and zone, 
though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter of the 
earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a notion of 
the diſtances between one place and another. This however is ſtill more 
neceſſary; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind, to know the 4 
ſituation of places, with regard to one another, than with regard to the 4 
earth itſelf. The firſt ſtep taken for determining this matter, was to 
divide the earth into what is called Chmates. It was obſerved that the - 
day was always twelve hours long on the equator, and that the longeſt | 
day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north or ſouth on either tide 
of it. The ancients therefore determined how far any place was north 
or ſouta of the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the place, from 
the greateſt length of the day at that place. This made them conceive 
a number of circles parallel to the equator, which bounded the len 
of the day at different diſtances from the equator. And as they called 
the ſpace contained between theſe circles, Climates, becauſe they declined 
from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circles themſelves may be called 
Climatical Parallels. This therefore was a new diviſion of the earth, 
more minute than that of zones, and ſtill continues in uſe, though, as'we 
thall ſhew, the deſign which firſt introduced it, may be better anſwered 
in another way. There are zo climates between the equator and either 
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\ pole. In the firſt 24, the days increaſe by half hours, but in the re- 
0 maining ſix, between the polar circle and the poles, the days increaſe by 
py months. This the reader will be convinced of, when he becomes ac- 
ng quainted with the uſe of the globe; in the mean time we ſhall inſert a 
of table, which-will ſerve to ſhew in what climate any country lies, ſup- 

4 poling the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place from the equa- 


tor to be known, 
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Names of Countries and remarkable Places Ii 


| 


D. M. P. ___in'every Climate north of the Equator, _ 
8 2c 12 30 I. Within the firſt Climate lie the Gold and Silver 
| 72] 3 3% Seat io Africa; Malcea, in the Eaſt Indies; 
N | * 3 _ _ worm in —— 9 8. Amer. 
; | 8 1 . Here lie nia, in Africa; Siam, Madraſs; 
* 16 5 | 3 and — io the Eaſt· Indies ; Straits © 
Darien, between N. and 8 Amer.; Tobago, G 
3% | 2 e % Vincent, and N in che W. Ine 
23 50/7 25 13 30 III. Contains Mecca, in Arabia; Bombay, partof 
Ie 2 a q Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies; W. China : 
| | Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in N. America; 
| Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, St.Chriftophers, Antigua; 
| Martinico, and Guadalupe, in the Welt-Inilies 
430 25} 6 30 | 14 IV. Egypt, and the Canary lands, in Africaz 
3 Delly, capital of the Mogul Empire, in Afia 
| Gulph of Mexico, and Eaſt Florida, in N. A- 
| | 1. metica; the Havanna, in the Weſt Indies. 
5 36 28 6 8 14 30{V. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterra 
| nean ſea ; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa ; Jer 
| | ſalem; Iſpaban, capital of Perſia ; Nankip, i 
4-1 | China; California, New Mexico, Weſt Florida, 
14 | Georgia, and the Carolinas, in N. America. 
41 22 4 54 15 VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid, in Spain ; Mi 
] norca, Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the Me 
diterrancan ; Aſia Minor, part of theCaſpian ſea; 
FEE: © Samarcand, in Great Tartary; Pekin, in China 
Corea and japan; William ſburgh, in Virginia; 
| | Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America. 
7/45 291] 4 7 | 15 30]|VIL. Northern provinces of Spain; ſouthern ditte 
of France; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Ttal 
Conſtantinople, and the Black ſea, in Turkey; 
| theCaſpian ſea, and part of Tartary ; New Vor 
: Boſton in New England, N. America. 
8 49 OI| 3 32 16 VIN. Paris, Vienna, cap. of Germany ; NewScot 
2 | 6 | land, Newfound'and, and Canada, in N. Amer 
9 52 00| 2 $57 | 19 30K. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden ; Cracow 
| in Poland ; ſouthern provinces of Ruſſia ; part 
| | Tartary ; north part of Newfoundland. 
10 54 27 2 29 | 17 X. Dublin, York, Holland, Hanover, Warſaw ir 
; Pol. Labrador, and N.South- Wales,in N. Amer 
1156 37] 2 10 | 17 30[X[.Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moſcow,cap.of N aſſis. 
1258 29 1 52 [1 8 XII. South part of Sweden, Tobolſki, cap. of be 
359 58 1 2918 30 XIII. Orkney Iſles, Stockholm, cap. of Sv{ den. | 
1461 18 1 20 | 19 XIV. Bergen, in Norway; Peterſburgh, in Auſſis. 
1562 25 1 719 30 Xv. Hudſon's Straits, N. America. 
16] 63 22 57 | 20 X VI. Siberia, and the ſouth part of W.Greenland. 
17] 64 066 44 20 30| XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. 
18 64 49 43 | 21 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Ruſſia. 
19 65 21 32 | 21 30 XIX. Archangel, on the White Sea, Ruſſia. | 
20 65 47 22 | 22 XX, Hecla, in lceland. | 
66 ©6 19 22 30| XXI. Northern parts of Ruſſia and Sibe ia. 
22 66 20 I4 | 23 XXII. New North Wales, in N. America. 
2266 28 8 | 23 30|XXlII. Davis's Straits, in ditto, 
24 66 31 3 24 XXIV. Somoicda. 

67 21 1 Month XxX. South part of Lapland, 
26 69 48 2 Months XXVI. Welt-Greenland. 

1 3 Months XXVII. Zembla Auſtralis. 

78 30 4 Months XXVIII. Zembla Borealis, 
29 84 oz 5 Months XXIX. Spitſbergen, or Eaſt Greenland 
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INTRODUCTION: og 
The diſtance of places from the equator, or what is called their Lati 


tude, is eſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian above 


ſcribed. - For we have only to bring the place, whoſe latitude we would 
— to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is marked, and will 
be exactly over the place. Now this is the manner alluded to, by which 
he diſtance of places from the equator, is moſt properly diſtinguiſhed ; 
ut it could not be adopted, until the figure and circumference of th 
earth were known, after which it was eaſy to determine the number 
iles in each 360th part or degree of this circumference, and conſequently 
now the latitude of places. As latitude is reckoned from the equator 
owards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer the 
les the greater the latitude ; and no place can have more than go de- 
res of latitude, becauſe the poles, where they terminate, are at that 
Tiſtance from the equator. * | EN A b 
PARALLELS OF LATITUDE.] Through every degree. of latitude, or 
more properly through every particular place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a „ of latitude. The 
interſection of this circle, with the meridian of any place, ſhews the true 
ſituation of that place. 2 
Deen 
its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt; in 
reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we ought 
to ſet out preferably to another: but for the advantage of a general rule, 
the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, was con- 
ſidered & the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, and the 
longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of the 
meridian of Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked on the equator. No 
lace can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, becauſe the circum- 
— of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be moved from ano- 
ther above half that diſtance ; but many foreign geographers very impro- 
tly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The degrees of 
— itude are not equal like thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh in proportion 
as the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts in ap roaching the 


pole. Hence in 60 degrees of latitude, a degree of longitude is but half 


the quantity of a _— on the equator, and ſo of the reſt. The num- 
ber of miles containe 


tude, arg ſet down in the following table. 


LoxnGITUDE AND LATITUDE FOUND.] To find the Longitude and 


Latitude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the 


brazen meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the 


equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the 
difference between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and the 


reduction of theſe egrees into miles, according to the table above wen, 


and remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, and every 
degree of latitude all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographical miles, or 


694 Engliſh, we ſhall be ahle exactly to determine the diſtance between 
any places on the globe. 


DISTANCE OF PLACES MEASURED.] The Diſtance of Places which 
he in an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or 


weſt, from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extending 
the compaſſes from the one to the other, and then a plying them to the 
equator, For inſtance, extend the compaſſes from in Africa, ta 


Brazil 


The longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard ta 


in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of lati- 
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INTRODUCTION. 23 
PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. | 
bios: L 47 TS of artificial globe being given, ts fad it 


furface in ſquare, and its ſolidity, in cubic meaſure. 


Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is a great circle 
dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the p op will give 
firſt : then multiply the ſaid product by one fixth of the diameter, and the 
product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may 

| End the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whols body 
of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always and every 
where of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicular height 
thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of mercury at the 
foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add the ſame to 
the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole, as a new diameter 
by its proper circumference, and from the product ſubtra the ſolidity of 
the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere, , | 4 


Pros. 2. To redify the globe. | 


The globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the pale according to 
the given latitude; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and if 
there be my mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be fo 
ſituate, as that the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth and north, ac+ 
cording to the two extremities of the needle, allowing their variation. 
Pao. 3. To find the longitude and latitude of any place, = 

For this, ſee page 23. | 

Pros. 4. The longitude and la'itude of any place bring given, to find 
that jlace on the globe | | N . 

Bring the degree of longitude to the brazen meridian; reckon upon 
the ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and 
make a mark with chalk where the reckoning ends; the point exactly 
under the chalk is the place defired. _ F | 

ProB. 5. The latitude of ary place being given, to find all thoſe places 
that have the Same latitude. \ 5 | 
Ihe globe being rectifed (a) according to the latitude _ ; 
of the given place, and that place being brought to the (2) Pros. 2. 
brazen meridian, make a mark exaQly above the ſame, 


and turning the globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid mark 
have the ſame latitude with the given place. | 


PROB. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic at any time. 


The month and day being given, look for the ſame upon the wooden 
horizon; and over-againſt the day you will find the particular fign and - 
degree in which the Sun is at that time, which ſign and degree being 
_ 1 the ecliptic, the ſame is the Sun's place, or nearly, at the time 

eſired. | 


Prog. 7. The month and day being given, as alſo the particular time 
of that day, to find thoſe plates of the globe to which the Sun is in the meri- 
lian at that particular time. | | | 

C The 


* % 


25 TNTRODUCTION. 
The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the given place, 
ring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the index of the 
orary circle at the hour of the day, in the given place, turn the globe 
till the index points at the upper figure of XIT.which'done, fix the globe 
in that fituation, and obſerve what places are exactly under the 
hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places deſired. 
Pro. 8. Jo Ie the length of the day and night in any place of the earth 


en FElevate the pole (a) according to the latitude of the 
(a) Pros. 2. given place; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic (6): at 
(6) Pros. 6. that time, which being brought to the eaſt ſide of the ho- 
TRE rizon, ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, or the: up 
per figure XII. and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of 2 

ecliptic touch the weſtern fide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, 
and whereſoever the index pointeth, reckon the number of hours between 
the ſame and the upper figure of 12, for that is the Tength of the day, the 


complement whereof te 24 hours is the length of the night. 
Pron. 9. To lot what o'clock it is by the globe in any part of the world, 
and at any lime, provided you know the hour of the day where y.u are at the 


Jamt time. 


* 


* 77 ² p ĩ—— 


N Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, 
(c) Pros. 3. the pole being raiſed () according to the latitude thereof, 
and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the da 
at that time. Then bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, an 
the index will point out the preſent heur at that place wherever it is. 


A! x Pxr6s. 10. 4 Place bring given in the Torrid Zone, to find thoſe two days 
j | of the year in which the Sun ſhall be vertical to the Jame. | 

1 Bring the given place to the-brazen meridian, and mark what degree 
| | of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 
| | two points of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude. 


Aa. 


« 


1 Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables of the ſun's annrfll 

| | | motion) on what days he paſſeth through the aforeſaid points of the ecli 

3 tic, for thoſe are the days required in which the ſun is vertical to 
1 | given place, | | 

| ProB. It. The month and day being given, to find by the globe thoſe plat 

1 of the North Frigid Zone, where the ſun beginneth then to ſhine conſtantiy <with- 

"out ſetting ; at alſo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zote, where be then begins 


i | | to be totally abſent. | * 
| | | The day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the . 
1 Vvernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the l 
4 (a) Pros. 6. autumnal equinox and winter ſolſtice) find (a) the ſun's bri 
| * place in the ecliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to the 
the brazen meridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the ind, 
north pole towards the equator, as there is between the equator and the Ca 
ſun's place in the ecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning the 


ends. This done, turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under figu 

the ſaid chalk are thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without 

ſetting upon the given day. For ſolution of the latter part of the prob- 

RN lem, tet off the ſame diſtance fromthe ſouth pole upon the brazen | only 
i | | ,. 
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INTRODUCTION, 27 
tidian towards the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north z then 


marking with chalk, and turning the globe round, all places paſſing un- 
der the mark are thoſe where the ſun begins his total diſappearance from 
the given day. | 


Pon. 12. A place bring given in the North Frigid Zone, to find by the 
globe what number of days, ih un doth 27 fad 
evbat days be it abſent, as alſo the firftl and laſt day of hit appearance. 

Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ob- 
ſerving its latitude (4) elevate the globe accordingly; (5) Pros. 2. 
count the ſame number of degrees upon the meridian — 
each ſide of the equator as the place is diſtant from the pole; and 1 


what two degrees of the _ paſs exactly under the two points marked 
in the meridian; firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely that 
comprehended between the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, 
will give the number of days that the ſun doth conſtantly ſhine above the 
horizon of the given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid circle will in 
like manner give the number of _ in which he is totally abſent, and 
alſo will point out which days thoſe are. And in the interval he will 
riſe and ſet. | 1 | 


ProB. 13. The month and day being given, to find thoſe places on the 
globe, to which the ſun, when on the meridian, ſpall be vertical on that 
day. 5 
The ſun's place in the ecliptic being (a) found, — 
the ſame to the brazen meridian, in which make a ſmall (a) Pzos. 6. 
mark with chalk, exactly above the ſun's place. Which 
done, turn the globe, and thoſe places which have the ſun vertical in the 
meridian, will ſucceſſively, paſs under the ſaid mark. 


Pros. 14. The month and day being given, to find upon what point of 
the compaſs the fon then riſeth and org d any — 2 25 A 

Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the defired place, and 
finding the ſun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame 
to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point 
of the compaſs upon which he then riſeth. turning the globe about 
till his place coincide with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may alſo 
ſee upon the ſaid circle the exact point of his ſetting. 


Paon. 15. To bnow by the globe the length of the longeſt and ſborteſt days 
and uights in any part of the world. | 


Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and 
bring the firſt degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn, if in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt ſide of the horizon; and ſetting the 
index of the horary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of 
Cancer touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon 
the horary circle the number of hours between the index and the upper 
figure of XII. reckoning them according to the motion of the index, for 
that is the length of the longeſt day, the complement wher*of is the extent 
of the ſhorteſt night, As for the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, they are 
only the reverſe of the former. | 


C 3 Pros. 


conflantly S ine upon the ſaid place, and | 


marks where the reckonings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


PRE. 16. The hour of the day being given in any place, to find tl 


places of the earth where it is either noon or midnight, or any other particular 
hour at the ſame time. : ' ; 43h 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 
globe till the index your at the —_ figure of XII. and obſerve what 
laces are exactly under the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, for 
in them it is mid-day at the time given. Which done, turn the globe about 
till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places are then 
in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the given 
time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe 2 that have any 
other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till the index 
point at the hour deſired, and obſerving the places that are then under 
the brazen meridian. | N 17 
Pros. 17. The day and the hour being given, to find by the globe that par- 
zicular place of the earth to which the Sun is vertical at that very time. 


() PrRoB. 6. The Sun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found, and 


| brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 

(+) ProB. 16. ſame with chalk ; then (5) find thoſe places of the earth 

| in whoſe meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring 

them to the brazen meridian ;* which done, obſerve narrowly that indivi- 

dual part of the earth which falls exactly under the foreſaid mark in the 

brazen meridian ; for that is the particular place to which the Sun is ver- 
tical at that very time. 1 


| Pros. 18. The day and hour at any place being given, to find all the- 
places where the Sun is tbea riſng, or ſetting, or on the meridian ; conſe- 
gently, all thoſe places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe which 


are in the dark 


This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour circle fixed upon the braſs meridian ; unleſs the Sus 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by aglobe fitted 
up according to Mr, Joſeph Harris's invention, where the hour-circle lie 
on the ſurface of the globe, below the meridian, it may be ſolved for any 
day in the year according to his method; which is as follows. | 

Having found the place to which the Sun is vertical at the given hour, 
if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevatethe north pole as many 
degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that place; I 
the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole accordingly; 
and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. 'Then, all thoſe place 
which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have the ſun rallag to 
them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle have ĩt ſetting: to 


thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs meridian it is noon, and to 
thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. All thoſe places which 
are above the horizon, areenlightened by the Sun, and have the Sun juſts 
many ee above them, as they themſelves are above the horizon; and 


Chis height may be known, by fixing the quadrant of altitude on the brazen 
merid ian over the place to which the ſun is vertical; and then laying it 
over any other place, obſerve what number of degrees on the quadrant ar 
intercepted between the faid place and the horizon. In all thof: places that 
are à8 degrees below the weſtern ſenucircle of the horizon, the morning 
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twilight is juſt beginning; in all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below 
the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the evening twilight is ending; and 
all thoſe places that are lower than 18 degrees, have dark night. | 

If any place be r nk the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, 
and the hour index be ſet to the upper XII, or noon, and then the globe be 
turned round eaſtward on its axis; when the place comes to the weſtward 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of the ſun · riſing at 
that place: and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle of the 
horizon, the index will ſhew the time of ſun-ſet. | 
To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the Sun ſets not on 
that day: and to thoſe which do not come above it, the Sun does not 
riſe. 

ProB. 19. The month and day being given, with the place of the Moon 
in the zodiac and her true latitude, to find thereby the exact hour when ſhe ſhall 
riſe and ſet, together with her ſouthing or coming to the meridian of the 

lace. 8 
r The Moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any 
time by an ordinary almanac; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 
from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her 
place in the zodiac. For the ſolution of the problem 8 
(a), elevate the pole according to the latitude of the (a) Pros, 2. 
given place, and the Sun's place in the ecliptic at that 1 
time being (5) found and marked with chalk, as alſo (5) Prop. 6. 
the Moen's place at the ſame time, bring the Sun's place | 
to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 1 circle at noon, 
then turn the globe till the Moon's place ſucceſſively meet with the eaſtern 
and weſtern ſide of the horizon, as alſo the brazen meridian, and the index 
will point at thoſe various times the particular hours of her riſing, ſetting, 
and ſouthing. 


ProB. 20. Two places being given on the globe, to find the true diſtance 
between them. 


Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the places, 
and the number of degrees intercepted between them will be their true 


—_ from each other, reckoning every degree to be 691 Engliſh 
miles, | 


Pros, 21. 4 place being given on the globe, and its true diflance from 
a ſecond place, to find thereby af, other places of the earth that are at the ſame 
diſtance from the given place. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole ac- 
cording to the, latitude of the ſaid place; then fix the quadrant of altitude 
in the zenith, and reckon, upon the ſaid quadrant, the given diſtance be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under 90 degrees, 
otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicircle of poſition, and making a mark where 
the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid quadrant or ſemicircle quite 


round upon the ſurface of the globe, all places paſſing under that mark, 
are thoſe deſired. 4 


GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


1. The latitude of any place is equal to theelevation of the Pole above 
the horizon of that place, and the eviacien of the equator is equal to the 
3 complement 


go 98 ENT RO DVU T HON; 


ſequently, bat particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian, in- 


reſpect of time, and are equally deprived of it. 


and declination in halves, the ſun muſt always continue above the hori- 


2 of the latitude, that is, to what the latitude wants of go 

= Thoſe places which lie on the equator, have no latitude, it being 
there that the latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the firſt me, 
ridian have no longitude; it being there that the longitude begins. Con- 


terſects the equator, has neither longitude nor latitude, Nr 
All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in 


4. All places upon the equator have their days and nights equally long, 
that is 12 hours each, at all times of the year. For although ſun 
declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and towards the 
ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallels of latitude 
zon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the other 
half below it. P | EY : 

5. In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days and 
nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the equi. 
nottial : for, in all elevations of the pole, ſhort of go degrees (Which is 
the greateſt) one half of the equator or equinoftial will be above the ho. 
rizon, and the other half below it, | 

6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at ww place 
between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the ſign 
+ Aries and & Libra. For in any other part of the ecliptic, the circle 
of the ſun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by the 

orizon. 
5. The nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is the differente be. 
tween the length of the days and nights in that place; and the more remote 
the contrary. The circles which the ſun deſcnbes in the heaven every 24 
hours, being cut more nearly equal in the former caſe, and more unequal: 
ly in the latter. 

8. Inall places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however long 
or ſhort the day and night be at any one of theſe places, at any time of the 
year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt ; for in turning the globe 
round its axis (when rectified according to the ſun's declination) all theſt 
places will keep equally long above or below the horizon, 

The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics} 
to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elſe. - For, 
there can be no place between the tropics, but that there will be two points 
in the ecliptic, whoſe declination from the equator is equal to the latitude 
of that place ; and but one point of the ecliptic which has a declination 
equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the eclip: 
tic touches; and as the ſun never goes without the tropics, he can neve! 
be vertical to any place that lies without them, 

10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, when hev 
in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without ſetting; 
becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And when the ſus 
is in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the ſame length of time without riſing 
becauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon. But, at all other times 
of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other places; becauſe all the 
circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, between the tropics, a 
more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are farther from; or nearer to, 


that tropic which is all above the horizon; and when the ſun is 25 
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eicher of the tropica. his diurnal cqur in muſt be in one or cher of theſe 


circles. | pt. ty aro 5 toys 
11, To all places in the northe n hemiſphere, from the uator to the 
polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the fun is in the 
northe'm tropic; = the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the ſun is 
in the {outhern tropic ; becauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motion is fo 
much above. the horizon, and ſo little below it, as the northern tropic; 
and none ſo little above it and ſo much below it, as the ſouthern. In the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, the contrary. NY Tr 
12. In all places between the polar circles and poles, the ſun appears 
for ſome E 2 of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without ſetting; 
and at the oppoſite time of the year without riſing; becauſe ſome part of 
the ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the 8 
never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote trom 
the pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter is the ſun's continuing 
pravencs of anange.. 70.2 +. | | 5 
13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and ſails round the earth eaſtward 
to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to do it in, the people 
in that ſhip, in reckoning their time; will gain one compleat day at their 
return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the ſame port; be- 
cauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diuraal motion, and being forwarder 
every evening than they were in the morning, their horizon will get ſo much 
the ſooner above the ſetting ſun, than if they had kept for a whole day at any 
particular place. And thus, by cutting off a part proportionable to their 
own motion, from the length of every - Sa they will gain a compleat day 
of that ſort at their return ; without gaining one moment of abſolute time 
more than is elapſed during their courſe, to the people at the port. If 
they ſail weſtward, they will reckon one day leſs than the people do who 
reſide at the ſaid port, becauſe, by gradually following the apparent diurnal 
motion of the ſun, they will keep him each particular day ſo much longer 
above their horizon, as anſwers to that day's courſe ; and by that means, 
they cut off a whole day in reckoning, at their return, without lofing one 
moment of abſolute time. | ; 
Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
fail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to meet 
at the ſame port on any day whatever, they will differ two days in reckon- 
mg their tine, at their return. If they fail twice round the earth, they 
will differ four days; if thrice, then fix, &c. | | 


QF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


1 conſtituent parts of the earth are two, the land and water. 
The parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmus'e, 
promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This land is divided i 
two great continents, (beſides the iſlands) viz, the eaſtern and weſtern on- 
tinent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on the 
north-weſt ; Aſia, on the north-eaſt; and Africa, (which is joined to 
Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over) on the ſouth. The wettern 
continent. conſiſts of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus of 
Darien, 60 or 70 miles broad. | | 
A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral countries of 
kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its parts by water, à Europe. 
* 4 2 


(beſides leſſer ſeas, which are only branches of theſe) viz. the Atlantic, 


collection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of Geneva, 


far into the land, it is called a bay; as the Bay of Biſcay: if it be very 
ſmall, a creek, haven, ſtation, or road for ſhips; as Milford Haven. 


* deſcribed, it may be proper to obſerve, 


* 5 5 * 


An iſland is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, as Great. 
Britain. A penipſulais a tract of land every where ſurrounded by water, 
except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring continent 
as the Morea in Greece: and that neck of land which ſo joins it, is called 
an iſthmus ; as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Aſia; the iſthmus 
of Darien, which joins North and South America. A promontory is a 
hill, or point of land, ſtretehing itſelf into the ſea, the end of which is 
called a cape ; as the Cape of Good-Hope. A coaſt or ſhore is that part 
of a country which borders on the ſea-fide, Mountains, vallies, woods, 
deſerts, plains, &c, need no deſcription, The moſt remarkable are taken 
notice of, and deſcribed in the body of this work, 

The parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtra ts, gulphs, bays, or 
creeks, rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 


the Pacific, and/the Indian Ocean. The Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 


- divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. 


The Pacific, divides America from Aſia, and is 10,000 miles over, 
The Indian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 
miles wide. | 2 

The ocean is agreat and x collection of water, without any entire 
ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The ſea is a 
ſmaller collection of water, which communicates with the ocean, confined 
by the land ; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, A lake is a large 


- 


and the lakes in Canada. A ſtrait is a narrow part of the ſea, reſtrained 
or lying between two ſhores, and opening. a paſſage out of one ſea into 
another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. This is ſome- 
times called a found ; as the ſtrait into the Baltic. A gulph is a part of 
the ſea running upinto the land, ſurrounded by it, except at the paſſage 
whereby it is communicated with the ſea or ocean. If a gulph bs very 
large, it is called an inland fea; as the Mediterranean: if it do not go 


Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no deſcription, for theſe leſſer d iviſio 
of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt countries, an 
every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But in order to 
ſtrengthen the remembrance of the great yn of land and water we have 


at there 1s a ſtrong analogy or 


reſemblance between them. _ | 

The deſcription of a continent reſembles that of an ocean, an iſland 
encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A pe- 
ninſula of land is like a gulph or inland ſea. A promontory, or cape of 
land, is like a bay or creek of ſea : and an iſthmus, whereby two lands 
are joined, reſembles a ſtrait, which unites one ſea to another. 
Too this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enumeration of the various parts of land and water, which correſpond 
to them, and which the reader will find in the body of the work, we 
ſhall ſubjoin a table exhibiting the ſuperficial content of the whole globe 
in ſquare miles, ſixty to a degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown parts, 
the habitable earth, the four quarters or continents ; likewlſe of the great 
empires and principal iſlands, which ſhall be placed as they are ſubor- 
dinate to one another in magnitude, ; Th 
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Winps and owl We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the earth, 
without confidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that hap- 
pen on its ſurface principally ariſe. ES 
Winps.] The earth on which we hve is every where ſurrounded 
a fine inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, and 
is called Air. It is found by experiments, that a ſmall quantity of air is 
capable of being expanded, fo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be com- 
preſſed into a much ſmaller compaſs than it occupied before. The general 
cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſe of its compreſſion is 
cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere receive a greater degree 
of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put in motion, and ex- 
panded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, we call it wind in 
pn, and a breeze, gale, or ſtorm, according to the quickneſs or ve- 
ocity of that motion, Winds therefore, which are commonly conſidered 


— 
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: thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty * ſouth, there is a conſtant 
N eaſt-wind throughout the year, blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
1 and called the Trade Wind, This is occaſioned by the action of the ſun, 
D 28 TY | . e 
5 75 
F © The number of inhabitants, computed at Europe contains 153 Millions, 
t preſent to be in the known world at a medium, | Ala — goo 

taken from the beſtcalculations, are about 953 Africa — — 150 
1 millipus. Amcrica — — 150 


TY 


as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a general cauſe, and 


act with more or leſs uniformity in proportion as the action of this cauſe is 
It is found 


more or leſs conſtant, 


obſervations made at ſea, that from 
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Total 953 Millions. 


which 
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which in moving from. eaſt to weſt heats, and conſequently expands the air, 
immediately under him; by which means a ſtream, or tide of air, always 
accompanies him in his courſe, - and occaſions a perpetual eaſt wind 
within theſe limits, This general cauſe however is modied a number 
of particulars, the explication of which would be too tedious and com- 
plicated for our preſent plan; which is to mention facts rather than 


8. | 
It is likewiſe found, that in ſome parts of the Indian ocean, which are 
not more than two hundred leagues — land, there are periodical winds, 
called Monſoons, which blow half the year one way, and half the year 
another way. At the changing of theſe monſoons, which always happen 
at the equinoxes, there are terrible ſtorms of thunder, lightning, wind and 
. rain. It is diſcovered alſo, that in the ſame latitudes there is another 
kind of periodical winds, which blows from the land in the night and | 
| my of the morning, and from the ſea about noon, till midnight; theſe 
owever do not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the 
coaſt of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows always from the weſt, ſouth- 
- welt, or ſouth. On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the winds blow 
. conſtantly from the ſouth-weſt. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and 
. ſouth; the winds, as we daily peroeive in Great-Britain, are more variable, 
- hongh they blow oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between 
the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitude 
of Cape Verd and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract 
of fa condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and 
| Ughtning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of rhe 
ans, Is ; 
Tross. ] By the tides is meant that regular motion of the ſea, accor- 
ding to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The doctrine 
of the tides remained in obſcurity till the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton ex- 
plained it by his great principle of gravity or attraction. For having de- 
monſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within the ſolar ſyſtem, 
by which they mutually draw or attract one another, in proportion to their 
diſtance ; it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea which are immediately be- 
low the moon, mutt be drawn towards it, and conſequently whenever the 
moon. is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which occaſions the flowing 
oF the tide there. A ſimilar reaſon occaſions the flowing of the tide likes 
wiſe in thoſe places where the moon is in the nadir, and which muſt bg 
diametrically oppoſite to the former; for in the hemiſphere fartheſt from 
the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by her than the other 
parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the earth's center, .and 
conſequently muſt be higher than the reſt. Thoſe parts of the earth, on 
the contrary, where the moon appears on the horizon, or ninety degrees 
diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low water ; for as the waters 
in the zenith and nadir riſe at the ſame time, the waters in their neigh» 
bourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; to 
ſupply the places of theſe, others will move the ſame way, and fo on 
to the places ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, where the 
water will be loweſt. By combining this doctrine with the diurnal motion 
of the earth, above explained, we ſhall be ſenſible of the reaſon why the 
tides ebb and flow, twice in. twenty-four hours, in every place on this 
lobe. | | 1 8 | 
2 The tides are higher than-ordinary, twice every month, that is abou 
che mes of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides ; for at theſe 
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times the actions of both the ſun and moon are united, and. dram in the 
ſame ſtraight line, and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the 
conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame ſide of the earth, 
they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the zenith, and conſequentiy in 
the nadir ; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth is between the fun 
and moon, while one occaſions high water in the zenith and nadir, the 
other does the ſame, The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month, 
about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon, and are called Neap Tides; 
for in the quarters the ſun raiſes the waters where the moon depreſſes them, 
and depreſſes where the moon raiſes them: ſo that the tides are only occa- 
fioned by the difference by which the action of the moon, which is neareſt 
us, prevails over that of the ſun, Theſe things would happen uniformly; 
were the whole ſurface of the earth covered with water; but ſince there are 
a multitude of iſlands and continents, which interrupt the natural courſe 
of the water, a variety of appearances are to be met with in different places, 
which cannot be explained without regarding the fituation of ſhores, 
ſtraits, and other objects, which Have a ſhare in producing them. 
There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the ocean, which ſet ſhips 
a great way beyond their intended courſe, There is a current between 
Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs from north to ſouth. 
A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic, through the ſtraits of Gibral- 
tar into the Mediterranean. A current ſets out of the Baltic ſea, through 
the Sound or Strait between Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiſh chan- 
nel, ſo that there are no tides.in the Baltic. About ſmall iſlands and 
head-lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe very little, but in ſome 
bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe Fom 12 to 50 feet. 
Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, on 
a plane farface, Maps differ from the globe in the fame manner as a 
picture does from a ſtatue. The globe truly repreſents the earth, but a map 
no more than a plane ſurface can repreſent one that is ſpherical. But 
although the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, by 
means of ſeveral of them, each containing about ten or twenty d s of 
latitude, the repreſentation will not fall very much ſhort of the globe for 
exactneſs; becauſe ſuch maps, if joined together, would form a ſpherical 
convex, nearly as round as the globe itſelf. I 
CarDinar PoinTs.) The north is conſidered as — od 
the map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; is on 
the right hand, the face being turned to the north ; and the weſt on the 
left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn me- 
tidians, or lines of longitude; and from fide to fide, parallels of latitude. 
The outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of 
latitede and longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles, com- 
monly placed in the corner of the map, the fituation, diſtances, &c. of 
places, may be found, as on the artifeci globe. Thus to find the diſtance 
of two places, f London and Paris, by the map, we have only to 
meaſure the ſpace een them with the compaſſes or a bit of thread, and 
to apply this diftance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhews that London is 
210 miles diſtant from Paris. If the places lie directly north or fouth, eaſt 
or weſt from one another, we have only to obſerve the degrees on the meri- 
dians and parallels, and by turning theſe into miles, we obtain the diſtance 
without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, and are 
wider towards the mouth than towards the head or ſpring. Mountains are 
lxetched on maps as on a picture. Foreſts and Rect up are repreſented by a 
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kind of ſhrub ; bogs and moraſſes, by ſhades; ſands and ſhallows are de- 
ſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads ulually by double lines. Near harbours, 
the depth of the water is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fathoms. 
. L8NGTH OF MILES In piF-$ There is ſcarce a greater variety in 
FRN COUNTRIES.  \ any thing than this fort of meaſures; 
not only thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from the Engliſh, 
but thoſe of the ſame country vary, in the different provinces, and all 
commonly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs 
from the ſtatute mile, and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We 
nol JETT give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Engliſh by 
Dr. Halley. | 
The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or g furlongs. 
The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 2 Engliſh. | 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leffer mile is nearly 1 Engliſh, 
The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 11 Engliſh. 
The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 11 Engliſh. | 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh, | 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 31 Engliſh. 
The German is more than 4 Engliſh. 5 
The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh. 
The French common league is near 3 Engliſh, and 
The Engliſh marine league is 3 Engliſh miles. | 
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nF A. 
OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS, LAS, 


GOVERNMENT, AND COMMERCE. 


AVING, in the following work, mentioned the ancient names 

of countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe countries, 
carried our hiſtorical reſearches beyond modern times; it was thought 
neceſſary, in order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particular 
hiſtory of each country we deſcribe, to place before his eye a general view 
of the hiftory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the world, to the reforma- 
tion in religion during the 16th century. By a hiſtory of the world, we 
do not mean a mere liſt of dates, which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 
extremely inſignificant; but an account of the moſt intereſting and im- 
portant events which have happened among mankind ; with the. cauſes 
which have produced, and the effects which have followed from them. This 
we judge to be a matter of high importance in itſelf, and indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite to the underſtanding of the preſent ſtate of commerce, government, 
arts, and manners, in any particular country ; which may be called com- 
mercial and political geography; and which, undoubtedly, conſtitutes 


the moſt uſeful branch of that ſcience. 
It appears in general, from the firſt chapters of Geneſis, that the world, 


before the flood, was extremely populous, that mankind had made con- 
fiderable improvement in the arts, and were become highly licentious in 
their morals and behaviour. Their irregularity gave occaſion to a memo- 
rable cataſtrophe, by which the whole human race, except Noah 
and his family, were ſwept from off the face of the earth. The 

deluge produced a very conſiderable change on the ſoil and at- 


moſphere of this globe, and gave them a form leſs friendly to the _—_ 
an 
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and texture of the human body. Hence the abridgment of the life of 
man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which have ever ſince made 
ſuch havock in the world. 1 

A curious part of hiſtory follows that of the deluge, the repeopling of 
the world, and the riſing of a new generation from the ruins of the former. 
The memory of the three ſons of Noah, the firſt founder of nations, was 
long preſerved among their ſeveral deſcendants, Japhet. continued fa- 
mous among the weſtern nations under the celebrated name of Japetus; 
the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the founder of 
their race ; and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a — 
under the name of Nur Hammon. It 3 that _—_ was 
principal ers e ome centuries after the deluge. The world teemed 
with wild beaſts, and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in | 
ing them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ; and by the ad- 
miration which his courage, and dexterity univerſally excited, was en- 
abled to acquire an authority over his fellows-creatures, and to found at 
Babylon the firſt monarchy, whoſe origin is particularly mentioned PP 
in hiſtory. - t : 

Not — after, the foundation of Nineveh was laid by Aſſur: and in 
Egypt, the four — of Thebes, Theri, Memphis, and Tanis. 
began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. That theſe 
events ſhould have happened fo ſoon after the deluge, whatever ſurpriſe 
it may have occaſioned to the learned ſome centuries ago, need not in the 
imalleſt degree excite the wonder of the preſent age. We have ſeen, 
from many inſtances, the powerful effects of the principles of population, 
and how ſpeedily mankind encreaſe when the generative faculty hes under 
no reſtraint. The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incomparably more 
extenſive than thoſe of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, during this early 
age; and yet theſe kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four centu- 
ries before the diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued 
to multiply on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, the tradition 
concerning the true God, was obliterated or obſcured. This octaſioned 
the calling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen people. From - 
this period the hiſtory of ancient nations begins a little to expand 
itſelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very conſiderable importance. 

Mankind had not long been united into ſocieties before they ſet them- 
ſelves to oppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chederlaomer, king of the 
Elamites, or Perſians, was already become a robber and a conquerer. 
His force, however, muſt not have been very conſiderable, ſince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham, aſſiſted only by his houſhold, ſet upon 
him in his retreat, and after a fierce engagement, recovered all the Goit 
that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged, by a famine, to 
leave Canaan, the country where God had — him to ſettle, and 
to go into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to mention ſome 
particulars with regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke diſcovers the 
character of an improved and powerful nation. The court of the Egyptian 
monarch 1s deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. He is ſurrounded with a 
crowd of courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying his paſſions. The particu- 
lar governments into which this country was divided, are now united un- 
der one powerful prince; and Ham, who led the colony into Egypt, is be- 
come the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, however, to imagine 
that all the laws which took place in Egypt, and which have been ſo juſtly 
admired for their wiſdom, were the work of this early age. Diodorus Si-.. 
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ceulus, à Greek writer, mentions many ſucceſſive princes, who labouretl 
182 3. for their eſtabliſnment and perfection. But in the time of Jacob, 
: 1833. the firſt principles of civil order and regular government ſeem to 
Trave been tblerably underſtood among the Egyptians. The country was 
divided into ſeveral diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed 
of experienced and ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſhed for the management of 
public affairs; granaries for preſerving corn were erected; „in fine, 
the Egyptians in this age enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. 
Theſe facts, though of an antient date, deſerve our 1223 attention. 
It is from the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utili- 
ty, have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern na- 
tions of Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Greeks; 
the Greeks taught the Romans many improvements both in the arts of 
peace and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Europe 
-are indebted for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 
and Nimeveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries; ' but we know not 
. even the names of the kings who governed them, till the time of Ninus 
king of Nineveh, who, by the ſplendour of his actions, reflects light on 
this dark hiſtory. Fired by the ſpirit of conqueſt, he extends the bounds 
of his kingdom, adds Babylon to his dominion, and lays the foundation 
of that monarchy which, under the name of the Aſſyrian empire, kept 
Afia under the yoke for many ages. | 3 
The hiſtory of Europe now begins to dawn. Javan, ſon of Japhet, and 
grand ſon 6f Noah, is the ſtock from whom all the le known by the 
name of Greeks are deſcended. Javan eftabliſhed himſelf in the iſlands 
on the weſtern coaſts of Afia Minor, from whence it was impoſſible that 
ſome wanderers ſhould not eſcape over into Europe. To theſe firſt inhabi- 
tants ſucceeded a colony from Egypt, who, about the time of Abraham, 
202c, Penetrated into Greece, and, under the name of Titans, endea- 
2025. voured to eſtabliſn "monarchy in this country, and to introduce 
into it the laws and civil policy of the Egyptians. But the empire of the 
Fitans ſoon fell aſunder; and the ancient Greeks, who were at this time 
the moſt rude and barbarous people in the world, again fell back into 
their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life, Several colonies, however, ſoon 
after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and by remaining in that country, 
"produced a more conſiderable alteration on the manners of its inhabitants. 
he moſt-ancient of theſe were the colonies of Inachus and 09 : of 
whom the former ſettled in Argos, and the latter in Attica. We know 
extremely little of Ogyges or his ſucteſſors. Thoſe of Inachus endeavoured 
to unite the diſperſed and wandering Greeks; and their endeavours for 
this purpoſe were not altogether unſucceſsful. | 
But the hiſtory of God's choſen people, is the only one with which we 
are much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of curious events Which 
- occaſioned the ſettling of Jacob and his family in that part of Egypt bf 
which Tanis was the capital, are univerſally known. That 
5 died, according to the Septuagint verſion, 1794 years before Chriſt. 
794. This is a pretty remarkable æra with reſpect to the nations of hea- 
then antiquity, and concludes that period of time which the Greeks con- 
ſidered as altogether unknown, and which they have hardly Uisfigured 
by their fabulous narrations. Let us view this period then in another 
point of view, and conſider what we can learn from the ſacred writings, 


, * with reſpect to the arts, manners, and laws, of ancient nations. a 
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It is a common error among writers on this fubje&,'to conſider all tlie 
nations of aritiquity as being on the fame footing with regard to thoſe mat 
ters. They find ſome nations extremely rude and barbarous, ' and-hence 
they conclude that all were in that ſituation. They diſcover others at- 


„ arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of the firſt ages. 
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here appears, however, to have been as much difference between the in- | 


habitants of the ancient world, in points of art and refinement, as between 
the civilized kingdoms bf modern Europe, and the Indians in America, 
or Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noah was, undoubtedly, acquainted 
with all the arts of the antediluvian world; theſe he would communicate 
to his children, and they again would hand them down to their poſterity. 
Thoſe nations therefore who ſettled neareſt the original ſeat of mankind, 
and who had the beſt opportunities to avail themſelves of the knowledge 
which their great anceſtor was poſſeſſed of, early formed" themſelves into 
regular ſocieties, and made confiderable improvements in the arts which 
are moſt ſubſervient 'to human life. | 1 | 
Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of the world. 
Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, the fig-tree and the 
almond were well known in the land of Canaan; and the inſtruments of 
huſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, are often men- 
tioned in the ſacred writings. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that the ancient 
cities, both in Aſia and Egypt, whoſe foundation, as we have already 
mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity, could have been built, un- 
leſs the culture of the ground had been practiſed at that time. Nations 
who live by hunting or paſturage only, lead a wandering life, and ſeldom 


fix their reſidence in cities. Commerce naturally follows agriculture ; and 


though we cannot trace the ſteps by which it was introduced among the 
ancient nations, we may, from detached paſſages in facred writ, aſcertain 
the progreſs which had been made init during the patriarchal times. We 
know, from the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that the commercial intercourſe 
between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, before the metals come to be 


conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet this was the caſe even in the 
days of Abraham. It appears, however, from the relations which eſta- 


bliſh this fact, that the uſe of money had not been of an ancient date; it 
had no mark to aſcertain its weight or fineneſs: and in a contract for a 
burying- place, in exchange for which Abram gave ſilver, the metal is 


weighed in preſence of all the people. But as commerce improved, and 


bargains of this ſort became more common, this practice went into diſuſe, 


and the quantity of ſilver was aſcertained by a particular mark, which 


ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But this does not appear to have taken 
place till the time of Jacob, the ſerond from Abram. The reſilah, of 
which we read in his time, was a piece of money, ſtamped with the figure 
of a lamb, and of a preciſe and ſtated value. It appears from the biftory 
of Joſeph, that the commerce between different nations was by this time 
regularly carried on. The Iſmaelites and Midianites, who bought him 
of his brethren, were travelling merchants, reſembling the modern ca- 
ravans, who carried ſpices, perfumes, and other rich commodities, from 
their own country into Egypt. The ſame obſervations ' may be made from 
the book of Job, who, according to the beſt chronology, was a native of 
Arabia Felix, and cotemporary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the roads of 


Thema and Saba, i. e. of the caravans who ſet out from thoſe cities of 
Arabia, If we reflett that the commodities of this country were rather 
the luxuries than the conveniencies of life, we ſhall have reaſon to con- 


clude, 
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clude, that the countries into which they were ſent for ſale, and partieu- 
larly Egypt, were conſiderably improved in arts and refinement; for 
people do not think of luxuries until the uſeful arts have made high ads 
vancement among them - Pn ee PST an arenas. 
In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce, and that 
which is carried on by fea; which laſt kind of traffic is both later in its 
origin, and flower in its progreſs. Had the deſcendants of Noah been 
left to their own ingenuity, and received no tincture of the antediluvian 
knowledge from their wiſe anceſtors, it is improbable they ſhould have 
ventured on navigating the open ſeas ſo ſoon as we find they did. That 
branch of his poſterity who ſettled on the coaſt of Paleſtine, were the firſt 
people of the world among whom navigation was made ſubſervient to 
commerce ; they were diſtinguiſhed by a word which in the Hebrew tongue 
ſignifies merchants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known to the 
Greeks by the name of Phenicians. Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful 
ſoil, they ſet themſelves to better their ſituation by cultivating the arts. 
Commerce was their capital object; and with all the writers of pagan 
antiquity, they paſs for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to it. 
At the time of Abraham they were regarded as a powerful nation; their 
maritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laſt words to his chil- 
dren: and if we may believe Herodotus in a matter of ſuch remote. an- 
tiquity, the Phenicians had by this time navigated the coaſts of Greece, 
and carried off the daughter of Inachuss s. | 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe the know- 
ledge of ſeveral other; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a knowledge of the 
ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both to agri- 
culture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; and fo of 
other arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jacob, ſeveral nations 
were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as to meaſure 
by them the duration of their year. It had been an univerſal cuſtom 
among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time 
into the portion of a week, er ſeven days: this undoubtedly aroſe from the 
tradition with regard to the origin of the world, It was natural for thoſe 
nations who led a paſtoral life, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to ob- 
ſerve that the various appearances of the moon were compleated nearly in 
four weeks: hence the diviſion of a month. Thoſe people again who 
lived by agriculture, and who. had got among them the diviſion of the 
month, would naturally remark, that twelve of theſe brought back the 
ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame ſeaſons: hence the origin of 
what is called the lunar year, which has every where taken place 1n the 


infancy of ſcience. This, together with the obſervation of the fixed ſtars, Gr 
which ſtudy, as we learn from the book of Job, muſt have been "_ bot 
antient, naturally paved the way for the diſcovery of the ſolar year, whi bee 
at that time would be thought an immenſe improvement in Aſtronomy. aſſu 
But with regard to thoſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, Am 
it is to be remembered that they were peculiar to the Egyptians and a wor 
few nations of Aſia. Europe offers a frightful ſpeQacle during this poſt; 
period. Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages became of p 
the patterns of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſcended from a deli 
ſavage race of men, traverſing the wood and wilds, inhabiting the rocks to or 
and caverns, a wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one — 
0 


another, This, however, is no more than what was to be expo 
. | : / | £ ; | _ — 
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The deſcendants of Noah, who removed at a great diſtance from ths 
ains of Sennaar, loft all connexions with the civiliſed part of mankind; 
heir poſterity became ſtill more ignorant; arid the human mind was 

at length ſunk into an abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. S 
We 2 naturally expect that, from the death of Jacob, and as we 

advance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 

Aſſyria would emerge from theit obſcurity: this, however, is 1 4 from 

being the caſe; we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear intire- 
ly for many ages. After the reign of Ninius, who ſucceeded Ni- | 
nus in the Aſſyrian throne, we find an aſtoniſhing blank in the 
hiſtory of this empire for no leſs than eight hundred years. The ſilence of 
ancient — on this ſubject is commonly attributed to the ſaftneſs and 
effeminacy of the ſucceſſors of Ninus, whoſe lives afforded no events wor- 
thy of narration. Wars and commdtions are the great themes of the hiſto- 
rian, while the gentle and happy reighs of a wiſe prince paſs unobſerved, 
and unrecorded. Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful abilities, is BE 
ſuppoſed about this time to have mounted the throne of Egypt. 
By his aſſiduity and attentidn, the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the 
Egyptians received very conſiderable improyements. Egypt, in the time 
of Seſoſtris and his immediate ſucceſſors, was in all probability the moſt 
powerful kingdom upon earth, and according to the beſt calculation 1s 
ſuppoſed to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But 
ancient hiſtory often excites, without gratifying our curioſity; for 
from the reign of Seſoſtris to that of Boccharis, we know not 
even the names of the intermediate princes: If we judge, however, from 
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e collateral circumſtances, the country muſt ſtill have continued in a very 

2 flouriſhing condition, for Egypt continued to pour forth her colomes into 

f diſtant nations. Athens, that ſeat of learning and politeneſs, that ſchool 

s for all who aſpire after wiſdom, owes its foundation to Cecrops, „ 

e who landed in Greece, with an Egyptian colony, and endeavoured 4, omg 

n | to civilize the rough manners of its original inhabitants. From the inſti- 
f- tutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the Athenians, it is eaſy to infer 


le in what ſituations they muſt have lived before his arrival. The laws of 
ſe marriage, which few nations are ſo harbarous as to be altogether unac- 
9 quainted with, were not known in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of 
in the field, were propagated by accidental rencounters, and without all 
10 


knowledge of thoſe to whom they owed 2 Cranaus, 1755 


he who ſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom of Attica, purſued the 
ne ſame beneñcial * and endeavoured, by wiſe inſtitutions, to bridle the 
of keen paſſions of a rude people. 


Whilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 
Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natural 
boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had 


q been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to 
. aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged _ 

d, Amphiction, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſes who appear in the *** * 
12 world for the benefit of the age in which they live and the admiration of 


poſterity, to think of ſome expedient by which he might unite in one plan 
of politicks the ſeveral independent — of Greece, and thereby 
deliver them from thoſe inteſtine divifions which muſt render them a prey 
to one another, or to the firſt enemy who might think proper to invade 
them, Theſe reflections he communicated to the kings or leaders 
of the different territories, * his eloquence and uddreſs engaged 
8 . : twelve 
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weelve cities, to units together for their mutual profervation.. Tg 
deputies from each of theſe cities aſſembled twice a year at Thermopyle, 
and formed what, after. the name of its founder, was called the Am- 
- phiCtionic Council. In this aſſembly, whatever related to the general 
intereſt of the confede was Auf ed and finally determined. 
iction likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe political connexions are the 

noſt laſting which are ſtrengthened by rekgion, committed to the 
Amphictiens the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, 
from the dedications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had been amaſſed 
in it. This afſembly, conſtituted on ſuch ſolid foundations, was the 
great ſpring of action in Greece, while that country preſerved its inde- 
pendence; and by the union which it inſpired among the Greeks, 
enabled them to defend their liberties againſt all the force of the Perſian 
empire. 7 3 
| Conſidering the circumſtances, ef the age in which it was inſtituted, 
the Amphictionic council is perhaps the moſt remarkable political 
eſtabliſhment which ever took place among mankind. The Greek ſtates, 
who formerly had no connexion with one another, except by mutual in- 
roads and hoſtilities, ſoon began to act with concert, and to undertake 
diſtant expeditions for the general intereſt of the community. 'Fhe firlt of 
theſe was the obſcure expedition of the Argonauts, im which all 
1292* Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the Arpo- 
nauts was to open the commerce of the Euxine Sea, and to eſtabliſh co- 
lonies in the adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip Argo, which was the 
admiral of the fleet, is the only one particularly taken notice of; though 
we learn from Homer, and other antient writers, that ſeveral ſail were 
employed in this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, from the 1g« 
norance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about upon different — 
The rocks, ad ſome diſtance from the mouth af the Euxine Sea, ound 
great labour: they ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed through, but 
returned with the loſs of her rudder. This is expreſſed in the fabulous 
language of antiquify, by their ſending out a bird which returned with 
the loſs of its tail, and may give us an idea of the allegorical obſcurity The 
in which the other events of this expedition are involved. The fleet 
however, at length arrived at on, the capital of Colchis, — init 


forming a voyage, which, confidering the mean condition of the. art lad 
during this age, was not leſs conſiderable than the circum- navigation of nce 


the world by our modern diſcoverers. From this expedition, to that ait 
againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover the fair Helena, 
| © a queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the ave 
Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful, progreſs in power Wiſh th 
and opulence: no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were employed in this Wiſh co; 
voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards of » handed hic 
men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half decked ; and it does not 
appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to thels obe 
circumſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an inſtrument 
io neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but a mean notion of 
the ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 

Having thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine nan. 
the circumſtances of the particular countries into which it was divided- ur 
This is of great importance to our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is nlid, 
this country only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, ich a 
arts, and manners, which compoſe fo great a part of our preſent _ dat! 
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rie 
dere appears originally to have been a very remarkable reſem- | 
2 between * ſituation of the different kingdoms of 101 
Greece. They were goverfled each by a king, or rather a chieftain, who 
was their leader in time bf war, their judge in time of peace, and who 
reſided in the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies, This prince, 
owever, was far from being abſolute. In each ſociety there were à num- 
ber of other leaders, whoſe influence over their particular clans or tribes 
was not leſs tonfiderable than that of the king over his immediate fol- 
lowets. Theſe captains were often at war witk one another, and ſome- 
times with their ſoyereign. Such a ſituation was in all reſpects extremely 
unfavourable : each particular ſtate was in miniature what the whole 
country had been before the time of Amphiction. They required the 
Hand of another delicate painter td ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to en- 
able them to uce one powerful effect. The hiſtory of Athens affords 
us an Example of the manner in which theſe ſtates, which, for want of 
union, were weak and inſignificapt, became, by being cemented together, 
important and powerful. Theſeus, king of Attica, had acquired * 
a flouriſhing reputation by his exploits of valour and ability. He Ay 
ſaw the inconveniences to which his country, from being divided into 
twelve diſtricts, was expoſed, and he conceived that by means of the in- 
fluence which his perſonal character, united to the royal authority with 
which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured him, he might be able to 
remove them. For this purpoſe he endeavoured to maintain, and even to 
?ncreaſe his-popularity among the peaſants and artiſans : he detached, as 
uch as dle the different tribes from the leaders who commanded them: 
he aboliſhed the courts which had been eſtabliſhed in differents parts of At- 
ica, and appointed one council-hall common to all the Athenians. The- 
ſeus, however, did not truft ſolely to the force of political regulations. He 
alled to his aid all the power of religious prejudices ; by eflablithing com- 
non rites of _— to be performed in Athens, and by inviting thither 
rangers from all quarters, by the proſpe& of protection and privileges, 
e raiſed this city from an inconſiderable village to a powerful metropolis. 
The ſplendor of Athens and Theſeus, now totally eclipſed that of the other 
fillages and their particular leaders. All the power of the ſtate was 
Inited in one city, and under one ſovereign. The petty chieftains, who 
Lad formerly occaſioned ſo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influ- 
nce and conhderation, became humble and ſubmiſhve ; and Attica re- 
ained under the peaceable government of a monarch. | 
This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy, of which we 
ave a diſtin account, and may, without much variation, be applied 
d the other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not defined ; 
d continue long under the government of kings. A new influence aroſe,” 
hich in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the no- 
les. Theſeus had divided the Athenians into three diſtinct claſſes; the - 
dbles, the artiſans and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the ex- 
bitant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the 
0 other ranks of perſons. This plan of politicks was followed by his 
ceſſors ; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the caun- 
nance of their ſovereign, and partly from the progreſs of arts and many- 
ures, which gave them an oppottunity of acquiring property, 1 
nſiderable aud independent. Theſe circumſtances were attended 
ich a remarkable effect. IIpon the death of Codrus, a prince of 93. 
dat merit, the Athenians become weary of the regal authority, under 
D 2 pretence 
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pretence of finding no one worthy of filling the throne. of that monarchy 
who. had devoted Rimſelf to death for the ſafety of his people, aboliſhed 
the regal power, and'proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſnould be king of 
Athens: This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more 
remarkable, as it happened almoſt at the ſame time that the lens 
became unwilling to remain under the government of the true God, 
and defired a mortal ſovereign, that they might be like unto other nations, 
The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much about 
the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century before the 
Trojan war,, Cadmus, with a colony from Phenicia, had founded this 
city, which from that time had been governed by kings. But the laſt 
ſovereign being overcome in ſingle combat, by% 3 prince, 
the Thebans aboliſhed the regal power. Till the days, however, of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of ſeven hundred years, the 
Thebans performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities 
of Greece, after the examples of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves 
into republies. Buttherevolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, 
which by means of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the ton to the 
manners, genius, and politics of the Greeks, deſerve our - princi 
attention. We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up in the city 
of Athens, upon the deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This ſhoot 
gradually improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be 
pleaſant to obſerve its progreſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name 
of king, did not intirely ſubvert the regal authority: they eſtabliſhed a 
perpetual magiſtrate who, under the name of Archon, was invelted 


1079. 
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1088. with almoſt the ſame rights which their kings had enjoyed. The 
Athenians, however, in time, became ſenſible that the Archontie office 
was too lively an image of royalty fora free ſtate. After it had continued a 
therefore three hundred and thirty-one years in the family of Codrus, they þ 
endeavoured to leſſen its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by 
| ſhortening its duration. The firſt peroid aſſigned for the continuance d : 
the archonſhip in the ſame hands, was three years. But the deſire of tus 11 
Athenians for a more perfect ſyſtem of freedom than had hitherto been 8 
0 eſtabliſhed, increaſed in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed, 'They 
again called out for a freſh reduction of the power of their archons; 5 
and it was at length dermined that nine nw magiſtrates ſhauld br U 
appointed for this office. Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by tis T 
people, but accountable to them for their conduct at the expiration'd fir 
their office. Theſe alterations were too violent not to be attended vid : 
ſome dangerous conſequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with thel ev 
freedom, broke out into the moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. N wa 
written laws had been as yet enacted in Athens, and it was impoſſible tua ent 
the ancient cuſtoms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to bel the 
part aboliſhed, by the ſucceflive changes in the government, ſhouldſuk con 
' ticiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the Athenians, in the firſt futts ſing 
of their independence. This engaged the wiſer part of the ſtate, wil 
began to prefer any ſyſtem of government to their, preſent anarchy a tak 
confuſion, to caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virted tim 
diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon for compoſing a ſyſtem of law, to bn dey 
the furious and unruly manners of their countrymen. Draco underto0 
the office, but executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words f 4 efta] 
ancient hiftorian, ** His laws were written with blood, and not with wk inde 


Deatg was the indiſciminate puniſhanent of every offence, and the oy 
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"Draco were found to he a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, Affairs again 
1 5 into confuſion and diſorder, and remained ſo till the — 
of Solon. The gentle manners, diſintereſted virtue, and wiſdom 
more than human, by which this age was diſtinguiſhed, pointed him 
out as the only character adapted to the moſt important of all offices, the 

iving laws toa free people. Solon, though 8 was aſſigned 

im by the unanimous voice of his country, long deliberated whether he 
ſhould undertake it. At length, however, the motives of public utility 
overcame all confiderations of private eaſe, ſafety, and reputation, and 
determined him to enter on an ocean pregnant with a thouſand dangers. 


. 


The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh all the laws ' of Draco, 


except thoſe relating to murder. The puniſhment of this crime could not 
de too great; but to conſider other offences as equally criminal, was to 
eon found all notions of right and wrong, and to render the law ineffectual, 
by means of its ſeverity, Solon next proceeded to ne- model the political 
law ; and his eſtabliſhments on this head, remained among the Athenians, 
while they preſerved their liberties. He ſeems to have ſet ont with this 
principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citizen ſhould have an 
equal political importance, was a ſyſtem of government, beautiful indeed 
in theory, but not reducible into practice. He divided the citizens there - 
fore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed, and the 
ooreſt claſs he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. They 
bad a voice however in the general council of the nation, in which all 
matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort. But left 
this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould in the words 
of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many fails, be expoſed to the guſt of- 
folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the two anchors 
of the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of theſe courts conſiſted of four 
hundred perſons, a hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who pre- 
pared all important bills that came before the aſſembly of the people ; 
the ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, gained a prodigious . 
in the * by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, who were not 
choſen, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and moſt ſerious deliberation. 
Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 
nearer we examine it, will afford the more matter for our admiration. 
Upon the ſame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſtabliſhed. 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining nor in- 
firutive. But the governmentof Sparta, or Lacedemon, had ſomething 
in it fo peculiar, that the great lines of it at leaſt ought not to be omitted 
even in adelineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other ſtates of Greece, 
was originally divided into a number of petty principalities, of which 
each was under the juriſdiction of its own 4 4. chieftain. At length, 
the two brothers Euriſthenes and Proiles, getting poſſeſſion of this 
country, became conjunct in the royalty; and what is extremely 
ſingular, their paſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule conjunctly 
for nine hundred years. The Spartan government, however, did not 
take that ſingular form which renders it ſo remarkable, until the. 
time of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator. The plan of policy * 
deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſcribed, in compre- 
hending a ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general in all thoſe 
ctabliſhments which are deemed moſt requiſite for the ſecurity of political 
independence. 2 differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other 
governments, in having two kings, whoſe office was hereditary, though 
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their power was ſufficiently circumſcribed 7 checks and reſtrainti. 
But the great characteriſtie of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from chis, that 
in all his laws, Lycurgus had at leaſt as much reſpect to war as to political 
liberty. With this view, all ſorts of luxury, all arts of elegance ot enter. 
tainment, every thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency ta ſoften 
the minds of the Spartans, was r 4. forhid 
the uſe of money, they lived at public tables on the eſt fare, the 
younger were taught to pay the utmoſt reyerence to the more advanced in 
years ; and all ranks capable to bear arms, were daily accuſtomed to the 
moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spartans alone war was a relaxation, 
rather than a hardſhip, and they bekavedin it with a ſpirit of which none 
but a Spartan could even form a conception. ABI 1 | 
But in order to ſee the effect of theſe principles, and to connect under 
one point of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we 
muſt caſt our eye on Aſia, and obſerve the events which happened in thoſe 
great empires, of which we have ſo long loſt ſight. We have already 
ac mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, until 
the reign of Boccharis. From this period, to the diſſolution of their 
government, the Egyptians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their 
laws and political inſtitutions, than for the power of their arms. Several 
of theſe ſeem to have been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and 
were admirably calculated for preſerving order and good government in 
an extenſive kingdom. The great empire of Aſſyria likewiſe, which had 
ſo long diſappeared, becomes again an object of attention, and affords the 
firſt inſtance we meet with in hiſtory, of a kingdom which fell aſunder by 
5, its own weight, and the effeminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. .Sat- 
7*7* danapalus, the laſt emperor of Aſſyria, neglecting the-adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, and ſhutting himſelf up in his palace with hiswomen and 
eunuchs, fell into contempt with his ſubjects. The governors of his 
provinces, to whom, like a weak and indolent prince, he had entirely: 
committed the command of his armies, did not fail to lay hold of this 
opportunity of railing their own fortune on the ruins of their maſter's 
power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis, governor of Babylon, 
conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to his capital, and divide between, 
them his extenſive deminions. Theſe two kingdoms, ſometimes united 
under one prince, and ſometimes governedeach bya particular _——_ 
maintained the chief {way in Aſia, till Cyrus the Great reduced thi 
3368. — 
quarter of the world under the Perſian yoke. The manners of this 
people, as brave, hardy, and independent, as well as the government of 
Cyrus, in all its various departments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xeno- 
phon, a Grecian philoſopher and hiſtorian. It is not neceſſary, however, 
that we ſhould enter on the ſame detail upon this ſubject, as with regard 
to the affairs of the Greeks, We have in modern times, ſufficientexam- 
pies of monarchical government; but how few are our republics ? But 
the æra of Cyrus is in one reſpect extremely remarkable, becauſe, with it 
the hiſtory of the great nations of — which has hitherto engaged 
our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh, Let us conſider then the genius 
of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, in arts and ſciences, and 
if poſſible diſcover what progreſs they had made in thoſe acquirements, 
which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. | 
The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the prevail- 
ing charaQer of theſe nations ; and they — ww diſplayed it in-their 


works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now * | 
* * 8 W 
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which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to the great 
works, which adorned Babylon and Nineveh ; neither is it clearly deter- 


ined in what year they were begun or finiſhed. There are three pen ids 
————— i ky, at ſome leagues diſtance from Cairo, which are 


ſed to have been the burying-places of the ancient Egyptian kings. 
T is five hundred feet in eight, and two choulkne fix hundred 
and forty broad each way at bottom. It was a ſuperſtition among this 
people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even after death the ſoul 
continued in the body as long as it remained u ted. Hence pro- 
ceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the dead body, ſuch 
vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the greateſt preſervatives 
againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erected with the ſame view. In 
them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were concealed. This expedient, 
together with embalming, as theſeſuperſtitious monarchs conceiyed, would 
inevitably ſecure a ſafe, and comfortable retreat for their ſouls after death. 
From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and 
other works of the Eaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the 
pyramids, it | $9 that indeed they were ſuperb and magnificent ſtruo 
tures, but totally devoid of elegance. The orders of architecture were 
not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vaults. The arts, in which 
theſe nations, next to architeQure, principally excelled, were ſculpture 
and embroidery. As to the ſciences, they had all along continued to 
beſtow their PR attention on aſtronomy. It does not appear, how- 
ever, thatthey made great progreſs in explaining the cauſes of the phzno- 
mena of the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of rational and ſound philo- 
ſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that according to the teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers, 
the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, which always decreaſe in 
proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, were in high efteem among 
them, during the lateſt periods of their 1 The countries 
which they occupied, were extremely fruitful, and afforded without much 
labour all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. They had long been 
accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in great cities. Theſe circum- 
ſtances had tainted their manners with effeminacy and corruption, and 
rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation juſt emerging from 
barbarity, and of conſequence brave and warlike. This was ſtill more 
eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength and courage were 
the only circumſtances which gave the advantage to one nation over another, 
when, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortified places, which, in modern 
times, have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in ſtopping the progreſs of a 
victorious enemy, and when the event of a battle commonly decided the 
fate of an empire. But we muſt now turn our attention to other objects. 

The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, offers little, when con- 

ſidered in itſelf, that merits our regard: but when combined with that of 
Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. The monarchs who ſucceeded 
Cyrus, gave an opportunity tothe Greeks to exerciſe thoſe virtues, which 
the freedom of their governmenthad createdandconfirmed: Spartaremained 
under the influence of Lycurgus's inſtitutions : Athens had juſt recovered 
from the tyranny of the Piſiſtratidæ, a family who had trampled on the 
laws of Solon, and 1 the ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, 
when the luſt of univerfal empire, which never fails to torment the 
preaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend forth his numerous armies into 
Greece, But the Perſians were no longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who 
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general. It does not however fall within our — to mention the events of 


enemy, they — to quarrel with one another; their quarrels were fo. 
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under Cyrus had conquered Aſta. Their minds were enervated by 2 
and ſervitude. Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, whoſe 
minds were nobly animated by the late recovery of their freedom. Mil. 
tiades, in the plains of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, over- 
came the Perſian army of a hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand caval. 
ry. His countrymen, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for 
his abilities, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the 


this war, which, as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of cou 
over numbers, of liberty oyer ſervitude, deſerye to be read at length in an- 
tient writers, | E | 3 
* Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with 
4. two million one hundred thcuſapd men, and being every where de- 
feated by ſea and land, eſcaped to Aſia in a fiſhing hoat. Such was the 
ſpuit of the Greeks, ſo well did they know . | 


„That wanting virtue, life is pain and woe, 
That wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, 
„And looks around for happineſs in vain.” 


Though the Perſian war concluded gloriouſly for the Greeks, it 
463. is, in a great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes 
of that nation are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they 
ſuffered the loſs of ſo many brave men, but thoſe in which they acquired 
an immenſity of Perſian gold; it was not their enduring ſo many hard- 
hips in the courſe of the war, but their connexion with the Perſian, 
after the concluſion of it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and 
ruined the moſt virtuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. 'The 
Greeks became haughty after their victories: delivered from the common 


4 


mented by Perſian gold, of which they had acquired enough to make 
them defirous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war, 
; in which the Athenians and Lacedemonians acted as principals, 
431. and drew after them the other ſtates of Greece. They continued 
to weaken themſelyes, by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip, king of 
Macedon, (a country till his time little known, but which, by the acki 
and crafty genius of this prince, became important and powerful) ren- 
dered himſelf the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle of 

2 . . d 
33” Cheronæa. But this conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in 
hiftory, which did not depend on the Eyent of a battle. Philip had laid 
his ſchemes ſo deep, and by bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over 
ſuch a number of conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to 
his intereſt, that another day would have put in his poſſeſſion what Che: 
ronza had denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue, which was the 
baſis of their py Their popular governments ſerved only to 
ive a ſanction to their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The incipal 
prators, in moſt of their ſtates, were bribed into the ſervice of Philip; 
and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth and virtue, wa 
unequal to the mean, but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, wha, by 

flattering the people, uſed the ſureſt method of winning their aſfeQions, 
Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 
parrow Emig of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Chero: 
xa, Upon his deceaſe, his fon Alexander was choſen general againſt the 
e. frans, by all the Grecian ſtates, except the Athenians and T Wet 
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fe made a feeble effort for expiring liberty. But they were 
pb. to yigld to ſupenor 8 450. In on the ſide of Greece, 25 
Alexander fr out on his Perſian exon, at the head of thirty thouſand 
foot; and five thouſand horſe. The ſucceſs of this army in conquering - 
the whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in over-running 
ſubduing not only the countties then known to the Greeks, but many. 
of India, the very names of which had never reached an European 
ear, has been deſcribed by many authors both ancient and modern, and. 
conſtitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of the world; Soon after 
this rapid career of victory and ſucceſs, Alexander died at Babylon. 333 
His captains, after ſacrificing all his family to their ambition, divided 
among them his dominions. This * riſe to a number of zras and 
events, too complicated for our preſent purpoſe, and even too uninte- 
reſting. After confidering therefore the ſtate of arts and ſciences in 
Greece, we ſhall paſs over to the Roman affairs, where the hiltorical de- 
duction is more ſimple, and alſo more important. is 2 5 
The bare names of illuſtrious men, who flouriſhed in Greece, from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. Duri 
this period, all the arts were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection: 
and the improvements we have hitherto mentioned, were but the dawnuings 
of this glorious day. Though the eaſtern nations had raifed magnificent 
and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the world, 
who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnificence, and 
elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympus, and the Ephe- 
ſian Diana, are the firſt monuments of good taſte. They were erected by 
the Grecian colonies, who ſettled in Aſia Minor, before the reign of 
Cyrus. Phidias, the Athenian, is the firſt ſculptor whoſe works 445. 
have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, and Timantheus, during the 
ſame age firſt diſcovered the power of the pencil, and all the magic of 
painting. Compoſition, in all its various branches, reached a degree of 
perfection in the Greek language, of which a modern reader can hard! 
form an idea, After Homer the tragic poets Æſchylus, Sophocles, an 
Euripides, were the firſt conſiderable improvers of poetry. Herodotus gave 
timplicity and elegance to proſaic writings. Iſocrates gave it cadence and 
harmony, but it was left to Thucydides and Demoſthenes, to diſcover the 
full force of the Greek tongue. It was not however in the finer arts alone 
that the Greeks excelled. Every ſpecies of philoſophy was cultivated 
among them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Not to mention the divine Socrates, 
whoſe character has had the honour to be compared with that of the great 
founder of our religion, his three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xeno- 
phon, may for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety 
of expreſſion, be put on a footing with the writers of any age or country. 
Experience indeed, in a long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets 
in nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain empirics 
in learning may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 
France and in England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 
22044 T0 and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turn 
of thinking and manner of expreſſion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It 
would be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen 
and warriors, and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing in- 
Juſtice to a great number. War was firſt reduced into a ſcience by the 


5 Greeks, 


of it was the wiſe laws which Amphiction, Solon, and Ly 


of the world. Inſtead of de 
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Greeks. Their ſoldiers fought from an affeien jochoir counery, ang an 
erdor for glory, and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen 


the effect of this military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians : the cauſe 
$, had eſta. 
whoſe hiſtory, 


bed in Greece. But we muſt now leave this nation, 


doth civil and philoſophical, is as important, as their territory was incon- 


"Aderable, and turn our attention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill 
more interſting, both on their own account, and from the relation in 
which 2 5 ſtand to thoſe of modern Europe, 

The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when 
75% we view him as the leader.of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, 
is an object of extreme infignificance. But when we confider him as the 


_ » fonnder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whole progreſs — 


decline have oned the two greateſt revolutions, that ever happe 


in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His diſpoſition 


was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided into a num- 
ber of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for the diſplay 
of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with one or other 
of his neighbours, and war was the only employment by which he and his 
Pu arg expected not only to 4 themſelves, but even to 
fubfift. In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring people, we may 
obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans afterwards became maſters 
1 ke had ſubjected, he uni- 
ted them to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome acquired a new acceſſion of 
ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and became powerful and popu- 
Jous from that very circumſtance which ruins and de pulates other king, 
doms. If the enemies, with which he contended, had, by means of = 
art orarms they employed, any conſiderable advantage, Romulus imme: 
Ciately adopted that practice, or the uſe of that weapon, and im roved 
the military ſyſtem of the Romans, by the united experience of all their 
enemies. We have an example of both theſe maxims, by means of which 
the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur, in the war with the 
Sabines. Romulus having conquered that nation, not only united them 
to the Romans, but finding their buckler preferable to the Roman, in- 
ſtantly threw aſide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fight - 
ing againſt other ſtates. Romulus, though principally attached to war, 
did not altogether neglect the civil policy of his infant kingdom. He in- 
ſtituted what was called the Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hun- 
dred perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted 
laws for the T of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and un- 
ruly paſſions of his followers: and after a long reign ſpent in r 
the civil or military intereſts of his country, was, according to the be 
conjecture, treacherouſly put to death by the members of that 
2 8 * wht ho himſelf had inſtituted; +. + fo / 
The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 
Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the „ of 
the Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
was ever after the ſoul of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, laboured each 
during his reign, for the grandeurof Rome. But Traquinius Superbus, 
the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by the mot 
eruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with the inſolence of 0 
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ctus Tarquinius, who, by diſhonouriag Lucretia, a Roman lady, 
aFronted the whale n3t19n, oc honed the expulſion of the Tar. 
0 mily, and with it the di 
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$ the Romans however were cantinually engaged in war, they found it 
neceſſary to have ſame officer inveſſed with fupreme authority, who mighs 
condu& them to the field, and regylate thęir military enterprizes. In che 
room of the kings therefore they 3ppointes ep annual magiſtrates called 
Conſuls, who, without creating the {ame jealouſy, ſucceeded to all the 
power of their ſoverigns. This revolution was extremely favourable to 
the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, ho enjoyed but a temporary power 
were deſirous of n reign by ſome great action: vie 
with thoſe who had gone before him, and the Romans were daily led out 
againſt ſome new enemy, When we add to this, that the people, natu- 
rally warlike, were inſpired to deeds of yalour by every conſideration 
which could excite them : that the citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and 
fought for their lands, their children and their liberties, we need not be 
ſurpriſed, that they ſhould, in the courſe of ſome centuries, ex- 64. 
tend their power all over Italy. _ | | 
The Romans, now ſecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend 
with, turn their 2 abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Car- 
thaginians. This ſtate had been founded on the coaſt of the Mediterranean 
in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by a colony of Phenicians, and, ac- 
cording to the practice of their mother country, they had cultivated com- 
merce and naval greatneſs. r 
Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 
commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of Africa, which 
ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh ſide, 
through the ſtreights. Thus miſtreſs of the fea, and of commerce, ſhe had 
ſeized on the iſlands of Corſica and Sazdinia, Sicily had difficulty to de- 
fend itſelf ; and the Romans were top nearly threatened not to t 6 
up arms. Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival ſtates, 
known in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Carthaginians, 
with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for the Romans. 
Carthage was a powerful republic, when Rome was a truckling ſtate; but 
ſhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while Rome was in the vigour - 
of her political conſtitution. Carthageemployed mercenaries to on 
her wars; Rome, as we have already mentioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers. 
The firſt war with Carthage taught the Romans the art of fighting on the 
ſea, with which they had hitherto been unacquainted. A Carthaginian 
veſſel was wrecked on their coaſts ; they uſed it for a model, in bo 
three months fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duilius, who fought N. 
their firſt naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpoſe to mention all 
the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman 
general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this peo- 
ple. Being taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to ne- 
goclate a change of priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate, the propriety 
of that law, which cut off from thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to 
be taken, all hopes of being ſaved, and returns to a. certain death, 55 
Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in great men. Of 
all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian, was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar 
had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans, and having ſettled 
the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity * in- 
Th pire 
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Spire his ſon, though but nine years old, with his own ſentiments. Fo# 
is oſe he ordered a ſolemn ſacriſice to be offered to Jupiter, and 
leading his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his expedition againſt the Romans; the courageous boy not only 
conſented to go, but conjured his father by the gods preſent, to form him 
to victory, and teach him the art of conquering. That I will Joyfully do, : 
replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a father who loves you, if you 
bear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans, Hanni- 
bal readily compiied, and the ſolemnity of the . and the facred- 
neſs of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, as nothing could 
ever afterwards efface. Being appointed general at twenty-five 
230. years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and 
in a moment falls down upon Italy, The loſs of four battles threatens 
the fall of Rome, Sicily fides with the conqueror, Hieronymus, 
gar king of Syracuſe, declares againſt the Romans, and almoſt all 
Italy abandons them. In this extremity Rome owed its preſervation ta 
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three great men. Fabius Maximus, , popular clamour, and the 


military ardour of his countrymen, declines coming to an engagement. 


The ſtrength of Rome has time to recoyer, Marcellus raiſes the ſiege of 


Nola, takes Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his troops. The 


Romans admired the character of theſe great men, but faw ſomething 
more divine in the young Scipio, The Trccef of this young hero con- 
frmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, and held 
converſe with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, he flies 
210. into Spain, where both his father and uncle loſt their lives, attacks | 
New Carthage, and carries it at the firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival in 
Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and ſees hey 
armies defeated. Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain called 
home to defend his country, Carthage is rendered tributary, 
gives hoſtages, and engages never to enter upon a war, but with 
the conſent of the Roman people. [7 
After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars but 
great victories; before this time its wars were great, and its victories in- 
conſiderable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two 
parts; in the one fought the Romans and Carthaginians; the other was 
agitated by thoſe quarrels which had laſted fince the death of Alexander 
the Great, Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. The 
ſtates of Greece had once more diſengaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. 
They were divided into three confederacies, the Etolian, Acheans, and 
Beotians ; each of theſe was an aſſociation of free cities, which had aſſem - 
blies and magiſtrates in common. Of them all the Etolians were the 
molt conſiderable. The kings of Macedon maintained that ren 
which, in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attende 
to, a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful neighbours, 
Philip, the preſent monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, 
by ſome BT Hs $a and tyrannical ſteps; the Etolians were moſt irritated; 
and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and 
overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly re- 
dounded to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons 
were obliged to evacuate Greece ; the cities were all declared free ; but 


Philip became a tributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became 


their dependants. The Etolians, diſcovering their firſt error, endes. 
youred to remedy it by another fill more dangerous to themſelves, 
| ; : - % mas. 
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geous to the Romans. As they had called the Romans inte 

reece to delend them againſt Philip, they now called in Antiochus, 

ing of Syria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The famous Han- 


- ni bal too had recourſe to the ſame prince, ho was at this time the moſt 


rful in the Eaſt, and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alexander in 


Aſfia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much, as that of the 


Etolians; for inſtead of renewing the war in Italy, where Hannibal, 
from experience, judged the Romans to be moſt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and being overcome without dif- 
culty, fled over into Aſia. In this war the Romans made uſe of Philip 
for conquering Antiochus, as they had before done of the Etolians for 
conquering Philip. They now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object . 
of their reſentment, into Afia, and og vanquiſhed him by fen 
amous treaty. In theſe,cog- / 
queſts the Romans ſtill: allowed the ancient inhabitants to poſſeſs theft 
territory; they did not even change the form of government: the con- 
quered nations became the allies of the Roman people, which however, 
under a ſpecious name, concealed the moſt ſervile of all conditions, and 
inferred, that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of them. 
When we refle& on theſe eaſy. conqueſts, we have reaſon to be aſtoniſhed 
at the reſiſtance which the Romans met with from a barbarous prince, 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. This monarch, however had great re- 
ſources. His kingdom, bordering on the inacceſſible mountains of Cau- 
caſus, abounded in a race of men, whoſe minds were not enervated by 
pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous. al 


Ihe different ſtates of Greece and Aſia, who now began to feel the 
weight of their yoke, but had not ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported 
at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, 


and chearfully ſubmitted to his protection, Mithradates, however, was com- 
elled toyield to the ſuperior ſtar of.the Romans. Vanquiſſjed ſucceſſively 
y Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and 
ſtripped of his dominions and of his life. In Africa the Rania 25 
arms met with equal ſueceſs. Marius, in conquering Jugurtha, made all 
ſecure in that quarter. Even the. barbarous nations beyond the 
Alps, _ to feel the weight of the Roman arms. Gallia Nar- 
bonenſis had been reduced into a province. The Cimbri, Teutones, 
and other northern, nations of Europe, broke into this part of the 
empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name was ſo terrible in Africa, made 
the north of Europe to tremble. The barbarians retired to their 
wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable than the Roman legions. But 
while Rome conquered the world, there ſubſiſted an eternal war within 
her walls. This war had ſubſiſted from the firſt periods of the govern- 
ment. Rome, after the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a nominal 
liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, who were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo many odious privileges, that 
the 2% felt their dependence, and became determined to ſhake it off. 
A thouſand diſputes on this ſubje& aroſe betwixt them and the Patricians, 
which always terminated in favour of liberty. _ - _ 
Theſe diſputes however, while the Romans preſerved their virtue, 
were not attended with any dangerous conſequences. The Patricians, 
who loved their country, chearfully parted with ſome of their privileges to 
{attsty the people: and the people, on the other hand, though they ob- 
talged laws by which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt ""m 
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the fiate; and thoug h they had the power of ndmination, always named: 
Patricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſſ of foreign nations, 
became acquainted with all theit luxuries, and refinements; when they: 
became tainted with the effeminary and . of the eaſtern courts; 
and ſported with every thing juſt and h in order to obtain tem 
the ſtate, torn by the factions between its members, and without virtu 
on either fide, to keep it together, became a prey to its owh children. 
Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an 
 Inextitguiſhable hatred between the nobles and commons, and made it 
eaſy-for any turbulent demagogue to put them in action againſt each 
other. The love of their country was now no mort than a fpectous name; 
the better ſort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours 
of military diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the te- 
public, were no longer citizens. They knew none but their commander 
under his banner they fought and conqueted and plutidered, and for him 
they were ready to die. He might command them to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the camp, 
and no authority but that of their general, were ever ready to obey him. 
The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which required their 
keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded the ſubverſion of 
the republic. Theſe armies were ſo many checks upon each other. Had 
it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla; Rome would have ſurrendered its li- 
to the army of Marius. . | if, 
Julius Cæſar at length a . By ſabduing the Gauls, he gained his 
38. country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pompey, his only: 
rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. C victorious 
45, appears in a moment all over the world, in Egypt, in Aſia, in 
auritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain: conqueror on all 
ſid es, he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. 
Brutus and Cafſſius think to give Rome her liberty, by ftabng 
him in the ſenate houſe: But they only ſubject her to tyranti, 
who, without his clemency or abilities, were not inferior in ambition. The 
republic falls intothe hands of Mark Anthony; young Cæſar Oc - 
z tavianus, nephew to Julius Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſex- 
fight at Actium; there is no Brutus nor Caſſius to put an end to his life. 
The friends of liberty have killed themſelves in deſpair ; and Octavius, 
under the name of Auguſtus, and title of Emperor, remains the un- 
diſturbed maſter of the empire. During theſecivil commotions, the Ro- 
mans {ll preſerved the glory of their arms among diſtant nations, and 
while it was unknown who ſhould be maſtet at Rome, the Romans were 
without diſpute the maiters of the world; their military diſcipline and valour 
aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthaginian,'the Perſian, the Greek; tus 
Aſſyrian, and the Macedonian glory, and they were now enly a name. 
No ſooner therefore was Oftavius eſtabliſhed da tharkronn, than amhaſſa- 
dorsfrom all quarters of the known world, crowd to make their ſubmiſſions. 
Ethiopia ſues for peace; the Parthians, who had been a moſt formidable 
enemy, court his —_— the Indies ſeek his alliance, Pannonia ac- 
knowledges him, Germany dreds him, and the Weſer receives 
his laws. ViRorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of 
15* Janus, The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and 
7. eſus Chriſt comes into the world. 4% 
Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman ment, while it re- 
mained a republic, — obliges us to ſay a few words with regard * 
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the arts, ſciences, and manners of that le. During the firſt ages of 
the republic, the Romans livedin a neglect, or rather contem 
all the elegant improvements of Hife. War, politicks, and agriculture / 
wete the only SO ER becauſe they were the only arts they 
efteemed. Bur upon e downfal of Carthage, the Romans, having no 
enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, to 
cultivate the arts. Their progreſs however was not ual as in the 
other countries we have deſcribed. The conqueſt of at once put 
them in poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. a. 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, from 
the moſt ſimple le, ſpeedily became acquainted with the art, the 
luxuries, and refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always 
cultivated as the high road to eminence vgs The orations of 
Cicero are only inferior to thoſe 'of D enes, which, according to 
all our ideas, are productions. In poetry, Virgil yields only to 
Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, is perfect and inimi- 
table. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſtles, had no model among 
the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that fpecies of writing. 
In hiſtory the Romans can boaft a Livy, who poſſeſſes all the natural 
eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent and ſentimen- 
tal. Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but his works” 
do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country and human 
nature, whoſe corruptions and vices he paints in the moſt ſtriking colours. 
In philoſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, and the ſyſtem of the 
Greek philoſopher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poetry of Lueretius, 
the Romans, during the time of the republic, made not the leaſt attempt. 
In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent ; and Terence, 
though remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that comica vis, or oy 
vein of humour, which diſtinguiſhed the Greek comedians, and hi 
diſtinguiſhes our Shakeſpeare. | 
We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an zra, which preſents 
us with a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſtories, a a 
fewexcepred, difgrace human nature. They did not indeedaboliſh the forms 
of the Roman republic, tho? they extinguiſhed itsliberties, and while they 
were aftifing the moſt unwarrantable cruelties upon their ſubjects, they 
themſelves were the ſlaves of their ſoldiers. They made the world tremble, 
while they in their turn trembled at the army. Rome, from the time of 
Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic empire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. 
To form an idea of their government, we need only recal to our mind the 
ſituation of Turkey at preſent. It is of no importance therefore to con- 
ſider the character of the emperors, ſince they had no power but what 
aroſe from a mercenary ſtanding army, nor to enter into a detail with 
regard to the tranſactions of the court, which were directed by that caprice, 
and cruelty, and eorruption, which univerſally prevail under a deſpotic 
government, When it is ſaid that the Roman republic Ur the 
world, it is only meant the civilized of it, chiefly Greece, Car- 
thage, and Aſia. A more difficult ſtill remained for the emperors, 
to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; the Germans, the Gauls, the 
Britons, and even the remote corner of Scotland; for though theſe coun- 
tries had been diſcovered, they were not effectually ſubdued by the Roman 
generals, Thefe nations, though rude and ignorant, were brave and inde- 
pendent. It was rather from the ſuperiority of theirdiſcipline than of their 
courage, that the Romans gained any advantage over them. The Roman 
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wars, 


wars, with the Germans, are deſeribed by Tacitus, and from his accottits, 
though a Roman, it is, eaſy to diſcover. with what bravery they fought, 


and with what reluctance they ſubmited to a foreign yoke. From the 
_ obſtinate reſiffance of the Germans, we may judge of the difficulties the 


Romans met with in ſubduing the other nations of Europe. The conteſts 
were on both ſides bloody; the countries of Europe were fucceſſively laid 
waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the field, many were carried into ſlavery, 
and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This ſituation 
of affairs was extremely unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind, - The 
_ © Karbarousnations, indeed, from their intercourſe with the Romans, ac- 
Auired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, and manners, of their 
new maſters. Theſe however were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs 
ef liberty, for being deprived of the uſe of their arms, for being over- 
awed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay. to reſtrain them, and for being 
delivered over torapacious governors, who plundered them without mercy, 
The only circumſtance which could ſupport them under theſe complicajed 
calamities, was the hope of ſeeing better days. 2 
IT be Roman empire, now ſtretched cut to ſuch an extent, had loſt its 
fpring and force. Itcontained within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution ; and 
' the violent irruption of the Goths and Vandals, and other barbarians, 
Baſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
en the empire, either inhabited the various provinces of Germany, which 
had never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vil 
countries of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, which are now 
inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruſſian 
empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from their native country 
by that reſtlefineſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, and makes 
them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements. The firſt 
Invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
Roman legions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong and impe- 
tuous temper, only rouſed them to yengeance. The return to their 
companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries 
that abounded in countries better cultivated, or blefſed with a milder 
#limate than their own ; they acquaint them with the battles they had 
fought, of the friends they had loſt, and warm them with reſentment 
againſt their oppenents. Great bodies of armed men, (ſays an elegant 
hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives and chil- 
dren, and flaves, and Hocks iſſued forth, like regular colonies, in queſt of an 
new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. The lands which 
they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of barbarians. Thele, rec 
in their turn, puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and like a torrent 
ecntinually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before them. 
Whereverthe barbarians marched, their rout was marked with blood. "They 
ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made no diſtinction between Gre 
what was ſacred, and what was profane. They reſpected no age, or ſex, or ſub 
rank. If a man was called upon to fix upon the period, in the hiſtory of the ow 
world, during which, the condition of the human race was moſt calamitous 
and afflicted, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed from 
the death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 395, to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The cotemporary authors, who beheld that 
tecne of deſolation, labour, and are at a loſs for expreſſions to deſcribe the ed 
borrorof it. Te ſtoui ges, God, the aſtreyer of nations, are the dreadful epithet 
b; which they diſtinguiſn the moſt noted of the bar barous leaders. 
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Conſtantine; 
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- Conſtantine, who was emperor about the beginning of the fourth cen - 
tury, and who had embraced Chriſtianity, — the eat of empire” 
from Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned a prodigious alteration.” 
The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were ſeparated each other, and 
erned by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legions” 
Pom the ne and the Danube to the eaſt, threw down the weſtern har- 
riers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. 1 3 

Rome (now known by the name of the weſtern Empire, in contradiſ- 
tinction to Conſtantinople, which, from its fituation, was called the 
Eaſtern Empire) weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to the barba- 
rous nations, Its ancient glory, vainly deemed imm „is effaced, and 
Adoaces, a barbarian chieftain, ſits down on the throne of the Cæſars. 
Theſe irruptions into the empire, Were gradual and ſucceſſive.. The 
immenſe fabric of the Roman empire was the work of many ages, and. 
ſeveral centuries were employed indemoliſhing it. The ancient diſeipline 
of the Romans, ir military affairs, were ſo efficacious, that the remains of 
it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an over- match for 
all their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their emperors, and the 
univerſal corruption of manners among the people. Satiated with the 
luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at a loſs to find new - 
provocatives. The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the ingenuity of 
mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon one 
favourite diſh, The tyranny, and the univerſal depravation of manners 
that prevailed under the emperors, or as they are called Cæſars, could 
only be equalled by the barbarity of thoſe nations who overcame them. 
Towards the cloſe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a German nation, 
were maſters of the ſouthern, and more fertile provinces of Britain ; the 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; the 
Goths and Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarce an 
veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts or literature remained. 
New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new drefſes, new 
languages, and new names of men and countries, were every wilere intro- 

uced. | | 
From this period till the ſixteenth century, Europe exhibited a picture 
of moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity, Literature, ſcience, taſte, were 
words ſcarce in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and in the moſt eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the 
clergy did not underſtand the breviary which they were obliged daily to 
recite; ſome of them could ſearce read it. The human mind neglected, 
uncultivated, and depreſſed, ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The 
ſaperior genius of Charlemagne, who, about the beginning of the ninth 
century, governed France, Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred the 
Great in England, . endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, and gave their 
ſubjects a ſhort-glimpſe of light. But the ignorance of the age was too 
323 for their efforts inſtitutions. The darkneſs returned, and 
ettled over Europe more chick and heavy than formerix. 

A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies of 
government formerly unknown ; which . inſtitution is now diſtin - 
ro by the name of the Feudal Sy/iem. The king or general, who 
ed the barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of the vanquiſhed 
among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed, to 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 
The chief officers imitated the _ of the ſovereign, and in diſtri- 
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ſame condition to the grant. But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admi- 


8 reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. They 
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like ho 


born, they determined it ſhould be ſo in reality as well as in name. In 


view to drive the Turks from Jeruſalem, opened a communication between 


| lands of Scotland fo late as the year 1748. And even in Engiand, a country renowned for 
— em ng religious liberty, ſome relicks of theſe Gochie inſlitutions are perceivable # 
t 7. 8 : Y 
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buting portions of their lands among their dependants, annexed the 
rably calculated for defence againſt a foreign enemy, it degenerated into" 


a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. | 1 
The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable. They 


were deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable rights of hamanity, 
They were ſlaves fixed to the ſoil, which they cultivated, and together 
with it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale, or by 
conveyance. .Every offended baron, or chieftain, buckled on his armour, 
and ſought redrefs.at the head of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him in 
ile array. The kindred and dependants of the aggreſſor, as well 

as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel, They had not even the 
liberty of remaining neuter *. + 8 N 
The monarchs of Europe <a pov the encroachments of the nobles 
with impatience., They declared, that as all men were by nature free 


order to create ſome power, that might counter-balance thoſe potent vaſ- 
ſals, who, whale they enſlaved the people, controuled or gave law to the 
crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new yy on towns. Theſe 
privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, and formed them into eorpora- 
tions, or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and magiſtrates of 
their own nomination. | EOS X 
The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 
of mankind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and ination into whick 
they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate. A ſpirit of 
OTF revived ; commerce became an obje of attention, and began to 
ouriſh, oy 4 
Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to 
renew the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople; the 
capital of the eaſtern, or Greek empire, had eſcaped the ravages of the 
Goths and Vandals, who overthrew that of the weft. In this city, ſome 
remains of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this too, for many ag 
was the great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious 
commodities and curious manufactures of India was retained. They com- 
municated ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours in Italy; and the 
cruſades, which were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with # 


Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of rendez- 
vous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on their return 
from thence. Though the object of hel expeditions was.conqueſt and 
not commerce, and though the iſſue of them proved unfortunate, theif 
commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 

Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariner's aſs was invented 
which facilitated the communication between remote nations, and brought 
them nearer to each other. The Italian ftates, particularly thoſe of Ve- 
nice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular commerce with the = 
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® This Gothie f. Nill prevails in Poland: a remnant of it continued in the High- 


the otlier nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte of elegance, 


the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lom- 
bards. Companies or ſocieties of Lombard* merchants ſettled in 


the name of Lombard-ſtreet. 


induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and other 


Hamburg, ſoon after they had begun to open ſome trade with the Italians, 
to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived ſuch advantages 
from this union, that other towns acceded to their confederacy ; and, in 
a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered through 
hoſe vaſt countries of Germany and Flanders which ſtretch from t 


he Hanſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that its alliance was 
ourted, and its enmity was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. The 
embers of this powerful aſſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of 
ommerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws 
nacted in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe with 
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vas Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed” ſtaples, in which their 
ommerce was . carried on. Thither the Lombards brought the 
productions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, and exchang- 
d them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities of the North. 

As Bruges became the center of communication between the Lombards 
nd Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to 


f induſtry, which long ren 


es the moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in 
urope. | | 


Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which he diſco- 


dirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to the advantages 

their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which opulence was 
ſtined to flow into their country, totally neglected commerce, and did 
ot even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of which they fur- 
ſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to ſettle in his do- 
inions, as well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement and re- 
lations of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufactures of 
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e towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt rank among 
dmmercial nations. 

The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſles in the cruſades, endea- 
ured to cultivate the frendſhip of the great khans of Tartary, whoſe 
me in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and Aſia, 


es to the Chriſtian name; who, from a contemptible handful of 
e | wanderer, 
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and the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich productions of 
—— Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great —— among 


unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. During the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt in the hands of - 


: * 


different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufacturers, and the 
bankers of Europe. One of theſe cympanies ſettled in London, hence 


While the Italians in the ſouth of Furope cultivated” trade with ſuch 


: 
. 


nations around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and 
infeſted that ſea with their piracies, this — the cities of Lubec and 


bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine joined in an alliance, called 


aval ſtores; and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent of which 


uch extent as well as — as ſpirited among them a general habit 
ered Flanders and the adjacent provin- 


red the true cauſe, Edward III. of England, endeavoured to excite a 


ngland ; and firſt. turned the active and enterprizing genius of his peo- 


at they might be ſome check upon the Turks, who had been ſuch ene- 
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wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of any Huey kad 


egun. to extend their ravages over the fineſt countries of | 

The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering 
profeſſion of men, Who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties 
and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe inſidels. The 

liſh philoſopher, Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from 
their relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrims, and other books of travels. Tho firſt 
regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to 
writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 
about the year 1246, carried a letter from 
khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's ex- 
tenſive dominjons. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into 'Tartary 
and India became general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove 
that many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in 
the armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt. princes of Tartary, whoſe 
conqueſts reached to the moſt remote corners of India; and that they in- 
troduced into Europe the uſe of gun-powder and : nga the diſcovery 
made by a German chymiſt being only partial and accidental. 

Ater the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriſtian adventurers, upon their 
return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired: their 
countrymen with a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery, and were the firſ 
that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. The Por- 
tugueſe had been always famous for their application to maritime affaits; 
and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good-Hope, Great-Britain is # 
this day indebted for her Indian commerce. | 4 3h 

At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping along 
the coaſts of Africa, diſcovering cape after cape ;. but by making a gre 
dual progreſs ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate a8 1 
ſail beyond the Cape, which opened a paſſage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, 
and all thoſe countries known by the name of India, China, and Japan, 

While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India by the eat 

olumbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a —— of ſailing thither b 

e weſt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as ehamen- 
cal and abſurd, he faid his ſcheme ſucceſſively before the courts of France, 
England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such repeated 
diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus 
The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to defray it. Spal 
was now his only reſource, and there, after eight years attendance, it 
| ſucceeded, through the intereſt of queen Iſabella, who raiſed money up 
her jewels to defray the expences of his expedition, and to do honour 


er ſex. | 
Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, * 
the moſt adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in the 
of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. ; 
In this voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with, and W 
ſailors, always diſcontented, began to infiſt upon his return, threateninþ 
in caſe of refuſal, to throw him overboard ; but the firmneſs of the com 
mander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of 33 days, pat & 
end to the commotion. From the appearance of the natives he foundd 
his ſurprize, that this could not be Jo Indies he was in queſt of, a 


which he ſoon diſcovered to be a new world: of which the reader W 
find a more circumſtantial account in that part of the following W 
SEE, | 


whick treats of Amreica. 


e Innocent to the great 
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© Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe had 
þeen ſunk ſince the fubverfion of the Roman empire. Theſe diſcoveries, 
from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations of 
Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. 
The inyention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſciences 
and, laſtly, the happy reformation in car, ira all diſtinguiſh the 15th - 
and 16thcentury as the firſt æra of modern hiſtory. It was in theſe ages 
that the powers of Europe were formed into one great political ſyſtem, in 
which each took a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with leſs va- 
riation than could have been expected, after the ſhocks occaſioned by ſo 
many internal revolutions, and ſo many foreign wars, of which we have 

iven ſome account in the hiſtory of each particular ftate in the following 
ſheets. The great events which happened then have not hitherto ſpent 
their force, The political principles and maxims then eſtabliſhed, ſtill 
continue to operate ; and the ideas concerning the balance of r then 
introduced, or rendered general, ſtill influence the councils of European 
nations.“ | | | | 

From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo 

many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the 
empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that in contending for it, 
they muſt weaken their own force, and may at * render themſelves 
incapable of defending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts 
they may make are extremely illufive ; inſtead of promoting, they rather 
oppoſe their deſigns; the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the 
weaker, and great projects have not been ſo often executed by flow reite- 
rated efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle 
expedition, A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rig ts 
of his ſubjects; he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, 
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ng, 
— and if he die before it is compleated, his ſucceſſor may purſue the ſame 
to ſteps, and avail himſelf of what was done before him. But external con- 
an, queſts cannot be concealed ; they generally occafion more fear than harm, 
an, and are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they ex- 
al, cite, the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the prince, who, 
þ by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt ex- 
+ tremities, This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a power- 
ace, ful and victorious nation, is one of the beſt eſtabliſhed in the ſcience of 
ited politicks, It is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The 
bus. Itates of Greece, in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian 
pail invaſions, exhibit the ſame truth in a great variety of lights. There was 
| be not one of the moſt conſiderable. of theſe little ſocieties, but in its turn 
pon imbibed the frenzy of conqueſt, and in its turn too was reduced by this 
* frenzy to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs . The modern examples are ſo 
well known, that it is almoſt unneceſſary tomention them. Who does not 
* know that the houſe of Auſtria became the terror of all Europe, before 
| * Therrad:r who would fee this ſubject fu. ly illuſtrated, may lock at Ilocrates Ora- 
tion on the Peace; one of the moſt finiſhed models of antient eloquence, and which 
d by con'ains a rich fund of political knowledge. | . ; 
ning + Germany, Holland and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the kingdom 
— of Spa n, with the vaſt empires of Mexico and Peru, in America, were at the time of the 
Lil rcforma.ion governed by Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria: territories, which, though 
ut exceeding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratify 
nd u the ambition of that monarch, and his whole reign was a ſcene of hoſtility againſt his 
\ and neigh hours. One of his ſucceſſors, the preſent empreſs queen, and the repreſentative of 
. wi that family, was; however, upon the _ of het father, not only ſtript of her — 
wo 3 | g 
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that kingdom were ſtrained ſo far beyond their ſtrength, by an ambitious 


to the level of their own ideas. This is more particularly true wid 


augmentation of armies muſt in ſome future period, be attended with a 


\ 


it excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never  been-ths 
ohject of fear, the empreſs queen would never have become the object of 
compaſſion. France affords an example no leſs ſtriking. . The nerves of 


monarch, that it is impoſſible they ſhould acquire their natural tone in 
the courſe of this century. The debility of their late efforts, prove the 
__— 0 the evil, and the inefficacy of any remedy which is not flow 
and ual, | 8 | ö 

Gora T-BRITAIN is at preſent that kingdom in Europe which enjoys 
the greateſt proſperity. and glory. She cught.to be the more attentive 
therefore to preſerve ſo delia an exiſtence. The ſpirit of conqueſt 
neither ſuits with her phyſical ſituation, nor with her political conſtitution. 
Every attempt to extend her dominion, muſt be attended with two anfal. 
lible conſequences. The firſt, to alarm her neighbours; the ſecond, to 
augment her armies. We have ſaid enough to ſhew the danger of the 
one; the other well deſerves to be traced thro” all its effects. The encreaſe 
of taxes, the decay of manufactures, the ſpecies of commerce which alage 
is not precarious, are objects which need only to be hinted at.— But the 


conſequence of another kind, that is, the eſtabliſhment of abſolute mo- 
narchy in Great-Britain. The farther our conqueſts are removed from 
home, this danger becomes the greater. Britiſh ſubjects of conſideration 
or property will, in time, grow weary of tranſporting themſelves into 
climates ſcorched by heat, or frozen by cold. Our foreign armies mul, 
of courſe, be compoſed of men, who, having no moral tie to attach 
them to their native country, will ſoon by living in a diſtant clime, loſe? 
all natural affection for the land in which they were born. This conſe. 
quence ſeems to eſcape ſome of our modern ſtateſmen, guided more per- 
haps by ſentiment than by reaſon, and who, by ſpeeches extremely ſe. 
ductivę to human pride or ambition, would inadvertently lead this coun- 
try into a courſe of public meaſures that naturally tends to deſpotiſm. 
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LEY CR: 
OF THE ORIGIN AND. PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 


TNEITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of 
mankind. But incapable of elevating their ideas to all the ſubli 
mity of. his perfections, they have too often brought down his perfection 


regard to. thaſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but the 
natural feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions of the human 

heart, and who had received no light from heaven reſpecting this impor- 
tant object. In deducing the hiftory of religion, therefore, we muſt make 
the ſame diſtinction which we have hitherto obſerved in tracing the progrek 
of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind. We muſtſeparats 
what is human from what is divine, what had its origin from particular 
revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the unaſliſted 

operations of the human mind. | | 
. Apreeable to this diſtinction we find that in the firſt ages of the world 

the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe from 
; a divine 

but reduced fo low as to be in want of neceſſaries, and contributions were actually nid 
for her in Great Britain, whoſe king engaged in her cauſe, and at the expence of this ut; 
tion teinſlated er upon the imperial throne, | 32 
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INTRODUCTION. 63 
divine ſource, and was not as yetdisfigured by human fancies or caprice. 
In time, however, theſe began to have their influence ; the ray of tradi- 
tion was obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the greateſt 
diſtance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties of 
men, it was altogether obliterated. ng Ti - 9: 
In this fituation a particular people was ſelected by God himſelf to be 
the depoſitories of his laws and wor up 3 but the reſt of mankind were left 
to form hypotheſes upon "theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs perfect 
according to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be re. 
duced under any general heads. x . 
The moſt common religion of antiquity, that which preyailed the 
longeſt, and extended the wideſt, was Polytheiſm, or the doctrine of a 
plurality of Gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the 
phznomena of the moral world toa few general principles, has occafioned 
many imperfect accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies of 
worſhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſſble to 
give an adequate idea of the ſubject; and what is ſaid upon it in general, 
| muſt always be liable to a great many exceptions. of 5 
One thing however may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- — 
cients ſeems neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, 
nor of disfigured traditions, concering the nature of- the divinity. '-It 
ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 
powers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of ima- 
gination and paſſion. It was built therefore ſolely upon ſentiment ; as 
eachtribe of men had their heroes, ſo likewiſe- they had theirgods. 
"Thoſe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who preſided in their 
councils, whoſe image was engraved on their **»ncy, whoſe exploits were 
imprinted on their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiſtence in the 
imagination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, of 
affection, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily conceive ; but 
the power of imagination over the ſenſes, is what all men have in ſomede- 
gree experienced. Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will not appear 
ange, that the image of departing heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their 
companions,” animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, 
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of and performing, in a word, the ſame functions which they performed 
i when alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among 
"ns men unacquainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to fear any 
ith thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their courage, 
the flattered their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſup- 
11 ported by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt of thoſewho had not, 
or- | ww univerſal aſſent among all the members of their ſociety. A ſmall 
ike degree of reflection, however, would be ſufficient to convince them, that 
ef as their own heroes exiſted after death, the ſame might likewiſe be the 
ats caſe with thoſe of their enemies. Two orders of gods, therefore, would 
la be eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile; the gods who were to be 
ted loved, and thoſe who were to be feared, But time, which wears off the 
| impreſſions of tradition, the frequent invaſions by which the nations of 
md antiquity were ravaged, deſolated or tranſplanted, made them loſe the 
on names, and confound the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
ine form various ſyſtems of religion, which though warped by a thouſand 
7 particular circumſtances, — no ſmall indications of their firſt texture 
, and original materials. For in general the gods of the antients gave 


abundant proof of human infirmity. They were ſubje& to all the paſ- 
Cons of men; thay partook even of their partial affections, and in many 
|” ES inſtances 


| 
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© inſtances diſcovered their preference of one race or nation to all others, 
They did not eat and drink the ſame ſubſtances with men; they lived on 
nectar and ambroſia; they had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the ſteim 
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of the ſacrifices, and they made love with a ferocity unknown in northern 


- . climates. The rites by which they were worſhipped, naturally reſulted 


from their character. 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that the religion of the ancients was not 


much connected either with their private behaviour, or with their political 


arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocieties, whoſe principles 


do not fall within our plan, the greater part of mankind were extremel 


tolerant in their principles. They had their own gods, who watched over 
them; their neighbours, they imagined, alſo had theirs; and there was 
room enough in the univerſe for both to live together in good fellowſhip, 


without interfering or joſtling with one another. 
The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of God, by 


- announcing the purity of his character, by explaining the ſervice he re. 


quired of men, produced a total alteration on their religious ſentiments 
and belief. But this is not the place for handling this ſublime ſubje, 
It is ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion, which was founded on the 
unity of the Deity, which admitted of no aſſociation with falſe gods, 


. muſt either be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of 


mankind. The latter was the caſe. Chriſtianity made its way among 


the civilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity of its doctrines and pre- 


cepts ; and before it was ſupported by the arm of power, ſuſtained itſelf 
by the voice of wiſdom. 


The management of whatever related to the church, being naturally | 
. conferred on thoſe who had eftabliſhed it, firſt occaſioned the elevation of 
the clergy, and afterwards of the biſhop of Rome, over all the member 


of the Chriſtian world. It is impoſſible to deſcribe within our narrow 
limits all the concomitant cauſes, ſome of which were extremely delicate, 
by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was eſtabliſhed. The biſhops 
of Rome, by being removed from the controul of the Roman emperors, 
then reſiding in Conſtantinople; by borrowing with little variation, the 
religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed among the heathen world, and 
otherwiſe 2 on the credulous minds of Barbarians, by whom that 
empire began to be diſmembered; and by availing themſelves of every 
circumſtance which fortune threw in their way, ſlowly erected the fabtit 
of their power, at firſt an object of veneration, and afterwards of terror, 
to all temporal princes. The cauſes of. its happy diffolution are more 
palpable, and operated with greater activity. The moſt efficacious wat 
the rapid improvement of arts, government and commerce, which after 
many ages of barbarity, made its way into Europe. The ſcandalous livey 
of thoſe who called themſelves the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, their igno- 
rance and tyranny, the deſire natural to ſovereigns of delivering themſelyes 
from a foreign yoke, the opportunity of applying to national objects, the 


immenſe wealth which had been diverted to the ſervice of the church in 


every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the ardour of the firſtreformers, 
and haſtned the progreſs of reformation. The abſurd mummeries eſta- 
bliſhed by the Romiſh clergy, in order to elevate their power, and aug- 
ment their riches, were happily turned into ridicule by men of letters, 
who, on that account, deſerve to be held in everlaſting eſteem, as they 
contributed, in a very eminent degree, to that aſtoniſhing event, ſo fa- 
vourable to the civil, as well as to the religious liberties of mankind. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with 
Europe. 
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rovement; and where the arts, whether of utility or ornament, the 
ciences, both military and civil, have been carried to the teſt height 


rope we find the greateſt ty of character, government, and manners, 
and from whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, 
either for our entertainment or inſtruction. en ee 
Geography diſcovers to us two circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which —_ s have had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt the happy temperature of its climate, 


no part of it lying within the torrid zone ; and, ſecondly, the great variety 


animals, is well known from experience, Theimmenſe number of moun- 


from one another, 1s likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants. 
' Theſe natural boundaries check the. progreſs of conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 
which has always been ſo rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 


different nations; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more 
favourable for exciting human induſtry and invention, than the natural 
unſolicited luxuriancy of more fertile foils. ; 
There is no part of Europe fo diverſified in its ſurface, ſo inter- 
rupted by natural boundaries or diviſions, as Greece ; we have ſeen 
that it was in Greece the human mind began to know and to avail itſelf 


ſure, were invented, or at leaſt grealy-improved. What Greece there- 
fore is with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with regard to the reſt 
of the globe. The analogy may even be carried further, and it is 
worth while to attend to it, As ancient Greece (for we do not ſpeak of 
Greece, at preſent under the ungatural tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtin- 
— above all the reſt of Europe, for the equity of its laws, and the 
reccom of its Political conſtitution, ſo has Europe in general been re- 
markable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt, from the laws of nature and equa- 
lity, than have been admitted in other quarters of the world. Though 
moſt of the European governments are monarchical, we may diſcoyer, on 


exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the number and force of theſe 
checks, the monarchies of Europe, ſuch as Ruſſia, France, Spain, and 
Denmark, differ from one another. Beſides monarchies, in which one 
man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe, ariſtocracies or govern- 
ments of the nobles, anddemocracies, or governments of the people. Ve- 
nice is an example of the former; Holland, and ſome ſtates of Italy and 


governments, which cannot be aſſigned to any one claſs. © Great Pritain, ' 


which partakes of all the three, is the moſt ſingular inſtance of this kind 
We are acquainted with ; and that of Sweden 1 


nearly allied to it. The other mixed governments in Europe, are com- 


poſed 


tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 


of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts ſubſervient to utility or plea- 


nce the late revolution is 


and perfection. If we _ the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Eu- 


of its ſurface, The effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and 


Eaſt: the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between 


>». 


due examination, that there are a thouſand little ſprings, which check 
the force, and ſoften the rigour of monarchy in Europe, which do not 


Switzerland, afford examples of the latter. There are likewiſe mixed 


* 66 | 
a poſed only of two of the 3 forms, ſuch as Poland, and feveral ſtates 
e 


of Italy, &c. all which ſhall 


the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, when 
viewed by perſons of different educations and Erich 
vided into a number of different ſects, but w | 
under three general denominations; 1ſt, The Greek church; 2d, Popery; 
d. Proteſtantiſm; which laſt is again divided into Lutheraniſm, and 
ſm, ſo called from Luther 
_ 'formers of the 16th century. 
The languages of Europe are 


and 3 
Calvini 
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lained at length 


in their proper place 


The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Europe, 
urkey ; but from the various capacities of the human mind, "and 


32 that re 


ch may be comprehended 


is di. 


Calvin, the two diſtinguiſhed re. 


derived from the fix following: the Greek 


Latin, Teutonic, or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic, 


» # ; * 160 


GRAND Divrsioxs OF EUROPE. | 

HIS grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the 1oth degre 
1 weſt, and the 65th degree eaſt ug: 

the. 36th and 72d degree of north lat. It 


— 


>» 


_ 


from 


London; and betwee 


is bounded on the North, by 


the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; an the ſouth, by the Mediter 


ranean Sea, which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt, by the At 
lantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; being 3000 miles long 
and 2500 broad. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates. 


* 


13 4. 1 Diſt.&Bearin Diſt. of Time| 2 
Kingdoms. Lengeb|Breadeb| Chief City. rom London. ir om London * 
4 [ ; i ® ' Miles. H. M. FAN 
S \ England 360 | 4oo [Lendon 1 # © * {Lutherans 
*Z = 4 {Scotland 300 | 150 [Edinburgh | 400 N. o 12 aft, JCalvinitts 
2 * Ire fand 285 | 160 Dublin 270 N. W. o 26 aft. [Luth. CAL 
| Norway 1000 | 300 [Bergen 540 N. | © 24 bef, [|Lutherath. 
Denmark 240 | 180 Copenhagen] geo N E. | © go bef. [Lutherans 
Sweden 800 5oo [Stockholm | 750 N. E. | 1 io buf. - Lu heraus 
{ + uſſia 15co | rioo [Peterſburg | 1140 N. E. PAZ 4 bet. Geck Chun 
Poland | 700 | 680 [Warſaw 760 E. 1 24 bt. Pap. Luths 
* a Unce"fain. [Berlin 540 E. o 59 bef. Luth. and 
zermany boo | goo [Vienna 600 E. 1 $ det. ap. Euth. 
obe mia 00 {#50 |Praguc Goo E. 1 4 bef, [Papiils: 
82 Lolland 150 [ 100 Amttetdam 180 . o 18 bef. Dal vinids 
2 S |} {-landces 200 | 2co [Pruffcis 180 S. E. | © 16 bef. [Papir's 
2 trance Soo |. $oo [Haris 200 S. .. | © - 9 bef. Fapi s 
pain 720 | $05 [Mairrid 800 5. o 17 aft. apiſts 
Pr tgal 200 '00 Lilbon 350 S. W.| 0-38 aft _ [Papiſts 3. 
„2 rland] 26 [g [Bon 4205. E. | © 28 bet. * Catrin and 
| Sev. ral N Piedmont, Monterrat, „an, Parma Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, 1 
2. mall rates { Furin Cafal, Milan. Parma Modena, Mantua Venice. Genoa, 
2 040 GOm 2 120 [Rome 920 3. K. O 5 hef Papiſts 
Y V-rles | 280 120 [Naples 8 70 S. E. | 1 obef. ap its 
Haunyary 300 200 Buda 780 . E. 1 17 bet,  [Papilts 
= . ])anwubian | Conttan- 5 - ” 4 
> 3 Provii c "+ 600 JET tinople 1320 8. E. * 58 bef. 5 Mahemetat 
— : it. Tertury} 380 | 210 JCaffa 1500 F, 2 24 bef. Greck ( 
DH | 3recce 409 242 | \'hens | 3360 8. E [| 3 37 hef. 
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into four parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Gree 


DENMARK./ * 67 


Pxclubre © of the bring Illes, mentioned above, Europe contains the | 


" following e lands, vis,” vu 
＋ — — | 
| — Leland MTS Ig: + EE J Preben, . 
Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Faller, at LIM J 
Langland, Laland ;' Femeren, Cy | 


Mona, Bornholm, — 
Baltic 5e® J Gothland, Ocland, „ Aland, „ Rugen, - 


Oſel, Dagbo, 

Uſedom, Wollin, 8 

Ivica, — — — 

Majorca, '— — — 
Mediterranean —— * ant 5 

"Sardinia, — . — Ä(—ů 

Lici! 


Y» 

Adriatic, or f Luſiena, Corfu, Gephalonia, 6a, Zane, 1 
Gulfof Venice. Y Leucadia, — 

ky Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, I Lem- + 
Archipelago, nos, Tenedos, Scyros; Mytelene, 
and Levant Scio,Samos, Patmos, Paros, Ce- 
| rigo, Santorin, &c. being part of 
ancient and modern Greece. 


D ENMARK. 
] Shall, according to my plan, begin this Lava of his Daniſh n ma- 


jeſty's dominions with the moſt northerl « fa tuations, and divide them 


„Iceland, and the Faro 
Illes; 2d, MY 6 7 Proper and 4th, lis German terri- 
tories 


= * # 


The dimenſions of theſe countries may be ſeen in the following table. 


| Denmark. 3 
5 N. Jutland | 95,60 
2 8. Jutland, | . 
oper. þ or Sleſwick F 2,7178 
5 
+ Zealand, ' 1,935 
8 2 Funen, | 7638 
2 | Falſter and 
<= >Langland, — 
* 2 | Femeren, 50 
82 Alſen, 54 
E Mona, 39 
{ = Bornholm 16 
Ia the N. Seas, Iceland N ao 
| Norway,” 71,400 
_ Daniſh Lapland, 85 
Weſtphalia, Oldenbu rg, "a 
ower Saxony, Stromar, 1,000 
. Da. Holſtein. | 
| Total, 164,041 - J 


Wy 


&s WEST GREENLAND. 
The reader may perceive, that in the above table no calculation q; 
made of the dimenſions of Eaſt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe, in fa&, 
they are not yet known, or known very imperfectly; we ſhall, however, 
1 to give the lateſt accounts of them, and from the beſt authorities 
that have come to our hands. 5 N 18 ” 


EAST axy WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, and 
'" THE ISLANDS IN THE ATLA xT1C OR. | 
pO" "RASTGRERBNLAND. 
THE moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions ; or, as 

others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 
lies between 10 and 11 deg. E. long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. Lat. Tho'it 
is now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by Sir Hugh 

Willoughby, 15533 and is — to be a continuation of Old Green. 


land. it obtained the name © 5 en, from the height and ragged. 
neſs of its rocks. - 'There is a whale fiſhery, chiefly proſecuted by. the 


: ö 


Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, on its coaſts. It likewiſe contains tun 
harbours; one called South Haven, and the other Maurice Bay ; but thy 
inland parts are uninhabited, | | 


| VEST GREENLAND, 


TES between the meridian of London, and 50 deg, W. long. and 
between 60 and 73 deg. N. lat. 2. 
IN HABITAN TS.] By the lateſt accounts from the miſſionaries, em, 
ployed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number 
does not amount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, hows 
ever, thinks that the roving ſouthlanders of Greenland may amount ta 
about 7000. There is a great reſemblance between the aſpect, man, 
ners, and dreſs of thoſe natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, 
from whom they naturally differ but little, even after all the pains 
which the Daniſh and German miſſionaries have taken to convert and 
civiliſe them. They live in huts during their winter, which is incredi- 
bly ſevere ; but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the lateſt and beſt ac- 
counts of this country, ſays, that in their —＋ ſummer days it is fo hot 
that the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their ſummer garments. They 
have no trade, though they have a moſt improveable fiſhery upon their 
coaſts; but they employ all the year either in fiſhing or hunting, in whick 
they are very dexterous. 

CurIosiTiIEs.] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, 
among the fields of ice that have been encreaſing for ages, is one of the 
greateſt curioſities in nature. Theſe fields or pieces of ice, are, fre- 

nently, more than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet i 
Aicknef ; and when they are put in motion by a-ftorm, nothing can be 
= terrible; the Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them 1n one 

on. 

There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Greenland; ſome white, and 
others black. The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is im moſt eſteem, 
on account of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat blubber he affords, 
which turns to oil. His tongue is about eighteen feet long, incloſed in 
long pieces of what we call whalebone, which are covered with a 


of hair like horſe hair; and on each fide of his tongue are 250 bis 
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ef this whalebone. As to the bones of his body, they ate as hard as, 
an ox's bones, and of no uſe. There are no teeth in his mouth; and he 
is uſually between 60 and 80 feet long ; very thick about the bue. 
grows leſs from thence to the tail. ; 


When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the ward is. immediately given, 


fall, fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; ſix or eight 


men being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to 
one ſhip. 1 

When they come near the whale, the ſtrikes him with his 
harpoon (a barbed dart), and the monſter finding himſelf wounded, | 
ſwiftly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him, 7 
they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of th“ 
boat taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the fide of it, one 
wets it conſtantly with a mop. After the whale has run ſome hun x 
fathoms deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a ter- 
rible noiſe with his ſpouting, that ſome have compared it to the firing of 
cannon. So ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the water, ſome of the 
harpooners fix another harpoon in him, 1 he plunges again into 
the deep; and when he comes up a ſecond time 15 him with ſpears 
in the vital parts, till he ſpouts out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, 
beating the waves with his tail and ſins, till the ſea is all in a ſoam, the 
boats continuing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength; 
and when he is dying, he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on 
ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they be ata diſtance from the land. There they 
cut him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they 
have conveniences on ſhore ; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and 
bring them home; but nothing can ſmell 2 than theſe ſhips do. 
Every fiſh is computed to yield between 60 and 100 barrels of oil, of 
the value of 31. or 41; a barrel. Though the Danes claim this country 
of Eaſt Greenland, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a 
manner monopolized this fiſhery, + | 


ICELAN D, 


| 8 between 63 and 68 deg. N. lat, and between 10 and 26 deg. W. 
long, from the meridian of London: extending from eaſt to weſt 
about 720 miles. 9579 

IxHABITANTSs.] The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be about 80, ooo; 
though it is thought that they were formerly fe more numerous, till the 
country was depopulated by the ſmall-pox, and peſtilential diſeaſes. They 
are ſubje& to the crown of Denmark, and conform to the religion and 
lawsof Norway, His Daniſh majeſty names their governor, called Stabs- 
Amtman ; but he appoints a deputy governor, called Amtman, who 
reſide in Iceland, at the king's palace of Reſſeſted, on a falary of 400 
rix-dollars ; and he has magiſtrates under him, both in civil and ſpiritual 
caſes. The people are naturally hardy, honeſt, and induſtrious. They 
amuſe themſelves with cheſs and ſinging. In ſome things they differ little 
from the Danes and Norwegians; though they have many cuſtoms peca- 
liar to themſelves. | 

Trape.] The commerce of this iſland is monopolized by a Daniſh 
company, Its exports conſiſt of dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, 
beef, butter, tallow, candles, train oil, coarſe woollen-cloth, ſtockings, 
boots, ſhoes, gloves, raw wool, ſheeps-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox-furs of 

: | various 
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ſpace of this cluſter extends about 60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, 


4900, add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. 


and on the eaſt, itis divided from Sweden by a lon — of mountains 


ſions in Denmark for its extent; it is a country ſo little known to the ref 


being all that while frozen to a conſiderable thickneſs. In 1719, ſeven 


4 
. 


ve their conveniences, as they facilitate the conveyance of 
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colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports conſiſt of tim. 
frigg-lines, and hooks, tobacco, 'bread, horſe ſhoes, brandy, gin, 
ine; le, linen, and a little filk; excluſive of ſome neceſſaries and 
ſuper ties for the more wealth. lo Von ley arg 
-STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] As Iceland affords no bait for avarice 
or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's 
protection: and the revenue he draws from the country, amounts to about 
EE FARO ISLANDS, _ 
8 O called from their lying in a cluſter, . and the inhabitants ferrying 
from one iſland to another. They are about twenty: four in number, 
and lie between 61 and 63 deg. N. lat. and between 5 and 8 W. long. The 


to the weſtward of Norway; W Shetland and the Orkneys on the 
ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north-weſt, 
The trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 


| NORWAY. 
Nauk, BounDarIEs, 1 TH E natural ſignification of Norway 
AND EXTENT. is, the Northern-way. It is ſituated 


between the 57th and 72d degrees of North lat. and between the 4th and 
15th degrees of Eaſt long. Its length is computed at 750 miles ; its breadth 
at 170. It is bounded on the ſouth by the entrance into the Baltic, called 
the Scaggerac, or Categate; on the weſt and north, by the northern ocean, 


called at different parts by different names; as Fillefield, Dofrefield, 
Rundfield, and Dourfield, The reader may conſult the table of dimen- 


of Europe, that it is difficult to fix its dimenſions with preciſion. | 

CLIMATE.] The climate of Norway varies — — to its extent, 
and its expoſiture toward the ſea, At he, the winter is moderate, 
and the ſea is practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly 
covered with ſnow ; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle of 
October, with intenſe ſeverity, to the middle of April; the waters 


thoutand Swedes, who where on their march to attack Drontheim, | 
in the ſnow, on the mountains which ſeparate Sweden from Norway ; 
and their bodies were found in different poſtures. But even froſt and ſnow 


land. As to the more northerly parts of this country, called Finmark, 
the cold is ſo intenſe, that they are but little known. At Bergen, the 
longeſt day conſiſts of about nineteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about fix. In 
ſummer the inhabitants can read and write at midnight by the light of the 
-ſxy ; and in the moſt northerly parts, about mid-ſummer, the ſun is con- 
tinually in view, In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there 
is only a faint glimmering of light at noon, for about an hour and a half; 
cwing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the mountains, Nature, not- 
withſtanding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in the midſt of 
tueir darkneſs, the ſky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the aurora borealis 
ſo bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral 
The 


trades in open air. 


— 
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The air is ſo pyre in ſome of the inland parts, that the inhabitants live 
ſo long as tb be tired of life; and cauſe themſelves to be tranſported'to a 
eee air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, have, yer, ſome- 
| imes dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole villages. a as 
MounTains.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſ} mountainous 
| ountries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal} mountains 
| unning from ſouth. to north: to paſs that of Hardanger, à man muſt - 
; -avel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, pp of fifty. 
Nofrefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps, in Furope. 8 
vers and cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful preciplces, and are paſ- 
able only by ſlight tottering wooden bridges, render trgvelling in this 
ountry very terrible and dangerous; though the goyernment is at the 
xpence of B at different 8, houſes accommg ted with fire, 
ight, and kitchen urniture. De d from this vaſt ghain, other im- 
enſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway ſgme of them with 
eſervoirs of water on the = - and the whole forming a moſt ſurprizin 
andſcape. The activity of the natives, in recovering their ſheep and 
goats, when penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in one bf thoſe 8, is 
wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered flown from the top of 
he mountain fitting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope; 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens it to 
he ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The caverns that are to 
de met with in thoſe mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, perhaps, 
n any other part of the world, though leſs liable th gbſervation. One of 
hem, called Dolſteen, was, in 1750, viſited by ivo elergymen; who 
eported, that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea daſhing over 
eirheads ; that the paſſage was as wide and as high as an ordinary church, 
he ſides 2 — and the roof vaulted: that they deſcended a 
light of natural ſtairs; but when they arrived at another, they durſt not 
enture to proceed, but returned; and that they gonſumed two candles 
going and returning. 2 | e 5 
FoxesTs.] The chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, which fur- 
iſh foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boards; and ſerve beſide 
or all domeſtic uſes; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, bridges, 
hips, and for charcoal to the founderies. The chief timber growing here, 
re fir and pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed (a very curious wood), birch, 
deech, oak, eel, or alder, juniper, the aſpin- tige, the comel, or ſloe- 
ree, haſel, elder, and even ebony; (under the mguntains of Kolen)-lyme 
nd willows. "The ſums which Norway receivey for timber, are very con- 
iderable; but the induſtry of the inhabitants ig greatly aſſiſted by the 
ourſe of their rivers, and the ſituation of their lakes; which affords 


em not only the conveniency already r dig 


ed, of floating down their 
mber, but that of erecting ſaw mills, for dividing their large beams into 


lanks and deals. A tenth of all ſawed timber bonne to his Daniſh ma- 
ſty, and forms no inconſiderable part of his revenue. , 

STONES, METALS, 0 Norway contains quarxies of excellent marble, 

AND. MINERALS. Has well as many other kinds of ſtones; and the 
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nagnet is found in the iron mines. The amianthus or aſbeſtos, which 
hen its delicate fibres are wove into cloth, are*cleaned by the fire, is 
| ikewiſe found here: as are cryſtals, granates, amethyſts, agate, thunder- 
ones, and eagle-ſtones, Gold found in Norway, has been coined into 
of ucats, His Daniſh majeſty is now working, to han advantage, a filvet 


4 ne at Koningſberg; other filver mines have found in differenr 


Parts 
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2 the country; and one of the . eng maſſes that have bed 
diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds is to be ſeen at the Royal Muſeum 
at Copenhagen, The lead, copper, and iron- mines, are common Jt 
this country: one of the copper mines at Roraas, is thought to be the 
richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quickſilver, ſulphur, vitrial, 
allum, and various kinds of loam; the different manufactures of which 
bring in a large revenue to the crown. | 3M 
Rivers AND LAKES,] The rivers and freſh-water lakes in this coun- 
try, are well ſtocked with fiſh : and navigable for veſſels of conſiderable 
burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes 'is, 
that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the coheſion: of 
roots of trees and ſhrubs :- and though torn from the main land, bear 
herbage and trees: So, late as the year 1702, the noble family ſeat of 
Borge, near Frederieftadt, ſuddenly ſunk with all its towers and battle. 
ments, into an abyſs 100 fathoms in depth; and its fite was inſtantly 
filled with a piece of water, which formed a lake zoo ells in length; 
and about half as broad. This melancholy accident, by which fourteen 
ople and two hundred head of cattle periſhed, was occaſioned by the 
—— being undermined by the waters of a river. . 
Uncommon ANIRATLs, All the animals that are natives of Den- 
FOWLS, AND FISHES, ö mark, are to be found in Norway, will 
an addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
elk, the rein-deer, the hare, and rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 
the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin and the beaver; 
The elk is a tall aſh-coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of the 
horſe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and in the winter ſocial ; and their 
fleſh taſtes like veniſon. The rein-deer is a ſpecies of fag; but we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention him more particularly afterwards. The hares 
are ſmall ; and are faid to live upon mice in the winter time, and to 
change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears are 
ſtrong and ſagacious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 
their other qualities are in common with the reſt of their ſpecies it 
northern countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary oo 
mens of their ſagacity, recorded by the natives: they are hunted by hitle 
dogs; and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia. The Norwe- 
ian wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or a goat, 'unleb 
impelled by hunger: the natives are dexterous in digging traps for then, 
in which they are taken or killed. The lynx, by ſome called the goupes, 
is ſmaller than a wolf, but. as dangerous; they are of the cat kind, and 
have claws like tygers; they dig under ground, and often undermine 
ſheepfolds, where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynxu 
beautiful and valuable: as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes 
are likewiſe found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that i 
animal in other countries; they have a particular way of drawing crab 
aſhore, by dipping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold d 
The glutton, otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles a tum- 
ſpit dog; with a long body, thick legs, ſharp elaws and teeth; his far, 
which is variegated, is ſo precious, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, 0 
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preſerve the ſkin unhurt: he is bold, and fo ravenous, that it is ſaid he 
will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtomach h 
ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe ſtanding trees: when taken, he h 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little creature, 
remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs ; and few of our readery 2 
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told that their fur forms a principal part even af royal inagnificences 
- Jn! little difference between the 2 and a large brown foreſt cat, 
duly its head and ſnout are ſharper; it is 8 and its bite 888 
gerous. I ſhall have occaſion to mention the beaver in treating of Nortl 
America. * : 


build upon rocks; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe of 
their wings reſembles a ſtorm ; their ſize is the 1 of a duck : 
they are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much eſteemed; No fewer 
than thirty different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various 


3 kinds of pigeons, and ſeveral forts of beautiful wild ducks; The Norwe- 
ar gian cock-of-the-wood, 1s of a black or darky grey colour, his eye reſem- 
of bling that of a pheaſant ;, and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable 


birds. Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea ; the 
former is ſo. ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two 
years old: the ſea, or fiſh-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts on 


being unable to free his talons from their bodies, he is dragged into the 
water and drowned; © | 4 bre *. 
The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhipgly fruitful in all iſh that 


0 are found on the ſea-coaſts of Europe, which need not here to be enuz 
de merated. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. 


The haac-mœren, is a ſpecies of ſhark ten fathoms in length, and its 
liver yields three caſks of train oil. The tuella-flynder is an exceſſive large 
turbot, which has been known to cover a man who had fallen over- board, 
to keep him from riſing. The ſeaſon for herring fiſhing is announced to the 
fiſhermen by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of which ſeven dif- 
ferent ſpecies are mentioned) in following the herring ſhoals; The large 
whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark marble ſkin, and white 
belly :-they ſpout out the water, which they take in by ike land through 


two holes or openings in the head. They copulate like land-animals, 
ſtanding upright in the ſea. A young whale, when firſt produced; is 
about nine or ten feet long; and the female ſometimes brings forth two 
at a birth. The whale devours ſuch an incredible number of ſmall fiſ, 
that its belly is often ready to burft ; in which caſe he makes 4 moſt tre- 
mendous noiſe from pain: The ſmaller fiſh have their revenge: ſome of 
them faiten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; others, with ſh 

horns, or rather bones on their beaks, ſwim under his belly; and ſomka 


fleſh, Even the aquatic' birds of prey declare war againſt him when he 
comes near the ſurface-of the water; and lie Has been known to be fo 
tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the rocks. The coaſts of 
Norway may be ſaid be the native country of herrings. Innumerable 
are the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the north pole ; and abour 


ſupply the Weſtern Iſles and coaſts of Scotland, another directs its courſe 
round the eaſtern part of Great Britain down the Channel, and the third 
enters the Baltic through the Sound, They form great part of the food 


follow them and feed upon their ſpawn; and are taken in prodigious 
numbers in fifty or ſixty fathoms water : theſe, eſpecially their roes, and 
the oil extracted from their livers, are exported and fold to great advan- 
tage; and aboye 150,900 people are maintained by the herring and other 
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No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway. The Ale 


aquatic food ; and ſometimes darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that 


times rip it np; ſome are provided with long ſharp teeth, and tear his 


the latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three bodies : one of theſe | 


of the comnion 22 and the cod, ling, cabeliau, and torſk fiſhes, 
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hing on the coaſt of Norway. The ſea- devil is about ſix feet in length, 
and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and voracity. The 


ſcorpion is like wiſe of a hideous form, its head being larger than its whaly 
body, which is about four feet in length; and its bite is ſaid to be g 


; us. 
The moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients concerning ſez 
monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegiag 
ſeas; and the ſea ſnake, ' or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted; 
chimera. In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſter of a ſhip; i 
head reſembled that of a horſe; the mouth was large and black, x 
were the eyes, a white mane hanging from its neck: it floated on the 
ſurface of the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea: 
between the head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were vey 

thick: and the length of this ſnake was more than a hundred yards, fone 
ſay fathoms. They have a remarkable averſion to the ſmell of caſtor; ix 
which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark maſters, provide themſelves with 
quantities of that drug, to prevent being overſet; tue ſerpent's olfattan 
nerves being remarkably exquiſite. The particularities recounted of thy 
animal would be incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath. Egede(z 
very creditable author) ſays that on the 6th day of July 1734, a large and 
frightful ſea monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head 
reached above the main-top maſt of the ſhip; that it had a long ſhah 
ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a whale ; that the body Lend 
to be covered with ſcales; the ſkin was une ven and wrinkled, and thy 
lower part was formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is fa 
to be as thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe ſhell; 
and his excrement, which floats upon the ſurface of the water, is com 
ſive, and bliſters the hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. | 

I ſhould be under great difficulty in mentioning the kraken or korven, 
were not its exiſtence proved ſo ſtrongly, as ſeems to put it out of all doubt 
Its bulk is ſaid to be a mile and a half in circumference ; and wha 
part of it appears above the water, itreſembles a number of {mall iſland 
and ſand banks, on which fiſhes diſport themſelves and ſea-weeds groy: 
upon a farther emergement, a number of pelluc'd antennz, each about 
the height, form, and ſize of a moderate maſt, appear; and by ther 
action and re- action he gathers his food, conſiſting of ſmall fiſhes, When 
he ſinks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſucceeds 
and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680, 4 
young kraken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of A 
ſtahong; and his death was attended with ſuch a ſtench, that the channel 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering into any romantic thed- 
ries, we may. ſafely ſay, that the exiſtence of this fiſh being proved, a& 
counts for many of thoſe phænomena of floating iſlands, and tranſitay 
appearances in the ſea, that have hitherto been Feld as fabulous by tis 
learned, who could have no idea of ſuch an animal. 
The mer-men and mer-women hold their reſidence in the Norwegin 
ſeas: but I cannot give credit to all that is related concerning them If 
the natives. The mer-man is about eight ſpans long, and, undoubtedly, 
has as much reſemblance as an ape has to the human ſpecies. a. 
forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin oreath 
characteriſe its head; its arms are thort, but without joints or elbows, 
they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the pal 
kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of generation 
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\ cate their ſexes ; though their under parts, which remain in che wa- 
r, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes. The females, have breaſts, at which 
ey ſuckle their oung ones. It would far exceed the bounds allatted to 
dis article, to follow e Norwegian adventurers through all the different 
ſcriptions which they have given us of their fiſhes : but they are ſo well 
vthenticated, that I make no doubt, a new and very ſurpriſing theory of 
buatic animals may in time be formed, 5 

Cur10s1T18s.] Thoſe of Norway are only natural, and conſiſt of 
pendous mountains, dreadful caverns, water falls, and whirlpools. * 
e coal, latitude 67, is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by 
wigators, the navel of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom, 
he iſland Moſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its neme, lies between 
e mountain Hefleggen in Lofoden, and the iiland Ver, which are abou! 
je league diſtant ; and between, the iſland and the coaſt on each ſide, the 
eam makes its way, Between Moſkoe and Lofgden, it is near 400 fa- 
oms deep; but between Moſkoe and Ver, it is fo ſhallow, as not to 
ord paſſage for a ſmall ſhip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up che 
untry between Lofoden and Moſkoe with a hoiſterous rapidity ; and 
en it is ebb, returns to the ſea with a violence and noiſe, unequalled by 
loudeſt cataracts. It is heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and 
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ad ms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and extent; ſo violent, that 
in a ſhip comes near it, it is immediately drawn irreſiſtibly into the 
ed irl and there diſappears; being abſorbed and carried down to the bo 
he a moment, where it is daſhed to * againſt the rocks; and jut 
ud the turn of ebb and flood, when the water becomes ſtill for about a 
ll; arter of an hour, it riſes again ip ſcattered fragments, ſcarcely to be 
T0- pwn for the parts of a ſhip. When it is agitated by a ſtorm, it has 
ched veſſels at the diſtance of more than a Norway mile, where the 
en 


ws have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. Perhaps it is hardly 
the power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more horror, than of 
ng thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of an impetuous torrent, 
the vortex of a whirlpool, of which the noiſe and turbulence ſtill in- 
aſing as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and inevitable de- 
Con ; while the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair and terror, 
out for that help which they know to be impoſſible ; and ſee before 
m the dreadful abuſs, in which they are about to be plunged and daſhed 
dng the rocks at the bottom. 

ven animals which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed the 
Joſt terror, when they find the ſtream irreſiſtible. Whales are fre- 
tly carried away, and the moment they feel the force of the wate: 
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y ſtruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in 3 
hiful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to 
n to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. Rad et 

is the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a ſea vortex, which 
ts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it again in 
pulph of Bothnia: but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by 
return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be — 
n by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo ſhiver 

ſplintered, that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles. The 
le phznomena are the effects of the violence of the daily ebb and 


> occafioned by the contraction of the ſtream in its cpurſe berweey 


ocks. 
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Porr, LANGUAGE, RELicion, f The Norwegians are a mid; 
Ax cusrous OF Norwar. dling kind of people, betweenth 
ſimplicity of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more poliſty 
manners of the Danes. They ſpeak the ſame language that is uſediz 
Denmark, but their original tongue is that of Iceland. Their religion j 
Lutheran ; and they Have biſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, without tem. 
poral juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like his maſter, is abſolute ; but w 
may eaſily conceive that he makes no barbarous uſe of his power, beciuf 
we know of ſew or no reprefentations or inſurrections of the peopk 
inſt it. | Y 
The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quid 
in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome ad 
courteous ; and the Norwegian forms, both of living, and enjoying pr 
rty, are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the preſa 
Engliſh. Every inhabitant is an artizan, and fupplies his family ind 
its neceſſaries with his own manufactures ; ſo that in Norway, as wells 
in Sweden and other northern countries of Europe, there are few, by pn 
feſſion, who are hatters, ſtroe- makers, taylors, tanners, weavers, 
ters, fimiths, and joiners. The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſta 
a gentleman, and even a poet. They often mix with oatmeal the hai 
f the fir, made into a kind of flour; and they are reduced to very em 
ordinary ſhifts for ſupplying the place of bread, or farinaceous food. Th 
manners of the middling Norwegians, form a proper ſubject of conte 
plation even to a philoſopher, as they lead that king of life which we ny 
ſay is furniſhed with plenty; but they are neither fond of luxury a 
dreading” penury: this middle ftate prolongs their ages ſurpriſing) 
Though their dreſs is accommodated to their climate, yet, by cult 
inſtead of guarding againſt the inclemency of the weather, they out 
it; for they expoſe themſelves to cold, without any coverture upon tha 
breaſts or necks. A Norwegian of a hundred years of age, is 
accounted paſt his labour : — in 7733, four 83 were married, 
dlanced before his Danith majeſty at Fredericthall, whoſe ages, wit 
joined, exceeded 800 years. | | 
The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of the 
ormer paganiſm: they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, a 
"While the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a bt 
In ſome places the mourners ak the dead perſon why he died; whe 
his wife and his neighbours were kind to him, and other ſuch queſta 
frequently 3 down and aſking forgiveneſs, if ever they ha 
fended the deceaſed. f 
CiTits.] The principal cities of Norway are Bergen, the capil 
Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, and Kongſburg, famous for the ſilver mins 
its neighbourhood; Fredericſhall, where Charles XII. of Sweden 
ſhot in the trenches; Frederickſtadt, and Drontheim. 
CommEeRce.] We have little to add to this Read, different from 
ſhall be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on theirs 
ports, moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to 4 
100,000 rixdollars a year, | ; 
STRENGTH AND REVENUE.]. By the beſt calculations, Norway" 
furniſh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 brave {oat 
tor the uſe of their king, without hurting either trade or agricult 
The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to about 200,000 


till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, inſtead of being expen 
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ed confiderably to his majeſty's income, by the ſubſidies it brought 
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hun in from foreign princes. | 
, His roa v.] We mult refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. The 
4 antient Norwegians certainly ere a very brave and powerful people, and 

bc hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If we are to believe their hiflories, they 
were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus. 
any cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernible in Ireland and the 

HT porth of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettle- 
N ments, which are generally confounded with thoſe of the Danes. From 
their being the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loyal ſub- 
jects in Europe ; which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and 
tyranny of their kings, when a ſeparate peo le. Since the union of Cal- 
mar, which united Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as inte- 
reſts, are the ſame with that of Denmark. RY 


DENM-ARK* PO EA, o JUTLAND, 
excluſive of the ISLANDS in the BALT Ic. 


- EXTENT AND SITUATION, 


Miles, | D 8. 


egree | 
Length 240+ | 54 and 58 North latitude, 
Breadth 114 F between q g and 11 Eaſt longitude. 


BounDARIES AND T is divided on the north from Norway by 
DIVISIONS, the Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the 
eaſt by the Sound; on the ſouth by Germany and the Baltic; and the 
German ſea divides it from Great Britain on the weſt, Fo 
Denmark Proper is divided into two parts : the peninſula of Jutland ; 
and the iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic, mentioned in the table. It 
is remarkable, that though all theſe together conſtitute the kingdom of 
Denmark, yet not any one of them is ſeparately called by that name. 
Alx, CLIMATE, SOIL, Ry A ſudden tranſition from cold to 


TABLE PRODUCTIONS, AND heat, and from heat to cold, diſtin- 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY... I] guiſhes the climate of this kingdom; 
ſo that, properly peaking, ſpring and autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely known 
in Denmark. e peninſula of Jutland, like the other parts of Den- 
mark, is a level country, and excepting ſome heaths, is very fruitful, 
abounding in corn-land as well as fine paſtures ; variegated with woods, 
nvulets, lakes, and a long uſeful firth : but as this kingdom conſiſts only 
of a narrow peninſula and a few iſlands, there is ſcarcely in Denmark a 
nvernavigable to a ſhip of burden. The iſlands of Funen, Zealand, and 
ſome others in the Baltic, conſiſt of gentle hills and declivities, with fine 
ſpreading vallies _— incloſed. Being the chief reſidence of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, ey are in high cultivation, which, as well as the fertile 
| * | 


parts 
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ce Mallet's Denmark, page 1, to 18 Vol. v. | 
Meaning where longeſt and broadeſt, a method which the awthor bas every where 
obſerved, and it ſeems to be the practice of other writers on the ſubject. Great allowances 
muſt therefore he made in moſt countries, as the reader will perceive by look ng on the 
maps. Jutland, for inſlance, is 14 miles where broadeſt, though in ſundry other parts it 
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DENMARK 4 
parts of Jutlatid, enables the Danes to ſupply their neighbouts in Sweden 
and Norway with grain. | 
Animarls.] The Daniſh black cattle are ſmall, but after being pur. 
chaſed by the Dutch, grow to a prodigious fize on the luxuriant palture 
of Holland: They have an excellent breed of horſes both for the faddle 
and carriages, of which = export abundance into Germany. The 
foreſts abound with ſtags, elks, „ hares ; and their ſea-coalts are ; 
general well ſupplied with fiſt. 
- PoPULATION, MANNERS, By an actual numeration, made in 1759, 
/ AND CUSTOMS. 2 his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects, in his 
Adominions of Denmark, Norway, Holſtein, the iſlands in the Baltic, 
and the counties of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt, in Weſtphalia, they 
amounted to 2, 444, ooo fouls, excluſive of the Icelanders and Green- 
landers. However difproportioned this number may ſeem, to the extent 
of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is fa 
greater than could have been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of hy 
poſſeſſions ; and it is more than ſufficient for all the purpofes of com 
merce. As population generally keeps pace with plenty, eſpecially i 
northern countries, there can be no doubt that the number of his Danih 
' majeſty's' ſubjects, in a few years, will be vaſtly increaſed, by the im 
provements introduced among them in agriculture and other arts. 
The noble diſpoſition of his Daniſh majeity for improving his country, 
renders it very difficult to ſpeak with any certainty concerning the mans 
ners and cuſtoms, the police and manufactures of his dominions. Con- 
merce, undoubtedly, is on the reyiving hand in Denmark; and fince thy 
— there have been rendered abſolute, particular titles of honour, ſuck 
as thoſe of count and baron, have been introduced into the 1 
together with a number of other inferior titles, ſuch as conſiſtorial alleſſor, 
tounſellor of the court of commerce, &c. which are ſold to fuch as hav 
ambition and money to purchaſe them; but the adventuring warlike g. 
rit, ſeems to be loſt among their nobility, whoſe civil powers are indeed 
annihilated, but they are tyrants over their inferiors and tenants, who, # 
to property, are ſtill in a ſtate of vaſſalage. It is more than probable 
however, that his preſent Daniſh majeſty will, in that and all other 
reſpects, give a new face to the police of his country; and he has alretq 
taken ſome effectual meaſures 2 that putpoſe, by meliorating the Rate 

of the peaſants; the only ſpur to induſtry, | 
The Danes, like other northern nations, are given to intemperanee i 
drinking, and convivial entertainments ; but their nobility, who 300 
begin to viſit the other courts of Europe, are refining from their provit 

tial habits and vices; a 

| Reticton.] The religion is Lutheran; and the kingdom is divides 
into ſix dioceſes; one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland: 
theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, who are, properly ſpeaking, 30 
thing more than ſuperintendants of the church and clergy ; and are more 
frequently called by the title of ſuperintendant general; nor have the} 
any other mark of pre-eminency than a diſtinction of their eccleſiaſtii 
dreſs, for they have neither cathedrals nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor Ut 
ſmalleſt concern with civil affairs; their morals, however, are fo 
that they are revered by the people. : 
LanNGUAGE AND be The language of Denmark is a di- 
lect of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at cowtj 
and the nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh; *. 
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is now publickly tau t at Copenhagen' as a neceſſary of education. 


A company of Engliſh comedians occaſionally viſit that capital, where 


find tolerable en ement. Mb Bray! 

he univerſity of — is now greatly encouraged by the 
ment; but the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; tho 
aſtronomy and medicine are highly indebted to Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, 
Hollberg, and the Bartholines ; not to mention that the Danes begin now 


to make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the drama. 


AnTIQUITIES, CURIOSITIES t Denmark Proper affords fewer of 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. { theſe than the other parts of his Da- 
niſh majeſty's dominions, if we except the contents of the Royal Muſuem 
at Copenha n, which conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. Beſides 
artificial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, clock-work, and a beautiful 
cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, here 
are to be ſeen three famous antique drinking veſſels; two of gold, and 
one of an unknown metal, perhaps a compoſed one, like Es Corinth, 
and all the three in the form of a hunting horn: thoſe of gold ſeem to be 
of pagan manufacture; and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on 
their outſide, they probably were made uſe of in religious ceremomes : 
they are about two feet nine inches long, weigh each 102 ounces, and con- 
tain two Engliſh pints and a half; one was found in the dioceſe of Ripen, 
in the year 1639, and the fellow to it nearly in the ſame place, about 40 
years ago by a milk-maid. The other, of unknown metal, weighs about 
four pounds, and is termed ' ormnu Olaenpurgicum; which they fay, was 
preſented to Otho I. duke of Oldenburgh, by a Ghoſt. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that this veſſel was made by order of Chriſtiern I. king of 
Denmatk, the firſt of the Oldetiburg race, who reigned in 1448. I hall 
juſt mention in this place, that ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the 
ſame form, have been found in the north of England, and are probably 
of Daniſh original. This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with a prodigious 
number of aſtronomical], optical, and mathematical inſtruments z5 ſome 
Indian curioſities, and a ſet of medals ancient and modern. Many cu- 
rious aſtronomical inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at 
Copenhagen ; which is ſo contrived, that a coach may drive to its top. 
The country of Anglen, about 3o miles long, lying between Flenſburg 
and Sleſwie, is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to the Angles, 
or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Great Britain, and the anceſtors of the 
bulk of the modern Engliſh, In Tacitus's time, 500 years before, the 
Angli dwelt in Pomerania. 

The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 
however, by geographers ; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon rocks, 
that are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians; and are generally 
thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before the uſe of 
paper of any kind, and waxen tables were known. Theſe characters are 
Runic, and ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that their 
meaning is very uncertain ; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. | Ste- 
phanus, in his notes upon Saxo-Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpecimens of 
leveral of thoſe inſcriptions. S 

CITIES AND CHIEF BUILDINGS.) Copenhagen, the capital city of 
Denmark, is ſituated on the fine iſland of Zealand, and makes a magni- 
hcent appearance at a diſtance. It is very ſtrong, and defended by ram- 
parts with a citadel or caſtle, for the defence of its ſeaport. It contains 
ten pariſh churches, beſides a very fine one for Calviniſts. Copenhagen is 

| adorned 
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0 DENMARK, 8 
adorned by fome public and private palaces, as they are called, and ſh 
hoſpitals. - Tts-ſtrgets are 186 in wr" ray and its nt rh mags, 
. To0,000, The houſes in the principal ſtreets are built of brick, 
theſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its univerſity has heen 
mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, which 
admits indeed of only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of cons 
faining 500, Several of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhips tg 
/ " cloſe to the houſes ; and its nayal arſenal is faid far to exceed that of 

ae, i g | 
The fineſt country palace belonging to his Daniſh majeſty, lies about 
zo Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called Frodeticiians, It is a 
moſt — rs houſe, and built in the modern taſte; but ill contrived, 
and e fituated ; being in a moiſt unhealthy ſoil, While the Rings of 


. 


Denmark reſide, as they often do, at this palace, they lay aſide great 
of their ſtate, and mingle with their ſubjects in their diverſions hath s 
the court and the field. | | e 


which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments, and the quaint: 
neſs of its furniture; particularly a machine, which conveys the diſhey 
to and from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory. The chief eccleſiaſtical 
building in Denmark, is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the kings and 
, queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments ſtill re- 
main. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is a royal 
palace, built in 1733. | 7 1 8 

CommeRce.] I ſhall, under this head, include the commodities and 
manufactures imported to and exported from the country. Fir, and other 
timber, black cattle, horſes, butter, ftock-fiſh, tallow, hides, train-al, 
tar, pitch and iron, are the natural products of the Daniſh dominions; 
and conſequently are ranked under the head of exports! To theſe we 
may add furs; but the exportation of oats is forbi The imports are, 
ſalt, wine, brandy and ſilk, from France, Portugal, and Italy. Of late 
the Danes have had a great intercourſe with England, from whence 
they import broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet, lock-work, and all other 
. manufactures carried on in the great trading towns of England. But 
rothing ſhews the commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a ftronger light, 

than their eſtabliſhments in the Laſt and Weſt Indies. | | "a 
In 1612, Chriſtiern V. of Denmark, eftabliſhed an Eaſt-India com- 
pany at Copenhagen; and, ſoon after, four ſhips ſailed from thence to 
the Euſt Indies, The hint of this trade was bes. v to his Daniſh majeſty 
by James I. of England, who married a ptinceſs of Denmark; and in 
1617, they built and fortifieda caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found under the 
cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle here; ſo that 
- the Daniſh Eaſt-India company were ſoon rich enough to pay to their 
king a yearly tribute of 10,000 rix dollars. 'The company, however, 
willing to become rich all of a ſudden, in 1620, endeavoured to poſlels 
themſelves of the ſpice-trade at Ceylon; but were defeated by the Porty- 
gueſe. The truth, is they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native 
Indians on all hands; and had it not been for the generous aſſiſtance given 
them by Mr. Pitt, an Engliſh Eaſt-India governor, the ſettlement * 
Tranquebar muſt have been taken by the rajah of Tanjour. Upon the 
cloſe of the wars of Europe, after the death of Charles XIT. of Sweden, 
the Dagiſh Eaſt-India company found themſelves ſo much in dobt, they 
1-* 5 | vey 
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+ The king's park contains a royal country ſeat, called the Hermitage; | 
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they publiſhed propoſals for a new ſubſcription, for enlarging their ancient 
eapital ſtock, and for fitting out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China- 
Two years after, his Daniſh majeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt 
India company, with vaſt privileges ; and for ſome time-its commerce 
was carried on with great vigour. I ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes 

| likewiſe poſſeſs the iſſands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and the ſmall ifland 
| of St. 4 24 in the Weſt-Indies : which are free ports, and celebrated for 
ſmugg 1 1g; alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Guinea and 
carry on a conſiderable commerce with the Mediterranean. 

| Civil, CONSTITUTION, GOVERN=- 1 The civil conſtitution of Den- 

| MENT AND LAWS, _ mark, in itspreſentdeſpotic ſtate, 
ariſes out of the ruins of the ariſtocratic powers which the nobility e- 
erciſed over their inferiors with moſt intolerable tyranny. Formerly 
their kings were eleQive, and might be. depoſed by the convention of 
eſtates, which included the repreſentativesof the peaſants. The king's 
royalty gave him pre-eminence in the field and the courts of juſtice, bur 
no revenues were attached to it; and unleſs he had a great eſtate of his 
own, he was obliged to live like a private nobleman.. In proceſs of time, 
however, the regal dignity became hereditary ; or rather, the- ftates 
tacitly acquieſced in that mode of government, to prevent the horrible 
ravages which they had experienced from civil wars, and diſputed ſuc- 
ceſions. Their kings of the race of Oldenburg, the preſent royal family, 
though ſome of them were brave and ſpirited princes, did not chuſe to 
abridge the nobility of their powers; and a ſeries of unſucceſsful wars 
rendered the nation in general ſo miſerable, that the public had not 
money for paying off the army. The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, 
which was, that the nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which they 
pleaded an exemption, The inferior people then, as uſual, threw their 
70 towards the king, for relief and protection from the oppreſſions of 
the intermediate order of nobility: in this they were — oy the 
clergy. In a meeting of the ſtates, it was propoſed that the nobles 

bear their ſhare in the common burden. Upon this, one Otta Craeg 
put the people in mind that the commons were no more than ſlaves to the 
ords, 

This was the watch-word, which had been concerted between the lead- 
ers of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. Nanſon, the 
{ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term Slavery, the aſſembly 
broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to 
a houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolemn ten- 
der of their liberties and ſervices; and formally to eſtabliſh in his family | 
the hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown. This reſolution was executed the 
pext day, 'The 3 Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the clergy 
and commons. The king accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief 
and protection. The gates of Copenhagen were ſhut ; and the nobility, - 
finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted with the beſt grace 
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1 they could, to confirm what had been done. 
u- It is happy for the Danes, that ever ſince the year 1660, when this 
ye great revolution took place, few or no inſtances have happened, of abu- 
en ling the defpotic powers thus veſted in the kings, which are at preſent, 
at perhaps more extenſive than thoſe of any crowned head in Europe. On 
he the contrary, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice in Denmark is conſidered 
n, by many as a model for other nations; and ſome princes, his Pruſſian 
0 Rajeſty particularly, have actually adopted great part of it. The E 
| | 
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of the Daniſh laws is a quarto volume, drawn up in the language of thy 

_ evuntry, in ſo plain and perſpicuous a manner, and upon ſuch” ſimple 

25% 222 of juſtice, that the moſt ignorant may learn it; and every may 
may plead his 


his own cauſe, and no ſuit is to hang in ſuſpence beyond due 


and a month. But the king hath privilige to explain,” nay, to alter 


ferior courts, from which N lie to a High Right court in Copen- 
hagen, where the ki es, aſſiſted by his chief nobility, Judges 
are puniſhed in caſes of miſbehaviour or corruption. Other tribunals are 
inſtituted for the affairs of the revenue, army, commerce, admiralty, and 
criminal matters. In ſhort, it is allowed on all hands, that the civil po- 
icy. of Denmark, and its executive payen, produce wonderful effects 
for the ſafety of the people as well as of the government. | 
Revenves:] His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three ſources : the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by foreigners; 
and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations. Wine, falt, tobacco, 
and proviſions of all kinds, are moderately taxed, Marriages, paper, 
corporations, land, houſes; and. poll-money, raiie 'a conſiderable lm. 
The expences of fortifications are borne by the people: and when the 
king's daughter is married, they pay about 100, ooo rix-dollars towards 
her portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Den- 
mark are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the 
king's will. Cuſtoms, and tolls upon 'exports and imports, art more 
certain. The tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that 
$ through the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait between 
onen and the iſland of Zealand. - Theſe tolls are in proportion to 
the ſize of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited in bills of lading. 
This tax, which forms a capital part of his Danifh majeſty's revenue, has 
more than once thrown the northern of Europe into a flame. It way 
often diſputed by the Engliſh and Dutch; and the Swedes, who command 
the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time, refuſed to pay it; but in 
the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the guarantee 
of his Britannick majeſty, George I. the Swedes, agreed to pay the ſame 
rates as are paid by the fubje&ts of Great Britain and the Netherlands, 
The toll is paid at Elfenore, a town ſeated on the Sound, at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea, and about 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The 
Danes alſo claim a right to the toll of the Weſer, which is paid by all 
ſhips that navigate on that river, except the Pruſſian flag. The toll is 
paid at Elsfleer, and amounts to about 40, oool. No eſtimate can be 
made of the toll at Elſenore, nor of the groſs revenue of Denmark; tho 
it is generally thought to amount at preſent to about 700, oool. a year; 3 
ſum which, in that country, goes far, and maintains a ſplendid court, 
and powerful armaments both by fea and land. | 
13 AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The three laſt kings of Den- 
mark, notwithſtanding the degeneracy of their people in martial affairs, 
were very reſpectable princes, by the number and diſcipline of their troops, 
which they keep up with vaſt care. The preſent army of Denmark, 11 
time of peace, conſiſts of 30,000 cavalry and infantry, excluſive 0 
militia; but in time of war, the regular army hath muſtered near 50,000 
men. His preſent majeſty ſeems determined to re-ſtabliſh the naval 
force of his kingdom, and to rank himſelf as a maritime power. It 
be acknowledged that he has great invitation to ſuch a condu& ; his ſub- 
jets in general are excellent ſeamen; Copenhagen has a moſt * 
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and change the ſame as he ſhall think goods, In Denmark there are two ins. 
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a. port; and there muſt always be, by a regulation of the preſent kings. 
rs ſhips of the line in a ned to be readily fitted 1 14. 
nl NOS number of frigates, loops, &c. This fleet can very 
eakly manned on any emergency ; 2 man muſt once in 
his life, for ſix years, be ready to ſerve his king and country, when called 
upon, and for that - purpoſe is regiſtered. The fix years being over, no 
more ſervice is required of him. The number of ſeamen in | 
and Norway thus Yr gent amounts to 20,000 men, beſides which, there 
is always a body of 4000 ſailors regimented for ſudden occaſions, and in 


conſtant pay at Copenhagen, of which one-fourth are ſhip-carpenters, 
ſmiths, —— — &c, or, what we call in England, Dock. 
yard- men. Though great numbers of the regiſtered ſeamen may, in time 
of peace, by the way of furlow from their officers, get their bread on 
board of merchants ſhips, and cannot therefore be preſent at a minutes 


warning, yet there is hardly ever occaſion to raiſe men by the beat of 
drum, | much leſs ſo by the odious method of preſſing. A; 
_ OrDers OF KNIGHTHOOD Theſe are two ; thatof Danne 
in DENMARK. which is ſaid to be of the higheſt anti- 
quity ; and that of the Elephant, which was inſtituted by Chriſtian I. 
in honour of his ſon's marriage, and is conferred only on perſons of the 
higheſt quality, and the moſt extraordinary merit: the number of its 
members, beſides the ſovereign, are thirty. | 
HisToxy.] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark, to a very extra- 
ordinary phznomenon ; I mean the revival of the purity of the Latin lan- 
guage in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time (the 
12th century) when it was Joſt all over other parts of the European 
continent. Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and at 
the ſame time ennobled by his ſtile, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of 
remote antiquity, We can, however, collect enough from him to 
conclude that the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, 
and other northern nations, had their bards, who recounted the military 
atchievements of their heroes; and that their firſt hiſtories were written in 
verſe. There can be no doubt that the Scandinavians (the inhabitants of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scythians by their yea oy 5 but 
how far the tracts of land, called either Scythia or Gaul, formerly 
reached, is uncertain * 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain ; and 
thoſe of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended together, that 
1: is impoſũble for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the whole Scan- 
dinavian hiſtory, This undoubtedly was owing to the remains of their 
Scythian cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country to 
another: and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions 
by ſea and land; and the adventurers being denominated after their chief 
leaders, Thus, the terms Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and 
Normans, were promiſcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemigne. 
Even the ſhort revival of literature under that prince, throws very little 
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By Seythia may be underſtood all thoſe north-rn countries of Europe and Aſia, (oo 
inhabited by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruſſians, aud Tartars; fee the Introduction) 
whoſe inhabitan's overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued fo late as 
the 13th century t iſſue forth in lat ge bodies, and naval expeditions, ravaging the more 
ſouthern and fertile kingdoms of Europe; hence by Sir William Temple, and other hii- 
torlars, they arg termed the nazcbern Hive, the Mother of Nations, the Storehouſe f 2 
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light npot the Daniſh hiſtory. All we know is, that the inhabitants of: | 
Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally under the name 
of Saxons with foreigners ; that they were bold adventurers; that ſo far 
back as the year of Chriſt 500, they inſulted all the ſea- coaſts of; Europe: 
that they ſettled in Ireland, where they built ſtene-houſes ; and that they 
became maſters of England, and ſome part of Scotland, about the year 
3012; both which kingdoms ſtill retain proofs of their barbarity, Whey 
we read the hiſtory of Denmark, and that of England, under the Daniſh 
inces who reigned over both countries, we meet with but a faint re- 
ſemblance of events; but the Danes, as conquerors, always give them 
ſelves the ſuperionty'over the Engliſh. 3 git f 
In the kingdom of Denmark, very few intereſting events preceded the 
year 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne; and partly by her ad- 
dreſs, and partly by 8 right, ſhe formed the union of Calmar; 

+ by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor. 
bs 6 She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and courage, that ſhe was 
Juſtly filed the Semiramis of the North, Her ſucceſſors being deſtitute 
of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar fell to nothing; but Nor- 
way ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About the year 1448, the 

1 crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Oldenburg, from whom 
| the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended, and in 1536 the proteſ- 
l} tant religion was eſtabliſhed in Denmark, by that wiſe and pelite prince 
11 _ Chriftian III. | | | NPE | EY 
Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
roteſtant league, formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but, though 
vein his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions; 

-when he was ſucceeded in that command by the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, 
Eing of Sweden. The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, 

tao lower the duties of the Sound, his ſon Frederic III. conſented to accept 
| eban annuity of 150, ooo florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, 
perſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown'in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortreſs 
of Fredericſtadt; and in the ſucceeding winter, he marched his army over 
the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops, 
took Odenfee and Nyburg; and marched over the Great Belt, to beſiege 
n itſelf. Cromwell, the Engliſh uſurper, interpoſed, and 
Frederic defended his capital with great magnaninuty, till the pou of 
Rofchitd; by which Frederic ceded the provinces of Halland, Bleking, 
and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, Bahus, and Drontheim in Nor- 
way, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought to elude thoſe ſevere terms; but 
Charles took Cronenburg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſeaand 

End. The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederic under thels misfortunes, 
endeared him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an ad- 
mirable defence, till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat the 

' Swediſh fleet. The fortune of war was now entirely changed in favour of 

Frederic; who fhewed on every occaſion great abilities, both civil and 
military; and having forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, 
might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet, under 
Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Co- 
penhagen a third time; but France and England offering their medration, 

a peace was concluded in that capital; by which the iſland of Bornholm 
returned to the Danes; but the iſtands of Rugen, Bleking, Halland. 
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and Schonen, remained with the Swedes, | 
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Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
mag animous behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt imminent dangers, _ 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferable to his own, 
endeared him ſo much in their eyes, that they rendered him abſolute; in 
the manner, and for the reaſon I have already mentioned. Frederic was 
ſucceeded, in 1670, by his ſon, Chriſtian V. who obliged the duke of 
Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the advantages he had gained by the treaty 
df Roſchild. He then recovered 2 number of places in Schonen ; but his 
army was defeated in the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of 
Sweden. This defeat did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian ob- 
ſtinately continued, till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Lan 
ſcroon; and he had almoſt exhauſted his dominions in his military opera- 
tions, till he was in a manner abandoned by all his allies, and forced to 
ſign a treaty on the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, 
however, did not deſiſt from his military attempts ; and at laſt he became 
the ally and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe 
with chains. Chriſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with 
the Holſteiners, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. 
He was ſucceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained 
his pretenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have become maſter of 
that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the fiege of Ton- 
ningen ; while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more 
than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Co „ to 
aſſiſt his brother-in-law, the duke of Holſtein. Charles, probably, would 
have. made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh majeſty 
agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the duke's 
favour. By another treaty concluded with the States General, Frederic 
obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid by the | 
confederates ; and who afterwards did great ſervice againſt the French, 

Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually 'engaged in wars - 
with the Swedes ; and while Charles was an exile at Bender, he marched 
through Holſtein into Swediſh Pomerania; and in the year 1712, to 
Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, were totally 
defeated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuſch, who laid his favourite city of 
Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſeizing great part of the 
ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general, count Steinbock, to 

ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1746, the 
ſucceſſes of Frederic were ſo great, by taking Tonniages | und, 
by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar, and Pame- - 
rania, that his allies began to ſuſpect he was aiming at the ſovereignty of 
all Scandinavia, Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, 
he renewed the war againſt Denmark, with a moſt embittered ſpirit; but 
on the death of that prince, who was killed at the fiege of Predericſhal,- 
Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's mediation be- 
tween him and the crown of Sweden ; in conſequence of which, * — 
was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Slefwic. Frederic died in the year 1730, after having, two years before, 
ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes, by an accidental fire. His ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, Chriſtian Frederic, made no other uſe of his power, and the ad- 
vantages with which he mounted the throne, than to cultivate with 
all his neighbours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſuhjects; whom 
he caſed of many oppreſlive taxes. | | 


” 
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_ In1734, after gu g the Pragmatic Sandton *, Chriſtian fene 
6000 5th the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſac, 
cefſion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was jealou 
of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the 


; my 
to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to abolifh their bank, to admit the 
coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of filver marks, 


He had, two years after, viz, 1738, a diſpute with his Britannic majeſty, 
about the little lordſhip of Steinhorft, which had been mortgaged to the lat; 
ter by the duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, and which Chriſtian 7 

to him. Some blood was fpilt during the conteſt ; in which-Chriſtian, it 
is thought, never was in earneſt. It brought on, however, a treaty, in 
which he availed himſelf of his Britannic majeſty's predilection for his 
German dominions ; for he agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 70,0001, 
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E ſterling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7000 troops for the 


protection of Hanover: this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And 
— after, he ſeized ſome Duch ſhips, for trading without his leave, 
+ to Iceland . * the difference was _ 3 by the 8 of Sweden, 
Chriſtian o great a po in that kingdom, that it was generally 
thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by procuring his Tow to be 
declared ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps for that purpoſe 
were certainly taken: but whatever Chriſtian's views might have been, the 
deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other powers, who could not bear 
the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia ſubject to one family. Chriſtian 
died in 1746, with the character of being the father of his bY 
His ſon and ſucceflor, Frederic V. had, in 1943, married the princeſs 
Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty. He improved upon his father) 
plan, for the happineſs of his people ; but took no concern, except that 
of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his intervention, that 


the treaty of Cloſter-feven was concluded between his royal highneſs the | 
late duke of Cumberlahd, and the French ones Richlieu. Upon the 
is 


death of his firſt queen, who was mother to reſent Daniſh majeſty, be 
married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttel ; and died in 
1766, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian VII. and I have alread 
mentioned the many fair proſpects which ga pecan reign has Jorge | 
For the good of his. people. But a late fatal event, too recent to be 
forgotten, ſeems, at preſent, to have drawn a veil over theſe pleaſi 


expectations; and what the conſequence may prove, muft be left to time, 


the great revealer of all events f. 


* An agreement by which the 1 of Europe engaged to ſupport the Houſe of 
Auſtria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. who 
had no male iſſue, 

+ Chriſtian VII. king of Denmark and Norway, LL. D. and F. R. S. was horn is 
17493 married 1766 to the princeſs Carolina Matilda of England; and has iſſue. 

Frederic, Prince Royal of Denmark, born Jan, 28, 1768, 

Louiſa Auguſta, Princeſs Royal, born July , 1772, 
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His Danasy MajesTY's GERMAN DOMINIONS, 


H OLSTEIN was formerly divided between the empreſs of Ruff 
(termed Ducal Holſtein) the king of Denmark, and the imperi 
cities of * and Lubec, but on the 16th of Nov. 1773, the Ducal 
Holſtein, with all the rights, prerogatives, and territorial fovereignty, 
was formally transferred to the king of Denmark by virtue of a treaty be- 
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tween both courts. Keyl is the capital of Ducal Holſtein, and is well 
built, has a harbour, and neat public edifices. The capital of the Daniſh 
Holſtein is Gluckſtadt, a well-built town and fortreſs, in a marſhy fitua» 
tion, on the right of the Elbe; and has ſome foreign commerce, | 
Altena, a large, populous, and handſome town, of great traffic, com- 
modiouſly ſituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. It 
was built profeſſedly in that ſituation by the kings of Denmazk, that it 
might ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared a free port, 
po. the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt-India company, the merchants alſo 
enjoying liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena, from all 
parts of the N orth, and even from Hamburgh itſelf. 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hol- 
ſtein, but is now an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge 
of that part of Holſtein called Stormar: it has the ſovereignty of a ſmall 
diſtrict round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt louriſh- 
ing commercial towns in Europe; and though the kings of Denmark 
ſtill lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, it may be conſidered as 
a well-regulated common-wealth. The number of its inhabitants are ſaid 
to amount to 180,000 ; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt variety of noble 
edifices, both public and private : it has two ſpacious harbours, formed by 
the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown 
over its canals, Hamburg has the good fortune of having been peculiarly 
favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, with whom it ſtill carries on 
a great trade. The Hamburghers maintain twelve companies of foot, 
and one troop of dragoons, beſides an artillery company. 

In Weſtphalia, the king of Denmark has the countries of Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorſt ; they he on the ſouth ſide of the Weſer ; their capitals 
have the ſame name; the firſt has juſt the remains of a fortification, and 
the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg gave a title to the firſt royal anceſ- 
tor oſ his preſent Daniſh majeſty. | 
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I. 1 


HE northern ſituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its proper- 

1 ty, require, before I proceed farther, that I treat of it under a diſ- 
tint head, and in the ſame method that I obſerve in other countries. 

SITUATION, EXTENT, 0 The whole — of Lapland extends, ſo 


* DIVISION, AND NAME, {\ far as it is known, from the North Cape in 
71-30 N. lat. to the White Sea, under. the arctic circle, and is ſubject 
to different powers. Norwegian Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is 
included in the government of Wardhuys; belongs to the Swedes, 
which is by far the moſt valuable; and ſome parts, in the eaſt, to 
the Muſcovites. It would be little better than watting the reader's time, 
to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each. That belonging 
to the Swedes, may be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given in the ac- 
count of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that it is about 100 German 
miles in length, and go in breadth; it comprehends all the country from 
the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden. The 
Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the 
3 Sea. Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country, are 
amided into ſmaller diſtricts; generally taking their names from 3 

| put, 
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 onleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubje® to a prefed; the 10 


ders can be faid to be under no regular government. The Swediſh 


therefore is the object conſidered by authors in deſcribing this 
country. It has been generally ought, that the Laplanders are the de- 
| ſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their 32 and that they 
cake their name from Lappes, which ſignifies exiles. e 

what has been ſaid iti the introduction, may eaſily conceive that in Lap: 
land, for ſome months. in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets ; and: during 
the one eee of time in winter, it never riſes : but the inhabitants are 
fo we 


diſcontinue their work through darkneſs. þ „ 
CriuATE.] In winter, it is no uniſual thing for theirlips to be fronei 


to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, ſpirits af 


_ wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very often mor- 
tify with cold: dtifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the 
nd four or five fett deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place, arid then 
the froſt that ſucceeds; — ok the Laplander with a ſmootli level of ice, 
over which he travels in his ledge with inconceivable ſwiftneſs, The 
heats of ſummer are exceſſive for a ſhort time; and the cataracts which 
daih from the mountains, often preſent to the eye the moſt pictureſqut 
appearances. | | ME” . 
' MounTatns, VERS, The reader muſt form in his mind, a vu 
LAKES, AND FORESTS. maſs of mountains irregularly crowded to- 
her, to give him an idea of Lapland: they are, however, in ſome 
- anterſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible 
number of iſlands, ſome of which form pleaſant habitations ; and are 
believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe : even roſes and 
Bowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer ; but tliis is but a Hort 
am of temperature: for the climate in general is exceſſively ſevere. 
aſky foreſts, and noiſome, unhealthy moraſſes, cover great part of the 
flat country; ſo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than tlie ſtate 
of the inhabitants. | 
MzTAaLs anD MINERALS.}] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe of 
copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland: beautiful 
Cryſtals are found here, as are ſome amethyRs ard topazes ; alſo various 
forts of mineral ſtones, ſurprizingly poliſhed by the hand of nature; 
waluable pearls have been ſometimes found in rivers but never in the eas 
ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, We muſt refer to our accoults 
FISHES, AND INSECTS. | c of Denmark and Norway fo 
great part of this article, as its contents are in common with all the three 
countries. The zibelin, a creature reſembling the martin, is a nat 
f Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much eſteemed 
that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtinguiſhed perl 
nages. The Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the count 
uces a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. Bf 
ar the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the reid 
deer; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplariders fn 
the privation of the other comforts of life. This animal, the moſt uſe 
perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhil 
droops the head, and the horns project forward. In ſummer, the rw 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they 
apon the moſs already deſcribed: they have a wonderful ſagacity at fins 


: Ang it out, and when found, they {cr ape away the ſow that covers 1 
. g Wl 


reader, from 


ed by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never | 
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wich theit feet. The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the 
length of the journeys which they can perform without any other ſupport. 
They fix the rein-deer to a kind of fledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in 
which the traveller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins 
in one hand, and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage 
clear of ice and ſnow. The deer, whoſe harnefling is very ſunple,- ſets 
out, and continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed ; and is ſo ſafe and 
tractable, that the driver is at little or no trouble in directing him. At 
night they look out for their own provender ; and their milk often helps 
to ſupport their maſter. Their inſtinct in chuſing the road and directing 
their courſe, can only be accounted for, by their being well —. 
with the country during the ſummer a when they live in woods. 
Their fleſh is a well - taſted food, whether freſh or dried : their ſkin forms 
excellent cioathing both for the bed and the body: their milk and cheeſe 
are nutritive and pleaſant ; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their 
maſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the 
fields, they may be ſhot at as other game. But it is faid, that if one is 
killed in a flock, the furvivors will gore. and trample him to pieces; 
therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. Were I to recount 
every circumſtance, rzlated by the credulous, of this animal, the whole 
would appear fabulous. It is ſufficient to obſerve further, that the num- 
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f ber of tame rein- deers poſſeſſed by a Laplander, forms the chief part of 
# his riches, With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein- deer have 
1 their inconveniences. 8 | 4. RE. 1 
It is difficult in ſummer to eep them from ſtraggling; they are ſome- 
4 times buried in the ſnow ; and they — grow reſtive, to the great 
1 danger of the driver and his carriage. His ſurprizing ſpeed (for they are 
g ſaid to run at the rate of two hundred miles a day) ſeems to be owing to 
y his impatience to get rid of his incumbrance. None but a Laplander 
1 could bear the uneaſy poſture, when he is confined in one of thoſe car- 
rlages or pulkhas ; or believe that by — the rein- deer in the ear, 
f they know the place of their deſtination. But after all thoſe abatements, 
Fr the natives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without their rein-deer, which 
* ſerwe them for more purpoſes than I have room to mention. 5 
ng PEOPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS,] The language of the La 
4 landers is barbarous, but it ſeems radically to have come from Finland. 
* Learning has made no progreſs among them; and they practiſe ſuch arts 
ea as ſupply them with the means of living. Miſſionaries from the 
"ur hriſtianized parts of Scandinavia, introduced among them the Chriſtian | 
52 eligion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be Chriſtians, though they 


of ave among them ſome religious ſeminaries, inſtituted by the king of 

— Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of the Laplanders practiſe as 

at roſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries as are to be found among the moſt un- 
50 ſtructed pagans; and ſo abſurd, that they ſcarcely deſerye to be men- 


uoned, were it not that the number and oddities of their ſuperſtitions 
ave induced the northern traders to believe that they are ſkilful in magic - 
nd divination. For this purpoſe their magicians, who are a peculizr 
t of men, make uſe of what they call a dram, made of 'the hollowed 
Funk of a fir, pine, or birch-tree, one end of which is covered with a 
in; on this they draw, with a kind of red colour, the figures of their 


live 
ede, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
91 rds, and nvers; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings, which, 
* en the drum is beaten with 9 little hammer, dance over the figures; 
: | — 


1 LAPLAND. | 


and according to their progreſs, the ſorcerer prognoſticates. Thoſe franti 
operations are generally performed for gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters | 
are ſuch dupes to the arts of the impoſtors, that they often buy from them 
a magic cord, which contains a number of knots, by opening of which, 
) according to the magician's direction, they gain what wind they want, 
This is a very common traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is ma. 
naged with great addreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the 
price of his knotted taliſman. The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of 
many of the Teutonic gods, but have among them great remains of the 
Druidical inſtitutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul; and 
have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, 
who they think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions 
but being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images WW + 
nor ſtatues. I | | | el 
Lapland is but poor! led, owing to the general barrenneſs of it 
ſoil. The whole rn dhe Yo — may area to about 60,000, q 
Both men and women are in general ſhorter by the head than more ſouthen ni 
Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman, who was ſuckling her om 
child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and about a half; 
they make, however, a more human appearance than the men, who an fo 
ill-ſhaped and ugly, and their heads too large for their bodies. 
When a Laplander intends to marry, he, or his friends, court the in- ar. 
tended bride's father with brandy; when, with ſome difficulty, he gains 
admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome other 
eatable; which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in private, 
Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but every admittance to the fair 
one is purchaſed from her father by the lover with a-bottle of brandy, and 
this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. Ihe prieſt of the 
arilh at-laſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bridegroom is obliged to 
erve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wife and 
her fortune home. | | 
Couutzcz.] Little can be ſaid of the commerce of the Laplander, 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein-deer, furs, baſkets, and toys ; with 
ſome dried ikes, and cheeſes made of the rein-deer milk. They receive 
for theſe, rixdollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, 
needles, knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. Their 
mines are © mr worked by foreigners, and produce no inconſiderable 
rofit. The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan, with their families, 
to the Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may make ſome ell 
mate of the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that fifty 
ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox-ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one 
rixdollar; but no computation can be made of the public revenue, the 
greateſt part of which js-allotted for the maintenance of the clergy. Wit oun 


re to the ſecurity of their property, few diſputes happen; and ther C 
Judges have no military to enforce their decrees, the people 2 80 
remarkable averſion to war; and ſo far as we know, never employed it er; 
any army. The above is the lateſt and beſt account that has been n. $ he! 
ceived of this extraordinary people. As to the other particulars relatng vitig 
to them, they are in common with their neighbours the Danes, Nor 0itie 
gians, Swedes, and Ruſſians, deſt r 
now, 
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ExTENT- AND SITVATION, - 


_ _— ude 
Length 800 10 and 32 e ngitude, 
Breadth 500 mw 1 56 and 69 north latitude. 


Bouxb Als — \HIS country is bounded by the Baltic 
DIVISIONS. Sea, the Sound, and the Categate, or 

Scaggerac, on the ſouth; by the impaſſable mountains of Norway, 
the weſt; by Daniſh or Norwegian Lapland, on the north; and b Auf, 
covy on the eaſt, It is divided into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper, 
2. Gothland. 3. Livonia. 4. Ingria, (Thoſe two provinces belong 
now, however, to the Ruſſians, having been _ ered by Peter the ' 
Great, and ceded by poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland, 6. Swediſh Lap- 
land; and, 7. The Swediſh iſlands. Great abatements muſt be | 
for the lakes,- and unimproved parts of Sweden; which are ſo extenſive, 
that the habitable part is confined to narrow bounds, The following 
are the dimenſions given us of this kingdom, | 


i. 


1 Paare] am f F 
Sweden. miles. total. | & | Þ [Capital Cities. 
| . | 
{Sweden Proper — — (47,900 342 | 194 [STOCKHOLM,y 
1 222 59 25. 
| | | ng 49 30- 
eee — — — 25,975 253 | 160 Calmar. a | 
{Scthonen — — — | 2,960 77 56 Lunden. 1 
n "I Tho | 
apland, an rne. N 
W. Bathnia — 76,000 ; _ 1 Uma. ö 
Swediſh Finland, and Abo. Wo 
Eaſt Bothnia — —— 395 | 225 Cajenburg, | 
Gothland I, — 1,000 80 23 |Witby, 
Ocland I — — 560. 85 | 10 |Barkholm. | 
| l 50, 360 ö | EE 
Upper IJ Pomerania, P. 960 47 | 24 (Stralſund. 
Saxony Rugen I. 1350 24 21 [Bergen. N 
NEE” 1 220 3 | | 


The face of Sweden is | ſimilar to thoſe of its neighbourigg 
ountries ; only it has the advantage of navigable rivers. oF 
CLIMATE AND SEASONS, The ſame may be ſaid with regard tg 
SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. Fes article. Summer burſts from wins 
er; and vegetation is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates; for the ſun 
here ſo hot, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire. Stoves and warm furs 

vitigate the cold of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and extre - 
nities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch caſes, tho 
deſt remedy that has been found out, is rubbing the affected part with 
now. 'The Swedes, ſince the days of Charles XI. have been at incredi- 


dle pains to correct the native barrenneſs of their country, by erecting 
olleges of agriculture, and in A places with great ſyccels, The fol 
9 is 


1 SWEDEN. 
is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Nor { 
generally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurprizingly fertile. The Swede 
till of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor Nos 
prove the other. The peaſants now follow the agricflture of France 
and England; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they rear almoſt as mu 
-grain as maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, peas, and beans; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied 
from Livonia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the fields are yer. 
dant, and covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſpberries, cur. 
rants, and other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, littly 
of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, nectarins, pine-apples, and the 
like high-flavoured fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection ip 
ry ſeaſons. | TO OO , 
W Forma pe AND METALS. ] Sweden produces cryſtals, amethyſz 
topazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and "othe 
foſfils. The chief wealth of Sweden, howeyer, ariſes from her mines d 
filver, copper, lead, and iron. The laſt- mentioned metal employs uy 
fewer than 450 forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting-houſes, | Aki 
df a gold mine has likewiſe been difcovered in Sweden, but ſo ineo 
derable, that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2, 398'pal 
ducats,' each valued at gs. 4c . ſterling. The firſt gallery of one fil 
mine is 100 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſup- 
ported by prodigious oaken beams; and fram thence the miners deſcend 
about 40 fathoms to the loweſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 
crowns a year. The product of the copper mines is uncertain ; but th 
whole is loaded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, whichi 
has no other reſources for the exigences of ſtate. Thoſe ſubterraneos 
manſions are aſtoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodiots fir 
their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water 
falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges; 
and for ſome years, the exports of iron from Sweden brought in 300,000], 
ſterling. Dr. Buſching thinks that they conſtituted two thirds of the 
national revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions d 
the Swediſh government, and the importation of American bar-iron int 
Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufaftus 
in Sweden; ſo that the Swedes very ſoon muſt apply themſelves to other 
branches of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. 

Seas.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Bothnia and 
Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden, 4 
the entrance of the Baltic, are the Categate Sea, and the Sound, a frat 

about four miles over, which divides Sweden from Denmark, where ſup 
of different nations pay a toll to the latter kingdom, as they paſs ww 
the Baltic. | 
Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
year: nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſes 
current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean, 1 
Animals, QUabrRuPEDs, } Theſe differ little from thoſe ares 
BIRDS, AND FISHES, | deſcribed in Norway and Denmark, ® 


which I muſt refer; only the Swediſh horſes are known to be more {: 
viceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks, when carried 
France, have been known to reviſit their native country; as Ir fron 
one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a ſmall gol 


plate, ſignifying that he belonged to the French king. The fiſhes foun 
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zn the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the ſame with thoſe in other 
northern countries, and taken in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (parti- 
cularly) are ſalted and pickled for exportation. The train-oil of the 
ſeals, taken in the gulph of Finland, is a conſiderable article of expor- 
tation. | oy 


INHABITANTS, MANNERS, g There is a great diverſity of charac- 
AND"CUSTOMS.. ters among the people of Sweden; and 
what is peculiarly remarkable among them, they have been known to 
have different characters in different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem 
to be « heavy plodding race of men, ſtrong and hardy; but without an 
other ambition than that of ſubſiſting themſelves and their families as we 
as they can; they are honeſt, ſimple, and hoſpitable; the mercantile claſſes 
are much of the ſame caſt; but great application and perſeverance is 


diſcovered among them all. One could form no idea that the modern 


Swedes are the deſcendants of thoſe, who, under Guſtavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. carried terror in their names through the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt empires. The intrigues 
of their ſenators dragged them to take part in the late war againſt Pruſſia; 
yet their behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and their courage contemptible. The 


principal nobility and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, . and 


hoſpitable; they have high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous 
of their national intereſts. The dreſs of the common people, is almoſt 
the ſame with that of Denmark: the better ſort are infatuated with French 
modes and faſhions. The common diverſions of the Swedes, are ſkaiting, 
running races in ledges, and failing in yatchts upon the ice. They are not 
fond of marrying their daughters when young, as they have little to ſpare 
in their own life-time. The women go to plough, threſh out the corn, 
row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, carry burthens, and do all the 
common drudgeries in huſbandry. 2; | 

— Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century, 
Their religion is Lutheran, which was propogated amongſt them by Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform 
and unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch an averſion to popery, 
that caſtration is the fate of every Roman-catholic prieſt diſcovered in 
their country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 4ool. a 
year; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, wi 
moderate ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the affairs 
ſtate ; but their morals, and the ſanRity of their lives, endear them ſo 
much to the people, that the government would repent making them its 
enemies. Their churches are neat, and often ornamented. A body of 
eccleſiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious œc my. A conver- 
lion to popery, or a long continuance under excommunication, which 
. pa s without the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed by impriſonment 
ind exile, 

LancUace, LEARNING, : The Swediſh language is adiale@ of the 

AND LEARNED MEN, Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. 


The Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in general, more converſant in 
polite literature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates, They 
have of late exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the 


improvement of literature: witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private 
perſons, that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haſelquiſt, into 
the eaſtern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit is 


Enunently encouraged by the royal family; and her Swediſh majeſty pur- 
G - : edle. 


0 at ho inconſiderable * for that country, all Haſelquift's col. 
a 


There is another at Abo, in Finland, but not ſo well endowed, nor {6 


04 ann 


ection of curioſities. That civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, Pu, 
fendorf, was a native of Sweden; and fo is the preſent Linnæus, who has 
carried natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, to the higheſ 
itch, The paſſion of the famous queen Chriſtina for literature, is well 
— to the public; and ſne may be accounted a genius in many branches 
of knowledge. Even in the midſt of the preſent diſtractions of Sweden, 
the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture and architecture, are en- 
couraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in theory and prac. 
tice, is now carried to a great height in that kingdom; and the charafter 
given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted 
only for bodily labour, is in a great meaſure owing to their having ng 
opportunity of exerting their talents. | — 15 | 
NIVERSITIES.] Theſe are the univerſities of Upſal, inſtituted nen 
400 years ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, parti 
larly by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſting, 


flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is noy 
fallen into decay; An academy of. arts and ſciences was ſome yean 
fince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, and is now in a flouriſhing condition, 


| 
{ 
They have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs, which have been wel ( 
received by the public. Every dioceſe is provided with a free ſchool, in t 
which boys are qualified for the univerſity. | p I 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSIFIES, A few leagnes from Gotten- 2 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. durg, there is a hideous ptec. t 
pice, down which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch mpe- 0 
tuoſity, from the height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and a 
other bodies of timber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſome for b 
half an hour, and others for an — before they are recovered : the bot- a 
tom of this bed has never been found, though ſounded by lines of ſeveral n 
hundred fathoms. A remarkable ſlimy lake, which ſinges things put into h 
it, has been found in the ſouthern part of Gothland : and ſeveral parts 
Sweden contain a ſtone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with b 
ſeveral ſtreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and filver, affords both X 
ſulphur, vitriol, allum, and minium. The Swedes pretend to haves b) 
manuſcript copy of a tranſlation of the Goſpels into Gothic, done bys re 
biſhop 1300 years ago. | | he 
ManuFACTURES, TRADE, m_ The Swediſh commonalty ſub- m 
MERC E, AND CHIEF TOWNS. fiſt by agriculture, mining, g* th 
ring, hunting, and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic, are the bulk © 
and uſeful commodities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, and other ſorts d po 
timber for ſhipping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden uten 
hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and kh, cat 
Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden ſo lates up 
the 16th century; for till that time they fold their own crude ore to the Pl: 
anſe towns, and bought it back again manufactured into utenkil dif 
About the middle of the 17th century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and wh 
Flemings, they ſet up ſome — ch of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woolen, wh 
filk, ſoap, leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Book-ſelling was at that not 
time a trade unknown in Sweden, 'They have fince had lugar bee ſen 
tobacco- plantations, and manufactures of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and 0 
other ſtuffs; of linnen, allum, brimſtone, paper-mills, and gunpowder kin 
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mills; vaſt quantities of copper braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wroug" 
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in Sweden. They have alſo founderies for cannon, forgeries for fire arms 
and anchors, armories, wire and flatting-mills, mills alſd for fullin 
and for boring, and ſtamping; and of late they have built many ſhips 
ſale. | | 
Certain towns in Sweden, being 24 in number, are called Staple towns, 
where the merchants ate allowed to import and export commodities in their 
own ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying 
near the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind are termed mine-towns, 
as belonging to mine diſtricts. The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
atly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imports, moſt part 
of which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes having now 
a kind of navigation- act, like that of the Engliſh. Thoſe 8 ap- 
pearances were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealouſies he 
Swediſh government; and the people ſo oppreſſed with taxes, that ſome 
important revolution was daily expected in that kingdom. 

Stockholm is a ſtaple- town, and the capital of the kingdom; it ſtands 
about 790 miles north-eaſt from London, upon ſix contiguous iſlands, in 
the lake Meler, and is built upon piles. The caſtle, though commodious, 
and covered with copper, has neither ſtrength nor beauty; but accommo- 
dates the royal court, and the national courts and colleges. The number 
of houſe keepers, who pay taxes, are 60,000. Stockholm carries on the chief 
trade of the kingdom, and is furniſhed with all the exterior marks of 
magniicence; and erections for manufactures and commerce (particularly 
a national bank, the capital of which is 466,666 1. 1 3s. 4 d. ſterling) 
thatare common to other great — — cities. The harbour is ſpacious, 
convenient, and large enough to hold 2000 fail of ſhips, and furniſhed with 
a quay, an Engliſh mile in length, to which the veſſels may lie with their 
broad ſides. But there are numerous iſlands in the lake between Stockholm 
and the ſea, and theſe make the courſe fo zigzag, that ſeveral winds are 
neceſſary to carry them in and out; and which is much the worſe for their 
having no tides, which would reatly aſſiſt the navigation. | 

GoverxnmenT.] The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free; 
but after various revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles 
XII. who was killed in 1718, became deſpotic, He was ſucceeded 
by his ſiſter, Ulrica, who conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and 
reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties ; and they, in return, aſſociated 
her huſband, the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, with her in the govern- - 
ment. A new model of the conſtitution was then drawn up, by which 
the royal power was brought, perhaps, too low; for the king of Sweden 
could ſcarcely be called by that name, being limited in every exerciſe of 
government, and even in the education of his own children. 

Their government, by which I mean their political conſtitution, be- 
came of itſelf a ſtudy, occaſioned by the checks, which each order had 
2 another. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though nothing can be more 
plauſible, yet nothing is leſs practicable than the whole plan of their 
diſtributive powers. — This was Een in the late 1 ſtate of Sweden, 
when its whole ſyſtem of government was in danger of annihilation 
which muſt have — the conſequence, if ſome material alteration had 


not been introduced, for the king and people equally complained of the 
ſenate, with whom almoſt all the executive power was lodged. 
This great event, which ſeems to have been admirably concerted by the 
king and ſome leading men, was a 5-8 without bloodſhed, on — 
4 | 19 


change of the Swediſh conſtitution. 
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. SWEDEN. 


39th of Arten 1772, The king's prerogative is greatly enlarged, but gt 


W as to ſet him above the laws; nor does the new form of government 
bear any reſemblance to an arbitrary monarchy, of which we ſhall give 
the following proofs from the ſtate papers lately publiſhed, relating to the 
«All has happily ſucceeded, and I have ſaved my parent country, and 
2 without injury to one ſingle fellow citizen. You are greatly mil. 
aken if you believe here has been any other aim, but liberty and lay, 
I have promiſed to govern a free people ; this vow is more ſacred as it 


- was voluntary, and what has happened ſhall never lead me from a pur- 


poſe, which was not founded merely on neceſſity, but alſo on conviction.“ 
Speech of the King to the fate. | | 

„Every form of government has its impreſſion of human nature; and 
muſt be imperfect, uncertain, and changeable; and muſt have its begin- 
ning, its maturity, and its fall.—But as man, by an irregular manner of 
living, may himfelf ſhorten his life, ſo a nation, by abuſe of its con- 
ſtitution, may haſten its own deſtruction. Happy that people, who, on 
ſuch a change, preſerve that liberty, which is the ſoul of civil ſociety!” 
Speech of the order of the clergy. W 

Now, that upon your majeſty's gracious ſummons, the order of the 
peaſants, with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, have leave to approach your majelly's 
throne, at the clofing of this long, and in its event moſt fortunate 
aſſembly of the ſtates, they remind themſelves, with a moſt lively and 
Ioyal reverence, that the kingdom was at the very brink of its fall; and 
How it has been ſaved by your majeſty's tender eare and zealous protection; 
How the balance, till now wanted, in the conſtitution of the government, 
Has been reſtored ; and how the ancient Swediſh liberty and independency 
Have been again revived. A great event perfecting the earneſt wiſhes of 
the Swediſh people, and which raiſes the admiration of the whole world.” 
Speech of the order of the peaſants. 

The ſtates of Sweden (who aſſembled formerly once in three years, 
but now only once in fix) are formed of deputies from the four orden, 
nobility and gentry, clergy, burghers, and peaſants. Each order fits in 
its on houſe, and has its own ſpeaker; and each chuſes a ſecret commit- 
tee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. "2 

When the ſtates are not ſitting, the affairs of the public are managed 
by the king and ſenate. The members of the ſenate were age.” 2 
pointed by the ſtates, and were no otker than a committee of al 
Kates. They are now ſelected and choſen by the king from among the 
Swediſh nobility and gentry, and in ordinary are to conſiſt of 17, includ 
ing the high officers of ſtate. Thus, upon the whole, the new government 
of Sweden bears a near reſemblance to that of Great Britain ; the king 
and ſenate to the Britiſh privy council; the diet or aſſembly of the 
Rates, to the Britiſh parliament. - 

Revenues AND COIN.] The revenue of Sweden, fince the unforty- 
nate wars of Charles XII. has been greatly reduced. Her gold and fihet 
ſpecie, in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions. 
Formerly, the crown-lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other at- 
ticles, are ſaid to have produced a million ſterling. The paynients that 
are made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, is en. 
tremely inconvenient ; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and 
a cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. 
The Swedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight- mark pieces of "I 
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creaſe their currency. f : a 
Milir ART AND 2 I have already hinted, that no country in 
RINB STRENGTH. .\ the world has produced greater heroes, or 
braver troops than the Swedes ; and yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a 
ſtanding army, as their forces conſiſt of a regulated militia. The ca- 
yalry is clothed, armed, and maintained, by a rate raiſed upon the no- 
bility and gentry, according to their eſtates ; and the infantry by the 
peaſants, Each province is obliged to find its proportion of oldies, 
according to the number of farms it contains; every farm of 60 or 2 J. 
r annum, is charged with a foot ſoldier, furniſhing him with diet, 
Lodging and ordinary clothes, and about 20s. a year in money; or elſe 
a little wooden houſe is built him by the farmer, who allows him hay 
and paſturage for a cow, and plows and ſows land enough to ſupply him 
with bread. When embodied, they are ſubject to military law; but 
otherwiſe to the civil law of the country, It may therefore literally be 
ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the country he defends. 
This national army is thought to amount to above 50,000 men; and 
Sweden formerly could have fitted out forty ſhips of the line; but of 


to decay. 

. TITLES] Are, King of the Goths and Vandals, great prince 
of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomeran, &c. et 
OrDers.] Theſe are the order of the north ſtar, conſiſting of 
members; the order of Vaſa, and the order of the Sword; the laſt created 
in 1772. ; 

— or SWEDEN.] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have 
had the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern 
nations of Europe. I ſhall not here follow the wild romances of Swediſh 


as good a claim to be an ancient monarchy as any we know of, Nor 
ſhall I diſpute her being the paramount ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway ;) and that ſhe borrowed her name from one of 
her princes. The introduction of Chriſtianity, however, by Anſgarius, 


biſhop of Bremen, in 829, feems to preſent the firſt certain period of the 
Swediſh hiſtory, 


even during the firit ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſt- 
ing, and often doubtful ; but ſufficiently replete with murders, maſſa- 
eres, and ravages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency, till about the 
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regular and conſiſtent; and affords wherewith to recompenſe the at- 
tention of thoſe who chuſe to make it an object of their ſtudies. At 
this time, however, the government of the Swedes was far from being 
clearly aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered. The crown was elective, 
though in this election the rights of blood were not altogether diſregarded, 
The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt conſiderable part of the wealth of the 
kingdom, which conſiſted chiefly in land; commerce being unknown or 
neglected, and even agriculture itſelf in a very rude and imperfe& ſtate. 
The clergy, particularly thoſe of a dignified rank, from the great re 

paid to their character, among the inhabitants of the north, had acquired 
an immenſe influence in all public affairs, and had obtained a 
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valued each at 58. 2d. and the ſubſidies paid them by France help to en- | 


late years their ſhips, together with their docks, are ſuffered to run 


hiſtorians though the early ages. It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has 


The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, 


middle of the fourteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance more 


1 
| 
| 
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what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobility. Theſe two ranks of 
men, enjoying all the prey of the ſtate, formed a council called the 
Senate, which was maſter of all public deliberations. This ſyſtem of 
vernment was extremely unfavourable to the national proſperity.” The 
Swedes periſhed in the diſſentions between their prelates and lay-barong, 
or between thoſe and their ſovereign ; they were drained of the little riches 
they poſſeſſed, to ſupport the indolent pomp of a few magnificent biſhops ; 
and what was ſtill more fatal, the unlucky fituation of their internal af. 
fairs, expoſed them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a foreign enemy, 
\ "Theſe were the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and power, were al. 
ways able to avail themſelves of the diſſentions of Sweden, and to ſubje& 
under a foreign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by its domeſtic 
broils. In this deplorable fituation Sweden remained for more than two 
centuries; fometimes under the nominal ſubjection of its own princes, 
ſometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and in either caſe equally 
oppreſſed and inſulted. 
Towards the yes“ 1374, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of 
Denmark, and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both 
theſe kingdoms. That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, 
added a penetration and enlargement of mind, which rendered her e 
ble of conducting the greateſt and moſt complicated deſigns. - She 
been called the Semiramis of the North, becauſe, like Semiramis, the 
found means to reduce by arms or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of 
territory; and became queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. She 
* the union of Calmar, ſo famous in the North, by which theſe 
ingdoms were for the future to remain under one ſovereign, elected by 
each kingdom in its turn, and who ſhould divide his refidence between 
them all. Chriſtian II. the laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of 
this agreement, was alſo king of Sweden, had an ambition to become 
abſolute. The barbarous policy, by which he attempted to effectuate this 
deſign no leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf, and afforded an 
opportunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In order to eſtabliſh 
his authority in that * 95 he laid a plot for maſſacring the ping 
nobility. This horrid elign was actually carried into execution, No- 
vember 8, 1510. Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotic purpoſes of 
Chriftian, no one remained in Sweden but Guſtavus Vaſa, a young 
prince, deſcended of the ancient kings of that country, and who 
already ſignalized his arms againſt the king of Denmark. An immenſe 
ws was laid on his head. The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſent in purſuit oſ 
im; but by his dexterity and addreſs, he eluded all their attempts, and 


eſcaped under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalicarlia, 
This is not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to prevent 
his diſcovery he wrought in the braſs-mines, how he was betrayed by 
thoſe in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine, ſurmounting 4 
thouſand obſtacles, engaged the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of Dali. 
carlia, to undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquer his/tyranm 

oppreſſor. Sweden, by his means, * acquired independence. The 


antient nobility were moſtly deſtroy Guſtavus was at the head of a 
victorious army, who admired his valour, and were attached to his per. 
ſon. He was created, therefore, firſt adminiftrator, and afterwards king 
of Sweden, by the univerſal conſent, and with the ſhoùts of the w 


nation. His circumſtances were much more favourable than thoſe of any 
former prince, who had poſſeſſed this dignity, The maſſacre of 8 
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les. had rid him of thoſe proud haughty enemies, who had ſo 
Her ane ofall regular eee The clergy, indeed, 
were no leſs powerful and dangerous; but the opinions of Luther, which. 
began at this time to prevail in the North, the force with which they were 
ſupported, and the credit which they had acquired among the Swedes, 
gave him an opportunity of changing the religious ſyſtem of that coun- 


try, and the exerciſeof the Roman catholic religion was prohibited, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, (which have never yet been — 


in the year 15 44- 
Inſtead of a Gothic ariſtocracy, the moſt turbulent of all governments, 
and when empoiſoned by religious tyranny, of all governments the moſt 
wretched, Sweden in this manner became a regular monarchy, The happy 
effects of this change were ſoon viſible, Arts and manufaQures were eſta- 
bliſhed and improved ; navigation and commerce began to flouriſh ; let- 
ters and civility were introduced; and a kingdom, known only by name 
to the reſt of Europe, began to be known by its arms, and to have a cer- 
tain weight in all public treaties or deliberations, | | 

Guſtavus, after a glorious reign, died in 1559; while his eldeſt ſon, 
Eric, was preparing to embark for 2 to marry queen Elizabeth. 

Under Eric, who ſucceeded his er, Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of 
count and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary. 
Eric's miſerable and cauſeleſs jealoufyof his brothers, forced them to take 
up arms, and the ſenate ſiding with them, he was depoſed in 1566. His 
brother John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. 
John attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic 
religion in Sweden; but though he made ſtrong efforts for that purpoſe, 
and even reconciled himſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother 
Charles, and the ſcheme proved ineffectual. John's ſon, Sigiſmund, was, 
however, choſen king of Poland in 1 587, upon which he endeavoured 
again to reſtore the Roman-catholic religion in his dominions, but he 

ed in 1592. 

1 brother to king John, was choſed adminiſtrator of Sweden; 
and being a ſtrenuous proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured to 
drive him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he 
and his family were excluded from the ſucceſſion of the crown, which was 
conferred upon Charles. The reign of Charles, through the practices of 
Sigiſmund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, and at the head of a 
great party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave the 
Danes encouragement to invade Sweden. _ Their conduct was checked by 
the great Guſtavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir apparent 
to Sweden, Upon the death of his father which had happened in 1611, 
he was declared of age by the ſtates, though then only in his eighteenth 
year, Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſſion, found himſelf, through the 
power and intrigues of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Danes, engaged ina war 
with all his neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages, all which he ſur- 
mounted. He narrowly miſſed being maſter of Ruſſia ; but the Ruſſians 
were ſo tenacious of their independency, that his ſcheme was baffled. In 
1617, he made a peace, under the mediation of James.I. of England, 
by which he recovered Livonia, and four towns in the prefecture of No- 
vogorod, with a ſum of money beſides. 

The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt deal 
of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the councils of La Gardie, one 
of the belt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. His troops, by per- 
petual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and moſt warlike in Europe; 
and he carried his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to — 
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| ledge.” The princes of the houſe of Auſtria were, it is certain, eurly ei- 
lous of his enterpriſing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable ene. 
my Sigiſmund, whom Guſtavus defeated ; and in 1627, he formed the 


fiegeof Dantzic, in Which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt, which 
was defeated only by the ſudden riſe of the Viſtula, added fo much to his 
military character, that the proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the 
confederacy for reducing the houſe of Auſtria. His life, from that time, 
was à continued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes ; even 
the mention of each would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to fay, 
that after taking Riga and over-running Livonia, he entered Poland, 
where he was victorious ; and from thence, in 1630, he landed in Pome. 
rania, drove the Germans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous 
count Tilly, the Auſtrian general, who was till then thought invincible; 
and over-ran Franconia, Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallen- 


ſtein, another Auſtrian general of equal reputation, was appointed ty 


command againſt Guſtavus, who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen, 
after gaining a battle; which, had he ſurvived, would probably have put 
a period to the Auſtrian greatneſs. 
The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the field, never appeared ſo fully as after his death. He left behind kim 
a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the 
Swediſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſucceſs. The names of 
duke Bernard, Bannier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their 
rodigious actions in war, never can be forgotten in the annals of E 
t is uncertain, what courſe Guſtavus would have purſued, had his 
been prolonged, and his ſuccefles continued; but there are the ftron 
reaſons to believe that he had in his eye ſomewhat more than the reliefof 
the proteſtants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancel 
lor, Oxenſtiern, was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; 
and during the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs 
of Sweden with ſuch ficcebs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the peace of 
Weſtphalia, which threw the affairs of Europe into a new ſyſtem, _ * 
Chriſtina was but fix years of age when her father was killed. She 9. 
ceived a noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and 
indeed romantic turn. She invited to her court Deſcartes, Salmaſins, 
and other learned men; to whom ſhe was not, however, extremely libe- 
ral. - She expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge 
of the polite arts: but illiberal'and indelicate in the choice of her - 
vate favourites. She at the ſame time diſcharge all the duties of he 
high ſtation ; and though her generals were baſely betrayed by France, 
the continued to ſupport the honour of her crown. Being refolved not to 
marry, fhe reſigned her crown to her couſin, Charles Guſtavus, ſon to 
the duke of Deux Bonts, in 1654. | 
Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles: he drove their king, John 
Cafimir, into Sileſia; and received from them an oath of allegiance, 
which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progreſs upon tie 
ice againſt Denmark, has been already mentioned; and he died of 2 
fever in 1660. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five years 0 
age at his father's death: and this rendered it neceſſary for his guardians 
to conclude a peace with their neighbours, by which the Swedes gave up 
the iſlands of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All difterence 
were accommodated at the ſame time with Ruſſia and Holland; and 


Sweden continued to make a very reſpectable figure in the affairs of 
4 Europe, 
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. When Charles came to be of age, he received 4 ſubfdy from 
the French king, Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties of Europe to be 


in danger from that monarch's ambition, entered into the alliance 


with England and Holland againſt him. He, afterwards joined with 


France againf the houſe of Auſtria ; but being beaten in Germany at 


im-Bellin, a powerful confederacy was formed againſt him, 
— of —— made himfelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania 
the biſhop of Munſter over-ran' Bremen and Verden, and the Danes took 
Wiſmar, and ſeveral places in Schonen. They were afterwards beaten 3 
and Charles, by the treaty of St. Germains, which followed that of 
Nimeguen, recovered all he had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. 
He x 4 married Ulrica Leonora, the king of Denmark's ſiſter, but 
made a very bad uſe of the tranquillity he had regained ; for he enſlaved 
and beggared his le, that he rs render his power defpotic, and 
his army formidable. The ſtates loſt all their r; and Sweden was 
reduced to the condition of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patk 
who was at the head of the Livonian deputies, to loſe his head and his 
right-hand, for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance in favour of his country- 
men, but he ſaved himſelf by flight; and Charles became fo conſiderable 
a power, that the conferences for a general peace at Ryſwic were opened 
under his mediation. AOL : 
Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the 
famous Charles XII. The hiftory of no prince is better known than 
that of this hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his majority to 
eighteen, but it was ſet afide for an earlier date by the r of 
count Piper, who became —— 4s firſt miniſter. Soon after his acceſ- 
fion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, formed 
a powerful confederacy againſt him, encouraged by the mean opinion 
they had of his youth and abilities. He made head againſt them all; 
and beſieging Copenhagen, he diQated the peace of Travendahl to his 
Daniſh majeſty, by which the duke of Holſtein was re- eſtabliſſied in his 
dominions. The czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at the head 
of 80,000 men; and had beſieged Narva. The army of Charles did not 
exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch was his impatience, that he advanced at 
the head of 8,000, entirely routed the main, body of the Ruſſians, and 
raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſucceſſes, and ſo numerous his priſoners, 
that the Ruflians attributed his actions to necromancy. Charles from 
thence marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchievements equalled, 
if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned Au- 
guſtus king of Poland: but he ſtained all his laurels, by putting the 
brave count Patkul to a death equally painful and ignominious. He 
raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland; and his name carried with it 
ſuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of Europe ; and among 
others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen Anne, 
amid the full career of her ſucceſſes againſt France. His ſtubbornneſs 
and implacable diſpoſition, however, was ſuch, that he cannot be con- 
kidered in a better light than that of an illuſtrious madman ; for he loſt, in 
the battle of Pultowa, which he fought in his march to dethrone the czar, 
more than all he had gained by his victories. His brave army wasuined, 
and he was forced to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. His actions 
there, in attempting to defend himſelf with zoo Swedes againſt 30,000 
Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The Turks found it, 
owever, convenient. for their affairs, to ſet him at liberty. But his 
misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs ; and after his return to 
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102 SWEDEN. 
his dominions, he ted his revenge againſt Denmark, till he wa 
Killed by a cannot-ſhot, at the fiege of Fredericſhal, in Norway, belong, 
ing to the Danes, in 1718, when he was no more than thirty-ſix year 


age. | 55 : 
Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as I have already mentioned, by his ſiſter, 
the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. Wy 
. have 8 in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties ; 
and given the ſubſtance of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her 
huſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of government. Their 
Arit care was to make a peace with Great-Britain ; which the late king 
intended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther 
loſſes by the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other 
arms, made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The 
French, however, about the year 1738, formed a dangerous party in the 
kingdom, under the name of the Hats ; which not only broke the inter: 

nal quiet of the kingdon, but led it into a ruinous war with Rufii, 
Their Swediſh majeſties N no children, it was neceſſary to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion; eſpecially as the duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the 
_ queen's eldeſt ſiſter, and was, at the ſame time, the preſumptive heir to 
* empire of Ruſſia. Four competitors appeared; the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp ; — Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king; the 
prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The duke of Hol. 
ſtein would have carried the election, had he not embraced the Greek 
religion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia. The czarina inter- 
poſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Sweden, 
ror, fo ſmall diſtrict in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
duke of Holſtein's uncle, Adolphus Frederic, biſhop of Lubec, as their 
hereditary prince and ſucceſſor to their crown. This. was agreed to; and 
a peace was concluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britangic 
majeſty, This peace was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his 
Daniſh majeſty thought proper to all the effects of his reſentment, 
and the indignity done his ſon. The prince- ſucceſſor married the princelz 
Ulrica, third ſiſter to the king of Pruflia ; and in 1751 entered into the 
ſſeſſion of his new dignity, which proved to him a crown of thorns, 

I hrough a ſtrange medley of affairs, and views of intereſt, the French 
have vaſt influence in all the deliberations of the Swediſh ſenate, who of 
late have been little better than penſioners to that crown. The intrigues 
of the ſenators forced Adolphus to take part in the late war again 
Pruflia ; but as that war was — not only to the people, but alſo 
to the king of Sweden, the nation neyer made ſo mean an ap ce; 
and upon Ruſſia's making peace with the king af Pruſſia, the Swedes 
likewiſe made their peace, upon the terms of leaving things as they ſtood 
at the beginning of the war. Auguſtus died diſpirited in 1771, after 3 
turbulent reign of twenty years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus, 
whoſe wiſdom and courage bids fair to revive the glory of the Swediſh 
name. The reader, from what has been already premiſed, can be at no 
loſs to know the ſequel of the Swediſh hiſtory to this preſent time, Being 
no longer fettered in the operations of government, it is to be hoped that 
his majeſty will apply himſelf to the true intereſts of his country, and 
with the ready concurrence of a brave and free people, prove an invin- 
cible barrier againſt the ambitious ſchemes of Ruſſia in the North *. . 


„ Guſtavus, of Holſtein-Gottorp, king of Sweden, was born in 1746, married 1766, to 
the princeſs royal of Denmark, and ſucceeded his father in 1771. His brothers and ſiſter 
are, 1. Charles, born in 1748. 2. Froderick Adolphut, born in 1750. 5 


Albertina, born in 1753: 
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MUSCOVY, oz Tnr RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
-1n EUROPE anv ASIA, 


S1TUATION AND EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE In Eyxops, 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 1500 | 23 and 65 eaſt long. 
Breadth 1100 between 47 and 72 north lat. 


D1v1s10Ns g A CCORDING to the moſt authentic accounts of this 
AND NAME, A mighty empire, it conſiſts of fifteen * Voltaire 
ſays fixteen) provinces or governments; beſides part of Carelia, Eſthonia, 
Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered from Swe- 
den; alſo the duchy of Courland in Poland, of which the empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia has now the entire diſpoſal. 

The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire properly 
ſo called, or Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in the 
preſent century. But in ſurveying the Ruſſian empire in its moſt exten. 
live ſenſe, we mult alſo include all thoſe new acquiſitions in Tartary, now 
known by the name of Siberia; the whole comprehending the northern 
parts of Europe and Afia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the 
weſt, to Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Ocean; and on the north, from 
the Frozen Ocean to the forty-ſeventh degree of latityde, where it is 
bounded by Poland, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown 
regions in Aſia. a 

The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſſia or the Ruſſias, 
is of a greater extent than all the reſt of Europe, or than the Roman 
empire 1n the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued by 
Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the table, 
p. 33, to which we may add the authority of Voltaire. 


—— 
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Ruſſian Empire] Square 8 
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in Europe. Miles. | 8 4 Chief Cities. 
oP” | = 


— 3 


Rui. or Mui] 784,650[1160}1050|/Mus cow. f 

\ Belgorod, 72, 900] 375} 285 Waroneta. | 
Greek Church 4 Don Coffacks| 57,000] 4000 280|Panchina, 
Uk. Coſlacks 45,000| 330 2050 Kiow. 
Lapland 72,000] 405 270 Kola. ; | 
Conquered Ruf. Finlan 41, 310] 320] 18c| Yyburg. | 
from Sweden Livonia 21,525| 2180 14;[Riga, | 
knce 1100, fnori ' 1 N. Lat. 60. 
gria 9,100] 175 ot BR Z. Long. 30—2 

"4M Total —I7, 103,48 5 | | 1 


The reader, however, is to obſerve, that the knowledge the public has 
of this empire, is but lately acquired; and is ſtill ſo doubtful, that it is 
very difficult to fix even the limits between the European and Aſiatic 
Ruſſia, As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this empire 
is arbitrarily called, — probably are owing to the ancient inhabitants, 
the Ruffi, or Boruſſi, and the river Moſca, upon which the ancient capital 


Moſcow was built; but of this we know nothing certain, | 
e | Crruarz, 


104 RUSSIA Y 
'-CxiMarit, $0it, PRO-Y In the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, or Mat! 
DUCTIONS, beate. th longeſt day does not exceed 

MINES, AND MINERALS. J fifteen hours and a half; whereas in the * 
moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months aboye the horizan, 
The — from this will naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcapy 3 
vaſt diverſity of ſoil as well as climate, and that the extremes of both are 
to be ſeen and felt in this vaſt empire. The quickneſs of vegetation hett, 
is pretty much the ſame as has been deſcribed in Scandinavia. The ſhow 
is the natural manure of Ruſſia, where green in plenty, near Pp. 
land, and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people, however, 
are miſerably fed; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their 
ſubſiſtence; and, in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhy. 
barb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melons, 
The boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which * 
yields them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe 
extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brandy. . 

That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to he 
diſputed ; though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little acquainted with agriculture ; and ſupplied the place of 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of faxa 
duſt and a preparation of fiſh-bones, Peter the Great, and his ſucceſlon, 
down to the preſent empreſs, have been 2: incredible pains to introduce 
agriculture into their dominions ; and though the foil is not every where 
proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair to make 

ain as common in Ruſſia, as it is in the ſouthern countries of 

he vaſt communication, by means of rivers, which the inland parts of 
that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply one province with thoſe 
products of the earth in which another may be deficient. As to mines 
and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; and the 
people are daily improving in working them.” | 

MovunTains, RIVERS, FORESTS, } Ruſſia is, in general, a flat, level 

AND FACE OP THE COUNTRY. country, except toward the north, 
where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphæi of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. And here we H 
may obſerve, that from Peterſburg to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with - 
a mountain on the road through Independent Tartary ; and from Peter- 
burg to the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hambury, 
and Amſterdam, we do not perceive even the ſmalleſt ill. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Wolga, which, after traverſing the 
ateſt part of Muſcov and winding a courſe of 3000 Engliſh miles 
— itſelf into the Caſpian ſea: it is not only reckoned the lar 
but one of the moſt fertile rivers in Europe: it produces all kinds of 
fiſh, ang fertilizes all the lands on each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, 
and vegetables; and it-is remarkable, that in all this long courſe there 
is not a ſingle cataract to interrupt the navigation. By means of this 
noble ſtream, the city of Moſcow preſerves a communication not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, 
Tartary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea. The Don, 9 
Tanais, which divides the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia; and in 
its courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
had undertaken to have cut a communication between them by means of 
a canal: this grand project, however, was defeated by the irruptions d 
the Tartars. This river, excluſive of its turnings and windings, 
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from its riſe. The Boriſthenes, or Dnijeper, which is likewiſe one of the 
largeſt rivers of Europe, runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za- 
rog Coſſacks, and that of the Nagaiſch Tartars, which falls into the 
Kuxine, or Black Sea, near Oczakow ; it has thirteen cataracts within a 
[mall diſtance: | 
As to foretts, they abound in this extenfive country; and the northern 
and north-eaſtern provinces are in a manger deſert : nor can the few 
inhabitants they contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. ; 
ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, 1 Theſe do not differ greatly from 
FISHBS, AND INSECTS. thoſe deſcribed in the Scandina- 


for its piercing eye, is a native of this empire, and makes prey of every 
creature it = e's Top they are ſaid to be produced chiefly ln = fir · tree 
foreſts, The hyænas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other creatures alrea 
deſcribed, «ford their furs for cloathing the inhabitants; but the furs of 
e black foxes, and ermine, are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere, 
The dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beafts of burden 
nown in many parts of Ruſſia, Czar Peter encouraged a breed of large 
jorſes for war and carriages ; but thoſe employed in the ordinary pur- 
poſes of life are but ſmall ; as are their cows and ſheep, which they ſalt 
for their winter proviſions, 
We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already de : 
ribed. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes; only the Ruſſians are better pro- 
nded than their neighbours are with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and belagas ; 
the latter reſemble a ſturgeon, and is from 13 to 15 feet in length ; its 
leſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſturgeon and the belaga, 
he Ruſſians make the famous cavehr; ſo much eſteemed for its richneſs 
ad flayour, that it is often ſent in preſents to crowned heads, 885 
PopuLATION, MANNERS, othing can be more injudicious, op 
AND CUSTOMS. remote from truth, than the accounts we 
ave from authors of the population of thfis vaſt empire; the whole of 
hich, they think, does not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions, It is ſur- 
riſmg that ſuch a miſtake ſhould have continued ſo long, when we con- 
der the immenſe armies brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ryſ- 
1a, and the bloody wars they maintained in Aſia and Europe, Mr, Vol- 
ure is, perhaps, the firſt author who has attempted to undeceive the 
public in this reſpect; and has done it upon very authentic grounds, by 
producing a lift, taken in 4747, of all the males who paid the capitation or 
poll-tax, and which amount to 6,646,399. In this number are included 
doys and old men; but girls and women are not reckoned, nor boys horn 
detween the making of one regiſter of the lands and another. Now, if 
e only reckon triple the number of heads ſubject to be taxed, including 
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pay be d 350,009 foldiers, and 200,000 nobility and clergy; and 
oreigners of all kinds, who are likewiſe exempted from the poll-tax ; as 
ſo (ays Mr. Yoltaire) the inhabitants of the conquere countries, 
amely, Livonia, Eſthonza, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland; the 
kraine, and the Don Coſlacs, the Calmycs, OF other Tartazs ; the 
damozedes, the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous people of 
* a _— of greater extent than China, are not included in this 
. Upon the whole, this writer does not. e rate, when he affirms, 
IX the inhabitants of Ruſſia do not amount to fewer than 24-209,000. 
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guns {felf into the Palus Mæotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about 40 miles 


vian provinces; to which we muſt refer the reader, The lynx, famous 


omen and girls, we ſhall find near-20,000,000 of fouls, To this account 


6 sr | 
As her imperial majeſty of all the Ruffias poſſeſſes many of the ch 
tries from whence the prodigious fwarms of barbarians who overthrey 
the Roman empire iflued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that ia 
dominions muſt have been better peopled formerly than they are'# 
preſent; 24,000,000 being but a thin population for the immenſe tra q 
country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like decreaſe of inhabitants is obſervableiz 
many other parts of the globe, we are to look for the reaſo in'natwd 
cauſes, which we cannot diſcuſs here. Perhaps the introduction of thi 
ſmall-pox, and the venereal difeaſe, may have aſſiſted in the depopulation; 
and it is likely, that the Aer of ſtrong and ſpirituous i 
quors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the north, is unfriendly to ge. 
neration. * .* | eee Nen 
The Ruſſians, properly fo called, are in general a perſonable 
hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, ef ecially in n Rn 
_ credible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the RA 
or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens 18 
beauty. Their eye - ſight ſeems to be defective, occafioned, bably, y 
the ſnow, which, for ſo long a time of the year is continually pled 
their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhared 
paſlive valour ; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proveda 
active as any troops in Europe. They are implicitly ſubmiſſtve to dj 
cipline, let it be ever ſo ſevere; and on ſuch occaſions they appear to 
void of the ſenſations to which other people are fubject, eſpecially in the 
meanneſs of their repaſts, and hardneſs of their farme. 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were barbarous, igns 
rant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs; no fewer than 40 
brandy-ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the commi 
people, but many of the boyars, lived in a continued ſtate of idlents 
and intoxication; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and barbari 
3 themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſcow wa 
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far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and the grandes 
dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Afiatic manner; and their magnificencets 
ceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern examples. Te 
earl of Carliſle, in the account of his embaſly, ſays that he could g 
nothing but gold and precious ſtones in the robes of the czar and l 
courtiers. The manufactures, however, of thoſe, and all other luxum 
were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other foreigners. Peter 
the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion to the throne, little better tha 
beaſts of burden to. ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced his gu 
men to lay aſide their long robes, and dreſs in the European maine; 
ndnd he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. The other imm 
ments, in learning and the arts, which he made; ſhall be mentioned el 
where. The Ruſſians, before his days, had not a ſhip upon their coal 
They had no conveniencies for travelling, no pavements in their tg 
no places of public diverſion ; and they entertained a ſoverergn a 
tempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent, a French or Engl 
- gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and fociably in I 

a as in any other part of Europe. Their ſtoves which they make® 

. of, diffuſe a more equal and genial warmth than our grates and @ 
nies. Their polite aſſemblies have, fince the acceſſion of the Pre 
empreſs, been put unde proper regulations; and few of the auen 
uſages remain, but ſu as ate of public utility, and adapted 0 
nature cf their country. It is, however, to be obferved, that non 
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ſtanding the ſeverity of Peter, and the prudence of ſucceeding govern- 
CE La ſtill continues among all ranks; nor are even prieſts 
or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays. i 

D Ess. People of diſtiction in Ruſſia now dreſs, as nearly as the 
climate will admit, after the Engliſh and French manner. The common 
people are cloathed wiſh long coats, made of dteſt ſheeps ſkins, with the 


wool towards their bodies. Theſe are admirably adapted to the climate, 
and coſt only nine ſhillings. They alſo uſe a coarſe cloth, in which the 
ſwaddle their legs and feet: this is ſecured by a cord of reeds, their ſan 
being alſo of the ſame material. Their caps are lined with fur and cover 
their ears and neck as well as their heads. They wear ſaſhes round their 
waiſt, and double gloves, one of woollen and the other of leather, which 
fake in the hand without any diſtinction, except the thumb; and theſe are 
alſo an eſſential part of their cloathing. The women, beſides their 
petticoats, wear ſheep ſkins as-well as the men. The reader will pleaſe to 
pbſerve that this, or what comes very near it, is the general dreſs of all 
he northen nations of Europe and Afia, | 

FunerALs.] The Ruſſians entertain. many fantaſtic notians with 
gard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſt, a 
prieſt is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify it with the incenſe, and to 
Iprinkle it with holy water, while it remains above ground, which, among 
he better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body 1s 
arried to the grave, which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, 
he prieſt produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and another clergyman, 
s the deceaſed's paſſport to | ea When this is put into the coffin, 
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0 he company returns to the deceaſed's houſe, where they drown their 
a orrow 1n intoxication ; which laſts, among the better ſort, with a few 
nth ntervals, for 40 days. During that time, a prieſt every day ſays prayers 
mn ver the grave of the deceaſed ; for though the Ruſſians do not believe 
＋ n purgatory, yet they imagine that their departed friend may be aſſiſted 


7 prayer, in his long journey, till the place of his deſtination after this 
e. : 


Puni*HMENTS,] The Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeverity and 
ariety of their puniſhments, which are both inflicted and endured with a 
onderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to fuſpend the robbers 
pon the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed 
d their ribs, on gibbets, here they writhed themſelves to death, huns 
reds, nay, thouſands, at a time. The ſingle and double knoute were 
ately inflicted upon ladies, as well as men, of quality. Both of them 
re excruciating ; but in the double knoute, th as are bound behind 
0 priſoner's back, and the cord being ſixed to a pulley, lifts him from 
he ground, with the diſlocation of both his ſhoulders; and then his 
jack is in a manner ſcarified by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut 
om a wild afs's ſkin, This puniſhment has been ſo often fatal, that a 
urgeon generally attends the patient, to pronounce the moment that it 

ould ceaſe. Another batbarous puniſhment practiſed in Ruſſia is; firſt 
oring the tongue of the criminal through with a hot iron, and then 
utting it out; and even the late empreſs Elizabeth, though ſhe pro- 
ibited capital puniſhments, was forced to give way to the neceſſity of 
ole tortures. From theſe particulars, many. have concluded that the 
elings of the Ruſſiaus are different from thoſe of mankind in general. 

TRAVELLING.) Among the many conveniences introduced of late 
to Ruſha, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence 
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very trifling. Nothing ſtrikes, either a reader or a ſtranger F 
the facility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and Mo yd, 
fortable journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, already wh | 


they travel in ledges drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen 
enough to bear them. In the internal parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw 
fledges ; and the ſledge-way, towards February, becomes ſo well beatey, 
that they erect a kind of coach upon the ſledges, in which they travel ny | 
and day; fo that they often 1 a journey of about 400 miles, ſucks 
that between Peterſburg and Mofcow, in three days and three nend. 
Her imperial majeſty, in her journies, is drawn in a houſe, which geh. 
tains a bed, a table, chairs, and other conveniencies, for four people, by 
24 poſt horſes ; and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ſledge. be 
' Cossacs, AND OTHER na-F As the preſent ſubjefts of the Ryl 

TONS SUBJECT TO Russia. J ſian empire, in its moſt Meds | 
ſenſe, are the deſcendents of many different people, and Joes 
gious tracts of country, ſo we find among them a vaſt variety of 
rater and manners; and the great reformations introduced of late yean, 
as well as the diſcoveries made, render former acounts. to be but , 
depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large Portions of 
the Ruſſian dominions, now live in fixed houſes, and villages, cui 
the land, and pay tribute like other ſubjects. Till lately, they were a 
admitted into the Ruſſian armies ; but they now make excellent ſoldien 
Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both ſides of te 
Wolga are inhabited by the Zeremiſſes and Morduars ; a peaceable 
induſtrious people. The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the tat 
that reaches from Caſan to the frontiers of Siberia; and have certain p 
vileges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Calmucs occupy 
the reſt of this tract to Aſtracan and the fronties of the Uſbecs ; andiu 
conſideration of certain preſents they receive from her imperial majelh, 
they ſerve in her armies without pay, but are apt to plunder equalh 
friends as foes. 

As the Coſſacs make now a figure in the military hiſtory of Rum 
ſome account of them may not be unacceptable. They were original 
Poliſh peafants, and ſerved in the Ukrain as a militia againf the Ta: 
tars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of them eme 
to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or 'Tanais, and there eſtabliſh 
a colony. They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two other detach 
ment of their countrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which they wet 
obliged to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes. They nel 
put themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, built Circaſky, mA 
ifland in the Don; and their poſſeſſions, which conſiſted of 39 towns 
both ſides that river, reached from Ribnah to Aſoph. They there I 
in a fruitful country, which they took care to cultivate ; and they we 
wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than hom 
ſubjects to the czars, till the time of Peter the Great: They profeſſed 
Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and occationally fer 
againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Mzotis. | 

The internal government of the Coflacs approaches very near to ti 
ideas we form of that of the ancient Germans, as dt ſeribed by Tc 
The captains and officers of the nation chuſe a chief, whom they 
kauptman, and ke reſides at Circaſky ; but this choice is con K 
the czar; and the hauptman holds his authority during life. He an 
faperior over the other towns of cke nation, each of which bs form in 
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RUSSIA. _ 
"rate commonwealth, r its own hauptman, who is choſen 
annually. They ſerve in war, in conſideration of their enjoying their laws 
and liberties. I indeed have ſeveral times rebelled, for which 2 
ſuffered ſeverely nine fa Peter the Great. But the Ruffian yoke was ſo mu 
| eaſier than that of the Poles, that in 1654, the Coffacks of the Ukrain put 
| themſelves likewiſe under the protection of Ruſſia, They complained, 
| however, that their liberties had been invaded; and in the war between 
Charles XII. and Peter, their hauptman, Mazeppa, joined the former; 
| Hut he found himſelf unable to fulfil the magnificent promiſes he had 
made to Charles, He brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovian 
Coſſacs, who are ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, but moſt of 
them were cut in pieces. | ad Lea he 
The Ruflians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to their 
native foil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. This, however, was 
only the conſequence of their pride and ignorance ; for Ruſſian nobility, 
beſides thoſe who are in a public character, are now found at every court 
in Europe, Her imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in the education 
of young men of quality, in the knowledge of the world, and foreign 
ſervices, particularly that of the Britiſh fleet. No people have ſhewn a 
ater adventuring ſpirit than the Ruſſians ; witneſs the diſcovery..of 
amtſchatka, a country ſo little known, that it is doubtful to what quar- 
ter of the globe it pertains; but it certainly bids the faireſt country in the 
world to lie contigious to America; and perhaps it may ſoon appear, 
that the Kamtſchadales and Americans are the ſame. 5 
They ſeem to be of Tartar original; and before they were humanized, 
their appearance and manners partook ſtrongly of thoſe of the Eſquimaux 
in North America, The beſt account we have of Kamtſchatka is. from 
Mr. Steller and Mr. Kraſheninicoff, the latter of whom publiſhed their 
diſcoveries, under the ſanction of the Peterſburg academy. Wers 
The Siberians, or more properly Tartars, inhabiting an unknown ex- 
tent of country in the northern parts of Aſia, are now ſubjects of Ruſſia, 
pe and whoſe uſages deſerve to be mentioned; but we know leſs of them, than 
we do of the Kamtſchadales, Many of them, as has been already hinted, 
are ſtill groſs Pagans ; and their manners were ſo barbarous, that Peter the 
Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon his capital 
Tl 


hel enemies the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The effect was, 
ic. that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced European uſages and 
en manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a comfortable living. 
nen 


The Mahometan Tartars ferm a conſiderable part of the natives; and 
according to the lateſt accounts, nature has been ſo kind to the country, 
thavan exile to Siberia will hereafter be but a very light EEE 
this wide and forlorn region that was ſo long own to Europe, ſome 
new mines have lately been diſcovered, which, upon their firſt opening, 
have yielded * unds of fine filver, and which is ſaid to have been 
obtained with little difficulty or expence. | 
Rrrictox.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 
church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated to be 
diſcuſſed here. It is ſufficient to fy, that they deny the pope's ſupremacy z 


and though they diſclaim image worſhip, they retain many idolatrous and 
luperſtitious cuſtoms, Their churches are full of pictures of ſaints whom 
they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number of faſts and lents, ſo 
Wat they live half the year very abſtemiouſly g an inſtitution which is ex- 
tremely convenient for their ſoil and climate. They have many peculiar 
Notions with regard to the ſacraments and trinity, They oblige their 
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biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the Great ſhewed his 
profound knowledge of government in nothing more than the reformation 
of his church. He broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch, and the 
eat clergy. He declared himſelf the head of the church; and preſeryed 
EC e e of metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. Their prieſt 
have no fixed income, but depend for ſubſiſtence upon the benevolence q 
their flocks and hearers. Peter, after eſtabliſhing this great political reform. 
ation left his clergy in full poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies ; nor did he 
cut off the beards of his clergy ; that impolitic attempt was reſerved forthe 
late emperor, and greatly contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe.” Before 
his days, an incredible number of both ſexes were ſhut up 1n convents; 
nor has it been found prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties; The 
abuſes of them, however, are in a great meaſure removed; for no male 
can become a monk till he is turned of 3o; and no female, a nun, till ſheis 
50; and even then not without the expreſs permiſſion of their ſuperior, 
The conquered provinces, as I have already obſerved, retain the exer. 
ciſe of their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empye, 
that many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no better 
than Pagans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many ili judged 
— have been made to convert them by force, which have only 
tended to confirm them in their infidelity. A * 
| Lancvacs.] The common language of Ruſſia, is a mixture of the 
Poliſh and Sclavonian ; their prieſts, however, and the moſt learned of 
their clergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek ; and they wig 
know that language in its purity, are at no loſs for underſtanding it in in 
corrupted ſtate. The Rulſians have 36 letters, the forms of which have 
a 


a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Ruſſians, hitherto, hav 


made but an inconſiderable appearance in the +: png of letters; butthe 


great encouragement given by their ſovereigns of late, in the inſtitution of 
academies, and other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proofs, that 
they are no way deficient as to intellectual abilities. The papers exhibited 
by them, at their academical meetings, have been favourably received al 
over Europe; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aſtronomy, the mathematics 
and natural philoſophy. The ſpeeches pronounced by the biſhop of Turet, 
the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice-chancellor, and the marſhal a 
the late opening of the commiſſion for a new code of laws, are elegant and 
claſſical : and the progreſs which learning has made in that empire ſince 
the beginning of this century, is an evidence, that the Ruſſians are # 
E as any of their neighbours to ſhine in the arts and ſciences, 
NIVERSITIES.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great i 
Moſcow ; one for claſſical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for mathe- 
matics, and the third for navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe he added 
diſpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care of ſome 
able German chemiſts as apothecaries; who furniſh medicines not only 
to the army, but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, Mr 
de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter 
Peter the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city. The preſent em. 
preſs has alſo founded an univerſity at Peterſburgh, and invited ſome of tit 
moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good fr 
laries; alſo a military academy, where the young nobility and officen 
ſons are taught the art of war. | | | 
ANXTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 1 This article affords no gt 
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but lately been admitted into the rank of civilized nations. She can, 4 


er, uce many ſtupendous monuments of the — ſpirit af 
2 n n canals made by Peter the reat, for the . 
benefit of commerce. I have already hinted at the paſſion the Ruffians - 
have for bell-ringing ; and we are told, the great bell at Moſcow, the 
largeſt in the world, weighs 160 ton, is 19 feet high, and 23 in diameter. 
It was caſt in the reign of the empreſs Anne; but the beam on which it 
hung being burnt, it fell, and a large peace is broke out of it; ſo that it 
lately lay in a manner uſeleſs. The building of Peterſburg, and raiſing it 
of a fad en from a few fiſhing-huts, to be a populus and rich city, is per- 
haps a curioſity. hardly to be 2 ſince the erection of the Egyptian 
pyramids. The ſame may be {aid ofthe fortreſs of Kronſtradt, in the neigh- 
ourbood of Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. This fortreſs and 
ity employed, for ſome years, 300,000 men, in laying its foundations, 
and driving piles, night and day; a work which no monarch in Europe 
Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, with a i 
ittle aſſiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn by his own - 4 
:qually wonderful was the navy which he raiſed to his people, at the time 
hen they could not be ſaid to have poſſeſſed a ſhip in any part of the 
lobe. What is more wonderful than all, he e in perſon in all 
oſe amazing works, with the ſame aſſiduity as if he had been a common 
abourer, | 
Ciriks, TOWNS, PALACES, } Peterſburg naturally takes the lead in 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. \ this divifion. It lies at the junction of 
he Neva with the lake Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60; but 
he reader may have a better idea of its ſituation, by being informed that 
t ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom of 
he Finland Gulph. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of two ſmall 
ſhing huts, on a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground was 
prmed into nine iſlands ; by which, according to Voltaire, its principal . 
uarters are ſtill divided. Without entering into too minute a deſcription 
f this wonderful city, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it extends about fix - 
piles every way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the im- 
rovement of the arts, revenue, navigation, war, commerce, and the 
Ike, that are to be found in the moſt celebrated cities of Europe. It 
day appear ſurpriſing, that the lateſt authors who treat of that country, 
iffer widely as to the population of Peterſburg. Voltaire tells us, that 
is ſaid to contain at. preſent 400,000 ſouls, Hanway 250,000. and 
uſching 100,000, The new ſummer palace is reckoned one of the fineſt 
eces of architecture in Europe. In the middle of the city (which has 
either gates nor walle) is a ſtrong, beautiful fort; and the admiralty and 
pck-yards are likewiſe well fortified, : | | 
As Peterſburg is the emporium of Ruſlia, the number of foreign ſhips: 
I. to it in the ſummer- time is ſurpriſing. In winter, 3000 one- 
orſe {ledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It contains twenty 
uſſian, and four Lutheran churches, beſides thoſe of the Calviniſts and 


Wo man-Catholics ; and is the ſeat of a univerſity, and ſeveral academies, 


eterſburg is the capital of the province of Ingria, one of Peter the 
reat's conqueſts from the Swedes. — 
The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 
ſill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of 
urope. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from 
hence it takes its name, in lat. 55-45, about 1414 miles north-eaſt of 
"WS 2-7 | London ; 
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tureſque appearance, for it contains ſuch a number | 
lawns, ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a culti co tkan 
city, The ancient magnificerice of this city would be incredible; wen 
it not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are ta walt 
great allowances for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent province, 
Which might have made it _ with a greater luſtre in a traveller 
eyes, Neither Voltaire nor Buſchin gives us any fatis account of 
is capital; and little credit is to be given to the authors who divide it 
into regular 8 and each quarter inhabited by a different order of 
profeſſion. Buſchin ſpeakes of it as the largeſt 12 in Europe; but that 
can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on, It is generally agreed 
that Moſcow contains 1600 churches and convents, and 43 places d 
ſquares, 3 _ the 4 7 to _— about 6000 
fine „which diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and 
— No city plays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of tmp 
niſicence and meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants 
general art miſerable timber booths; but their palaces, churches, con, 
vents, and other public edifices, are ſpacious and lofty, The Kritly, 
or grand imperial palace, is mentioned as one of the moſt ſupurb fire, 
' tures in the world: it lies in the interior circle of the city, contain 
the old imperial palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a vituallinghouk, 
the palace which formerly belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, ix 
convents, four pariſh churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, a 
other offices. All the churches in the Krimlin have beautiful f res 
moſt of them gilt or covered with filver : the architecture is in the Gothic 
taſte ; but the infides of the churches” are richly ornamented ; and the 
ictures of the ſaints are decorated with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones 
Mention 1s made of the cathedral, which has no fewer than nine towen, 
covered with copper double gilt, and contains a filyer branch with fort 
eight lights, ſaid to weigh 2800, pounds, A volume would ſcarcely {ub 
fice to recount the other particulars of this city's magnificence, In 
ſumptuous monuments of the great dukes and czars, the magazine, the 
atriarchal palace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble ſtructum 
The public is no ſtranger to the barbarous anecdote, that the czar Jolt 
Baſilides ordered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be depr 
of his eye-ſight, that he might never contrive its equal. The ſtory 
improbable, and took its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſition of that g 
prince. The jewels and ornaments of an image of the Virgin Mary, i 
the Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled by wilt 
is ſeen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire a 
that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not neglect Moſcovs 
the time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it to be part 
adorned with noble edifices, and enriched it with manufaRures, 
COMMERCE AND POLI- : I have joined theſe two articles under an 
TICAL INTERESTS. head, becauſe ſuch is the ſituation at 
ſtrength of Ruſſia, that ſhe has nothing either to hope or to fear but fro 
commerce. It is true, her territories are acceſſible on the fide of Poland 
nd therefore it is her intereſt to preſerve a ſtrong party in that count!)! 
— even this 0 has commerce chiefly for its objeR, becauſe th 
greateſt part of the Deſſidents of Poland are the only traders in that ga 
country; and three-fourths of them being of the Greek church, 
her imperial majeſty as their patroneſs and protector, 3 
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in bende of tie Roffian coinierce, fotnicr atcounts we af Aude the 
as at this img, becauſe of its great iniprovements and'yariations; By 


the beſt and ſureſt information, the annuab exports of Ruſſia at'preſent |. 


nt to ooo, ooo of rubles ; and her imports do not exceed 000, | 
fo that tlie balance of trade is yearly quot ſterlin — 
'Fhis calculation, however, is ſubject to ſuck uncertainnes as time alone 
can remove, arifing from Ruſſia's commereial connections with” Great” 


Britain, from whom, about fourteen , ſhe gained che 55 
Fane of deen has, Wen Why" Une, 


part of that balance, Great Britain, however, has, within 

iven ſuch encouragement to her American colonies, and to the | 
and Iriſh linen manufaQtures, that her Nr Ruſſia are greatly 
diminiſhed. On the other hand, the vaſt advan „ by later 
treaties between England and Ruſſia, her imperial majeſty has been 
enabled to acquire upon the Caſpian ſea, and in the inland parti of Afta, 


will probably more counterbalance all the diminution which the 


an exports to Great Britain may have ſuffered, © 

Ruffia's productions and „in general, are many, and very valu- 
able; vis. and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen and thread, 
iron, copper, ſail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tal- 
low, ifnplaſs, linſeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers, train-oil, hogs 
briſtles, muſk, rhubarb, ſpermaceti, cavear, caſtor, and other drugs; 
timber, and alſo raw filk China and Perſia. | 

Her foreign commerce is much' increaſed fince her con from 
Sweden, eſpecially of Livonia and * and ſince the eſtabliſhing of 
her new emporium of Peterſburg, whereby her naval intercourſe with 
Europe is made much more ſhort and eaſy. 8 

Ruſſia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly 
in furs: and they bring back from thence, tea, ſilks, cotton, gold, &c. 
To Bochara, near the river Oxus, in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own mer- 
chandize, in return for Indian ſilks, curled lamb-fkins, and ready money; 
and alſo from the annual fair at Samarcand :. ſhe likewiſe trades to P. 
by Aſtracan, crofs the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought filk. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the 
White ſea, was the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia h 
with the reſt of Europe; but it was ſubje& to a long and tenipeſtuous 
voyage. This town is about three Engliſh miles in length, and one in 
breadth : built all of wood, except the exchange, which is of ſtone. Not- 
withſtanding the decteaſe of the trade of Archangel, by building Peterſ- 
burg, it ſtill exports a conſiderable quantity of merchandize. ' | 

The late and preſent empreſſes of Ruſſia were ſo ſenſible of the benefits 
ariſing to commerce chrouph peace, that they ſeem to have poſtponed other 
valuable intereſts to that conſideration ; witneſs the ſacrifices made by the 
empreſs Elizabeth, to preſerve the tranquility of the north, in ſettling 
the Swediſh ſucceſſion ; and the moderation which her preſent majeſty 
obſerved in her ſon's claims upon Denmark for the duchy of Holſtein 
when her huſband died. This difference, however, if not ntly 
prevented, may, ſometime or other, kindle a general flame in the north, 
if not all over Europe. | 

ConsT1TuUTION, Laws, And } The conſtitution and laws of Ruſſia, 

DISTINCTIONS OP RANK. Flike thoſe of other arbitrary govern- 
ments, reſt in the breaſt of the ſovereign. The ſubjects, however, had 
ſome general rules to guide them, both in criminal and civil matters, 
Kluch always took place, when nv interpoſition of governmenthappened 
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to ſet them aſide. The czar Alexis, who mounted the throne in 185 
drew up an imperfect code of laws: but he never could ſufficiently-enforce. 
them, being perpetually engaged in war, either foreign or domeſtic ; 0 
that they became in a manner uſeleſs or unknown. Even Peter the Great 
never could bring his ſubjects into that ſtate of civilization as to truſt them, 
with any lay. but his own will. In matters of UnPgrance, ſuch. as the: 
| and condemning his ſon to death, he generally appointed a com- 
with ſome n of diſtinQion at its head, for trying them; but 
this was only ta ſaye the appearance of deſpotiſm; for the cammi 5. 
abyayspronounced judgment according (6 what they knew to be his ſen. 
timents. The late empreſs, Elizabeth, made a law, but it only bound 
herlglt, that ſhe would fuffer no capital puniſhments to be infliged in 
her,xeign, , Were not the fact undoubted, poſterity could not believe, 
that one of the moſt extenſive governments in the world could ſubfih in. 
ang rangullity within itſelf under ſuch an exception of juſtice. 
he truth is, the dreadful puniſhments incurred by delinquents, though 
not capital, were ſufficient to deter them, . Hoon the whole, the virtues 
of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, ſince Peter's time, have ſupplied the deficiency. 


of their laws. gy e 1 
The Ruffan monarchy is hereditary, but after a particular mode; for. 
the. ſenate and the great lords make themſelves judges of the proximity 
of blood in their ſovereigns, as may be ſeen in their hiſtory. The pre- 
ſent empreſs was raiſed to the throne, by being wife to the emperor, and 
mother of his ſon ; and ſhe has ſufficiently juſtified the partiality that has 
been ſhewn her, by the wiſdom, patriotiſm, and vigour of her govern- 
ment; but in nothing ſo much as in her care to give her ſubjeQs a her 
code of laws. With this view, in 1768, ſhe aſſembled deputies from all 
the diſtricts and provinces of her dominions, ſo as to form, in effeR, a 
Ruſſian parliament. When they were met, they were preſented with 
inſtructions, which contained her ideas of diſtributive juſtice ; and which 
do the higheſt honour to her political and, perſonal virtues. The code 
which has been drawn up, has not yet been made public, at leaſt to the 
reſt of Europe; but there can be no doubt that it is highly worthy of its 
imperial patroneſs. | | | os 
he diſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian con- 
ſtitution. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratrix, which im- 
plies that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their ancient 
nobility were divided into knezes, or knazeys, boyars, and vaivods. The 
knezes were ſovereigns upon their own eſtates, till they were reduced by 
the czar; but they ſtill retain the name. The boyars were nobility under 
the knezes; and the vaivods were governors of provinces. Thoſe titles, 
however, ſo often revived the ideas of their ancient power, that the pre- 
ſent and late empreſſes have introduced among their ſubje&s the titles of 
counts and princes, and the other diſtinctions of nobility that are com 
mon to the reſt of Europe. | 2s 5 of # 
A ſenate, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable members of the — 
ſtill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia; but though the empreſs treats the inſtitution WI 
the higheſt regard and deference, and ſubmits the greateſt concerns of her 
empire to their deliberation, yet they are no better than her privy-coun- 
eil; and they ſeldom or never give her any advice, but ſuch as is con- 


formable to her pleaſure. — 
REVEN VU, ARMY, Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the fe- 


nb EXPENCES, { venues of this mighty empire; but they 8 
Ta -— undoubtedly, 
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undoubtedly, at preſent, — to what they were in former times, 
even under Peter the Great. The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, 
made by his ſucceflors, eſpecially her preſent imperia majeſty, muſt have 
atly added to their income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at les 
So ur millions ſterling annually, When the reader confiders this ſum 
relatively, that is, according to the high value of money in that empire, 
compared to its low value in Great Britain, he will find it a very con- 
ſiderable revenue. That it is ſo, appears from the vaſt armies main- 
tained and paid by the late and ee, empreſßß, in Germany, Poland, 
and elſewhere, when no part of the money returned to Ruſſian; nor do L 
find that they received any conſiderable ſubſidy from the houſes of Bour- 
bon and Auſtria, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant them any. 
Mr. Voltaire ſays, that in 1735, reckoning the tribute paid by the Tar- 
tars, with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum total amounted to 
thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amounting to about 46. 6d. ſter- 
ling). This income was at that time ſufficient to maintain 339,500, as 
well ſea as land forces. The other expences, beſides the payment of 
army and navy of her preſent majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which 
are at leaſt equal to thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors, is very conſiderable. 
Her court is elegant and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid ; 
and the encouragement ſhe gives to learning, the improvement of the 
arts, and uſeful diſcoveries, coſts her vaſt ſums, excluſtve bf her ordinary 
expenſes of ſtate. Ema 
Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies ; which are often 
_—_— in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterpriae 
undertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of _ 
VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found, 
perhaps, that policy and neceſlity required that the greateſt part of them 
mould be reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to 
deprive the 33 of his exceſſive power. The clergy, however, are 
taxed in Ruſſia: but the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes 
upon eſtates, bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. 

The Standing army of Ruſſia is computed at near 250,000 men, be- 
ſides which the czar can always aſſemble a body of 40 or 50,000 Calmucs, 
Coſſacs, and other irregular troops; and on any particular emergency 
that number can be doubled. Their fleet now amounts to near fifty ſhips 
of the line; and what would have been thought incredible fifty years 
ago, they had of late a conſiderable fleet, Ruſſian built, acting in the 
Mediterrastan againſt the Turks. | . 

The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no ce“, and while in 
their own country, ſibſiſted chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the 
country people, according to their internal valuation. | 


* 
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* On my return (ſay a late traveller through Ruſſia) from Tobolſky to St. Peterſ- 
bur gh, going into a houſe where I was to lodge, I found a father chained to a in the 
middle of his family: by his cries, and the little regard his children paid to him, I ima- 
gined he was mad ; but this was by no means the caſe. In Ruſſia, people, who are 
Ent to raiſe recruits, go through all the villages, »nd pitch upon the men proper for the 
[-rvice, as butchers; in all other parts, go intothe folds to mark the ſheep. Th's man's 
fon had been ſelected for the ſervice, and made his eſcape without the father's knowledge ; 
the father was made a priſoner in his awn houſe z his children were his gaolers, and he was 
* daily expectation of receiving his ſentence, I was ſo much with this 

and with the ſccne | beheld, that I was forced to ſeck another lodging immediately. 
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 Hisrory,] Et is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern diff 
coveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire at 
preſent, were formerly rich and populous. The reader who throws his 
es on 2 general map of Europe and Aſia, may ſte the advantages of 
ir fituation,. and their communication by rivers with the Black ſea, and 
the richeſt provinces in the Roman and Greek empires, In later times, 
the Aſiatic port of Ruflia bordered with Samarcand, in Tartary, once the 
capital, under Jenghis khan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich and 
powerful empire, any mentioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is mon 
certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the laſt atte 
m_— OO ith na —— of 
ility, carry our ctures, wi | to the hi of 
| Tasta, igher than the introdudien of Chriſtianity, which happened 
about the tenth century; when a princeſs of this country, called Olha, 
is ſaid to have been baptized in Conſtantinople, and refuſed the hand of 
che Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. This accounts for 
e Ruftians adopting the Greek religion, and part of their alphabet, 
hotius, the famous Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to baptiſe the Ruſſians, 
who were for ſoma time ſubject to the ſee of Conſtantinople ; but the 
Greek patriarchs afterwards ＋ all their authority over the Ruſſian 
church; and its biſhops erected themſelves into patriarchs, who were ing 
gianner independent of the civil power. It is certain, that till the 
11450, the princes of Ruſſia were but very little conſidered, being chiefly 
fabjeted by the Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan 
Baſilides, conquered the Tartars, and, among others, the duke of Great 
A rom whom he is ſaid to have carried 300 cart loads of gold 
and filver, | by 
His grandſon, the famous John Baſilowitz II. having cleared his cout: 
try of the intruding Tartars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Caſan and Asus. 
can Tartary, in Aſia, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions, By 
his cruelty, however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his finel 
provinces, particularly Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under 
| the protection of the Poles and Swedes. Before the time of this John ll 
the ſovereing of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, i. e. — 
great lord, or great chief; which the Chriſtian nations afte res 
dered by that of great duke. Phe title of Tzar, or as we ca llit, Czar, 
"was added to that of the Ruſſian ſoverigns, but it ſeems to have been df 
Perſian or Aſiatic original; becauſe at firſt it was applied only to Caſa, 
Aſtracan, and the Aſian Siberia, Upon the death of John Baſilowith 
the Ruffian ſucceſſion was filled up by a ſet of weak cruel princes, and 
their territories were torn in pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Boris 
now, according to Voltaire, whoſe information I prefer, as it ſeems wo- 
the moſt authentic, aſſaſſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful bei, 
and uſurped the throne, A young monk took the name of Demetn 
pretending to be that prince, who had eſcaped from his murderers ; al 
with the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and a confiderable party (which ew 
tyrant has _ him) he drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the crow 
himſelf, The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the fo 
. reignty, becauſe the people were not pleaſed with him, and he 
murdered. Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted up one after anotht?: 
Theſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which tit 
Ruſſians were immerged. Their country became by turns a prey to 
Poles and the Swedes ; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe 4 
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body; and f was their veneration for Philaretes and his wife, whom, 
the tyrant had ſhut up in a nunnery, that they elected their fon, M. | 
a youth of 15 years of age, to be their ſovereign. The father being ex- 
changed for ſome Poliſh priſoners, returned to Ruſſia; and being created 
patriarch by his ſon, he reigned in the young man's. right with great 
radenceand ſucceſs. He defeated the attempts of the Poles to replace 
Uladillaus upon the throne, and likewiſe the claims of 4 brother of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, king of $weden, but ſubmited to — Michael, 
without any terms. The claims of the. Swedes and Poles prom Rua, 
occaſioned 2 war between thoſe two p ople, which gave Michael a kind 
of a breathing-time.z and he made 4 it for the benefit of his ſubjects. 
I find that ſoon after the election of Michael, James I. of England feat, 
at his invitation, Sir John Meyrick, as his ambaſſador to Ruſſia, upon 
ſome commercial affairs, and to reclaim a certain ſum of money which 
ames had advanced to Michael, or his predeceſſors. The Englith court, 
owever, was ſo ignorant of the affairs of that country, though a Ruſian 
company had been then eſtabliſhed at London, that James was actually 
unacquainted with the czar's name and title, for he gave him no other 
denomination than that of Great Duke and Lord of Ruffia, Three years 
after, James and Michael became much better acquainted ; and the 
latter concluded a commercial treaty with England, which ſhews him to 
have been not only well acquainted with the intereſts of his own ſubjeQs, 
but the laws and uſages of nations. Before we take leave of Aicha. 
who ſurvived his father, I am to mention the modes of the czar's nuptials, 
which I could not introduce into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubje@s, 
and which are as follow. His czariſh majeſty's intention no marry bei 
known, the moſt celebrated beauties of his dominions were ſent for to 
court, and there entertained. They were viſited by the czar; and the moſt 
numpital preparations were made, before the happy lady was 
declared, by ſending — magnificent jewels, and a wedding rohe. The 
reſt of the candidates were then diſmiſſed tq their ſeveral homes, with 
ſuitable preſents, 'The name of the lady's father, who pleaſed Michael, 
was Streſchnen ; and he was ploughing his own farm, when it was an- 
nounced to him, that he was father-in-law to the czar. | 
Alexis ſucceeded his father Michael, and married in the fame man- 
ner, He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He recovered 
Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine; but was unfortunate in the wars 
with the Swedes, When the grand ſignior, Mahomet IV. hayghtily de- 
manded ſome poſſeſſions from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, that 
ke ſcorned to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, and that his ſcymitar was as 
good as the grand ſignior's ſabre.” He attempted to draw up à code of 
aws for the civil government of his ſubjects, which is ſaid to be Kill i 
being, He cultivated a polite correſpondence with the other powers o 


4 Europe; 


Europe; and even with the court of Rome, though he ordered his am- 
0 not to 8 toe, He ſubdued a chief of the Don Coſ- 
mice, named Stenko 1, who endeavoured to make himſelf king f 
Aſtraran; and the rebel with 12, 000 of his adherents; were hanged on 
che high roads. He introduced linen and filk manufaRtures into his do- 
 _ munſons:. and inſtead of putting to death, or enflaving his Lithuanian, 
Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he ſent them to le' the banks of the 
Wolga and the Kama. He died ſuddenly, at the age of 46, in the be. 
ginning of the year 1675, after ſhewing himſelf worthy ing” father 
to Peter the Great. F. | 2 Wat 0.5: 
Alexis left behind him three ſonsand a daughter, who was a woman'ef 
intrigue and fpirit. The names of the ſons were Theodore, Iwan'er 
ohn, and Peter, who was by a ſecond marriage. Theodore mounted the 
throne, and ſhewed excellent diſpoſitions for the improvement of his ſub. 
. jets; but his bodily infirmities prevented him from carrying them into 
execution. He died without any iſſue. His brother Iwan, being almoſt 
blind and dumb, and otherwiſe diſtempered, Theodore, before his death, 
named his K brother, Peter, to the ſovereignty; though then only 
10 years of age. This deſtination was diſpleaſing to the ambitious prin« 
ceſs Sophia; and ſhe found means to excite a horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes, who then formed the ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their excelles 
ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; but Sophia, by her management, replaced her 
brother Iwan in his birthright ; and exerciſed the government herſelf, with 
the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity ; for all the Ruflian grandees who 
were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to 
_ cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire, of her inhuman adminj» 
ſtration, are ſhocking to humanity. At length, in 1682, the two princes 
Iwan and Peter, were declared joint fovereigns, and their ſiſter their . 
ſociate and co-regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and tumultuous; 
nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, and other infur- 
gents. Finding this debility in her own perſon, ſhe intended to have mar- 
ried prince Baſil Galitzin, who is faid to have been a man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed at the head of the army by 
Sophia, he marched into Crim Tartary; but Peter was now about 17 
years of age, and aſſerted his right tothe throne. Sophia and Iwan were 
then at Moſcow ; and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud, that a conſpiracy 
had been formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was joined by the 
Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and forced herſelf to 
retire to a monaſtery, Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his great eſtate was 
_ confiſcated; and the following curious ſentence was pronounced as his 
puniſhment, ** Thou art commanded by the moſt clement czar, to repair 
to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue the remainderof 
thy days. His majeſty out of his extreme goodneſs, allows thee three 
pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.“ Upon the death of Iwan, which hap- 
pened in 1696, Peter reigned alone. | | | 

It would far exceed the bounds preſcribed in this work, to give even 
/* ſummary detail of this greatprince's actions. They may be collected from 
the hiſtories of the northern nations, Poland, Germany, Sweden, and 
other countries; ſome of which I have already exhibited, as I intend to 
do the reſt. All therefore that is neceſſary in this place, is to give4 
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eneral view of his power, and the vaſt reformation he introduced into 
Bis dominions. cet; | 


Sa 
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| Peter towards the end of the laſt century, though he had begn int bay | 


indifferently educated, *firough the jealouſy of his ſiſter, aſſociated 
| Gif with 8 and Dutch: the former for the ſake of ther manufäc- 
rures, which he early introduced into his dominions; and the latter, for 
their Kill in navigation, which he practiſed himſelf. His inclinations for 


- 


the arts were encouraged by his favourite La Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and 


reneral Gordon, a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regitnent, en- 
Kang of p oo0 foreignets; while La Fort raiſed a regiment bf 12,000,” 


among whom he introduced the French and German exerciſes of arme, 
with a view of employing them in curbing the infolences of the Strelitzes. 
Peter, after this, began his travels; leaving his military affairs in tha 
hands of Gordon. He fet out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors ; 
and his adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are too 
numerous and too well known to be inſerted here. By working as 2 
common ſhip carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he completed himſelf 
in ſhip building and navigation ; and through the lent diſcipline 
introduced _— his troops by the foreigners, he not only over-awed,” ot 
cruſhed, all civi 


body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gradually through every rank and ſervice 
both by ſea and land; and the manydefeats which he received, eſpecially 
by Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and ex- 
tend his ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the 
whole by adding experience to his courage; and the generous friendſhip 


he ſhewed to Auguſtus, king of Poland, his ally, both before and after 


he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to his honour. 
He had no regard for rank, diſtin from merit; and he at laſt married, 
by the name of Catherine, a young Lithuanian woman, who had been be- 
trothed to a Swediſh ſoldier ; becauſe, after long cohabitation, he found 
her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to affiſt his coun- 
ſels. Catherine was ſo much a ftranger to her own country, that her 
huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a common fol- 
dier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded 
one another after the deciſive victory at Pultowa over Charles XII. were 
not the chief glories of Peter's reign. + He applied himſelf with equal 
aſſiduity, as I have already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, 
arts, and ſciences; and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of 
dominion, even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his 


death, which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince 


of his age. 


Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called the- 


czarewitz, and who marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 
alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment; for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a ſove- 
reign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the 
charge, It was undoubtedly his will that the young prince ſhould be 


found guilty; but hedied, as is ſaid, of a fever, before his ſentence was 


ray into execution, in 1722, Peter then ordered his wife Catherine to 
crowned, with the ſame magnificent ceremonies as if ſhe had been a 
Greek empreſs, and to be recognized as his ſacceſſor : which ſhe ac- 
cordingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne. She died, after a glo- 
rious reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a minor, . ſon to the 
czarewitz, Many domeſtic revolutions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort 

reiga 


inſurrects, but all his enemies on this fide of Afia; 
and at laſt he even exterminated, all but two feeble regiments, the whole 
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1 ht goyern. She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the ducky 
” goon was obliged to give way to many ſevere executions on 
his account. Upon her in 1740, John, the ſon of her niece, the 

inceſs of enburgh, by Anthony Ulric, of Brunſwic Wolfe 


ttel, was, by ber will, entitled to the ſucceſſion; but being no op 
than two 2 old. Biron was appointed to be * — 
empire during his This deſtination was diſagreeable to is 

rinceſs of Mecklenburth and her huſband, and unpopular am 
Ruſſians Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of Meck] pos 
od Him, who was' tried and condemned to die, but was ſentin 
exile to Siberia, 

The adminiſtration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburg and her 
Huſband, was, 2 many accounts, but particularly that * their Ger 
man cone Ow, diſagreeable not only to the Ruſſians, but to 
powers of Europe; notwithſtandi ng a proſperous war they 
on with the Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter, by —— ty 
Peter the Great, ' formed Tack a party that in one night's time ſhe ＋ 
declared and proclaimed empre the Ruſſias; and the privevh's 
Mecklenburg, 1 — huſband, — ſon, were made priſoners. | 

Elizabeth's reigh may be ſaid to have been — Sr than that of 

any of her predeceſſors, her father excepted. She aboliſhed, as has bees 
2 hinted, capital puniſhments : nd introduced into all civil and 
military — a moderation till her time unknown in Ruſſia: but ut 
the ſame time ſhe puniſhed the counts Munich and Oſterman, who hai 
the chief management of affairs during the late adminiſtration, with wn 
She made peace with Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already feen, the 
ſucceſſion to that crown, as well as to her own dominions, u upon the mob 
equitable foundation, Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war, which had been 
furred up againſt her, with Sweden, ſhe r replaced the natural order df 
acceſſion in her own family, by declaring duke of Holſtein Gotti 
who was deſcended from 2 eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir, She gave lin 
the title of grand duke of Ruſſia: and ſoon after her acceſſion to the thront 
He called him to her court; where he renounced the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced the 
Greek religion, and married a princeſs of Anhalt-erbit by whom ie 
, s Ruſſian empire. 


* 


pri d a more uninterrupted career of glory than Bliza - 
2 — ha tor oe Swedes. 912 


was completely victorious over t les. Her alliance was 
courted · by Great * the expence of a large ſubſidy; but many 
alicical, apd ome, 32 js ſaid prajace reaſbes, Celermner her 30 tare 
part with the houſe of Auſtria, againſt the king of Pruſha, in 1756. Her. 
um alone gave 4 turn to the, ſucceſs of the war, Which was in disfavour 
of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abilinies, both in the 
geld and cabinet. Her conqueſts were ſuch, as portended the entire de- 
$ruQion of the 8 which was ſaved only by her critical death, 
dn January 5, 1792. | 5 | 2 
e nabeth bas ſucceeded by Peter HI. grand prints ef Rags, aud duke: 
of Holſtein Gottorp: a prince whoſe conduct has been variouſly repre- 
ſented, He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of 
his Pruſſian majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe prin- 
ciples and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directors of his future 
reign. He might have ſurmounted the effects of thoſe peculiarities, unpo- 
ular as they then were in Ruſſia; but it 1s ſaid he aimed at reformations + 
in his dominions which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that 
he even ventured to cut off the beards of his gy: His memory has 
been likewiſe accuſed of certain domeſtic infidelities, which are too 
provoking for a ſpirited princeſs to bear. Whatever there may be in thoſe 
ſuggeſtions, it is certain that an univerſal conſpiracy was formed again 
him, and that he ſcarcely knew an interval between the loſs of his crown 
and his life, of which he was deprived while under an ignominious con- 
finement.. That his conduct with regard to Pruſſia, was not the ſolg 
cauſe of his depoſition, ſeems pretty evident from the meaſures of his 
ſucceſſor, who was his own wife, and now reigns by the title of Catherine 
II. That princeſs, with regard to Pruſſia, trod in her huſband's ſteps, 
and now follows the plan he chalked out. The moſt remarkable domeitic 
occurrence of her reign hitherto, is the death of prince Iwan, ſon to the 
princeſs of Mecklenburg, and, while he was in his cradle, emperor of 
Ruſſia. That prince loſt his life in an ill-concerted conſpiracy, which had 
been formed by ſome private officers to raiſe him to the throne, _— -. 
As the internal tranquillity of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, Her 
preſent imperial 8 took a great concern in raiſing that king to the 
throne, and in ſecuring the rights, which the treaty of Oliva had given to 
the Greek and Proteſtant ſubjects of the Poliſh republic. The umbrage 
which her armies gave to the Roman-catholic Poles, by their reſidence in 
Poland, produced firſt a civil war, and then confederacies againft all that 
had been done during the late election; which rendered Poland a ſcene 
of blood and confuſion. Fhe Ottoman court, who had been long waitin 
for ſuch an opportunity, availed itſelf of the occaſion ; they impriſoned, 
contrary to the law of nations, the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinople, 
declared war againſt Ruſſia, and marched 500,000 troops to the confines 
of Poland and Ruſſia. But experience has ſhewn, that theſe rival and 
mighty empires now combat you unequa! ground. The Turks are 
no longer that hardy race of adventurers, whoſe banners carried terror 
and victory wherever they marched, from the Caſpian ſea to the gates 
of Vienna, They have fallen a ſacrifice to a warm climate, a Juxuriant + 
oil, and that mode of living which ſeldom fails to enervate the hu- 
man frame. | 
The Ruſſians, emerging from obſcurity, emulous to rival the E | 
nations, in arts, in commerce, and in — exerciſes ; equally deſirous 
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do add the other province, the other kingdom, to an empire already 

powerful, were ſoon opened for action. Their arms have been vide 
rious by ſea and land, 


| 1 shall, according to the general plan I have laid down, treat of l, 


7 


and the Turkiſh grandeur has received 4 tho 
which ſeems to threaten an abridgment, if not the total diſſolution 
of their empire in Europe. AR Iu ta 72 

The annals of the laſt age inform us in what manner the Ruſſians, g 
the expence of Sweden, acquired a footing upon the Baltic. 'Shoul 


the Turks give up the Crimea, nothing could prevent the Ruſſian flees 


and armies, from encircling Europe, and to all Europe they might ur 


\- defiance. How far the rifing greatneſs-of the Ruſſians may be conſiſtent 


with the commercial intereſt of England, and the balance of power els. 
bliſhed at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, is a queſtion whidi 


we ſhall leave to the ſpeculation of politicians “. 


of EY m 1 * 
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SCOTLAND, anv rs apjacent ISLES, 
ISLES or SCOTLAND. | | 


TT > 


iſlands belonging to Scotland, before I proceed to the 2 of that 
ancient kingdom; and to avoid prolixity, I ſhall comprehend under nt 
head, thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern Illes 
S1tTUATION AND EXTERT.] The iſlands of Shetland lie north 
the Orcades, between 60 and 61 degrees of north latitude; and are pat 
of the ſhire of Orkney. *, | ip” 
The Orcades, or Orkney iflands, lie north of Dungſbyhead, betyeel 
$9 _— degrees of north latitude ; divided from the continent by Pe 
and Firth, | 
The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, are very numerous, and ſome of then 
large; ſituated between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude, 
 CLimaTE.] There is very little difference in the climate of tok 
iſlands, the air being keen, plerring, and ſalubrious; ſo that many oi 
natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands, they 
to read at midnight in . and july; and during four of the Jumn 
months, they have frequent communications, both for buſineſs and curd} 
ty, with each other, and with the continent: the reſt of the year, how 
ever, they arc almoſt inacceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs, and Itorms, Þ 
is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was impriſoned in May, for pub 
liſhing the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange beihg raiſed 


the throne of England the preceding November ; and, N woul 


have been hanged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrivals 


a ſhip. 
CHIEF ISLANDS AND TOWNS.] The largeſt of the Shetland iſſands 


| which are 46 in number (though many of them are uninhabited), wy 
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* Catherine II. empreſs of all the Ruſſias, princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, wns how 3 
1729, mattied 1245, to the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, and aſcended the throne of N 


upon the depoſition and death of her huſband in 1762. Her iſſue by the late emperorh 


Taul Petrow i z, great duke of Ruſſia, alſo duke of Holſtein Gottorp, born in 175# 
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d, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. , Its principal town, 
has, hich lich contains 300 families; the whole number | 


ne e 
in the iſland not exceeding 500, Skalloway is another town, where 
er a caſtle are rg be ſeen, and is the ſeat of a Preſhytery. 
On this iſland the Duck begun: bs fiſh for herfings at Midſummer, and 
eir fiſhing ſeaſon laſts fix months.“ * nog 
ory largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, which are about 30 in number, 
(though ſeveral of them are unpeopled) is called Pomona, Its length is 
14 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, 9. It contains g pariſh churches, 
and 4 excellent harbours. 4 Cine. 965 88>" 39 
The Ifle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is 24 miles long, and, in ſome 
places, alnioſt as broad. It contains two pariſhes, and a caſtle, called - 
Puart, which is the chief place on the iſland. The other principal 
weſtern iſlands are, Lewis, or Harries (for they both form but on2, 
iſland), which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length, 
and 13 or 14 in breadth. Sky, del to the ſhire of Inverneſs, is 40 
miles long, and, in ſome places, 30 broad ; fruitful, and well peopled. 
Bute, which is about 16 miles long, and 3 or 4. broad, is famous for 
containing the caſtle of Rothſay, which gave the title of duke to the 
eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland; as it now does to the prince of Wales. 
Rothſay, is likewiſe a royal burgh ; and the iſlands of Bute and Arran, 
form the ſhire of Bute. The iſles of Ila and Jura, are part of Argyleſhire, 
but they have no towns worthy notice. North Wiſt contains an excellent 
harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring-fiſhing. I thall omit 
the mention of many other of the Hebrides iſlands, which are at preſent 
of ſmall importance, either to the public or the proprietors; though, 
probably, they may, in future times, be of great conſequence to both, 
by the very improvable fiſheries upon their coaſts. I cannot, however, 
avoid mentioning the famous iſle of Iona, once the ſeat and ſanctuary 
of weſtern learning, and the burying-place of many kings of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Norway. It is ſtill famous for its reliques of ſanctimonious 
antiquity, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some authors have: been at 
great pains to deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for no other 
reaſon that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all the north - 
weſt iſlands, and very difficult of acceſs; for it does not contain above 
35 families, all of which are Proteſtant, .and know very little of the 
value of money. | | 4 $3 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, n+} It is not to be imagined, 
TION, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION: J that the inhabitants of the 
lands belonging to Scotland can be ſominutely deſcribed here, as they 
have been by ſome other authors; not ſo much on account of their import- 
ance, as their curioſity. Thoſe of Shetland and Orkney were formerly 
ſubject to the crown of Denmark, who pledged them, and in the reign of 
James III. conveyed them in property to the crown, of Scotland. The 
les of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewarty, or ſhire, which ſends a 
mcmber to parliament. At preſent, the people in general differ little 
from the Lowlanders of Scotland, only, perhaps, they are more honeſt 
and religious, Men of fortune there, have improved their eſtates won- 
derfully of late years; and have introduced into their families all the 
luxuries and 1 that are to be found at the tables of their Engliſh 
and Scotch neighbours, They build their dwelling, and other houſes, in 
the moſt faſhionable taſte; and are remarkable for the fineneſs of their 
linen. As to the common Peopx: they live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, 
n : » ea 
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ſex and land fow! (of which they have great plenty), particularly erf 
and their chief > is whey, Aich ey have the art to ferment, bs 
to give it a vinous quality. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Ne. 
wegian, which is called the Norſe language, is ftill poke. Their u 
intercourſe with the Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that lay. 
guage common in the Shetland and Orkney iſlands. The people there ws 
as rt as the Norwegians, already deſcribed, in ſeizing the neſts 
fea' fowls, who build in the moſt frightful precipices and rocks, I 
| 1 temperance preſerves them from many diſeaſes known to lu 
hey cure the ſcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are fubject, wi 
the powder of fnail-ſhells, and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have pleny, 
_ 'Fheir religion is Proteſtant, according to the diſcipline of the church d 
Scotland; and their civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe of th 


has which they belong. | | 
Nothing certain can be mentioned as to the popes of thoſe thre 
diviſions of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences of hiſtar, 


that about 400 years ago, they were much more populous than they an 
now ; for 9 brides themſelves were — 42 to r 
fighting men into the field, without prejudice to their agriculture, 4 
preſent, their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. The 2 
the Hebrides are cloathed, and live like the Scotch Highlanders, wh 
ſhall hereafter be deſcribed. They are ſimilar in perſons, conſtitution 
euſtoms and prejudices ; but with this difference, that as the max 
liſhed manners of the Lowlanders are every day gaining ground ih th 
ighlands, perhaps the deſcendents of the ancient Caledonians, walk 
years, will be diſcernible only in the Hebrides. | 
Thoſe iſlands alone retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, às8 defcribal 
by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feud 
conſtitution. Their ſhanachies, or ſtory-tellers, ſupply the place of it 
ancient bards, ſo famous in hiſtory ; and are the hiſtorians, or rather 
nealogiſts, as well as peets, of the nation and family. The chief! 
ikewiſe attended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, who! 
generally a bagpiper, and dreſt in the manner of, but more ſumptuoulj 
than the Engliſh minſtrels of former times“. Notwithſtanding thee 
tempt into which that muſic is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with wa 
care and attention it was cultivated among thoſe iſlanders, ſo late a 
| beginning of the _ century. They had regular colleges and pv 
feſſors, and the ſtudents took degrees according to their proficiend| 
Many of the Celtic rites, ſome cf which were too barbarous to be retainth 
or even mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The inhabitants, however! 
preſerve the moſt profound reſpe& and affection for their ſeveral clit 
tains, notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Brink 
legiſlature to break thoſe conneRions, which experience has ſhewn u 
ſo dangerous to government. The common people are but little bel 
lodged than the Norwegians and Laplanders, already deſcribed; 
they. certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and 
cheeſe, butter-milk. and whey ; and, when they chuſe it, pen a 
mutton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon. They indulge themſelves 
their forefathers, in a romantic poetical turn, which is an enemy 0 
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y, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal cleanlineſs. The agility of both 
2.3 the exerciſes of the field, and in dancing to their favourite muſic, 
is remarkable. | | he 
y The — would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this 
ſubjeft, mould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, 
which diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of 
the ſecoad-fight. It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove the 
reality of the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by creditable 
authors, as to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The adept: 
of the ſecond - ſight pretend that they have certain revelations, or rather 
preſentations, either real or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, of 
certain events that are to * in the compaſs of 24, or 48 hours. I 
do not, however, from the information, obſerve that any two of 


thoſe adepts agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that 


they have any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearances. 
The truth — to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by indulging themſelves in 
lazy habits, acquire viſionary ideas, and over-heat their imaginations, till 
they are preſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fatidical 
manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin to prophecy ; and it would be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that amidſt many thouſands of predictions, ſome did not hap- 
=_ » be fulfilled ; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a ſanction to th 
whole, 

Many learned men haye been of opinion, that the Hebrides being the 
molt weſterly iflands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greateſt purity. This apinion, though very plauſible, has 
failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but a vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the 
Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern le, whoſe language 1s 
mixed with the Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with 
the Celtic, has rendered their language a und; ſo that it * 
proaches in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erie, 
which was ſpoken by their neighbours in Lachaber, and the oppoſite 
coaſts of Scotland, the entail deſcendants of the Celts, among whom 
their language remains more ynmixed, | | 

The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides, is chiefly-Preſbyterian, as eſta- 
bliſhed in the church of Scotland; but popery and ignorance-ſtill prevail 
among ſome of the iſlanders, whilſt ſuperſtitiqus practices and cuſtoms 
ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. 

SOIL, MINES, AND QUARRIES,) Though it is not in the power of 
natural philoſophy to account for the reaſon, yet it is certain that the ſoil 
both of the northern and weſtern iſlangs belonging to Scotland, has ſuf- 
fered an 7 Ng alteration, It is evident to the eye-ſight, that many 
of thoſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples. 
are ſtill viſible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by 
2 though little or no timber now grows in the neighhourhood. The 

umps of former trees, however, are diſcernible, as are many yeſtiges of 
grandeur, ever ſince the admiſſion of the Chriſtian religign; which prove 
the decreaſe of the riches, power, and population, of the inhabitants. 
Exper tence daily ſhews, that if the ſoil of the northern and weſtern iſlands 
till of late were barren, cold and uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
want of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them as are now cultivated, produce 
forn, vegetables, and en ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the inhabi- 
ſents; and even fruit trees are now brought to maturity, Tin, lead, 
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-ſheep afford them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths z aud 


which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and indulty, 


The Shetland ifles are famous for a ſmall breed of horſes, which are inen 


- accounted for at _—_— In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, one d 


which is a ſquare hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a ſtone 


cut dut above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to recount the van 
veſtiges of the Druidical temples remaining in thoſe iſlands, ſome of 
have required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, 0 the 


ave been ſculptured, and others have ſerved as ſepulchres, and are — 
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and filyer mines; marl, ſlate, freeſtone, and even quarries of marhly 
have been found upon thoſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute of fine fei 
water; and lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. Ag 
ſame time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſoil is bare, and 
unornamented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens, + 
—PrRADE AND MANUFACTURES,] Theſe ate all in their infancy 
thoſe iſlands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple comm. 
dities conſiſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world 
and, when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch, They 
earry on likewiſe a conſiderable trade in down and feathers; and they 


even the linen manufacture makes no ſmall progreſs in thoſe iſlands, They 
carry their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where they 
are diſpoſed of in ſale or barter ; as are large quantities of their mutton, 


with ſome portion of public encouragement, axe only wanting to renger 
- thoſe iſlands at once ornamental and beneficial to their mother-county, 
as well as to their inhabitants. 
„ BBASTS, BIRDS, AND FISHES.] Little can he ſaid on this head, that 
is peculiar to thoſe iſlands, In the countries already deſcribed, mentia 
has been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered 
here; only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, & 
à more noble and dgcile nature than any that are to be found elſewhere, 


* _ 


dibly active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of 
London, yoked to the ſplendid carriages af the curious or wealthy. The 
coaſts of thoſe iſlands, till within theſe twenty years, ſeemed, however, 
to- have been created not for. the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. The 
latter furniſn the former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxuries af 
all kinds, for their native commodines, at the gain of above 100 per cen: 
but it is to be hoped that this pernicious traiic now draws to an end. Jn 
'the Shetland iſles.3000 buſſes have been known to he employed in ons 
- by the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by tis ; 
amburghers, Bremeners, and other northern ports. 
'-  RARITIBS AND CURIOSITIES, { Thoſe iſlands exhibit many prep 
- * * ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL, \ nant proofs, in their churches, tix 
veſtiges of old forts, and other buildings, both ſacred and civil, of whit 
I have already obſerved, that they were formerly more papulous than the 
are now, The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not ealll 
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the weſtern iſlands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone, called 
dwarf. ſtone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick ; it 


of the ſame ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance of 
bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to I 
on: at the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hot 


ſame nature as the famous 1 near Saliſbury, which J ſhall t 
occaſion to deſcribe : others ſeem to be memorials of particular perſons 
p actions, conſiſting of one large ſtone ſtanding upright : ſome of 
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ed of ſtones cemented together. Barrews, as they are called in Eng- 
— are frequent in thoſe iflarids; and the monuments of Daniſh, and 
Norwegian fortifications might employ an abler antiquary to deſcribe, 
The gigantic bones found in many burial 3 here, give room to 
believe that the former inhabitants were of larger ſize than the —5 
ſent. It is likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, particularly 
catacombs, and nine filver fibulz, or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the 
Orkneys, that the Romans were well acquainted with thoſe parts. 

The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, isa fine Gothic 
building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a panſh 
church. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each fide, aud its 
ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The 
three gates of the church are, checquered with red and White poliſhed 
ſtones, emboſſed, and elegantly flower. | 

The Hebrides are ftill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shetland 
iſles for their remains of antiquity; and it would far exceed the bounds 
allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted monument 
found ppon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike 8 We 
cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the celebrated iſle of 
Jona, called St, Columb-Kill. We ſhall not enter into the hiſtory or origin 
of the religious erections upon this iſland ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that it 
ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary of St. Columba, and other holy men 


of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were dzſolated by 


barbariſm. It appears that the northern Pagans often landed here, and 
paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church of St. Mary, 
which is built in the form af a cathedral, is a beautiful fabric. It con- 
tains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, with ſome 
Gazlic inſcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who les buried here, is 
uninſcribed. The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, the doors 
and windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt marble. 
Innumerable are the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies that 
are diſcernible upon this iſland, and give countenance to the well known 
obſervation, that when learning was extinct in the continent of Europe, 
It found a refuge in Scotland, or rather in thoſe iſlands. | 2 
The iſlands 8 to Scotland, contain likewiſe ſome natural curio- 
ſities peculiar to themſelves; the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have been 
found in the Orkneys, driven, as is ſuppoſed, from the Weſt-Indies, by 
the —— winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells and 
marine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh of Harn, 


a large piece of ſtag's horn, was found very deep in the earth, by the 


inhabitants, who were digging for marl ; and certain bituminous effluvia 
— ſurprizing phenomena, which the natives believe to be ſuper- 

natural. | | | f 
But ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in nature have remained 
undeſcribed, and till lately, —.— erved even by the natives of theſe 
iſlands, a diſcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Dr. Banks, 
who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, anno 1772, ſays, — 
We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck with a ſcene of mag- 
nificence which exceeded our expectations, though founded, as we thought, 
upon the moſt — foundations + the whole of that end of the iſland, 
(viz. Staffa, a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth;) ſupported by 
ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in na- 
tural colonnades, according as the bays or points of land formed them- 
| I 4 | | ſelvew 
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ſelves: upon à firm Balis of ſolid unforined rock, above theſe, the ſtratum 
Which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, varied in thickneſs as the 
' iſland itſelf formed into hills or vallies ; each hill, which hung over the 
columns below, forming an ample pediment ; ſome of theſe, above f 
feet in thickneſs from the bale to the point, formed, by the ſloping of the 
hill on each fide, almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed in architecture. 
| „Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men] 
mere models or playthings. Imitations as diminutive, as his workswi 
ways be, when compared to thoſe of nature. Where is now the boat 
of the archite&! regularity, the only part in which he fancied himſelf to 
exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here nd in her poſſeſſion ; and here it 
- has been for ages undeſcribed. — Proceeding further to the N. W. you 
meet with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of 
which is paſt all deſcription :: here they are bare to their very baſes, andthe 
ſtratum below them is alſo viſible.” — The Dai ſundry 
other a Ng in this and a neighbouring i „which is wholl 
8 of pillars without any ſtratum. In ſome parts of Staffa 1 
of being placed upright, the pillars were obſerved to lie on their fides, 
each forming a ſegment of a circle ; but the moſt ſtriking object in this 
field of ſcenery is Fingal's Cave, which the Doctor deſcribes in the fol. 
lowing manner:—* With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we pro. 
WN. along the ſhore, treading upon another Giant: Cau/eway, every 
ſtone being regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and angles 
till in a ſhort time we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt may- 
nificent, I ſuppoſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers. ' 
mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſup- 
ported on each fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of 
thoſe which have been broke off in order to form it; between the angle: 
of which, a yellow ftalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to 
the angles preciſely, and at the ſame time vary the colour with a grea 
deal of elegance; and to render it till more agreeable, the whole is light 
from without; fo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from 
without; and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the 
tides, is Fee dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of u. 
pours with which natural caverns in general abound *.” 

Mr. Pennant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſame 
year, had a glance of Stafa, in his -paſſage from Iona to Mull, but wp 
prevented by ſtormy weather from approaching it. On the weſt,” ap 
te appears the beautiful groupe of the Treaſhunich ifles. Nee 
lies Staffa, a new Giant's Cauſeway, riſing amidſt the waves, but with 
columns of double the height of that in NA gloſly and reſplendent, 
from the beams of the ealtern ſun.”—-And in the iſle of Sky, a cont 
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® The dimenſi-rs.of the cave are thus given by the Doctor: 
«« Leng'h of the cave fiom the arch without 
From the pitch of the arch - - a SR: © 
Breadth of di:to at the mouth - - — — - - 
At the further end - — - 1 4 
Neige of the arch at the mouth - . 
At the end — — - - ” Fa 
eight of an ovtlide pilla - <o - << = 
f one at the'N. W. corner - — © - 
Depth of water at the mouth - . * 
A! the bottom 2 - * — — - - 
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derable way northward, he reſumes the ſuhject. We hall in View 2 
fine ſeries of genuine baſaltic columas, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway ; 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, conſiſting bf four, five, and fix . 
angles, but moſtly of five. — At a ſmall diſtance from theſe on the flope 
of a hill, is a tract of ſome roads entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral 
ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, ung a reticulated ſurface, of 
amazing beauty and eurioſity. This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am 
acquainted with ; the laſt four in the Britiſh dotninions, all running 
from ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian : the Giant's Cauſeway a 
As firſt; Staffa, &c. ſucceeds; the rock Humbla, about twenty leagu 
Father, and finally, thoſe columns of Sky: the depth of the ocean, in 
all probability, conceals the laſt links of this chain. r 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, þ-See "RE" 
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N HERE can be little doubt that the Scots were net the 
au.] original inhabitants of this kingdom, which they in- 
vaded about the beginning of the fourth century, and having conquered 
the Picts, the territories of both e — A = _ the word 
Scot, is no other than a corruption cuyth, or ; being origi- 
nally from that immenſe county called Seythia the antients. It is 
termed by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Eſcotia; by the French 
Eſcoſſe; by the Scots, Germans, and Engliſh, Scotland. 
BouxDARIES.] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 miles, 

is bounded on the north, eaſt, and weſt, by the Deucaledonian, Ger- 
man, and Iriſh ſeas, or more properly, the Atlantic ocean ; and on the 
ſouth by England, from which, owever, it has no natural boundary, 
if we except the Solway Firth near Carliſle, on theweſt; and the mouth 
of the Tweed at Berwick, on the eaſt. Antiently, in the time of the 
Romans, it extended much farther ; being bounded by a wall, raiſed by 
that people, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; and under the Norman 
kings of England, it included the three northern counties of Northum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. | 

 Divistons and sUBDIVISs Tos. ] Scotland is divided into the coun- 
ties ſouth of the Firth of Forth ; the capital of which, and of all the 
kingdom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the ancient-national diviſion; but 
ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided it 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, of the inhabitants of each. | 

| Eighteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, and 
"5 to the — _ thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſheriffdoms, 

ewarties, and bailiwicks, according to the antient tenures and privile 
of the landholders, .. ,* e T 


Shires. 


* 


GOT LAND. 


Shires. n Sheriffdoms and other . Chief Towns, 
W e e | 
9 Ke | Pore s KANE , 
po. oc Ie es Bos . | „N 
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W and Dale. 
deere ile ==. { hay we 


3. Merſe, ant ently I The Merches, and and Lau- 1. Duns, and Lauder. 


| Wergick + (114) derdale 
Tiviotdale, Lidfdale, Jodburgh,. Kelſo, al 


4-Roxborough(165) ) 1 Efkdale and Euſdale c | Melroſs. 


5. Selkirk (19) Ettrick Foreſt, — Selkirk, 
6. Peebles (42) Tweedale * Peebles. 
| * N. "at 95 
| W. lon. 
7. Lanerk (388) 4 Clydeſdale — J ton, 1 „and 
therglen. 
8. Dumfries (188) Nithſdale, Annandale Dumfifes, Annand. 


9. Wigtown (190) J Galloway, Weſt Part The emu 


I IR 4 Galloway , Eaſt Part # ; Kirkcudbright. 
| Air, Kilmarnock, k 
3 Kyle, Carrick, and Cun- 7 
11. Air (280) i — = 2 2 econ Stes 
12. Dumbarton (66) Lenox Dumbarton, 
hſay 
13. Bute (34), and _ ann. and can. Rot 
14. Cathneſs (105) = ca wo 'N. * Us 
EE Renfrew, Paiſley, Gn 
15. Renfrew (126) Renfrew 5 1 nock, and Port- i 
16. Stirling (76) Stirling Sifling and 1 
G | Linlithgow, B 
17. Linlithgow (80) Weſt-Lothian 5 f ſtonneſs, and 2 
| ferry. 
Argyle, Cowal, Knap-) 
ale, Kintire, 41d 
| Lorn, with part of the Inverary, Dunſt 
18. Argyle (314) 4 Weſtern Iles, parti- Killonmer, and cu 
| cularly Ifla, Jura, beltown, 
Mull, Wiſt, Terif, 
Col, and Liſmore 
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The numbers ſbew the proportion of militia as propoſed to ys raiſed i in each ſhire, ut 
that ſcheme was laid before parliament, in 1775. 


+ Berwick, on the north fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland and 
to a county in that Kingdom; but it is now formed into a town and county of itſel Pp 
litical ſenſe W from England and Scotland, having its own privi der. f 
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Shire. Sgheriſſdoms and other 08 Chief Towns. 
ſubdiviſions. 5 


Perth, Athol, = W 1 


Broadalbin, Mon- 
teith, Strathern, Glen- — 8 and 


Aloway, Kinrols,- ul. 
ros, and Clacmanan. 
St. Andrew's, Ci 

| Falkland, 55 

Innerkythen; Ely, 

Burnt Ifland; Dum- 

fermlin, Dyfart, An- 
ſtruther, and Aber- 


dour, 


Montroſe, Forfar, Dun- 


9. Perth (579) 

ES ſhield and Raynork 
do. Kinroſs, (23) 
and 
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3. Forfar {326) 
4. Kincardin (109) } Merns hs! he 
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Im: ull thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty reprefentatives 46 fit in 


the parliament of Great Britain: Bute and Cathneſs chuſing alternately, 
| — Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmanan and Kinroſs, 


The Royal Burghs which chuſe Repreſentatives are, | 

Edinburgh —  — 1 | Innerkythen, Dumfermline, I 
Eirkwalf, Wick, Dornoch, Queens ferry. Culroſs, and Stiding 1 
Dingwall, and Tayne * Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruther- 
Fortroſe, Inverneſs, Nairne, : glen and Dumbarton 
Aland Forres — _ — [ Haddington, Dunbar, North 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, W 4 Berwick, Lauder, and Jed- f 
_ ry, and Kintore — | bpurgk/nk x 
Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe, | | Selkirk, Peebles, Linlichgow, 1 
Aberbrothe, and Brechin and Lanerk — 4 


I 


Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cow- } Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, 
per, and St, Andrews " | Lochmaben, and Kirkcud- 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther bright þ. 2h ——_ 
FEaſt and Well, and Pitten- Wigtown, New Galloway, } 


Stranrawer, and Whitehorn ö 


Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Campbel- 4. 
8 town, and Inverary — , 


weem PR 3 
Dyſer, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, 
» and Burnt Iſland. — 


CrinAT , $011, ain, q In the northern parts day- light, at Mid. 
AND WATER. F ſummer, lafty 18 hours and five minutes; 
and the day and night in winter, are in the ſame. proportion. The air of 
Scotland is vaſtly more temperate than could be expected in fo northem 
a climate; this ariſes from the variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and 
lakes; but more ſo, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea, which 
affords thoſe warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of 
the air, but by keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure-and 
healthful, and prevent thoſe epidemic diſtempers which prevail elſe- 
where. In the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, which 
are covered with eternal ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for about 
nine months in the year. The ſoil in general is not ſo fertile as that of 
England; and in many places is leſs fitted for agriculture than for 2 
At the ſame time there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt 
Juxuriant fertility. The finer particles of earth, inceſſantly waſhed dnn 
from the mountains, and re 2 in theſe vallies, afford them a vegetable 
nouriſhment, which is capable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants to per. 
fection; though experience has proved that many df its vegetables and 
hortulane productions do not come ſo ſoon to maturity as in England. 
There is, indeed, the greateſt variety of ſoils in this country, the face of 
which is moſt agreeably diverſified by a charming intermixture of natur 
objects. The vaſt inequalities of the ground, if unfavourable to the 
labours of the huſbandman, are particularly pleaſing to a traveller, and 
afford thoſe delightful ſituations for countr outs of which, many of 
the Scotch nobility and gentry have ſo julicioally arial themſelves. 
It is to their ſituation, much more than to any expenſive magnificence 
that the ſeats of the dukes of Argyle and Athol, the palace, for ſo 
moſt call it, of Lord Hopton, and innumerable others fix the attention 
of every traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where-elfe, depends 
on the qualities of the ſoil, through which it paſſes. Water 4 
through a heavy ſoil is turbid and noxious, but bhrating throug 
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SCOTLAND: © an. 
or gravel, it is clear, light and ſalutary to the ſtomach, This laſt is in 
general the caſe with Scotland, where the water is better than that of 
more ſouthern climates in proportion as the land is worſe. N 
 Movirarns.) The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram- 
pian hills, which run from eaſt to weft, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in 
Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain 
of mountains, called the Pentland hills, runs through Lothian and joins 
thoſe of Tweedale, A third called Lammer Muir, riſes near the eaſtern 
coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Befides thoſe continued 
chains, among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Teviot-hills, on the 
borders of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, 
from their conical figure, ſometimes go by the Celtic word Laws. Many 
of them are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiful forms; but too nume- 
rous to be particularized here. | | 
Rivers, BAYS, and Lak ESs.] The largeſt river in Scotland is the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſſing by Sterling, 
after deſcribing a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near 
Edinburgh into that arm of the German ſea, to which it gives the name 
of Firth of Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out of 
Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of 
Perth, and falls into the ſea at Dundee. The Spey, which is called the 
moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Ba- 
denoch, and running from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near 
Elgin; as do the rivers Dee and Don, which run from welt to eaſt, and 
ditembogue themſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of 
Lanerkſhire, and after many beauriful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea at Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scot- 
land and England, on the eaſtern fide. The Clyde is a large river on 
the weſt of Scotland, has its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt, through 
the valley of that name, and after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the caty 
of Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Firth of 
Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland 
contains many of an inferior ſort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and 
other fiſhes, which equally enrich and beautify the country. Several of 
thoſe rivers go by the name of Eſk, which is the old Celtic name for water. 
The lakes of Scotland (there called Locks) are too many to be particu- 
larly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Lockfine, Loch- 
neſs, Loch Au, and many others, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes 
as abundantly reward the expenſe of the curious traveller in explorin 
them, beſides the benefits in point of health, which are felt more or le 
by all thoſe who enjoy the wholeſome breezes of the Caledonian moun- - 
tains. Several of thoſe lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, and con- 
tain plenty of freſh-water fiſh. The Scots ſometimes give the name of a 
loch to an arm of the ſea; for example, Loch Fyn, which is fixty miles 
long, and four broad, and is famous for its excellentherrings; the Loch 
of Spinie, near Elgin, is remarkable for its number of ſwans and cygnets, 
which often darken the air with their flights, owing, as ſome-think, to 
the plant olorina, which grows in its waters, with a ſtrait ſtalk and a 
cluſter of ſeeds at the top. Near Lochneſs is a hill almoſt two miles per- 
ndicular, on the top of which is a lake of cold freſh water, about chirt7 
athoms in length, and too deep ever yet to be fathomed, and never 
freezes ; whereas but ſeventeen miles from thence, the lake Lochanwyn, 
or — Lake, is covered with ice all the year round. The antient pro- 
8 vince 
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vince of Lochaber, receives that name from being the mouth of the locks, by 
means of which the antient Caledonians, the genuine deſcendants of the 


Celts, were probably enabled.to preſerve. themſelves independent upon 
and — with, the Lowlanders. Beſides theſe rivers and 2 


chers too numerous to mention, the coaſts of Scotland are in many par 
indented with large, bold, and navigable bays or arms of the ſea asthe 
bay of Glenluce, and Wigtoun bay; ſometimes they are called Firths, z 
the Solway Firth, which ſeparates Scotland from England on the weſtz 
the Firth of Forth; Murray Firth, and thoſe of Cromarty and Dornock, 
1 In a kingdom ſo circumſtanced as 
where agriculture can only be conſidered as a ſecondary object, it he- 
comes the inhabitants to look around and to ſearch into thoſe ſaurces 
wealth which have eſcaped the notice of their predeceſſors, and to im- 
ove thoſe natural advantages which in countties ſimilar to their own 
— ſerved to employ and to enrich the natives. This leads me to 
ſpeak of intetnal navigation, a ſubje& though of itſelf an ample field for 
a volume, can only in this place be ſlightly mentioned. A communizs- 
tion between the two ſeas had been thought of ſo early as the reign of 
Charles II. The original deſign was to open a paſſage for ſhips of bur 
den, thereby to cut off a long and dangerous navigation around Lands- 
End, or the Pentland Firth, which, in time of war particularly, would 
have been attended with the moſt ſolid benefits to the Britiſh empire, 
The ſcheme was often reſumed and as often laid aſide, government 
not having yet diſtinguiſhed itſelf for internal works of utility or tua. 
ment, as in other countries where the reſources are incomparably more. 
confined. This noble project thus neglected, a few public 2 — 
gentlemen, animated by the liberal genius of Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
reſolved to avail their country of the advantages which Nature offer. 
ed. They entered heartily into a plan which, if it did not admit of 
ſhipping, would ſerve to navigate ſmall coaſters of fifty or ſixty tons; but 
Nature, though hitherto propitious to the undertaking, is towards the 
Clyde, a little perverſe. The capital is ſpent, and the remaining four or 
five miles of a very unequal ſurface, will require fuch an additional fi 
as none have yet judged * to advance. The merchants of G 
gow, however, by a ſhort collateral cut have brought it to their city, though 
it cannot here join the river. The advantages of it are amazing, par- 
ticularly in the carriage of timber, grain, tobacco, ſugar, other 
bulky goods; and this mercantile place, now enjoying all the benefits of 
a free navigation to both ſeas, bids fair to become the centre of general 
commerce and one of the firſt marts in Europe, . 
Another cut, in point of utility nearly equal to the former, has been 
projected acroſs the iſthmus of Cantyre, at a place where the neck of land 
is no more than a ſhort mile over, but ſo unfavourable as to require 3 
ſum of 34,0001. At preſent, the buſſes engaged in the herring and other 
fiſheries during the winter ſeaſon have, in their outward and homeward 
paſlage, to engage à long and dangerous navigation round the Mull of 
Cantyre, which frequentl obliges them to run into Campbeltown or the 
Triſh ports till the ſtorms have ſubſided, or till a more favourable wind 
enables them to put'to ſea. By this means the Voyage becomes expel 
five to the unfortunate adventurers, and as all their hopes depend 0n4 
ſpeedy market, nothing can prove more diſcouraging to this natic 
ſtaple than the hazard, the delay, and the uncertainty of ſuch a navig® 
tion. Ihe principal defign therefore, propoſed by this cut, is to 0 = 
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hotter communication, of at leaſt one hundred miles, between the conti - 
nent and the Hebrides; and in particular, to facilitate the fiſheries, 7 
enabling the perſons engaged therein to avoid the inconveniences of a, 
navigation through the molt boiſterous ſea of Europe, for it may here be 
remarked, that the whole weight of the Atlantic falls upon the narrow 
channel between Cambletown and the oppoſite coaſts of Ireland. Nature, 
which points-out the wy commerce and to wealth in North Britain, 
has done much for this place. Here are two bays, or as they are there 
called, lochs, wherein the whole navy might ride with ſafety, being finely. 
ſecured by the neighbouring mountains from all winds ; and about 
twelve miles N. W. the iſthmus is agal indented by two beautiful lochs, 
where a canal might be executed at the expence of about 17, ooo l.  Some- 
thing has been done towards a ſurvey of theſe places, and, conſidering the 
eſſential advantages which the kingdom in general would derive from a 
ſhorter and ſafer navigation, it is aſtoniſhing that nothing more hath yet. 
been accompliſhed. | | | Pre 81 

Fox Esrs.] The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, 
preſents us with the moſt uncontrovertible evidences of its having been 
formerly over-run with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain 
large logs of wood; and their waters being impregnated with turpentine 
have a preſerving quality, as appears by the human bodies which have 
been diſcovered in thoſe moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian 
Foreſt, the remains of which are now. thought to be Etrick Wood, in the 
ſouth of Scotland, famous in antiquity for its being the harbour of the 
Caledonian wild boars ; but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in 
Scotland. Several woods, however, {till remain in that country; and 
many attempts have been made for reducing them into charcoal, for the 
uſe of furnaces and founderies ; but lying at a greatdiſtance from water- 
carriage, though the work ſucceeded perfectly in the execution, they were 
found impracticable to be — 22 Fir trees grow in great perfection 
almoſt all over Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch. 
oak is excellent in the Highlands, where ſome woods reach twenty or 
thirty miles in length, and four or five in breadth, but, through the 
inconveniency already mentioned, without being of much emolument ta 
the proprietors. Y '- * 

Merars AND MINERALS.]- Though Scotland does not at preſent 
boaſt of its gold mines, yet, it is certain, that it contains ſuch, or at 
leaſt that Scotland afforded a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its 
coinage. James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans fi 
working the mines of Crawford Moor; and it is an undoubted fact, that 
when James V. married the French king's daughter, a number of covered 
diſhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by 
way of deſert. The civil wars ue troubles which followed, under his 
daughter, and the minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the 
chief of whom was called Cornelius, from their works, which, fince that 
ume, have never been recovered. Some ſmall pieces of gold have been 
found in thoſe parts waſhed down by the floods. It likewiſe appears by 
the public record, that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James VR callel 
bonnet pieces, were fabricated. of gold found in Scotland, as were other 
medals of the ſame metal. | 222 

Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead-- 
mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce {mall quantities of 
llver; but we know of no filyer mines that are worked at preſent. Some 
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per-mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parkeaf 4 
lagd, in the eaſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent 2 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt maln. 
ment of the public. Lime-ftone is here in great plenty, as is free · loge 
i that the houſes of the better ſort are conſtructed of the moſt bean 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants in many places in Scotland, 
where, no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect iy 
. Plantitions of wood; the peat - moſſes being in many parts, of the 
north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are wt to great dif. 
 keulties for fuel; however, the taſte for plantations of all kinds, that 
now prevails, will ſoon. remedy that jncanveniency.- ., .. - | 
Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; allum mines han 
been found in BamMhirez cryſtal, variegated. pebbles, and other wan- 
ſparent ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in 
many parts in Scotland; as are tale, flint, ſea-ſhells, potters-clay, and 
fullers earth. The ſtones which the country people call elf-arrow-heads, 
and to which they aſſign a ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the 
flint-heads of arrows made uſe of by the Caledonians and ancient Scots, 
No country produces greater plenty of iron-ore, both in mines and ſtones, 
than Scotland; of which the proprietors now begin to taſte the ſweets, iy 
_ their founderies and other metalline manufaQures. | Wt 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ws, } The low condition of agri- 
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' DVUCTIONsS, BY SBA AND LAND. culture in Scotland did not pro- 


ceed from any natural defect in the ſoil, but from the particular politi 
circumſtances of the country. The great body of the people, without u 
or manufaQurez, were unable to pay a ſufficient price for the fruits af the * 
ground, and the huſbandman had no motive of intereſt to excitz his 
induſtry and application; the proprietors of land too, who were the only 


people of fortune in the country, often found themſelves at a loſs for 
money to pay workmen from other nations where agriculture was better 
underſtood. They could not fell part of their eſtates in order to improve 
the-remainder, for there were no purchaſers to buy them. But by the 
introduction of manufaRures and commerce, all theſe circumſtances have 
been altered, and agriculture proportionably improved. Artificers cn 
now afford to pay for their proviſions, a part of the landed property in ing 
eontinual 2 and always falling into thoſe hands which are molt 
able to-improve it. The merchants of Glaſgow, who are the life and foul 
of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily introducing new branches 
of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs of agriculture, by } 
ich they do their country in particular, and the whole iſland in general, 
moſt eſſential ſervice. The active genius of theſe people extends ets 
to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which being formerly reckoned uſelels, : 
were conſequently neglected, but are now brought to produce thoſe ſpecies 
of grain or timber, to which the ſoil is beſt adapted. © | 
But the fruits of ſkill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the counties 
lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture v 
thoroughly underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 360) 
to 500 I. per ann. are well fed, well cloathed, and comfortably 
Here alſo, as well as in the ſhires of Berwick, Air, Lanerk, Renten, 
Stirling, Dumbarton, Angus, and wherever commerce flouriſhes, 
face of the country begins to aſſume a new appearance, being 1 
with ſuch hedge-rows and planting as ſerve to enrich and beautily the 
kingdom of England. And in this place I cannot avoid abſervitg u 
| , i a | ; generon. 
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generous efforts of ſeveral noble families, particularly the dukes of Ar. 
le, Athole, Buccleugh ; the earls of Braedalbine, Hopeton, Pinlater, 
trathmore, -and ſeveral others, among whom ought to be mentioned the 
Lords of Seflion, a claſs of gentlemen,. who from à perfect knowledge of 
their country's true intereſt, and by reſiding always-at home, may be cone 
fidered as the guardians of that remote kingdom. „ | 
But one great national purpoſe remains yet to be effected before that 
le can fagciently ee of the benefits of Nature, Nearly © 
Peop | n ' ; 
one halfof their country is locked up by thoſe entails which had th 
riſe in the times of Gothic ignorance and pride, to aggrandize the barons, 
to perpetuate their families, and to keep the commonalty in flaviſh ſab, 
jetion. Henry VII. broke the ſtrength of this inſtitution in England, 
by a ſalutary Jaw againf new entails, but the kings of Scotland being 
leſs able to humble a powerful nobility, a very conſiderable part of that 
country has been thus er groſſed from the public, and new entails arg 
daily made, contrary to equity, to reaſon, and to found policy. For itis 
obſervable, that, upon an avetage, the free lands produce double crop: 
to thoſe that remain nearly in a wild unimproved ſtate of nature. To the 
ſcantineſs of a*half cultivated narrow kingdom, and the hardſhips which 
the people ſuſtain in conſequence of theſe entails, may be aſcribed one 
1 cauſe of emigration. They haye found out à better ſoil, a 
appier climgte, a more extenſive country ; and it cannot be fu poſed 
that they will patiently ſtarve upon the barren hezths of Scotland in 
compliment to a maſter whoſe face they dp not ſee above once in ſeyen 
years, or that they will longer ſubmit to the rod of thoſe whom he has 
appointed to rule over them; a {et of men, whoſe chief care is to ſecure 
their own intereſt by an increafing rent-rol!, though at the expence of Hu- 
manity and of truth. Unfortunately fot that people, the legiflative part 
of the nation are thoſe who would be chiefly affected by any meaſure that 
tended to ſet their country free, and it was through their influence that 
A late attempt for this ſalutary purpoſe was cruſhed, before the complaints 
of the nation had been prop 15 repreſented to government. Bo great « 
Joſs to ſociety and to the 12 d at Jarge need not be dwelt upon. The 
city of London, Manchefter, Birmingham, Leeds, &c, are continually 
ouring their goods into thoſe parts of Scotland where cke lands are 
tee, and where towns are ereſted; but to thoſe ęſtates under entgil, ſome 
of which comprehend an extent of fifteen or ty;2nty miles, no goods arg 
ent, no commerce is carried on, ſcarcely a houſe, a tree, or a hedge, can 
be ſeen in the courſe of miles; a dreadfyl waſte fills the eye of 2 travel- 
ler, the few People who exiſt in theſe forlorn regions excite his pity, and 
the cattle which graze thereon are only fit for ule after they have been 
ped in better cultivated fields. Under the gentle ſway of a milf and be- 
ehcent prince, whoſe reign has been ſo conſpicuouſly marked wich ten; 
perneſs and moderation towards his people in general, it is to pe hoped 
hat the patriotic part of the Scotch nobi ity will coincide with · tho incli- 
ations of the people, in breaking this Gathig chain which halds their 
ountry in bondage. It is to be withed, that an entire op may be put 
o new entails, and that old ones (with a clauſe in favour of the next 
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* the riſe of commerce in that country, the loweſt part of the people, as weli ag 
: 2 have been ſeiz:d with the phrenzy of entailing (thquyh tar the moſt part 
* ＋ 1 money) to aggrandize cir ſamilics, aud to male ge utlemen of eit eldeſt 
erty expenec of the other byavcties, who feel ail the Jnconvenicricics of extreme 
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immediate heir) be confined to a ſmall diſtrict around the feats of hs 
1 1 1 2 | | we 
oil of Scotland in general poduces wheat, rye, barley, 9 
hemp, flax, hay, and 1 In . ſouthern Ne the fineſt 5 
den fruits, particularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, fall little, Ig 
all, ſhort of thoſe in England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the cs 
- fruits. The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound in various king 
of ſalubrious and pleaſant- taſted berries ; though it muſt be owned, thi 
many extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea-· cat p 
duces the alga marina, dulſe, or duliſh, a moſt whole ſome nutritive weed, 
in great quantities, and other marine plants.. 8 | 
Ihe fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thok & 
the iſlands and counties already deſcribed; but the Scots have improve 
in their fiſheries as much as they have in-their manufactures and Are 
ture, for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch 
national wealth to a perfection that never was before knowu in thi 
country; and bids fair to emulate, if not to excel, the Dutch themſelvg 
in curing, as well as catching, their fiſh, In former times, the Scot 
ſeldom ventured to fiſh above a league's diſtance from the land, by 
they now ply in the deep waters as boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of ther 
neighbours. The advantages ariſing from the herring, cod-fiſh, al 
ſalmon fiſheries, are numerous; they maintain ſeveral thouſand ad, 
bodied ſeamen conſtantly employed in them, and muſt be an excellent uu 
ſery for the Britiſh navy. Beſides, ſince the Scots have arnveduth 
ual perfection with the Dutch in the curing of demi they havetis 
vantage of being able to ſend them more early to foreign Markey 
which is of great ſervice to the nation, as the returns are genetally malt 
in ſpecie, or in beneficial commodities. \.. 2 ob 
his country contains few or no kinds either of wild or domeſtic us 
mals that are not common among their neighbours. The red-deet andi 
roe-buck are found in the Highlands, but their fleſh is not comparable 
Engliſh veniſon. Hares, _ all other animals for game, are hereplds 
tiful; as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is a moſt delicious bitd,s 
likewiſe are the cipperkaily and tarmacan, which is of. the phealal 
kind; but thoſe birds are ſcarce even in the Highlands, and when 
covered are very ſhy. The numbers bf black cattle that cover the M 
of Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon the ben 
tiful mountains of 'T'weedale, and other parts of the ſouth, are 
incredible, and formerly brought large ſums into the country; e black 
cattle eſpecially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, are reck 
oned ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, however, thit W 
trade is now on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufattuies, what 
demands for butchers meat muſt leſſen the exportation of cattle W 
England. Some are of opinion, that a ſufficient ſtock, by proper & 
thods, may be raiſed to ſupply both markets, to the great eanolumed 
the nation. , * 1 
Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend | 
breed of the -Seotch horſes, by importing a larger and more gene 
from the continent; but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the card + 
was taken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland we m 
vourable to that noble animal, tor they diminithed both in fine nd fn 
ſo that about ue time of the union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, " 
of much value, Great efforts hays been made cf late to 1 1 
2 


| 
| 
| 
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im and foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken for pro- 

| viding them — per foods and management, but with what — 
time alone can diſcover.. 


| PoeULATION, — TH The population of Scotland is ge- 
| | MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, nerally fixed at about a million and 


a half of fouls. This calculation - reſts merely upon vague conjecture, 

as I know of ao attempt that has been made to ſupport even its proba. - 
bility. If we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabi- 
f tants of Scotland are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome 

- lic encouragement has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a 

N certainty, which might be done by the returns of the clergy from their 

{-yeral pariſhes, The only records at preſent that can be appealed to, are 
thoſe of the army; and, by the beſt information, they make the number 
of ſoldicrs furniſhed by Scotland in the late war, which began in 1755, 
to amount to 80,000 men, We are, however, to obſerve, that = 
60,000 of theſe were raiſed in the iſlands and Highlands, which form by 
far the leaſt populous part of Scotland. It belongs, therefore, to poli- 
tical calculation to 1 whether the population of Scotland does not 
exceed two millions and a half, as no country in the world, exclufive of 


ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scotland, in the 13th 
century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded ſo many thouſands to 
fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible decreaſe. (fo far as 
I can fin) of the inhabitants. | | 

The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned ; and a kind of a 
characteriſtical feature, that of high cheek-bones, reigns in their faces; 
lean, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their ad- 
venturing ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſkon, which in- 
veited the elder brother as head of the family with the inheritance, and 
left but a very ſcanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter 
to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people have more affection for 
the native foil than the Scots have in general. It is true, this diſparity 
of fortune among the ſons of one family prevails in England likewiſe ; - 
but the reſources which younger brothers have in England are numerous, 
compared to thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and fo little improved, either 
by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly, wg" 

An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that the ridiculous family 
pride which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was 
owing to the feudal inſtitutions which reigned there in all their horrors 
of blood and barbarity. Their family differences, eſpecially the High- 
landers, familiarized them to blood and laughter ; and the death of an 
enemy, however effected, was always a matter, of triumph. "Theſe paſ- 
Lions did not live in the breaſts of the common people only, for they 
were authoriſed and cheriſhed by their chieftains, many of whom were 
men who had ſeen the world, were converſant in the courts of Europe, 
maſters of polite literature, and amiable in all the duties of civil and 
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A ſocial life. Their kings, excepting ſome of them who were endued with 
* extraordinary virtues, were conſidered in little other light than comman- 

7 ers of their army in time of war, for in time of peace their civil authori- 
* ty was ſo little felt, that every clan, or family, even in the moſt civilized 
*. * ot Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain as the ſovereign,” ' Thoſe 
0 zess were confirmed even by the laws, which gave thoſe petty tyrants 4 
1 mu of life and death upon their own eſtates, and they generally exe- - 
1 63:28 in faq and twenty hours after the party was apprebcnded, * The 
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the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult the moſt 
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of their followers, created perpetual animoſi 


heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependeng 


followed by others; and there ſcarce can be a doubt, that a veryfe 


table. They afimilate to the manners of the people with whom they lin, 


judice to their country, while it was of the utmoſt ſervice to many of i8 


- contrary extreme, before the reſources of the luxuries and convenens 


' atifing from their poverty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mow® 
managed with'all the caution, of conſpiracies,” witneſs that which 
TForteus to death, in 1735, in open defiance ef la and — 


pride which thoſe chieftains had of 9 each other, in the numben 

es, which ſeldom or newer 

ended without bloodſhed ; ſo that the common people, whoſe beſt qual. 

fication was a blind devotion to the will of their maſter, and the | 
diſement of his name, lived in a ftate of continual hoſtility. 

The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we lun 


and to baniſh from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has ber 


years will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of ſociety. 

Some Scotch gentlemen, who at this day pique wemſeivese 
family, or the antiquity of their deſcent, are the moſt dan as well 
as diſagreeable animals upon earth; becauſe, forgetting all the virus 
of their anceſtors, they imitate them only in their capricious _ 
revenge. Thoſe who go abroad, and endeavour by induſtry to raile th 
lowneſs of their circumſtances, excel in all the ſocial, civil, commercil 
and military duties. There is & kind of fimilarity in their perſonal du 
raters, and by ſeeing one Scotchman who acquires a fortune abroad, yu 
ſee the — They are hoſpitable, open, communicative, and cha 


with more eaſe and freedom than the natives of moſt other countries, ud 
they have a ſurpriſing facility in acquiring languages, particularly tle 
French. 

It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, fr 
which the Scots were noted by the neighbouring nations, was not of pre 


natives. Their literature, however ſlight, rendered them acceptable ad 
agreeable among foreigaers ; but at the ſame time it drained their na 
of that order of men, who are the beſt fitted for forming and een 
the great plans of commerce and agriculture for the public emolumert. 
With regard to gentlemen who live at home, upon eſtates of 300l.1 
year, and upwards, they differ little or nothing, in their manners, u 
tile of living, from their Engliſh neighbours of the like fortunes, 
From what has been ſaid, it appears that the ancient modes of lay 
among the Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from being applicbleu 
the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a concur; 
and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and fo ſudden a tra 
tion of manners. The danger is, that it has been rather tog rapid ui 


of life have been fully eſtabliſhed. : 
The peaſantry have their peculiarities ; their ideas are confined: l 


no people can conform their tempers better than they do to their ſabes h 
They are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behavelt ort 
miſſively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the molt of 
cxconomy. Hence they ſave their money and their conſtitutions, T 
. inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices ors uh: 
. preſent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter ſingly upon any * — wed 
priſe; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, and . 
with which they carry on any deſperate undertaking, is not to be pat cb 


leled ; and their fidelity to one another, undenthe ſtrongeſt temptau 


, 
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* 


in the midſt of 20,000 people; and, — agents were well known, 


ment. The fidelity of the Highlanders, of both ſexes, under a flill 
greater tem tion, to the young Pretender, after his defeat at Culloden, 
could ſcarcely be believed were it not well atteſted . 

They affect a fondneſs for the memory and language of their ſore · 
fathers beyond, perhaps, any people in the worldg but this attachment 
+. ſeldom or never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, 
though they retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of the 
ancient Scotch diſhes, ſuch as the hoggice, the ſheep's-head ſinged, the 
gin in ſauce, the chicken broth, hotch potch, and minced collops. Theſe 
diſhes, in their original drefling, were ſavoury and nutritive for keen 
appetites 3 but the modern improvements that have been made in tke 
Scotch cookery, have rendered them agreeable to the moſt delicate pa- 


features of the vulgar of both ſexes, beſides ſome other diſagreeable con- 
ſequences it was attended with ; but theſe unfavourable charaReriftics will 


Scotland. The exceſſive uſe of oatmeal accounts for the common obſer- 
ation, that the faces of the lower women in Scotland are commonly 
oarſe ; but it was owned at the ſame time, that among the higher — 
df females, beauty was found in its utmoſt perfection. The reverſe has 
deen remarked of a neighbouring nation. 
The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
ve a natural yein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch 
unes is relithed by all true — — nature. Love is generally the ſub- 
ect, and many of the airs have been brought _ the Engliſh tage with 
ariations, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that though 
endered more coaformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſty altered 
pr the worſe, being ſtripped of that original ſimplicity, which, however 
regular, is their moſt eſſential characteriſtie, which is fo agreeable to the 
ar, and has ſuch powers over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more live! 
nd merry ſtrain had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 
cir native dreſs, by the fites, an inſtrument for which they are remark 
bly well faited. Tt has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
happy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch 
nul. This is 2 falſchood invented by his-countrymen in envy to the 
boots, Their fineſt tunes exiited long before Rizzio's arrival, in their 
hurch muſic ; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was entirely emploved 
dy his miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the 
ort time he lived in Scotland ; but, were there no other evidences to 
nfute this report, the original character of the muſic itſelf it ſufficient. 
The lower pevple in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Eng- 
aſh are to 6 and other convivial entertainments; but when 
hey partake of them, for that very reaſon, they ſeem to enjoy them more 
ompletelyv. One inftitution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, and 
kat ie, the contributions raifed for celebrating the weddings of people of 
n inferior rank. Theſe feſtivities partake of the ancient Saturaalia ; 


— 


*A reward of 30, ooc l. being cfſered by proclamation tony one who would drliver him 
. rotwithſtanding which he found ſafe ſhelter amongſt theſe people during au abode 
Cx months, though the military wee every where vigilant in que ſt of him. 
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lues. The common uſe of oatmeal, undoubtedly, gave a hardneSs to the 


vear out, by the introduction of wheaten bread, which now abounds in 
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und ſome of them tried, with a reward of 500 l. annexed ta their convic-- 
_ ot no evidence could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſh- 


| be ſervants in reſpectable families, the contributions are ſo li 


beadle is ſent round with a paſſing bell; but he tops at certain 


terred without any farther ceremony than the neareſt relation 


+ © _ * 
— .. . 
* 


in ancient ſlatues: ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a 


SCOTLAND: Ne: 
but though the company conſiſt promiſcuouſly of the high and the fon, 
the entertainment is ag decent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays accor 


to his inclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, for whi 
they have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties 


to 


„ tha 
of 


they often eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. 
The common people in Scotland retain the ſolemn decent manner 
their anceſtors at burials. When a relation. dies in 2. town, the 
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and with a ſlow melancholy tone, announces the name of the. party de 
ceaſed, and the time of his. interment, to which he invites all his felloy. 
countrymen. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in th 
place, vaſt numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes preceded by the 
magiſtrates and their officers, and the deceaſed is carried in his cf 
covered by a velvet pall, with chair-poles, to the grave, where it 1s its 
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the company for their attendance. The funerals of the nobility 
gentry are performed in much the ſame manner as in England, but with 
out the burial ſervice. . The Highland funerals were generally precede 
by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, called coronachs, and wer 
accompanied by the voices of the attendants of both ſexes. 

Dancing is a favourite amuſement of this country, but little cg 
paid to art or gracefulneſs; the whole conſiſts in agility, din keeping 
time to their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs. One of the 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which-reguite 
an equal degree of art and ſtrength: it is played by a bat aud a ball; the 
latter is ſmaller and harder than a cricket-ball ; the bat is of a taper cos 
ſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the ball; which 1s Joadel? 
with lead, and faced with horn. The diverſion itſelf reſembles thatoftty 
Mall, which was common in England in the middle of the laſt centuy; 
An expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtroke} 
and-each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſtrize;l 
in feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Curlng 
is likewiſe, I believe, peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon id 
with large flat ſtones, often from 20 to 200 pounds weight each, wid 
they hut! from a common ſtand, to a mark at a certain diſtahce; a 
whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called ut 
ftanding ſummer and winter diverſions of Scotland, The natives are 
pert at all the other diverſions common in England, the cricket except 
of which they have no notion; the gentlemen look upon it as too athlex 
and mechanical. | i 

LancUAGE AND DRESS.) I place theſe two articles under the lat 
head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, bod 
of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is compoſed d 
woollen tuff, ſometimes very fine, called tartan. This ſtuff conſifs i 
various colours, forming ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles 
and the natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, & 
they call ſets, of thoſe ſtri pes and colours, which, where ſkilfgllyman 

roduce a wonderfally pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhut n 
Hiehlanders wear a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the. P 
which commonly conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they we 


over the ſhon!der into very near the form of a Roman toga, as n_— 1 
bel 
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ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like a petti- 
— and applies the 2 — of breeches. This they call being irefed in 
a phelig, but which the Lowlanders call a kilt, and T make no doubt i 
the ſame word with Celt, Sometimes they wear a kind of petticoat ok 


the ſame variegated tuff, buckledround the waiſt, and this they term the 


philibeg, which ſeems to be of Mileſian extraction. Their ſtocking 
were likewiſe of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters — 
into taſſels. The poorer people wear upon their feet brogues made 
untanned or undreſſed. leather; for their heads a blue flap cap is uſed, 
called a bonnet, of a particular woollen manufacture. From the belt o 
the philibeg hung generally theirknives, and a dagger, which.they call 


a dirk, an iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine workmanſhip, and curĩiou 


inlaid with filver; The introduction of the broad fword of Andres 
Ferrara, a Spaniard (which was always part of the Highland drefs} 
ſeems to be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that 
excellent workman to Scotland. A large leathern purſe, rich! —_ 
with Ys hanging before them, was always part of a Highland chief- 
tain's dreſs, | 

The dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, 
with ſtrait ſleves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality 
the wearer; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe un- 
der their chins with the hand, or faſtened with'a buckle of a particular 
faſhion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. 
The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in ede the ladies, 
who wore it in a graceful manner, the Eren towards the feet in 
large folds. A curious virtuoſo may find a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of the 
Tufcans'(who were unqueſtionably of Celtic original), as they are to be 
ſeen in the monuments of antiquity. | * 

The attachment of the Highlanders to this dreſs, rendered it a bond of 
union, which often proved 2 to the government. Many efforts 
Had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to diſarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Low-Country dreſſes. The diſ- 
arming ſcheme was the moſt ſucceſsful ; for when the rebellion in 174 
broke out, the common people had ſcarcely any other arms than thoſe 
which they took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden, 
rendered it no difficult matter * the legiſlature to force chem into a total 
change of their dreſs. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of 
the feld, is ſo great, that ſome of the Highland regiments Bf retain it. 
Even the common people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its 


lightneſs and diſcumbrance, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in 
the ſummer time“. | 


\ The dreſsof the higher and middling ranks in the Low-Country, differ 


little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain 
the bonnet, forthe cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the 
women of all ranks are much the ſame in both kingdoms. 


1 


— 
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* 2 . . . a 
The wiſe policy of the preſent reign having, by gentle means, brought over thoſe 
2 tary enemics of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, nothing could tend more to riv*t their 
alletions, or to render their native bravery compl-'cly ſubſcrvient to government, than 


the free uſe of that ancient an graceful! habit. This :indulcence would coſt government 


no hing. while, at the lame time, it mi 0 - : 
11 2 : it might keep num ers from emigrativg, by employ- 
ing them in their favourite Ma ufacture. 5 * 


* 4 | -, 1 have 
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l bade already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, eſpecial 

wards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The 5 
ken by the Scots, notwithſtanding its provincial articwlations, which 

e as frequent there as in the more ſduthern countries, is written inthe 

une manner in both kingdoms. At preferit the pronunciation gf + 

otchman does not differ ſo mich from a Londoner, as that of 4 
ndoner does from an inhabitant of Somefſetſhire, and ſome patti uf 
Worceſterſhire, * | r 304, e, 2% 2 ee 
 Puxisfugzkts.] Theſe ate pretty much the fame in Scotland i iy 
England, only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called ii 
ny the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Halli. 
in England to Scotland, by the regent earl of Morton; and it was 
hanſelled by his own exccution. _ | | «04 
. Revicion.] | Ancierit Scottiſh kiſtorians, Bede, and other writer, 
generally agree, that Chriſtianity was firſt taughit in Scotland by ſotnesf 

e diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who fled to this northern cornet'ts 
avoid the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor ; hut it was not 
publickly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when 2 prince 

whom Scotch hiſtorians call Donald the Firſt, Mis queen, and ſeveral of 
his nobles, were ſolemnly Baptized. It was further confirmed by emi 
tions from South Britain, during the perſecutions of AureHus and Dis 
kleſian, when it became the general religion of the country under the 
management of a ſociety of learned and pious men, named Culdees, 
whoſe principal ſcat was in St. Andrews. heſe Culdees, though they 
appointed -ovorſeers for the better regulating of their affairs, were all 

' equal in rank and dignity. : 

Thus independent of the church of Rome, Chriſfianity appears to hate 
been taught, planted, and finally confirmed as a national church, where 
it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Paladius, a prief 
ſent by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found means t 
introduce the modes and ceremonies of the Romith church, which at ll 
prevailed, and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs which for maif 
ages r Europe ; though Heir dependance upon the pope 
very lender, when compared to the blind fubjection of many other 
nations. 

Ihe Culdees, however, long tetained their original manners, and w 
mained a diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the oppreflion of the Romilt 
clergy, ſo late as tlie age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when they 
diſappeared. Rut it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition 
popery in this iſland, though it ceaſed in Scotland upon the extinAiond 
the Culdees, was in the ſame age revived in England by John Wiekliff 
a man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner, in the work dl 
reformation, to John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, as the latter wen 

to Martin Luther, and John Calyin. But though the doctrines of Wick 

| life were nearly the ſans with thoſt propagated by tlie Reformers in tit 
16th century, and the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive then 
affairs were not vet fully 1 for this great revolution; and the h 
blow to popery in England, was reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. 

Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, 
arts, and ſciences began to revive in Europe, the abſurdities of the church 
of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of het clergy, did not eſcape l 
notice of a free and enquiring people, and gave riſe to the reformation i 
Scotland; which began in the reign of James V. made great 
under that of his daughter Mary (though both of them were ca * 
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4 wis at length completed through tht hing of John Knox, who 
— yl who. 2 do rie of Calvin, and 8 the apoſtle of Scot- 
ſand. It was natural for his brethren to imagine, that upon the abolition 
of the Roman Catholic religion, they were to ſucceed to the revenues of 
that clergy. The great hobility, who had parcelled out theſe poſleſſions 
for themſelves, did not at firſt diſcourage this notion; but no ſooner had. 
h, through the fury of the mob, de- 


Knox ſucceeded in his deſigns, whic . 
— ſoap of the fineſt eccleſiaſtical buildings in the world; than the 


parliament, or rather the nobility, monopolized all the church livings, 
and moſt ſcandalouſly left the reformang clergy to live almoſt in a ſtate of 
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The nobility, and great landholders, left the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were conhfmed by 
liament. Succeeding times rendered the Preſbyterian clergy of v 


that though no ſtipend there exceeds 1501.'a year, few fall ſhort of 661. 
and none of gol. If the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in 


urge for the increaſe of their revenues. 7 | 
The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the 
doctrinal and œconomical part of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that its firſt EE is a parity of ecclefiaſtical authority among 
all its preſbyters; thatit agrees in its cenſures with the reformed chiirches 
abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled 
principally after the Calviniſtical plan eftabliſhed at Geneva. This eſta- 
bliſhment, at various periods, proved ſo tyrannical over the laity, by 
having the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were 
— by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes of life, that the Kirk 
ſeſſons, and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous 
powers over the laity, who are Extremely jealous of their being revived. 
It is ſaid, that even that relic of popery, the obliging fornicators of both 
ſexes to fit upon what they call a repenting-ſtool, in the church, and in 
full view of the congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, 
that the Scotch women, on account of that penance; were the greateſt 
infanticides in the world. In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is 
at preſent very moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſed ; nor are 
they accountable for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors. They have 
been, ever ſince the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the 
houſe of Hanover; and acted with remarkable intrepidity during the 
rebellion in 1745: They dreſs without clerical robes ; but ſome of them 
appear in the pulpit in gowns, after the Geneva form, and bands. They 
make no uſe of ſet forms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the 
Lord's prayer. The rents of the bithops, ſince the abolition of epiſcopacy, 
are paid to the king, who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes. 
A thouſand pounds a year is always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe of the 
proteſtant ſchools erected by act of parliament in North Britain, and the 
Weſtern Iſles ; and the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds 
for the ſupport of their widows and orphans. The number of pariſhes 
in Scotland are 890, whereof 31 are collegiate churches, that is, where 
the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter. aa 
The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly 
which we may call the ecclefiaſtical parliament of Scotland. It conſiſts of 
commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling * 
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beggary; nor could all their efforts produce any ſtruggle in their favour. - 
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importance to the ſtate ; and their revenues have been ſo much mended, . 


Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many unanſwerable reaſons to 
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from. p ſhyteries 1 burghs, and univerſities. A preſbyt very, c 
ag of ander ale mint fends two miniſters and dne ruli . 
if it contains between 12 and 18 minifters, it ſends three, and one ruling 
elder ; if it contains between 18 and 24 miniſters, it ſends four mini 
and; two ruling elders; but if the preſbytery has 24 miniſters, it ſends 
five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh ſends one ruling 
elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election muſt be atteſted by the reſpec. 
tive kirk-ſefſions of their own burghs. Every univerſity ſends one dom. 
 miſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own The commuſſſoners a 
choſen yearly, fix weeks before the meeting of the aſſen bly. The ruling E 
elders are 5 85 of the firſt quality of the country. | 
Wo king preſides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman) in 
this aſſembly, which meets once a year: but he has no-voice in their deli. 
derations. 'The order of their proceeding'is regular, though the number 
of members often create a confufion, which the moderator, who is thoſe 
by them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has nat ſufficient autho. 
rity to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other eccleſiaſtical cours 
in Seotland to the general aſſembly ; and no appeal lies from its determi. 
nations in religious matters. 3s fy 

Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly, 
are compoſed of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over whom 
have a power; and there are fifteen of them in Scotland ; but their ad 
are reverſible by the general aſſembly. 

Subordinate to the Fnods, are preſbyteries, 69 of which are in Scotland, 
each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes. The miniſters of 
theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder, choſen half-yearly out of every 
Kirk-ſefſion, compoſe a preſbytery. Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head 
town of that diviſion ; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own bound, 
though within theſe they have cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſts ad 
matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates far 
Iivings. In which they are regular and ſolemn. The patron of alinngis 
Hound to nominate or preſent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwilethe 
preſbytery fills the place jure devoluta; but that privilege does not hal 

W royal burghs. | | | 

A kirk-ſefſion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, and in 
authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh. The members eon 
of the miniſter and elders. The office and duty of a miniſter, or prelby- 
ter, confiſt in preaching, adminiſtering the ſacrament, catechiſing, vilt 
ing the ſick, pronouncing church cenſures, nominating elders, ſing 
the ordination of miniſters, within the bounds of their own preſbyter, 
and preſiding at the kirk-ſefſion. $ 

The elders generally amount to eight or ten perſons, ſelected by tit 
miniſter from among the moſt intelligent and regular of his pariſbionen 
The office of elder is nearly the ſame with that of churchwarden in li 
land, having the ſuperintendency of the poor, and the management 
other parochial affairs. They alſo aſſiſt the miniſter, in ſeveral of l 
clerical duties, particularly in catechiſing, viſiting the ſick, and att 
communion table. One of them is called the ruling elder, who ige 

rally a perſon of the firſt quality and intereſt in the pariſh, | 

It has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotlands 
preſbyterian : that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and paytook of 
the auſterities of Calviniſm, and intolerance of popery, by its perſeeutm 
Fparit ; but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the moſt rational Chriſin 
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SC OT LAN D. 147 
may himſelf to the daftrine and worſhip of che nationat-. 
church. It is to he wiſhed, however, that this moderation was not u 
often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſeceders, hut ai NN. 7 
lar miniſters. Theſe are induſtrious to fix upon the abſurdities (and hat | 
church is without them) of former divines andviſionaries, and eceleafls-. | 
cal ordinances and diſcipline, which were found to be-incompatible-with', 
the nature of government., They maintain their own preachers; though, 
ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in aciple or prathice-with,, - 
each other. We do not, however, find that they fly in the face of e 
civil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconſiderable. 

A different ſet of diſſenters in Scotland, con ſiſts of the epiſeopalians, 2 
few quakers and papiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denominated ſrom 
their preachers. Bpiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in 1660, to 
that of the Revolution in 1688, was the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland ;- 
and would probably have continued ſo, had not the Soy who were in 
general, very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, afterwards of 
James VII. and II. refuſed to recognize king William's title. The parti- 
vans of that unhappy prince retained the epiſcopal religion 3 and king 
William's government was ſo unpopular in Scotland, that in queen Aune s 
time, the epiſcopalians were more numerous in the northern parts than the 
ꝑreſbyterians; and their meetings, which they held under the act of tole 
ration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopiſt thus becoming another name 
for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks after the rebellion in 171 $3 but 
they recovered themſelves ſo well, that at the breaking out of the rebellion- 
in 1745, they were again become numerous; after which the government 
found means to invalidate the acts of their clerical order. Their meeti 
however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly; and in a few years, they will, probably, 
be reduced to nothing. In the mean while, the decline of the nonjurors 
is far from having ſuppreſſed epiſcopacy in Scotland: the Engliſh biſhops 
ſupply them with clergy qualified according to law, whoſe chapels are 
p chielly filled by the Engliſh, and ſuch Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as 
have places under the government, 

The defection of ſome great families from the cauſe of popery, and the 
extinction of others, have rendered its votaries very inconſiderable in 
Scotland. If any remain, they are confined to the northern parts, and 
1 but they appear to be as quiet and inoffenſive as proteſtant 
ubjects. | 

Scotland, during tie time of epiſ@opacy, contained two archbiſhop 
St. Andrews and Glaſgow ; and twelve biſhoprics, which are, Edinburgh, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murrzy; Brechin, Dumblain, Roſa, Caithneſs, 
Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles. 
| LEazviNG AND LEARNED MEN.] For this article we may refer to the 
literary hiſtory of Europe for theſe 1400 years paſt. The poems of Oftan 
ſufficiently ſnew that the muſes were no ſtrapgers there in very remote 
ages. The weſtern parts and les of Scotland produced St. Patrick, the 
celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; and many others ſince, whoſe bare names 
would make a long article. The writings of Adamnanus, and other 
authors, who lived before, and at the time of the conqueſt of England, 
which are come to our hands, are ſpecimens of their learning. Charles 
the Great, or Charlemagne, according to the Scots and foreign hiſtorians, 
eld a correſ pondlence by letters with the kings of Scotland, with whom 
he fermed a famous league; and employed certain Scotchmen in plan- 
ning, ſettling, and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſeminaries 
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of learning; in France, Italy, and Germany. Is is an undoubted va," 
dugk a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch poet, philo- 
er, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having fAloarithed 


in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure Enphith | 
as that bard, and his 'verſification is perhaps more harmonious, The | 
deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity, have 


— 


rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the Latin flite 


of Buchanan's hiſtory is, to this day, the moſt claſſical of all modern pro- 


ductions. The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring pritices, 
are generally allowed to be the fineſt compoſitioſis of the times in which 
they were written, and are free from many of the barbariſms to be found 
in thoſe ſent them in anſwer. This renders it at leaſt highly probable, 


that claſſical learning was cultivated at the court of Scotland, even in the 


rude ages, when ignorance overſpreact a conſiderable part of Europe, 
The diſcovery of the logarithms, a diſcovery, which in point both of 
ingenuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made. in modern . 
times, is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſton. And fince his 
time; the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with 
amazing ſucceſs. Keil, in his phyſico-mathematical works, to the clear- 
neſs of his reaſoning, has added the colouring of a poet, which is the 
more remarkable, not only as the ſubject is little ſuſceptible of ornament, ' 
but as he wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers in aſtronomy, 
Gregory is allowed to be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, 
the companion and the friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all 
that preciſion and force of mind, which rendered him peculiarly fitted for 
bringing down the ideas of that great man, to the yam, of ordinary appre- 
—— and for diffuſing that light through the world, which Newton 
had confined within the ſphere of fs learned; His treatiſe on Fluxions is 
regarded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of the molt 
refined and fubtile ſpeculations on which the human mind ever exerted 
itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſned this new career, a 
geometer no leſs famous, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt 
deſerted tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simſon, ſo well 
known over Europe, for his illuſtration of the antient geometry. His 
elements of Euclid, and above all his Conic Sections, are ſufiicient of 
themſelves. to eſtabliſh the literary reputation of his native country. 
This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 
and aftronomers. The fine arts have been called ſiſters to denote their 
affinity. There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particularly 
thoſe which depend. on obſervation, Mathematics, and phyſics, pro- 


perly ſo called, were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of 


fudy to-which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of 
Piteaitn, Arbuthnot, Munro, Smellie and Whytt, hold a diſtinguiſhed 
lace. | | 

: Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful in cultivating the Belles Lettres. 
Foreigners, who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern 
nations incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the poetic 
genius, and delicate ſenſibility of "Thomſon, 2 "of 

But of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuous 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called morals, ought to 


—— 


© - ® Eginhatd. in vit. Carol. Mag. alſo Paulus Emilius's hiſtory of the French atchiere- 


ments, &c. See Mackenzic's Lins 
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be regarded with peculiar honour and reſpect. The philoſophy of Pr. 
Hutcheſon, not to mention other works more ſubtle and elegant, but leſs 
convincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be read by all who would kno' 
their duty, or who would wiſh to practiſe it. Next to the Eflay on the | 
Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt diſſection of the huma 
mind that hath appeared in modern times; and it is likewiſe the moſt 
uſeful ſupplement to that eſſay. | | 

It wm. ; be endleſs to mention all the individuals, who have di Ringuiſh 
ed themſelves in the various branches of literature; particularly as thoſe 
who are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical compoſition) 
diſpute the merit with the dead, and cover their country with laurels, 
which neither enyy can blaſt, nor timę can . i 

Un1veRrsSITIES,] The uniyerſities of Scotland are four, viz. Thoſe 
of St. Andrew's “, founded in 1411.—Glaſgowf, 1454.—Aberdeen t, 
1477—and Edinburgh, 1582 . | | ' 

ANTIQUITIES AND eee The Roman and other anti- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, quities found in Scotland, haye 

of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ations of the 
Roman legions, the r caſtellas, their pretentures or walls, reaching acroſs 
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gt. Andrew's has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſlprs in 
Greck, - Mathematics, 


Humanity, Civil Hiflory, 
Hebrew, Church Hiſtory, 
Logic, Divinity, 
Moral Philoſophy, Medicine. 


= Natural Philoſophy, 
+ Gla\gow has d. Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteen Pro- 


fe ſſors in Greek, Mathematics, 1 
Humani'y, Practical Aſtronomy, 
Hebrew, Hiſtory, | 
O iental Languages, Divinity, 
Logic, Civil and Scotch Law, 
Moral Philoſophy, Medicine, 
Natural Philoſophy, Anatomy. 


Aberdeen has properly two colleges, viz. King's Coll and Mariſchal | 1 
King's College has a Chancellor, Rector, Frincipal, aud —.— Frofello:s in College 


Greck, Diyinicy, 
Humanity, Civii Law, 
Oriental Languages, Medicine, 


Philoſophy, 


Mariſchal College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeren Profeſſots in 


Greek, 
Oricntal Languazes, 


Mathematics, 
Divinity, 


Moral Phito'ophy and Logic, Medicine. 


Natural Philoſophy, 


f Eligburgh has a Chancellor, or Patron, viz. the King, a Principal, and Profeſſors In 


Greek, Civil Law, 
Humanity, Law of Nature and Nations, 
Hebrew, Rhetoric, 
Philoſophy, Botany, 
Moral PWloſophy, Materia Medica, 
Notural/Philolophy, Practice of Phyſic, 
Mathematics. Theory of Phylic, 
Hiſtoty, Medicine, 
Natutal Hiſtory, Chymiſiry, 
Church Hiſtory, Anatomy, 
Midwifery» 


Diwinity, 
Scotch D. 
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the Hand, have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and ka 
' Hans; fo that without ſome freſh Liſcorerics, N of them cba fo 
afford no inſtruQion to the learned, and but little amuſementto the g H 


rant (becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical 
Some mention of the chief may, however, be proper. The courſe oft 


"Roman wall, (or, as it is called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, yy 
tom a tradition that the Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt broke over) . 
between the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked out by. Agieoly 8 
and compleated by Antoninus Pius, is ſtill diſcernible, as are ſeveral N * 
man camps in the neighbourhood *. Agricola's camp at the bottom ot the 8 
Grampian hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. It is fte 9 


at A „in Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been th 
cump occupied by Agricola, before he fought the bloody battle ſo well x. © 
corded by Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galgacus, Who was & 
Hated. Some writers think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch vt 
on account of the numerous Roman coins and inſcriptions found near 1 
2 Roman caſtellum or fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt ev c 
tire and beft preſerved of any Roman antiquity of that kind in Britaly, 5 
no leſs than five rows of ditches and ſix ramparts on the ſouth ide; 
and of the four gates which lead into the area, three of them are vey 
diſtin& and plain, viz. the prætoria, decumana, and dextra: the pre 
torĩum is the place where the general's tent ſtood. al” 
The Roman temple, or buildiug in the form of the Pantheon at Rong, 
ar the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the n 
Carron, in Stirlingſhire, but in 1742 was demoliſhed by a neighbouring 
Goth, for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond. Its height was twenty 
two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty-eight fett 
that upon the whole, it was one of the moſt compleat Roman gntigu- 
ties in the world. It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or fone 
of his ſucceſſors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it ſtood ner 
the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the nom 
Near it are ſome artificial conical mounts of the earth, which ſtill retamtle 
name of Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis; which ſerve to evidence, that ther 
as a kind of ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans and-Caletonian, 
that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the northward, 
Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other w. 
mains of the Romans, 'that have been found in different parts of Scotland; 
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Near the weſtern extremity of this wall, at Duntocher. in Fumbartonſhire, a cow 
22 in digging a trench upon the declivity of a hill, upon which are ſeen the em 
a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles, which exciting the curiokity of | 
peaſantry in that neipbhourhood, it was not long before they broke in upon an.entirelÞ | 
terraneous bui'dinp, from which they cug out a cart load of theſe materials. The Edd 
this work being then, viz, 1775, upon a journey through that part of Scotland, fond 
meens, upon the fecond day, to ſtop all further proceetings, in hopes that ſome pubi 
ſpirited gentlemen would, by taking off the ſurtace, explore the whole without due 
liſhing it. The tiles are of feven different ſizes, the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the | 
, twenty-one inches ſquare, They are from two to thice inches in thickneſs, of a 
colour, and in perfect found condition. The leſſer ones compoſe” ſeveral rows of pillath 
which form a labyrinth of paſſages of about eipliteen inches ſauare; and the w_— 
being laid over the whole, ſerve as a roof to ſupport the earth above, which is end 
de two feet in depth. The building is ſurrounded by a ſubterrancous wall of hews ia 
The bones and tecth of animals, with a ſcoty kind of carih, were found in the paſſagsi 
from which ſome have conjcQured tl;is building to have been occypird a8 a hot bel 
- the uſe of the neighbouriv g gartjlog, 
ts | „ 
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home of them to the north of the wall, Where, however, it does not ap- 
pear that they made any eſtabliſnment. By the inſcriptions found neu 
the wall, the names of the legions that built it, and how, far they carried 
it on, may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in 
the ſouthern parts. We op | : * | 

Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult fituations. 
Some houſes of ſtupendous fabrics remain in Roſs-ſhire, but Whether they 
are Daniſh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of wwe 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. I am of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 
about the fifth century, to favour the deſcents of that people upon thoſe 


Two Pictim monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extruordi- 
nary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland, ons of them at Aber- 
— in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus: both of them are 
columns, hollow in the infide, and without a ſtair=cafe ; that of Brechin 
is the moſt entire, being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, 
with three or four windows above the cornice : it conſiſts of ſixty regular 
courſes of hewn free ſtone, laid circularly and regularly, and taperin 
towards the top. If thoſe columns are really Pi&iſh, that people 
have had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval mo- 
numents to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an 
order; and the building is neat, and in the Roman taſte of architecture. 
It is, however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they ſtand 
in their dominions; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denote 
it to be of Chriſtian original. It is not indeed impoſſible that thoſe ſculp- 
tures are of a later date. Beſides theſe two pillars, many other Pictiſh 
buildings are found in Scotland, but none in the ſame taſte. 

The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots themſelves, are not onl 
curious but inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their 
hiſtory. That people had amongſt them a rude notion of ſculpture, 
in which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heroes. At a 
place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obeliſks are 
til! to be ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno. They were erected 
as commemorations of the Scotch victories over that people; and are 
adorned with bas-reliefs of men on horſeback, and many emblematical 
hgures and hieroglyphies, not intelligible at this day, but minutely de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots 
may be diſcovered on the like occafions; but it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the obſcurity of their ſculptures have encouraged a field of boundleſs 
and frivolous conjectures, ſo that the interpretations of many of them are 
often fanciful. It would, however, be unpardonable, if I thould neglett 
to mention the ſtone near the town of Forreſs or Fortroſe, in Murray, 
which far ſurpaſſes all the others in magnificence and grandeur, © and is, 
(ſays Mr. Gordon) perhaps, one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind 
in 3 It riſes about 23 feet in height, above ground, and is, as I 
am credibly informed, no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below; fo that the 
whole height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one 
üngle and entire ſtone ; great variety of figures in relievo are carved 
thereon, ſome of them ſtill diſtinct and viſible ; but the injury of the wea- 
. has obſcured thoſe towards the upper part.” Though this monument 

as been generally looked upon as Danith, yer I have little doubt of its 
being 
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being Scotch, and that it was erected in commemorati of the find 
expulſion of the Danes out of Murray, where they held their laſt fett: 
ment in Scotland, after the defeat they received from Malcolm a % 
years before the conqueſt of England by the Normans, 
Beſides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſn, Daniſh, and Scotch antiqui,! 
ties, many Druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the na Dn 
ern parts of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppok 
that Paganiſm took its laſt refuge, 4. are eaſily perceived by their xi 
cular forms; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them 
ſo ſtupendous as the Druidical erections in South-Britain. , There is ix 
Perthſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, and the mat 
beautiful of the kind perhaps in the world; it exactly reſembles th 
figure of a ſhip with the keel uppermoit. The common people cal 
Ternay, which ſome interpret to be terræ navis, the ſhip of earth. 7 
ſeems to be of the moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected totly 
memory of ſome Britiſh prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; 
for it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diſtant from the gregt ſcene 
of Agricola's operations, 
Scotland affords few natural curioſities but thoſe we haye already men, 
tioned in deſcribing the lakes, rivers, and mountains. Mention is mag 
of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like cryſtal, together with 
great plenty of oyſter and other ſea-ſhells, that are found on Fo top of | 
mountain called Skorna Lappick, in Roſsſhire, tyenty miles diſtant fron 
the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid to be remarkable for a petnf- 
ing cave, called the Dropping Cave, where water oozing through a ſpungy 
Porous rock on the top, doth quickly conſalidate after it drops to the bot 
tom. Other natural curioſities belonging to Scotland have ks, ok. poſſeſſion 
of its deſcriptions and hiſtories, hut they _—_ owe their extraordinay 
qualities to the credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are ſkilfylly 
examined. Some caverns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are pro: 
bably natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, and haye been the ſcene 
of inhuman cruelties. | "* 
CiTIEs, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDI- Edinburgh, the capital d 
FICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. { Scotland, naturally takes tle 
lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to cu 
tract. This caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed to be impreg; 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, 110 
territories reached to the Firth of Forth, and who gave his name to Edu. 
burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the ray di: 
of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The town was built for 
benefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more inconyenient ſituation io 
a capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; the high- ſtreet, which is on tis 
ridge of a hill, lying eaſt and weſt; and the lanes running down its ſide, 
north and ſouth. In former times the town was ſurrounded by water, ex 
cepting towards the eaſt; ſo that when the French landed in Scotland 
_—_ the regency of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name of Liſſebou 
This ſituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofty houſes divided uv 
ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, generally large and con- 
modious for the uſe of a family ; ſo that the high-ſtreet of Edinburgh, 
which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, broad and well paved, makes a mak a. 
. guſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in a direct line, and g 
dual aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is tem 
pazed on the welt by the rude majeſty of its caltle, built upon a lofy 
, : ; L *l 
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wks, inacceſſible on all ſides, except where it joins the city. The caſtle 
ond overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, and 
ne rich neighbouring countty, but commands a mot extenſive proſpect 
f the river Forth, ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and even 
me hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, whieh border upon the High- 
ads. This crowded population, however, was ſo ſhockingly inconve- 
zent, that the Rnglich, who ſeldom went farther into the country, re- 
ned with the deepeſt impreſſions of Scotch naſtineſs, which became 
pyerbial. The calle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable train of 
rtillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, 
ut contains the ia, which were depoſited here under the moſt ſolemn 
gal inſtruments of their never being removed from thence. All that is 
nown at preſent of thoſe regalia, is contained in the inftrument which 
as taken at the time of their being depoſited, where they are fully de- 
| ribed. | | 
Facing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's. diſtance, 
ands the abbey, or rather palace, of Holyrood houſe. The inner qua- 
angle of this palace, was begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles 1. 
of magnificent modern architecture, built according to the plan, and 
nder the direction of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, 
nd undoubtedly one of the greateſt architects of that age. Round t 
adrangle runs an arcade, adorned with pilaſters; and the inſide con · 
tins magnifient apartments for the Duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary 
eeper of the palace, and other noblemen. Its long gallery contains 
gures, ſome of which are from portraits, but all of them painted by mo- 
ern hands, of the kings of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. 
nes VII. when duke of York, intended to have made great improve- 
zents about this palace; for at preſent nothing can be more uncom- 
rtable than its ſituation, at the bottom of bleak unimproved craggs and 
jountains, with ſcarce a ſingle tree in its neighbourhood. The chapel 
longing to the palace, as it ſtood when repaired and ornamented by 
lat prince, is thought to have been a moſt elegant piece of Gothic archi- 
ure. It had a very lofty roof, and two rooms of ſtone galleries ſy 
orted by curious pillars. It was the conventual ha of the 0 
dbey. Its infide was demoliſhed and rifled of all its rich ornaments, by 
te fury of the mob at the Revolution, which even broke into the repo- 
; tones of the dead, and diſcovered a vault, till that time unknown, 
hich contained the bodies of James V. his firſt queen, and Hen 
parnley, The walls and roof of this ancient chapel gave way and fel! 
dwn on the 2d and 3d of December 1768, occaſioned by the enormous' 
eight of a new ſtone roof, laid over it ſome years ago, which the walls 
ere unable to ſupport. 
The hoſpital, Kendo by George Herriot, goldſmith to James VL 
dmmonly called Herriot's Work, ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of the caſtle, in 
noble ſituation, It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen which Inigo 
dnes, I VI. of Scotland brought qyer from Denmark, has 
ft us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding any thing of that kind 
be ſeen in England, One Balquahanan, a divine, whom Herriot left 
5 executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones to admit ſome barba- 
4 devices into the building, — the windows, and to have 
8 | " - __ ornaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different from thoſe 
| It is, notwithſtanding, upon the — a delightful fabric, and adorned 
| | | | with 
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with gardens, not inelegantly laid out. It was built for the mainteng 


king James. VI. and by 


ab er with a library, founded by one Clement Little, whichis fad 
have been of late greatly augmented; and a muſeum belonging toit 


| the moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed into a very noble qu 


- Weſtimnſter hall; and its roof, though executed in the ſame manner 


1 thing of the like kind to be found in England, or perhaps in any pat 


age, The ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt regular 
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and education of poor children belonging to the citizens and tradeſas 
of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the city AGO 
Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh before the Revoluty 
was the college, whach —_ the privileges of an univerſity, founded 
im put under the direction of the magiſtray 

who have the power of chancellor and vice-chancellor. Little can-beW 
of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary mannen 
thoſe days; the are, however, improveable, and may be rendered 
7 * what is of far more importance, it 1s ſupplied with excellent 
eſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning; and its ſchools for everyal 

of the medical art reckoned equal to any in Europe. This colſeg 


— 


given by Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. It contains ſeveral naty 
and ſome literary curioſities, which one would little expect to fad 
Edinburgh. CEOS | 

The Parliament-Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was formal 


drangle, part of which conſiſts of lofty buildings; and in the middle 
very fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charls 
for the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned 


by many great judges held to be ſuperior. It is now converted in 
court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, prelidey 
rotation; in a room near it, fit the other judges ; and adjoining avi 
public offices of the law, exchequer, 8 ſherivalty, and ug 
itracy of Edinburgh; and the lawyers valuable library, This equaly 


Europe, being at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by lawyers, 
number of printed books it contains is amazing; and the collegionl 
been made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains likewiels 
moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartulanes, 
other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals. _ Adjoining ol 
library, is the room where the public records are kept; but both it, 
that which contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are miſen 
dark and diſmal. It is ſaid that preparations are now carrying cn, 
lodging both the books and the papers in rooms far better ſuited tou 
importance and value, 8 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, d 
divided into two or three churches, and a room where the general ale 
bly fits. It is a large Gothic building, and its ſteeple is {urmountedl 
arches formed into an imperial crown, which has a good effect to tie 
The churches, and other edifices of the city, erected before the Uni 
contain little but what is common to ſuch buildings; but the excela 
pavement of the city, which was begun, two centuries ago by one Mei 
a Frenchman, deſerves particular attentiqn. . | | 

The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Exchange, 
lic offices, its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, demonſtrate the val 
provement of the taſte of the Scots in their public works. Parallel 08 
city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, and others," 
begun to build a new town, upon a plan which does honour totheP 
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nts of ſome are ſuperbly fini1 ed in all the beauties of architecture, dif. 


e proprietor, ax 1 | "Poop: | 
—ůj the. old and the new town, lies a narrow bottom or vale, 
ich, agreeable to the original plan, was to have been formed into a 
et of water, bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the 
town covered with pleaſure gardens, ſhrubberies, &c, But this ele · 
t deſign fell to nothing, through the- narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, 


o, finding greater benefits hy letting the grounds to inferior tradef. . 
n upon batlding leaſes, this ſpot ſalnned by 


] been ſo liberal in ornamenting the buildings upon the ſummit, A 
ifion of the Houſe of Lords (in which a certain great luminary of the 


t a flop to theſe mean erections. At the weſt, or upper end of this 


n with awful magnificence, . The eaſtexn extremity is bounded by a 
king object of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet 
th, which joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the deſcent” 
each fide the vale ay being no water in this place) more commo- 
us for carriages, I am the more particular in deſcribing this place, 
t the reader may form ſome idea of its pleaſant ſituation, ſtanding on 
eminence, with a gentle declivity on each fide, in the heart of a rich 
Intry ; the view ſouthward, that of a romantic city, its more romantię 
tle, and diftant hills riſing to an W height; while the proſpect 
thward gives full ſcope to the eye, pleaſes the imagination, and fills 
mind with ſuch ideas as the . of natute alone can inſpire, 
te agreeable proſpect however is ſtill wanting, a handſome clean inn, 
h a genteel coffe-room towards the fide that overlooks the Forth; 
which might eaſily be accompliſhed by ſubſcription, and from the 
at retort of travellers, could not fail to being a profitable return, 
Edinburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle, and an open 
| which encloſes it on the ſouth ſide, of a very modern fabric, but in 
Roman manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact, it would have 
n impracticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the 
els, who took poſſeſſion of it in 1745. A certain claſs of readers 
ald perhaps think: it unpardonable, ſhould I omit mentioning that. 
nburgh contains a play-houſe, which has now the ſanction of an act 
parliament ; and that concerts, aſſemblies, balls, muſic-meetings, 
L other polite amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any) 
t of his majeſty's dominions, London and Bath excepted, ” 
dinburgh is governed by a lord proyoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, 
La treaſurer, annually choſen from the common council, Every com- 
Ly, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon ; and here are four- 
n; namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammer men, 
ghts or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 
prers, fullers, and bonnet-makers, The lord provoſt is colonel of the 
n-guard, a military inſtitution to be found in no part of his majeſty's 
minions but at Edinburgh: they ſerve for the city watch, and patrols 
ſtreets, are uſeful in ſuppreſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the 
cution of ſentences upon delinquents ; they are divided into three 
L 2 dope 
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be built withſtcae, in an elegant taſte, with all the coα&Ee · 
n of England ſo delightful and commodious. The 


, 


ying at the ſame time the judgment of the builder, and the public ſpirit | | 


nature as an "agreeable 
ning to a crowded city, became a nuiſance to.thoſe gentlemen Wbo 


, equally diſtinguiſhed for his taſte and good ſenſe heartily concurred,) ._ . 
e, the caſtle, x ſolid rock, not leſs than twenty ſtories high, looks 
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revenues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now conmoys 
| ing in the whole to two-thirds of a farthing, laid upon every Seotch 
ale ( 


in 
— the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, Vrou 


bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains 


Edinburgh is Roſlin, noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted al 
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companies, and wear an uniform; they are immediately corttiiandet 
three officers, under the name of T Beſides this guard, Edinbud 
n * 


raiſes ſixteen companies of traine which ſerve as militia, 1% 


moſt of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, ar 


containing two Engliſh quarts) conſumed within the preci 


the 9 4 This is a moſt judicious impoſt, at it renders the pooreſt 
enſible of the burden. Its free. however, has been ſhflicien 


in leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles; of erecting reſervoin, 
larging the harbour of Leith, and compleating other public work 
great expence and utility, 
Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called they 


ing remarkable, but the remains of two citadels (if they . nat 

me) fortified and bravely defended by the French againſt the Rg 
under Mary of Guiſe, and afterwards * r Cromwell. The te 
bourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble ſeats, which are daily 
creaſing; ſome of them yield to few in England; but they are #6 
merous to be purticularized here. I cannot, however, avoid mention 
the earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of Bueclewil 
houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at Newbottle, 
Hopton-houſe, ſo called from the earl its owner. About four miles 


the moſt curious pieces of qt many 7, in Europe; founded in they 
1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of Olden 
Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity, long 
towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is for * 
commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, confidernyi 
ſtze, the firſt in Great-Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to eleguit 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings. The teen a 
each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, anda 
ſequently clean. Their houſes make a grand appearance, and avi 
general four or five ſtories high, and many of them towards the cent 
the city are ſupported by arcades, which form piazzas, and gel 
whole an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churchesars 
the fineſt ſtile of architecture, and the cathedral is a ftapendous G 
building, hardly to be paralleled in that kind of architecture. Itcontas 
three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and is furniſhed 
a very fine ſpire ſpringing from a tower; the whole being reckoned u 
ſterly and a matchleſs Abele. It was dedicated to St. Mungo or Neu 
who was biſhop of Glaſgow in the fixth century. The cathedral 
wards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the Rem 
by the reſolution of the citizens. The town-houſe is a lofty buiay 
and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The une 
eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, 4 
preſent ina thriving ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well-endowee® 
tals; and it is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient 
proper for the accommodation of the moſt illuſtrious ſtrangers. 
lately built a handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde ; but our boundsW# 
allow us to particularize that, and the other public-ſpirited unde 
of this city carrying on by the inhabitants, who do honour tothe FF 
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ane from their vaſt commerce, both foreign and internal; which 
* with amazing ſucceſs. In Glaſgow are ſeven churches, and 5 
ten meeting - houſes for ſectaries of various denominations, The num- 
rof its inhabitants have been eſtimated at 50, ooo. 
Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town in Scotland for im 
| population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives its name, 
| contains two towns, . e Ths —_ is the 
town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce. It is a large 
U built city, and 2 a good quay or tide- harbour: in it are three 
rches and ſeveral epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a conſiderable degree of 
eign commerce, and much ſhipping, a well frequented univerſity, and 
dye 12,000 inhabitants. ond Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
noſt joined to the New by means of a long village, has no dependance 
the other; it is a moderately large market-town, but has no haven. 
each of theſe two places there is a well endowed college, both together 
ing termed the Univerſity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of 
h other. Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river 
. trades to Norway and the Baltic: it is finely ſituated, has an im- 
pving linen manufactory, and lies in the W of one of the 
ft fertile ſpots in Great-Britain, called the Carſe of Gowry. Dundee, 
the general computation, contains about 10, ooo inhabitants: it lies 
ar the mouth of the river Tay : it is a town of conſiderable trade, ex- 
ting much linen, grain, herrings and peltry, to ſundry — parts: 
has three churches. Montroſe, Aberbrothiek, and Brechin, lie in the 
ne county of Angus: the, firſt has a great and flouriſhing foreign trade, 
the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. 
t may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with 
at uncertainty with regard to Scotland, on account of its improving 
e. I haverather under than over- rated the number of inhabitants in 
towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more than 
ooo ſouls, which is the common computation, to which I all along 
norm myſelf; but the influx of people, and the increaſe of matrimony 
proportion to that of property, muſt create great alterations for the 
ter, and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabitants who are diſpoſed to 
luſtry may always find employment. This uncertainty is the reaſon 
y I omit a particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, 
gaoh * about 50 other burghs and towns of very conſiderable trad 
cotland,- | 
The ancient Scots valued themſelves upon their truſting to their own 
our, and not to fortifications for the | Gone of their country : this 
a maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have often 
derienced; and indeed to this day their forts would make but a ſorry 
re, if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, and 
Imbarton, formerly thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold 
| forty-eight hours, if beſieged by 6000 regular troops, with proper 
iller . Fort William, which lies in the Weſt Highlands, is ſalfcient 
bridle the inhabitants of the neighbourhcod, as are Fort George and 
rt Auguſtus, in the north and north-weſt; but none of them can be 
idered as defences againſt a foreign enemy, EL ne rs 
J ſhall not pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices 
t have, wit in the courſe of this and the laſt century, been erected by 
Yate perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are ſo numerous, that to par- 
larize them exceeds the _— of my plan, It is ſufficient to wy, 
at 
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that many of them are equal to the molt ſuperb buildings in England 4 
foreign countries: and the reader's ſurprize at this will coals when} 
informed that the genius of no people in the world is more deve! 
architecture than that of the nobility and gentry in Scotland: and; 
there is no country in Europe, on account of the cheapneſs of mates 
where it can be gratified at ſo moderate an expence, This maylik 
account for the ſtupendous Gothic cathedrals, and otherreligious edi 
which antiently. abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the Rely 
tion were moſtly demoliſhed to the ground by a furious and tumul 
mob, who, in theſe practices, received too much countenance fron 
reforming clergy. ' WS KS 
' COMMERCE AND. MANUFACTURES.]. Scotland may hitherto be] 
looked upon as a non-deſcribed country. All the writers, till within 
few years, who have treated of that nation, repreſent it as being in 
very ſame ſtate as a century ago. In this they are hot to blame, | 
the alteration which the people and country have undergone, has bd 
conceivably ſudden. Without entering into the diſputed point, hoy 
Scotland . by its union with England, it is certain that 
expedition of the Scots, to take poſſeſſion of Darien, and to cam a 
Eaſt and Weſt-Ind;a trade, was founded upon true principles of conn 
and (fo far as it went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enterprise. 
miſcarriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and mot fols 
ſanctions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that reign in which it happend 
as the Scots had then a free, independent, and unconnected parlund 
We are to account for the long languor of the Scottiſh commerce, 
many other misfortunes which.that country ſuſtained, to the diſgul 
inhabitants received on that account, and ſome invaſions of their ng] 
which they thought incqpſiſtent with the articles of union. The ent 
and narrow-ſettlements gf family eſtates, and ſome remains of the tet 
inſtitutions, might contgbute to the ſame cauſe. , _ + 
Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England,! 
the extinction of the rebellion in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who Wl 
vered the true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſid 
object of governmental enquiry than ever. All the benefits received 
that country, for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny," 
effected by that great man. The bounties and encouragements gm 
to the Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during bis a 
; niſtrgtion, made them ſenſible of their own importance; and had he 
a Scotchman, muſt have ruined his miniſtry.” Mr. Pitt, a ſucceed 
minifter, purſued Mr, Pelham's wiſe plan: and juſtly boaſted in fr 
ment, that he availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and (pun 
the Scots, in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that Great-Britand 
was engaged in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſh goremm 
that whatever indecent and mean reſentments have been exprell 
refuſe of the Engliſh nation againſt the Scots, the latter have Been fu 
to avail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and manufactures 
can claim, either in right of their former independency, the tre 
union, or poſterior acts of parliament, 2 
This is manifeſt in the extenſive trade they carry on with the Britin 
tlements in America and the Weſt-Indies, and with all 8 
which the Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increale of their Th 
within theſe twenty-five years paſt, has been very conſiderable. 
ports of thoie ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manufacture, 
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el from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. 
It exchange for thoſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton ſugar, and rum, 
tom the Britiſh plantations ; and from other countries, their products, 
vibe immenſe ſaving of their nation. c 8 * 
The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaſt, for they 
have a great concern in the whale fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of 
qhithergen ; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows them 
1 bounty of 405. for every ton of 17 loyed in that article. The 
kte improvement of their fiſheries, which I have already mentioned and 
«hich are daily increaſmy, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth; their 
ured fiſh 3 foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, pre- 
bred to thoſe of Newfoundland. * i | 
The buſſes or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the 
weſtern coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the northweſt parts of 
Froland, the north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde 
af neighbouring iſlands. The grand rendezvous is at Campbeltown, 
4 commodious port in 3 facing the north of Ireland, where 
onetimes 300 veſſels have been aſſembled. They clear out on the 12th 
of September, and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th of 
ſauary. They are alſo under certain regulations reſpecting the number 
of tons, men, nets, &c. the whole being judiciouſly calculated to pro- 
note the beſt of national purpoſes, its ſtrength and its commerce. But 
though the political exiſtence of Great Britain depends upon the num- 
ber and bravery of her ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved 
nuinons to many of thoſe who have embarked in it, and unleſs vigorouſly 
ſupported will end in ſmoke. | 
To encourage this fiſhery, a — of pos. per ton was granted by 
liament, but whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriated 
vr this purpoſe, or any other cauſe, the bounty was withheld from year 
to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only linking 
their fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit. 
The bounty has fince been reduced from 50 to 308. with the ſtrongeſt 
afurances of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the ſtrength of 
theſe promiſes, they . again embarked in the fiſhery, and it is to be 
vined, that no conſideration whatever may tend to withdraw an induce- 
nent ſo requiſite to place this fiſhery on a permanent footing. 3 

The benefits of thoſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by other manufac- 
tures carrying on at land, particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterling- 
ſhire, where i 200 men have occaſionally been employed in caſting cannon 
and a variety of domeſtic utenſils. Their linen manufactory, notwith- 
landing a ftrong rivalſhip from Ireland, ſupported underhand by ſome 
Engliſh, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is 
equal if not ſuperior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from 
it, has been deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been 
ſaid ſome years ago, that the exports from Scotland to England, and the Bri- 
ut plantations, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inkle, and the 
like commodities, amounted annually to 400, ooo l. exeluſive of theirhome 
conſumption; and there is reaſon to believe, that the ſum is conſiderably 
larger at preſent, The Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts 
or <fabliſhing woollen manufactures; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, 
mittens, and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very conſider- 
le. The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their 
L 4 iner 


finer eloths; but they make at preſent ſome broad cloth 
wear of people of faſhion in an undreſs, and in quality and A 
to what is commonly called Yorkſhire cloth. Among the other 
improvements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vag they 
have made in working the mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country 
Their coal-trade in England is well known; and of late they have turned 
even their ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the ſtreets; 
London. If the great trade in cattle which the Scots carried on of lus 
with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it is owing to the belt of gate 
- cauſes, that of an increaſe of home conſumption. \-. | 
The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Lei, 
and the eaſtern ports of the nation; but Glaſgow is the great emporiag 
for the American commerce. I have already mentioned the | 
now executing for joining the Forth to the Clyde; which will renter 
benefits of trade of mutual advantage to both parts of Scotland. 1. 
ſhort, the more 0 ſeas, _— g- _ ſoil, harbours, and riven 
of this country are known, the better adapted it appears for all ö 
ſes of — both foreign and 3 . n 
With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
yet in their infancy. The town of Pailly itſelf employs an incredible 
number of hands in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and tn 
lawns, which are a reaſonable and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glak- 
works of every kind, delf-houſes, and paper mills are erevted even 
where. The Scotch carpeting make neatand laſting furniture ; and ſome 
eſſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſucceſs, ty 
carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as is found iy 
any part of Europe. 

After all that has been ſaid, many years will be required before the 
trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought to maturity. In any 
event, they never can give umbrage to the Engliſh, as the intereſts of the 
two people are, or ought to CO ſame ; for whatever individuals may 
ſuffer through rivalihip, the Englith nation will be gainers in general by 
demands for the luxuries, &c. of that country, proportioned to the in- 
creaſing wealth of the Scotch. And this leads me to obſerve the prodis 
gious diſadvantages under which both the commercial and landed mterelt 
cf Scotland lies, for her nobility and great landholders 2 too fond 
an attachment for England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend their 
ready money. This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland fromthe Union, 
which removed the ſeat of her legiſlature to London; but it is greatly 
augmented by the reſort of volunteer abſentees to that capital. While 
this partiality ſubſiſts, the Scots muſt always be diſtreſt, for a currency of 
ſpecie . How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an . 
tention to the balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſame- 
what prevented, by money remitted from England for ing on ſundry 
manufactures and works now ſet on foot in | HS: The . 
who reſide in Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret ( ough too 
much of it is ſtill made uſe of in the country), and brandy, for rum, and 
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It was found upon the recoinage made after the Union, that there was nears il 
lion of ſpecie in that kingdom. But not wi-hſtanding the great increaſe of riches, com» 
merce, and manufactures of all kinds, it is thought, that he current ſpecie will not nos 
amount to a filth of that ſum. or eg 2 the 
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aced in the Britiſh plantations; and their own malt * — 


abe u 2s grent perfeBicn as el d; and it has 
kid, that of late they export large quantities of their ale to London, Dub- 
in, and the plantations. 
Rrvenuss.] See England. | 2 
Corxs.] In the reign of Edward I. of England, the value and deno- 
alinations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. Towards 
de reign of James II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Engliſh fix- 
ace; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was not more 
than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminiſhing in this manner till after 
the union of the two crowns, under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt reſort 
of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch a 
train of ſpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a .Scotch ſhilling fell to 
the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in 


ion, A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they 


vere ſucceeded by bodles, which"was double the value of a Scotch penny, 
ad are ſtill current, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch halfpenny 
ms called a babie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the head 
of James III. when he was a babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the 
corruption of two French words, 3s piece, ſignifying .a low piece of 
money. The ſame obſervation we have made of the Scotch ſhilling, 
holds of their pounds and marks ; which are not coins, but denominations 
of ſums. In all other reſpects, the currency of money in Scotland and 
England is the ſame; as very few people now reckon by the Scotch com- 

utation, ; | 12 
— or THE THISTLE.] This is a military order, inſtituted, as 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, 
don his making an offenſive and defenſive league with Charlemagne, 
king of France, It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſumed. 
Atpreſent it conſiſts of the ſovereign, and 12 companions, who are called 
Knights of the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this ſignificant motto, 
Now me impune laceſſit. None ſhall ſafely provoke me. 

Laws and CONSTITUTION. ] No government in Europe was better 
itted for the enjoyment of liberty, than that of Scotland was by its origi- 
nal conſtitution ; and if it was reprehenſible in any reſpect, it was that 
= more freedom to the ſubje& than is conſiſtent with civil ſubor- 

ation, | = 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 

containing three promiſes, viz. | 7 
in the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian 
people my ſubjects: Firſt, that I ſhall give order, and emplay my force 
ad afſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may en- 
by rue peace during our time, under our government. Secondly, I 
al prohibit and hinder all perſons of whatever degree, from violence 
= muſtice, Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions 
"Juſtice and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful God, may 

h mercy to me, and to you.” 1 | 
$ « parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any por- 
"1 ol land, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice. This par- 


ent appointed the times of its own meeting and adjournment, and 
mittees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of parli- 
a commanding power in all matters of government ; 1t ap- 
So for ' ERS. propri- 


ant; it had 
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a abuſe of theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and greatlandholden, 


crown. The kings of Scotland, rege, his paramount pover 


they were aſſiſted by their clergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who 
had very little dependence upon the pope, and were always jealous of 


gular ſyſtem; even its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are ige. 


dantic debate about adiratrer, and the like terms, and voting king James 


is, in order to preſerve that independency upon England, which C 
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propriated the public money, ordered the keeping of it, and i 2 
Re accounts; it armed the people, and 9 . 
and commiſſioned ambaſſadors; it granted and limited pardons t 
pointed judges and courts of judicature ;, it named offi of fate ky 

rivy-counſellors; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the toys. 

d reſtrained grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negatire 
voice in parliament ; nor could he declare war, make peice, or conclude 
any other public buſineſs of importance, without the advice and app 
bation of parliament.” The prerogative of the king was fo bounded, tha 

he was not even entruſted with the executive part of the government” 4 

fo late as the minority of James IV. who was cotemporary with, and for. 

in-law to Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him ky 
duty, as the fitſt ſervant of his people; as appears by the acts ſtill extant, 

In ſhort, the conſtitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical, Tho 


pave the king, however, a "oy conſiderable intereſt among the lower 
ranks; and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain the affeRionsof 
his people, was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſub. 
jects: when, on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James Ill. 
thewed a „„ der. to his parliament, the event was commonly fatal tothe 


in the parliament, found means to weaken and elude its force; and in this 


the powerful nobility. This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſele& body of 
members, who were called be /ords of the articles, © Theſe were choſen 
out of the clergy, nobility, knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops, for 
inſtance, choſe 8 peers, and the peers. 8 biſhops; and thoſe 16 jointh 
choſe 8 barons (or knights of the ſhire) and 8 commiſſioners forbbutghs; 
and to all thofe were added 8 great officers of ſtate, the chancellor being 
preſident of the whole. >, "5 N 
Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matten 
brought into patlizment ; ſo that in fact, though the king could give n0 
negative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always 
ſure of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that 
could call for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution 
ſeems to have prevailed by ſtealth ; nor was it ever brought into any r- 


rant when it took place. The Scots, however, never loſt ſight of ther 
original principles; and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of 
the articles into regular machines for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found i 
impracticable; and the melancholy conſequences are well known, At the 
revolution, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance how much better they under- 
ſtood the principles of liberty than the Engliſh did, by omitting all pe- 


at once to have forfeited his crown; which they gave to the prince al 
princeſs of Orange. 5 | a 

This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people ha 
groaned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever lince the 


Reſtoration. It is aſked, why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The anſwer 


them with 


well and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting Frein; 
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koeland; they therefore ehoſe to ſubmit e ee but they | 
Sf the firſt opportunity to get rid of their OPprenors, 7 _—_— 
gcotland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have 
had any peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were 
dokes, marquiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king made-hereditary 
| barons of parliament; but they formed no diſtin& houſe," for they ſat in 
the ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberative ane 
deciſive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a 
baron of parliament, might ſit 3 a lord's aſſiae in matters of life and 
death; nor was it nèceſſary for the afſizers, or jury, to be unanimous in 
their verdict. The feudal cuſtoms, even at the time of the Reſtoration, 
were ſo prevalent, and the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo much 
zpprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence 
and the execution. 3 MY RT; 155; 

Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding parlia. 
ments with conventions ; the difference was, that a parliament could ena& 
laws as well as lay on taxes: a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only 
met for the purpoſes of taxation. Before the union, the kings of Scotland 
had 4 great and 4 leſſer officers of ſtate; the great were the lord high © 
chancellor, high treaſurer, privy ſeal,” and ſecretary : the 4 leſſer were, 
the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer- depute, and juſtice- cler. Since 
the union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, regiſter 
advocate, and juſtice clerk; a erer of ſtate has — — — 
nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the ſame denomina- 
tion as the other t;vo ſecretaries. . The above officers of ſtate ſat in the 
Scotch parliament by virtue of their offices, 3. | "FW 

The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtables, ad- 
miral, and marſhal. The officers of conſtable and marſhal were heredi- 
tary, A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of mar- 
hal is exerciſed by a knight marſhal. : Fr 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame in 1 
England. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy ſeal, and 
ſecretary, The lord- regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Tho” 
his office was only during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very lucrative, 
diſpoſing of his 1 which laſted during life. He acted as teller 
to the parliament; and it was dangerous for any member to diſpute his | 
report of the numbers upon adiviſion. The lord advocate's office reſem- * } 
bles that of the attorney-general- in England, only his powers are far | 
more extenſive ; becauſe, by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all 
capital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits | 
before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all matters 
civil, wherein the king, or his donator, has intereſt. Two ſolicitors are 
named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord- advocate. The | 
ofice of juſtice-clerk entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal | 

| 
| 


* 


court of juſtice, while the juſtice- general, an office I ſhall deſcribe here- 
after, is abſent. | | 5 | 8 
The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices 
both of the crown ang ſtate; but they are either now extin& or too 
inconſiderable to be deſcribed. here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the 
rex fæcialium, or grand herald of Scotland, 1s ſtill in being, and it was 
formerly an office of great ſplendour and importance, inſomuch that the 
| ſcience of heraldry was — there in greater purity than in any other 
© _ country 
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eonntry n Burope. He was even crow ned ſolemnly in parliament an : 
golden circle; and his authority, which is not the caſe 5 
armonal affairs, might be carried into execution by the civil la. 
eil of Scotland, before the Revolution, had, or amel 
os even that of torture ; but it is now ſank in the pe. 
 liament and privy-council of Great Britain, and the civil and criminal 
_ cauſes there are chief nizable by to courts of judicature. 
 Thefirſt is thatof — of juſtice, which was inſtituted by James V. 
after the model of the French parliament, to ply an ambulatory:con. 
mittee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lords of 
council 22 which the preſent members of the college of juflice 
Mill retain. This court conſiſts "of a preſident and fourteen oni 
members, befides 8 named by the king, who may it and 
vote, but have no ſalaries, and are not bound to attendance. This court 
may be called a ſtanding jury in all matters of property that lie'before 
them. Their forms of proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither 
does any inquiry how far ſuch an imſtitution, in ſo narrow a country u 
1 is compatible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil 
law. is their directory in all matters that come not within the municipal 
Jaws of the kingdom. It has been often matter of ſurprize, that the $cots 
were ſo tenacious of the forms of their courts, and the eſſence of their 
laws, as to reſerve them by the articles of the union. This, however, 
can be eafily accounted for, becauſe thoſe laws and forms were eſſential to 
the poſſeſſion of eſtates and lands, which in Scotland are often held by 
incompatible with the laws of England. I ſhall juſt add, that the 
lords of council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as a court of equity; but their 
decrees are reverſible by the houſe of lords, to which an appeal lies. 

The juſtice court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but in 
its preſent form it was inſtituted fo late as the year 1672, when a lord 
juſtice general, removable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. This 
lucrative office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but 
the ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other 

| Judges, who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court 
the vexdi& of a jury condemns or acquits, but, as I have already hunted, 
without any neceſſity of their being unanimous. 

Beſides thoſe two great Courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
Union, have a court of exchequer. This court has the ſame power, 
authority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as - 

the court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there; and all 
matters and things competent to the court of exchequer of England relat- 
ing thereto, are 2 to the exchequer of Scotland. Tbe 
judges of the exchequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which for- 
merly belonged to the treaſury, and are ftill veſted in that of England. 
: The court of admiralty in Scotland was, in the reign of Charles Il, 
by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme.court, in all cauſes, com- 
petent to its own juriſdiction ; and the lord high admiral is declared to be 
the king's lieutenant and juſtice- general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 
harbours, and creeks of the ſame ; and upon freſh waters, and navigable 
rivers, below the firſt bridge, or within flood mark; ſo that nothing com-. 
petent to his juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt inſtance, but 
by the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences paſſed * 
all infe riour courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his coun ; 


but no advocation lies from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any on 
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julientory, unleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in his cut. 
by the civil law, Which in fuch caſes is likewiſe the common law of. 
e-otland, as well as by the ls of Oleron, Wiſby, and the Hanſetowns, 
ud other maritime practices and deciſions common upon the continent. 
The place of lord admiral of nd is little more than nominal, but the 
falary annexed to it is ney worth 10001. a year; and the judge of , 
the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with conſiderable per- 
quifites pertaining to his office. 8 
The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh mas. 
of court, may be called the ſaminary of Scotch lawyers. They are within 
themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great preciſion and 
examination to qualify its candidates for admiſſion. 8 inate to them 
is a body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, . attorneys, who 
call themſelves writers to tho fignet, becauſe they alone can ſubſcribe the 
writs that paſs the ſignet; they likewife have a bye-gavernment for their . 
own regulation. . Such are the different law-courts that are held in tho 
3 paſs to thoſe that are inferior. | 
he government of the cqunties in Scotland was formerly veſted in 
ſerifs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commilſaries, juſ- 
tices of the peace, and coroners. | | 
Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally, though, moſt abſurdly, heredita- 
ble; but, by a late act of parliament, they are now all veſted ĩn the eroẽn ; 
it being there enacted, that all high-ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the 
fature, be nominated and appointed annually by his majeſty, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors. In regard to the ſheriff-deputes, and ſtewart-deputes, it 
is enafted, That there ſhall only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, 
who muſt be an advocate, of thrye years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace 
of ſeven years, theſe deputies are*to be nominated by the king, with ſuck 
continuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit ; after which they are to enjoy 
their offices. ad vitam aut culpam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome 
offence. Some other regulations have been likewiſe introduced, highly for, 
the credit of the ſheriffs courts, | 5 | 
Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and the 
ſtewards had much the ſame power in them, as the ſheriff had in his 
county, ' 
Courts of regality of old, were held by virtue of a royal juriſdiction 
reſted in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges ; but theſe, 
vere ſo dangerous, and ſo extravagant, that all the regalities are 
tow diſſolved by an act of parliament. 
Baron courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the king. 
In civil matters, they extend to cauſes not exceeding forty ſhillings ſterling ; 
and in criminal caſes, to petty actions of affault and battery; but the 
. puniſhment is not to cn twenty ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the delin- 
quent in the ſtocks for three hours, in . — Theſe courts, how- 
ever petty, were, in former days, inveſted with the power of life and 
death, which they have now loſt. RO ; | 
The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland, anſwer to thoſe of the Eng- 
lh dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh ;. 
wherein, before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating 
to wills and teſtaments ; the right of patronage to eceleſiaſtical beneſces, 
tithes, divorces, and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other parts 
kingdom, there fits. dut one judge on theſe cauſes. 
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According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Seotlant 
| exerciſe pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England, In former: 

times, their office, though of very old ſtanding, was inſignificant, being 

cramped by the beate of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an z& 
ol parliament, chat they were not to take cognizance of riots till ug day 

— REO NG IT M 
The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. de 
2 (great tegiſlator. of Scotland, who lived before the Norman 'conquet of 

_— They took cognizance of all breaches of the king'speace : 
| they were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions'and matters 
of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent 

much diſuſed in Scotland, - - :ü Wm arti 
From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, it is pla'n 
that they were radically the ſame with thoſe of the'Englith. -. The — 
alledge indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regiam Me.. 
Jiefatem, the oldeſt law-book, from the work of Glanville, who-was a 
judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots on the other hand, affert, 
that Glanville's work was copied from their -Kegiam Majeflatem, eyenwith 
the 1 of the latter, which do not now, nor ever did, exiſt in 
the laws of England. A ES OY 
The Royal Burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 
tive from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole. 
Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and mer. 
chants, by whom they were freighted ; to manufactures, ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, and yarn : to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and — 
to the importing and exporting ſeveral commodities: the trade between 
Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they fix the 
ſtaple - port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Camphere. Their 
conſervator is indeed nominated hy the crown, but then their convention 
regulates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſalary; io 
that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjeRed to their management. 
Upon the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſufheiently proves 
the vaſt attention which the government of Scotland formerly - paid to 
trade. It took its preſent form in the reign of James III. 1487, and had 
excellent conſequences for the benefit of commerce. I 
Such are 40d ee” — of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent _ 
in their general view; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far- 
ther particulars, which are various and complicated. 'The-conformity 
between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, 
is remarkable. The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the 
Scotch praQticks ; and their acts of ſederunt, anſwer to the Engliſh rules 
of court; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverſions, to the Engliſh mortgages 
and defeazances : their poinding of goods, after letters of horning, 1 
much. the ſame as the Engliſh executions upon outlawries ; and ana 
againſt the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to the 
deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many other 
uſages are the ſame in both kingdoms, I cannot, however, diſmiſs dis 
head without one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity between the 
Engliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe has been mentioned by 
no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met t ether m 
preſence of the king, who was: ſeated on the top of a hillock, w the 
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the old Scotch conſtitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-hill ; all SY 
tional affairs were here tranſacted ; judgments given, and differences 


ended, This Moot-hill I apprehend to be of the ſame nature as the'Saxon 


Folcmote, and to ſignify no more than'the hill of meeting. Y 
Hisroxy.] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond 
of ſytem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, and 
other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different 2 
The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Pits, un- 
doubtedly, were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgie 


Gauls, above fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Czſar; and. 


who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great numbers of their country- 
men, who were driven northward by the Romans. The Stots, ' moſt 
robably, were a nation of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, who had 
ed in the armies on the continent, and, as hay been alrealy hinted, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun- 
ty. The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth appears to have been inha- 
bited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed the kingdom of 
Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton : but all theſe people, in 
proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots. , 3511 | 
Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate the 
conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even -its early ages. It is 


ſufficient to add to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that they 


ſeem to have been as forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours; in the 

arts of war and government. | 0 8 
It does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants 

of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, 


anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by Taci- 


tus named Galgacus; and the hiſtory of that war is not only tranſmitted 
with great preciſion, but corroborated by the remains of the Roman en- 
campments and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march towards Dunkeld, 
the capital of the Caledanians. The brave ſtand made by Galdus againſt 
the great general, does honour to the valour of both people; and the 
ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the freedom and independency 
of his country, appear to have warmed the noble hiſtorian with the ſame 
= paſſion. It is plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the 
onour of Agricola to conceal ſome part of this war; for though he makes 
his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly returned ſouthward to the 


province of the Horeſti, which was the county of Fife, without improving 


their advantage. | 

Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according'to the Scotch hiſto- 
nans, the 21ſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of their 
monarchy; and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet no- 
thing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, than that the Cale- 
donians, or Scots, were governed by a ſueceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
during the abode of the Romans in Britain. Their valiant reſiſtance 
obliged Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
to build the two famous pretentures or walls, one between the Firths of 


Clyde and Forth, already mentioned; and the other between 'Tinmouth 


and the Solway Firth ; which will be deſcribed in our account of Eng- 
land, to defend the Romans from the Caledonians and Scots; and which 
prove that the independence of the latter was never ſubdued. | 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
lian zra, by Donald I. The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were 
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| omans, at this time gained a footing in Scotland ; andhei 
often defeated by the ancient inhabitants, — with the os, 
againſt the Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſame original, wd 
canker themſelves ono people e tha the Score monatchy la 
 aſhorteclipſe; but it broke out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus I, 


who recovered. his crown ; and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrow, | 


to the Romans and Britons. | | 
When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as by Gilda, 
® Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and, in conjunction wich the 
Pigs, invaded the Britons; and having forced the Roman walls, drow 
them to the very ſea ; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans forrelief; 
and in the famous letter, which they called their groans, they tell dum 


that they had no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up by the, * 


or periſhing by the ſwords of the barbarians; far fo all nations werecalled 
who were not Roman or under the Roman protection. js 
was then king of Scotland; and it appears from the oldef 


Dongard 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that the , 


ceſſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family of Fergus, 
but generally deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveniences of that mode 
of ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into diſuſe, and u 
was at laſt ſettled in the right line. 2 Pl ; 

About the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince f. 
much reſpected, that his friendſhip was courted by Char end a 
league was concluded between them, which ſeems to have laid the foqn- 
dation of an alliance that was held inviolate, while the monarchyof Scat- 
land continued to exiſt ; in ſupport of which they were ever wach to 
ſecond the views of France, to eſpouſe her cauſe, to fight her battle, 
._ either at home, or in foreign countries, ſometimes to the almoſtextirps- 
tion of the beſt blood of the nation. This blind partiality to France, 
notwithſtanding the many inviting, and indeed reaſonable overturesirom 
England, can only be accounted for from that ſpirit of liberty which 
breathes through their whole hiſtory, the veneration for the antient line 
of their kings, and a jealouſy which every man -entertained of a moro 
powerful nation, againſt whom nature had placed no barrier. 

No fact of equal antiquity is better atteſted than this league, together 
with the great ſervice performed by the learned men of Scotland in cms 
lizing the vaſt dominions of that great conqueror, as has been already ob: 
ſerved under the article of learning. The Picts ſtill remained in 
as 2 ſeparate nation, and were powerful enough to make war upon the 
Scots; who, about the year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of 
Scotland, finally ſubdued them, but not in the favage manner me 
by ſome hiſtorians, by extermination. For he obliged them toincorporate 
themſelves with their conquerors, by taking their name and 
their laws. The ſucceſſors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained 
perpetual wars with the Saxons on the ſouthward, and the Danes and 
other barbarous nations towards the Eaft ; who being maſters of the ſea, 
harraſſed the Scots by powerful invaſions. The latter, however, Were 
more fortunate than the Engliſh, for while the Danes were erefung * 
monarchy in England, they were every where overthrown in Scotland by 
bloody battles, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and 
Daniſh monarchs, who then governed England, were not more ſuc 
2gaink the Scots; who maintained their freedom and i 
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of the ancient Britons, who bad been forced nathan 
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{ celſners, but againſt their 'own kings, when they though® 
a nes c law was probably introdacedVilnag anne | 


III. commonly called Maleolth Canmore; from two Gaellic 
2 fignify x large head,” but moſt probably his great capacity, 
I che 36th King of Scotland, from Fergus I. the ſuppoſed founder of 
le monarchy ; the 45th from its reſtorer, Fergus II. And the zad from 
Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom of the Pics. Every reader who | 

-ainted with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by the inmitable 
$ acquain | 1 8 * * r a * 
uukeſpear, who ker ps cloſe to the fats delivered by hiſtorians, can be no 
winger to the fate of Malcolm's father, and his own hiſtory previous to 
ki mounting the throne In the year 1o57. He was a Wiſe and magnani- 
nous prince, and in no reſpect inferior to his contemporaty the Norman 
mqueror, with whom he Was often at war. He, married Margaret, 
laughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Outlaw, ſon, to Edmund -Ironfide, 
king of England. By the death of her brother, Edgar Etheling, the'Saxon 
Fiokt to the crown of England devolved upon the 2 7 at princeſs, 
3 one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt women ＋ e age; and her 
laughter, Maud, was accordingly married to Henry 1. of England. Mal- 
olm, after a glorious reign was Killed, with his ſon, treacheroufly, as 
Ft is fad, at the fiege of Alnwick, by the beſieged, Stn 
Malcolm III. was ſucceeded; by his brother, Donald VII. and he was 
Jethroned by Duncan' II. whoſe” legitimacy was diſputed. They were 
ſucceeded by Edgar, Alexander, and David, the ſons of Malcolm, who 
were wiſe and brave prince. | | * 
Notwithſtanding the endeavours of ſome hiſtorians to conceal what they 
annot deny, I mean the glories of Dayid's reign, yet he was, perhaps, 
the greateſt prince of his age, whether we regard him as a man, a war- 
rior, or a legiſlator.” The noble actions he performed in the ſervice of 
is niece, the empreſs Maud, in her competition with king Stephen for 
the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of his virtues, as they coul 
be the reſult only of Jaty and principle. To him Henry II. the mightieſt 
rince of his age, owed his crown; and his poſſeſſions in England, 
joined to the N of Scotland, placed David's power on an 3 
with that of England, when confined to this iſland. His actions and ad- 
rentures, and the reſources he always found in his own courage, prove 
him to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If he appeared to be too laviſh 
to churchmen, and in his religious endowments, we are to conſider, theſe 
were the only means by which he could then civilize his kingdom : and 
the code of laws I have already mentioned to have been drawn up by him, 
do his memory immortal honour, They are ſaid to have been compiled 
under his inſpection by learned men, whom he aſſembled from all parts 
of Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melroſs. He was. ſucceeded by 
bis grandſon, Malcolm IV. and he, by William, ſutnamed, from his 
'alour, the Lyon. William's ſon, Alexander II. was ſucceeded, in 1249, 
by Alexander III. who was a good king. He married, firſt, Margaret; 
Qughter to Henry III. of England, by whom he had Alexander, the 
prince who married the earl of Flanders's daughter; David and Mar- 
guet, who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, ſon to Mag- 
ws IV. king of Norway, who bare to him a daughter, named Margaret, 
* called the Maiden of Norway; in whom king Wüflam's 
ole polterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the deſcend- 
LY : * ants 
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' ants of David, earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm 88 
CCT V. al 
Thave been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was proj 
tive of great events. Upon the death of Al III. John Raliol,w 


was great-grandſon to David earl of Huntingdon, by hg elder daughe 


Margaret, and Robert Bruce (grandfather to the greatkingR 
ſon to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, by his younger 4. 8 
| EE competitors for the crown of Scotland. . The 3 
which were not then ſo well eftabliſhed in Europe as they are at, preſent, 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally mache 
in intereſt; but after a confuſed interregnum af ſome years, the grey 
_ Nobility agreed in referring the deciſion to Edward I. of «England: 
moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age. He acce the of als 
ter: but having long had an eye to the crown of „ he revad 
ſome obſolete abſurd claims of its dependency upon that ef ; 
and finding that Baliol was diſpoſed to hold it by that diſgracefultenin 
Edward awarded it to him, but afterwards dethroned him, and dei! 
him as a ſlave, without Baliol's reſenting it. | 14+ hs HEM 
After this, Edward uſed many bloody endeavours to annex their c 
to his on; but though they were often deſeated, the independent Sat 
never were ſubdued. They were indeed but few, compared to thoſe iu 
the intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the ſame ; and for fone 
time were obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weak- 
neſs and his own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crom 
from Baliol, to whom he allowed a penſion, but detained him in Raglan 
and ſent every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the lealt ſulpetted, W 
different priſons in or near London. He then forced the Scots to ig 
inſtruments of their ſubjection to, him; and moſt barbarouſly carried of, 
or deſtroyed, all the monuments of their hiſtory; and the evidence of 
their independency; and particularly the famous fatidical one, which h 
ſtill to be ſeen in Weſtminſter-Abbey. f Ye 
Thoſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſihle of ther 
ſlavery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom ; and Edward, * 
their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, 
affected to treat them on the footing of an equality with his own ſubjets, 
by projecting an union, the chief articles of which have fince taken place 
between the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated this projet mth 
diſdain; and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſtherodl 
his age, to expel the Engliſh, Wallace performed actions that gntite 
him to eternal renown, in executing this ſcheme. Being, however, 16 
more than a private gentleman, and his popularity daily ancreakng, te 
Scotch nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon of the i 
competitor, * to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, elpeciall 
after he had defeated the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, 18 
the battle of Sterling, and had . the garriſons of Berwick ud 
 Roxburgh, and was declared by the ſtates of Scotland their protect: 
Their jealouſy operated ſo far, that they formed violent 5 
the brave Wallace: Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scotland, 
at the head of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had 
ever ſeen, for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3008 horſemen complete 
armed, ind 4000 light armed; and was attended by a fleet to ſupply 
witu proviſivns. Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotian 
formed an irreſiſtible body; ſo that Edward was obliged: to dinde% 
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eſerving the command of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf,” With 
theſe he . Sechen army under Wallace at Falkirk, While their 
diſputes ran ſo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cummitig, the 

g no —_— ——— and —.— head er * — | 

; trymen. „whoſe troops did not exceed 30,000, being 
4 ons was defeated with vaſt loſs, but made an orderly retreat 
during which he found means to have a conference with Bruce, and to 
convince him of his error in joining with Edward. Wallace ſtill con- 
tnved in arms, and performed many gallant actions againſt the'Engliſh z 
hut was betrayed into the hands of Edward, who moſt ungenerouſly put 
him to death at London as a traitor ; but he died himſelf, as he was 

paring to renew his invaſion of Scotland with a ſtill more deſolating 
21 of ambition, after having deſtroyed, according to the beſt hiſtorians, 
100,000 of her inhabitants. | e, Rahn 
Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he had 
inſpired his fon, who was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, with 
the glorious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his county 
independency. He eſcaped from London, and with his own hand killed 
Cumming for his attachment to Edward; and after collecting a few 
patriots, among whom were his own four brothers, he aſſumed the crown; | 
t was defeated by the Engliſh (who had a great army in Scotland) at , 
the battle of Methven. After this defeat, he fled, with one or two friends, 
to the Weſtern Iſles and parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and ſuf- 
ferings were as 1: expreſlible, as the courage with which he and hig few 
friends (the lord L ouglas eſpecially) bore them was incredible. Though 
his wife and daughter were ſent priſoners to England, where the beſt of 
his friends, and two of his brothers, were put to death, yet, ſuch was his 
perſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of 
Sterlmg, and improved every advantage that was given him by the difſi- 
ed conduct of Edward II. who raifed an army more numerous and 
er appointed ſtill than that of his father, to make a total conqueſt of 
Scotland. It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 300,000, but this muſt be under- 
ſtood as including the foreigners attending the camp, which in thoſe days 
were very numerous; but it is admitted on all hands, that it did not con- 
fit. of fo few as 100,000 fighting men, while that of Bruce did not ex- 
ceed 30,000 ; but all of them heroes who had been bred up in a deteſtation 


ny. 4 2 
Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this mighty 
boſt towards Sterling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen, with the 
greateſt judgment, a camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers under 
ward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir 
Giles Argenton, Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, 
who, next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scotland; 
his nephew Randolf, earl of Murray, and the young lord Walter, high- 
ſeward of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch army was furious 
beyond diſpute, and required all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce and 
his friends to reſiſt it, which they did fo efleQually, that they gained one 
of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſtory, The great loſs 
of the Engliſh ſell upon the braveſt part of their troops, who were led on 
Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf, The Scotch writers make 
the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 50,000 men. Be that as it will, 
certainly never was a more total defeat, though the conquerors loſt 
boo. The flower of the __ nobility were either killed or taken 
| | 2 priſoners. 
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priſoners. Their camp, which was immenſely. tigh;- and . 
the rpoſe rather of a ung; than a ee ide 

a the foe: and Edward himſelf, with a few followers, favoured h 

goodneſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglaſs to the gates 9.6 

wick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing boat. This great and decifng 

battle happened in the year 1314. 

© _ « + The remainder'of Robert's reign was ferien of th moſt genen 

ceſſes ; and fo well did his nob underſtand the principles of ci 
liberty, and ſo unfettered they were by religious conſiderations, tai 
letter they ſent to the pope, they acknow that they had ſet ad 

Baliol for debaſing the crown by holding it of England 3 and that they 

would do the ſame by Robert if he ſhould make the like z Is 

Ireland, 
of tha 
te 


bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to 
at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt 
kingdom, and was aimed its king; but b ſing. hi 
; ITED killed. Robert before his death, which. A 
. #328, made an {ny aun with England; and when he dil 
he was acknowledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his 
The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith unde 
Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his ſon, David II. He was a virtuow 
prince, buthis abilities, both in war and - were eclipſed by his bi 
ther-in-law, and enemy, Edward III. of England, whoſe fiſter he married 
dward who, was as keen as any of his predeceſſors the conquet 
of Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Bakiol, the m—_ 
competitor. His progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Bd 
ward defeated the royal party in many bloody battles ; but Baliol wa 
laſt driven out of his ufurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David hal 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Du 
ham; and after continuing above eleyen years in captivityz he paid 
100,000 marks for his ranſom ; and died in peace, without iſſue, inthe 
ear 1371. | 
- — of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, byit 
head having been married to the daughter of Robert I. The — 
that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was ſucceededby 
his ſon, Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from 
reigning; ſo that he was forced to truſt the government to his brother, 
the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an et 
to the crown for his own family, Robert, upon this attempted to fend 
his ſecond ſon to France, buc he was moſt ungenerouſly intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England, during the continuance of a truce; and af 
ſuffering a captivity of 19 years, he was obliged to pay, an exorbitant 
ranſom. During the impriſonment of James in 1 the military 
glory of the Scots was carried to its greateſt height in France, where 
4upported that tottering monarchy againſt England, and their gen 
obtained ſome of the firſt titles of the ingdom. | 
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That the Scots of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, mJ 

be ſeen trom a ſcoffing ballad, made on this memorable victory, which. begins as follovs: 
Maydens of England, fore may ye mourn, 

For zour lemmons (!aymers) zou have loſt at Bannockburn, 

S 5 With beve a low, _. 


1 — 


What ho! ween'd the king of England, 
So ſoon to have won all Scotland. With a ryavay low 


James 


9 


SCOTLAND: 13 
ſames, the firſt of that name, 8 his return to Scotland, diſcovered: 
at talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved by 
e people. He had received an excellent education in England durin 
he reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the feudal ſyſtem refin 

m many of the imperfections which ſtill adhered toit, in his own king- 
bom ; he determined therefore to abridge the overg power of the 


hom during his minority and the ding relgns; bat the execution 
K theſe defigns coſt him his life, being murder. 

de chief nobility, in 1437, and the 44th year of his age, | 
A long minority ſucceeded : but James II. would probably have equal- 


* ed the greateſt of his anceſtors, both in warlike and civil virtues, had he 
cland, ot been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in the 

f the irtieth year of his age, as he was beſieging the caſtle of Roxburgh, 
ech was defended by the Engliſh. | MAE EY OR 

ed i Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to favourites, and many 
ciel, ff the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the conduct of James III. 

k id his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects, being 
unde lain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five. 8 
wa His ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age : he 


u naturally generous and brave; he loved magnificence, he delighted in 
rar, and was eager to obtain fame. He 5 and protected the 
ummerce of his ſubjects, ſo that they rivalled the Engliſh in riches: and 
the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII. 's daugh- 
ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure him 
of his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe cauſe he 
Ally entered, and was killed, with the flower of his — by the 
aid. in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of 
1 x | 
The minority of his ſon. James V. was long and turbulent: and when 
he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt being daughter to the 
king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted the 
court of ſeflion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted the 
ade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this time 
the balance of power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending princes 
of Europe, that James's friendſhip was courted by the pope, the emperor, 
the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England: from all 
whom he received magnificent preſents. But James took no ſhare in 
foreign affairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in their at- 
tempts to humble the nobility; and the doctrines of the reformation be: 
pinning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſtigation of 
the clergy, to a ns perſecution, though it is generally believed that, 
bad he lived, he would have ſeized all the church revenues, in imitation of 
Henry ; but he died in the 31 year of his age, anno 1542, of grief for 
33 which his arms had ſuſtained in an ill-· judge d expedition againſt 
e Engliſh. | 
His daughter and ſucceſſor Mary, was but a few he urs old a* the time 
af her father's death. „The hiſtory of her beauty, and her misfortunes, 
re alike famous in the annals of Europe. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that 
during her minority, and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of France, the - 
relormation advanced in Scotland; that being called to the throne of 
er anceſtors while a widow, ſhe married her own couſin-german, the 
@Darnly,' whoſe untimely death has given riſe to much controverſy, the 
M 3 1eſul: 
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obles, and to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the 
in his bed by ſome of | 


| N 5 | 1 
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. ENGLAND 
| — 5 of which has been a deciſion favourable to her memory 


* vence of her huſband's death was a rebellion, b 9 
gato England, where the was, through the jealouſy of queen Elizabeth, 
Wo. detained x pti ſoner for 18 years, and afterwards beheaded by order of tha 
-- Princels in 1586-7, in the 46th year of her ge. 
fs in 1586-7, in the 46th ye ge. 

Mary's fon, James VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded. in right of his blo 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſherom, 
after ſhewing great abilities in the government of Scotland. Thu 
of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it impoveriſel 
the people of Scotland; for the ſeat of goverument being removed g 
England, their trade was checked, their agriculture negleGted, and ther 
Wo peny obliged to ſeek for bread in other countries, James, aftera fplendi 
bdaut troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them, in 1625, © 
bas ſon, the unfortunate Charles I. It is well known that the debe 
principles of that prince received the firſt check from the Scots; and 
| that, had it not been for them, he would eaſily have ſubdued his Engli 
= rebels, who implored the aſſiſtance of the Scots; but afterwards, apauk 

=. all the ties of honour and humanity, brought him to the block in 1648. 

ö The Scots ſaw their error when it was too late; and made ferent 
bloody, but unfortunate attempts, to fave the father, and to reſtore hi 
ſon, Chales II. That prince was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the 
battle of Worceſter; after which, to the time df © reſtoration, the 

 yſarper and the army gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place 
touched upon the moſt material parts of Chatles's reign, aud that of 
his deluded brother, James VII. of Scotland, and II. of England, a 
well as of king William, who was ſo far from being a friend to olle 
that, relying on his royal word to her parliament, ſhe was brought to the 
brink of ruin. ; 4 1: a LI 
The ftate of 7 any in England, at the acceſſion of queen Ante, ws 
- ſuch, that the Whigs, once more, had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate union wit 
now ſtands, It was long before the majority of the Scotch parliament 
would liſten to the propoſal ; but at laſt, partly from conviftion, and patty 
through the force of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, it wu 
wil agreed to; fince which event, the hiſtory of Scotland he comes the lam 
1 with that of England. | e 
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E NG L AN D. 
ExTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. | Degrees. W 
Length 0 ber ; 50 and 56 North latitude. 
Breadth zo \**V*2 7 2 Baft and 6-20 Weſt longitude. 


CLiIMATE e HE longeſt day, in the northern parts, con- 

BOUNDARIES. tains 17 hours 3o minutes ; and the ſhortef, 

in the ſouthern, near 8 hours. It is bounded on the north, by that pert of 

the iſland called Scotland; on the eaſt, by the German ocean; en the 

weſt, by St. George's Channel; and on the ſouth by the Englith Channel, 
which parts it from France. . 

This ſituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renden England 


liable to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on the fea 
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ne often vitited by agues and fevers. On the other Hand, it pe- 
ot e of heat and cold, to which other places, lying in the 
* s of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that account, friendly 
' the longevit) of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially thoſe who live 
try foil. To this ſituation likewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetual 


— 2 — — 


-cafioned by refreſhing ſhowers and the warm vapouts of the fes. 
Name 2. . ; ntiquaries are divided with regard to 

axCIENT AND MODERN, 

lerive it from a Celtic word, 1 ug a a 
common etymology, of its being derived, as have already mentioned, 


Aided a great part of the original Saxon adventurers into this iſland. In 
de time of the Romans the whole iſland went by the name of Bri/aunin. ' 
he word Britt, 28 Mr. Camden, fignified dere or ſtained; 
the ancient inhabitants being famous for painting their bodies: other 
antiquaries, however, do not agree In this etymology. The weſtern tract 
of England, which is almoſt ſeparated from the reſt by the rivers Severn 
and Dee, is called Wales, or the land of ſtrangers, becauſe. inhabited by 
the Belgic Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, and were 
ſtrangers to the old natives. „ £36 
Wben the Romans provinciated England (for they never did Scotland) 
they divided it into, | . | 5 
1. Britannia Prima, which contained the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
2, Britannia 8 containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 
Wales; and, Has be 
3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far north- 
ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, and 


and Clyde. | | 

To theſe diviſions ſome add, the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they ſuppoſe 
to contain the midland counties, ; S | 
When the Saxon invaſion took place, about the year 450, and when 
they were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriated to 
themſelves, after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the coun- 
mes which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the 
whole formed a heptarchy, or political republic, conſiſting of ſeven 
kingdoms; but in time of war, a chief was choſen out of the ſeven 
kings; for which reaſon I call it a political republic, its conſtitution 
preatly reſembling that of ancient Greece. | 13 


1 a” s ereted by the Saxons, uſually ſtiled the Saxon Heptarchy. 

ingdoms, unties. . 

. j2: founded by 8 | Chief Townes 
on 1 in bl d __— 

del in „. 1 oY i f Foam * 

2. South Saxons, | . 


founded by Ella in Suſſe — ] Chicheſter 
ah and ended in Surry am. Southwark, 


J. Eaft-An les, | Norfolk — l Norwich 5 
founded by Uffa in ) Suffolk — Bury St. Edmunds 
575, and ended in J Cambridge — Sambridge 

793 9 the Iſle of Ely Ely. 
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. dunn 
* 13 * 
4 - 
7 9 k 
* : 


ode. for which England is admired and. envied alforer the world, $ | 
ie etymology of the word Ergland; fome 
<lbying a level country; but I prefer 


Fom Anglen, à province now ſubſect to his Daniſh majeſty, which fur- * - 


ſometimes as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth y 
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— — 


176 | pans 
n Pas, Counties. 4 


827, and ended at — 


| END 1066. Ei. | 
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Welt Saxons, ſ Po "If Fa 

' founded by Cerdic 2 3 * 

in'512, which final- Somerſet | | 
ly iwallowed up 114 55 
the other ſtates «FH 
J 


— 
Wil! ts f — 


n 
Vork Vork | 
b Nurham _ | | Durham „ 
founded by 14. in | Weſtmoreland — { Appleby 


574, and ended 0 Northumberland, 
792. is and Scotland to 
= the Firth of 1 
| | nl — 
| 6. Exſt Saxons, | Eſſex 

ounde rc 

4 758 and 0 Mites, and pa part te London, 

VE in Fu" 

[ Slouceſtrn = Shale, 

| I Hereford —ͤ— [ Hereford 
| Worceſterr Worceſter 
| Warwick  —— Warwick 
ö 9 Leiceſter — «| | Leiceſter 
. | . : | |. Rutland — — Oakham 
N Northampton — Northampton 
t Lincoln —— Lincoln 
7. Mercia, founded | Huntingdon —— | | Hunt 
; by Cridda in 582, / Bedford — 94 Bed for 
ö ** ended in 874. Buckingham — } Ayleſbury 
N Oxford —. | Oxford 
Stafford — Stafford 
Der by — Der by 
| Salop — Ses beg 
[ | Nottingham —— Nottingham 
y $54 Cheſter. — ; ; | Cheſter” 
| And the other part of TY, 
1 _ Hertford wn | Hertford. . 


I have been the more ſolicitous to preſerve thoſe diviſions, as the 
account for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of it- 
heritance, which, to this day, prevail in England, and which took theit 
riſe from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. The great Alfred dixided 
England into counties, or rather he revived thoſe diviſions ; and that 
wiſe prince, for the better preſervation of regularity and order, ſubdinded 
each county into trehings or trithings; wapentakes or hundreds; an 
tithings. The trehing was a third part of a county, and does ſtill ſablil 
in the large county of York, where, by an eaſy corruption of the 
trithing, it is called riding. Hundred was a diſtrict containing A bun- 
dred families; and the tithing a diſtrict of ten families. | | 
Since the Norman conqueſt, England has been divided into fix circuit 
each circuit containing a certain number of counties, Two F ar 
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- ..4 for each circuit, which they viſit in the ſpring and autumn ee 
apo ing juſtice to the ſubjedts, who are. at a diſtance from the 
il. Theſe circuits and counties are: th . 
E cait. Counties. | Chief Towns. : 
N Eſſex— I f Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 
| | bw Malden, Saffrgn-Walden, Bock- - 
ing, Braintree, and Stratford. 
Hertford — A | Hertford, St. Albans, Royſton, Ware, 
ee EY Hitchin, Baldock, Biſhops-Stort- 
fort, Berkhamſted, He and 
| | - Barnet, 174 
Kent 5 N Maidſtone, Canterbu 9 Chatham, 
| Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Dover, Deal, Deptford, Fever- 
ſham, Dartford, Romney, Sand- 
wich, Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Mar- 
gate, Graveſend, and Milton. 
| Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 
| Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
| Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 
- Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, 
Egham, and Darking. 
Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaft-Grin- 
ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Mid- 
hurſt, Shoreham, Arundel, Win- 
chelſea, Battel, Brighthelmſtone, 
L and Petworth, 
Lf Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High- 
+ _ Wickham, Great-Marlow, Stony- 
Stratford, and Oe poly a | 
Bedford — Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 
| + ſtable, Luton, and 8 
Huntingdon Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 
h _ Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 
| fey, and Yaxley. 5 
Cambridge | | Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Roys' 
2. Norfolk '. 4 ſtoa, and Wiſbich. © © 
Circuit, J Suffolk — f Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoftoff, 
| | | } pae of Newmarket, Aldborough, 
ungay, Southwold, Brandon, 
Haleſworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, 
Franglingham,- Stow-market, 
Woodbridge, Lavenham, Hadley, 
Long-Melford, Stratford, and 
Eaſterbergholt. ; 
Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, and 


; 


\ 


| 


i Norfolk — 


| 


| Yarmouth. 


* ES 1 
3. Oxford 3 — Oxford, Banbury, 8 


—— Henley, Burford, W. 
ircuit. cheſter, Woodſtock, and Tame. 


— 


— 


* In holding the L-nt (or ſpring) aſſizes, the northern circuit extends only to York 
nd Lancaſter ; the aſſizes at Durham, Newcaſtle, Carliſle, aud Appleby, being held 
"yin the autumn, and diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the long circyit, — — 

I Circuits. 
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Cucult :. Corse. 
£44 nt Berks © 
8 Worceſter - 
„ Oxford | 
Circuit. R 
N. N Hereſord 
Warwick 
1 | 
$ 1 
2 Leiceſter— 
j Derby — 
: Nottingham 
4. Midland 
1 Circuit. 
Lincoln — 
| 
Rutland — 
Northampton 
EN 
Hants 0 4 
8. Weſtern 
Circuit. 
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| | 


4 


1 


# | 


| | 
\4 


A 


| Gloucefter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter 


1 | Worceſter, Eveſham, © Dae 


| Stafford, Lichfield, Newcaſtle under 


= Wincheſter, Southampton, Port- 


9 


* ri den as Chief od Ci 
Readin ng, , Windſor, Abin * =, 
lingford, Newbury, ere 

Maidenhead, Farrington, A 
tage, and Oakingham, 


per of Briſtol, Campden, Ston 

7 7 3 
ury, Su | i 
Mat 14 N and 


fie 


' Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kidder 
minſter, and Perſhore, 
Manmouth, Chepſtow lunes. 
ny, Caerleon, and 
Hereford, Lemſter, Web 7. Lad. 
bury, Kyneton, and Roſs, 
Shrewſbuts; Ludlow. Bridgnorth, 
\Wenlock, Viſion *'s-caſtle, Wit. 
church, Olweliry, Wem, and 
Newport. 


Line, Woolverhampton, Rugeley, 


Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 

- Warwick, Coventry, Birminghan, 
Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, and Ather 
ton. 

Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby 

de la — Boſworth, and Har: 
borough 

Detby, * Cheſterfield, Werkmorth, 
Ba 3 and Batſo over. 

Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Eaſt and Weſt Redford, Manſ⸗ 
geld, Tuxford, Workſop, and 
Blithe, 

Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Gru 
tham, Croyland, rg by 
Sleaford, Great 'Grimſby, G 
borough, Louth, and Masa 

Oakham and Uppingham. 

Northampton, Peterborough, Da- 
ventry, Hi — Brack - 
ley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
T orp ſton, Towcefter, Rocking- 
ham, 1 Kettering, and Rothwell. 


mouth, Andover, Bafingftoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, Ringwood, Rumſey, 
ford; and Newport, armonth, 
and Cowes, i in the Iſle of Wight. 

Circuits 
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Circuits: .;-;. Counties. : Chief Toms. 
I Wilts , — I Salifbary, Devizes, Marlborough, -. 
= W, 1} almſbury, Wilton, Chippenham, 
— ane, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
- Bradford, and Warminſter. 
| | Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shafts- 
£n.4 ey mouth, Melcom 2 1 
ham, and Winb urn. wo 
I Bath, Wells, | Briſtol in part, Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, llcheſter, Mine- 
In head, ' Milbourn-Port, © Glaſten- 
oof + . bury, Willington, ,Dulverton, - 
| Dunſter, Watchet, Yeovil,.. So- - 
d merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bru. - 
| | | ton, Shepton-Mallet, Croſcomb, 


, 


Rete " Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid 
xeter, outh, , Bid- 
deford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, - 
Taviſtock, Topſham, Okehamp- 
ton, Aſhburton, Credeton, Moul- 
ton, Torrington,” Totneſs, Ax- 
minſter, Plympton, Honiton, and 
. | Ilfracomb. ee © 
Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Salt- 
| | © aſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Cal- 
1 7 Leſkeard, Leſtwithiel, 
| Helſton, Penzance, and Redruth. 
- York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
| Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- | 
mond, Scarborough, Borough- 
bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 
caſter, Whitby, Beverly, North- - 
allerton, Burlington, Knareſbo- 
rough, Barneſley, Sherborn, Brad- 
ford. Tadcaſter, Skipton, Wether- 
by, Ripley, Heydon, Howden, 
; THirke, iſborough, Pickering, 
. and Yarum. 
6, Northern Durham — ] Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, 
Circuit, 4 4 Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 
— Hartlepool, and Auk- 
and, pr ney - 
Northumb, Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North Shields, 
Morpeth, Alawick, and Hexham, 
Lancaſter — Lancaſter, Manchefter, Preſton, Li- 
- verpoole, Wiggan, Warrington, 
Rochdale, ury, Ormſkirk, 
'T Hawkſhead, and Newton. 
Weſtmorel. | } Appleby, Kendal, Longſdale, Kirk- 


L & BEBE 


| 


by-Stephen, Orton, Ambleſide, 
Burton, and Milthorpe. 


Circuits. 
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| Cazlifle, - Penrith, e 
rm 


mont, Keſwick, 
; | and Jerby. | 

Middleſex and Cheſhire are not comprehended in the above cican; 
the ſormer being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, and the latte 
| jor wart x wr Beſides the county palatine of Cheſter, there are ty 
others, Lancaſter and Durham; but the two latter are now included in th 

circuits. - There is ſtill a court of chancery in Lancaſter and 
with a chancellor; and there is a court of exchequer at Cheſter, f 
| mixed kind, both for law and equity, of which the chambetlain of Cheſs 
| is judge: there are alſo other juſtices in the counties palatine to dere 

maine civil actions and pleas of the crown. 

_ | — 1 Loxvon, firſt meridian, N. Lat, 
| | 8 9 9 | 51-30. Weſtminſter, Uxbrides 


Counties. 


WIT 


rentford, Chelſea, migen 


ll Counties Hamptcad, Kenfin — 
Fl excluſive of 5%, N. , and Hampton - 
the Circuits p Cheſhire — Che Tr, Nantwich, — 
4 | Ce 4 | 5 2 Northwich Middlewich, | 
anbach, Congleton, daa, | 
8 * 1h 4 Frodiſham, and lauen 
(| ebe . III or WALES. 
cat — It Flint, St. Aſaph, and Holywell 
A North-Eaſt ] Denbigh — Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 
| Circuit. Montgomery a  Llanvylin, and Welch- c 
Ii 2 | poo 
il Angleſey Tc N Holphand] and New- 
at! | | h , 
North-Weſt * | 
[ i — | Dolgetly? Bala, and Har! 
F a Radnor Radnor, Preſtean, and Knighton, 
4 South-Eaſt )] Brecon \ Brecknock, Built, and Hay. | 
| Circuit. J Glamorgan Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, 
| Neath, and Swanſey. 
| | Pembroke n St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 
Ui | d | broke, Tenby, Fiſcard, and Mil- 
1 ford-haven. 
| South- Weſt 1 Cardigan Cardigan, Aberiſtwith, and Un- | 
| 1 n > badarn-vawr. © 
1% * 8 Kidwelly, Lanimdo- 
jd ery, —— Langham, 
J Lanelthy. | 
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a „ NOLAW DE CER 
— 1:04 which ſend up to parliament — 30 gb 
Counties which 1en knights, 
we © Giles (Ely none, London — linens.) 
Stan, 160 Boroughs, two each —— 2 —-—¼ —— , 334 burgeſſes. ; Fil C 
5 Boroughs, (Abingdon, RE. s 55:87; e 
— Highham-Ferrars, and Monmouth) ' 5 burgeſſes. 
2 Uni ties Las a r Ro 3b * | | 
ie WY 5 Cinque ports, (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, * os 
of Romney, Hythe, and their three de- WW 
rs pendehts, Rye, Winchelſea, and Sea- ( * barons. 7 280) 
+: | „AE 
dos 1 Counties — | 12 knights, 


11 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none) ? BOY awe. 


one each — 


Soo LAND. 


eld, 2 

ich, Shires — — 30 knights, 

ord, b Cities and Boroughs „ 15 durgeſſes. 
Total 558 


Befides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided, 
there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the 
liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been granted by 
charter from the throne. Thus the city of London is a county diſtin 
fom Middleſex ; the cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Norwich, Wor- 
ceſter, and the towns of Kingſton upon Hull, and Neweaſtle upon Tyne, 
we counties of themſelves, Tiſin& from thoſe in which they lie; The 
ſame may be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and 
* its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of two miles on the north ſide 
0i the riwer. | a 
Under the name of a town, boroughs: and cities are contained: for 
erery borough or city is a town, though evefy town is not a borough or 
aty. A borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſendeth up burgeſſes to parlia- 
rent; and this maketh the difference between a village or town, and a 
borough. Some boroughs are, corporate, and ſome not corporate; and 
though decayed, as Old Sarum, they ſtill ſend burgeſſes to parliament. 
Acityis a corporate borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop; 
for if the biſhopric is difſolved, yet the city remaineth. To have ſubur 
ry it to be a city. Some cities are alſo counties, as before men- 
S01L, AIR, SEASONS, “ The foil of England and Wales differ in 
AND WATER, each county, not ſo much from the nature of 
the ground, though that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very confiderable 
Uteration, as from the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county has 
mate in the cultivation of land and garden, the draining of marſhes, and 
many other local improvements, which are here carried to a much greater 
of perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of the — 


| if we except China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens ae 
| + but to bring immenſe ſums of ready money for her exporta- The 


_ carry, out of the kingdom more = than could de conveniently ſpunl 
reſs ; 
been ſometimes checked by-government. No nation in the World ee 


diſtance. 


„ * 
4 
3 
* 
| 
1 


from America or the Baltic. 


cannot, however, be denied, that in England the weather is ſo exceſindy 
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April. In May the face of the country is as often covered with hoary frol 


* a 
: 
% 


theſe improvements, would require a large volume of itſelf. .' Al | 
be ſaid therefore-is in general, that if no unkindly ſeaſons „N 
land produces corn not only ſufficient to maintain her:own inhabitay 


however, from thoſe exports have ſometimes tempred'the:inhabitinss 


and have laid the poor under di for which reaſon ex 


England in the productions of the garden, which hiye come 90 fcb ju 
fection, that the rareſt of foreign fruits have been cultivated there, al 
that with ſucceſs. ' If any farther proof of this ſhould de#equired, lai 
. be remembered, that London, and its e _ 
by about 1,000,000 inhabitants, is plentifully ſupplied with all ki 
of roots, fruits, and kitchen-ſtuff from grounds within twelve mils 


The ſoil of England ſeems tobe particularly adapted for rearingtimbs 
and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and me, 
and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the fame ting 
Some have obſerved a detay of that oak timber which anciently formed 
vaſt fleets that England put to ſea; but as no public complaints of thi 
kind have been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are filly 
reſerve ; unleſs it may be though that our. ſhip-yards are partly fuppli 


As to air, I can add but little to what I have already faid — 
the climate. In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours 

from the. Atlantic Ocean by weſtetly winds, but they are ventilated by 
winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpect England is to N nlp 
people of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. | 


capricious, and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many: of d 
inhabitants are obliged to fly to foreign countries, for a renovation of ther 
health.. Many, eſpecially foreigners, have attributed that remarkable 
ſelf. diſſatisſaction of the Engliſh, which too often proceeds to adh f 
ſuicide, to their air and climate; but however theſe may operate; the 
evil probably lies in the people's manner of living whick is more gr 
and luxurious, than that of any other nation. 9 SG 
After what we have obſerved of the Engliſh air, the reader may, fro 
ſome idea of its ſeaſons, which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of 
deſcription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each obe 
but in what month their different appearances take place, is very under 
mined. The ſpring begins ſometimes in Febuary, and ſometunes ® 
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as with bloſſoms. The beginning of June is often as cold as the\mida 
of December, yet ſometimes the thermometer riſes in that month 0 high 
as it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has its viciſſitudes of heat and cold, and 
upon an average September, and next to it October, bid very fair to be 
” a two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſometimes er 
perience all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, cold, tempt 
rate, hot, and mild weather. After ſaying thus much, it would be 
wain tp attempt any farther deſcription of the Engliſh feaſons. Tber 
Inconſtancy, ne are not attended with the effects that 1 


naturally apprehended. A fortnight, very ſeldom three weeks, — 
| ; | 
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difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of hee 
| (eres is generally — that the inhabitants ſeldom ſuffer by Ws 
Xt ſummer. ven the greateſt irregularity, and the maſt act 
ppearances of the ſeaſons; is not, as in other countries, attended wik 
nine, and very ſeldom with ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, . 
ay be owing to the vaſt improvements of agriculture z for when ſcarcity. + 
f has been complained of, it generally, if not always, proceeded from; 
» exceſſive exportations of grain, on account of awback, and the 
oft of the returns. | bs. aer 5 * . 
In ſpeaking of water, I do not intend to include rivers; 
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es; I mean waters for the common conveniencies of life, and thoſe that. 


ave mineral qualities. The champain parts of England are generally” 
fupplied with . — ſprings and fountains, though a diſcerning palate 
may perceive, that they commonly contain ſome mineral impregnation. 
In many high lying parts of the country, the inhabitants are greatly 
diſtreſſed for water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or digging deep» 
wells, The conſtitutions of the Engliſh, and the various diſeaſes to; 
which they are liable, have rendered them extremely inquiſitive aſter ?- 
alubrious waters, for the recovery and preſervation of their health; fo 
that England contains as many mineral wells, of known efficacy, as 
perhaps any country in the world. The moſt celebrated are the hot 
baths of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton, in Der- 
bylkire ; the mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, 

te, and Scarborough, Sea water is uſed as commonly as 4 
other for medicinal purpoſes, and ſo delicate are the tones of the Engliſh 
fibres, that the patients can perceive both in drinking and bathing, a 
diference between the ſea-water of one coaſt, and that of another. hy: 41 


ed by Fact OF THE COUNTRY The induſtry of the Engliſh is, and has 
; Wn AND MOUNTAINS, been ſuch as to ſupply the abſence of thoſe. 
urs which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, 
ive and in many reſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the world can 
f th 5 the cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes. The variety 
they of high-lands and low-lands, the former gently ſwelling, and both of 
cable them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant _ nation, the 
fs of corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures of incloſures and plantations; 
; the the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, chearful villages, and well-ſocked 
grob farms, often riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, 

decorated with the moſt vidid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The 
fron moſt barren ſpots are not without their verdue, but nothing can give us 
f 10 a higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry, than by obſerving that ſome of the 
ther molt beautiful counties in the kingdom, are naturally the moſt barren, 
- but rendered fruitful by labour. Upon the whole, it may be ſafely 


afirmed, that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its 
proipetts, or the opulence of its inhabitants, Mr ran 
Though England is full of delightful riſing grounds, and the moſt en- 
e es, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are the 
Feak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the 
Cheviot- hills on the bordets of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern 
u Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in Shrop- 
dire; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in Wales. In general, 
derer, Wales, and the northern parts, may be termed mountainous. 
Rs AND LAKES, ] The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, 
% vella its opulence ; the Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the world, — 
| on. 
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. and after receiving the mathe 
ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Oxford; then by Abingdon "Walling . 
ford, Reading, Marlow, and Windfor. From thence to Ning s 3 
formerly it met the tide, which, fince the building of Weſtminſter hi: n 
i faid to flow no higher than Richmond; from whence itflowytoley | 
don, and after dividing the counties of Kent and Eſſex, it widewhy 
progrels, till it falls into the ſea at the Nore, from whence ith 
for ſhips 10:London<bridge ; but for a more particular defcripty 
the reader muſt conſult the map. It was formerly a Matter of repro 
to England, ny that ſo capital a river ſhowl# have & 
bridges; thoſe of London and Kingſton (which is of Wood) Fe 
only two it had from the Nore to the laſt-mentioned place, form 
ages. This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure owing to the leach 
materials for building ſtone bridges; but perhaps more to de dd 
which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water carriage, uud dhe e 
/ , eouragementof navigation. The vaſt increaſe of riches, comet 
inland trade, are now multiplying bridges, and ſome think the well 
cannot parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thi 
lately erected at Weſtminſter and Black-Friars. Batterſea, Putney,Ke 
and Hampton-court, have now bridges likewiſe over the Thames, ind 
2 = projecting by public ſpirited proprietors of the grounds a 
es. | my 35M 00M 

The river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the mouth? 
of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhipswfary 
Chatham, where the men of war are laid up. The Severn, reckenedihe 
ſecond river for importance in England, and the firſt for rapidity, riſes 
at Plinlimmon-hill, in North Wales; becomes navigable at Weleh-Podl 
runs eaſt to Shrewſbury ; then turning ſouth, ' viſits Bridgnorth, Wer. 
ceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon ; after having 
ed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth weſt direction; is near its mouth in. 
creaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol-channel, 
near King-road; and there the great ſhips, which cannot get up to Inde, 
lie. The Trent riſes in the Moorlands'of Staffordſhire, and running 
ſouth-eaſt by Newcaſtle under line, divides that county into two parts; 
then turning north-eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, viſits Nottmghan, 
running the whole length of that county to Lincolnſhire, and — — 
by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, obtaifis thename 

1 of the Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. 
14 The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (which is a Garlic 
. word ſignifying water in general) which falls into the Humber, after te. 
ceiving the water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, 
and falls into the ſea near Lynn, in Norfolk. The Tine rung from well 
to eaſt through Northumberland, and falls into the German ſea at Ti- 
il mouth, below Newcaſtle. The Tees runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing Dur- 
| | ham from Yorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The 
| Tweed runs from weft to eaſt on the borders of Scotland, and falls into 
E - the German ſea at Berwick. The Eden runs from ſouth to north through 
Ul Weftmoreland and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Solway 
bil Firth below that city. The Lower Tak runs weſt through Wilthireto 
1 Bath, and then dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs do Ini 
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1 tol, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that city. The Derwent, 
1. which runs from eaſt to weft through Cumberland, and paſſing by Cock- 
ermouth, falls into the Iuſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, which — 


% 


edel theoafh Lateatite; ant tulle Ey Prad, Uk 
If — the Iriſh ſen: The Merſey, which 7 — rom the ſouth-eaſt to 
north-weſt through Cheſhire, and then 3 Cheſhire from Lan- 
hire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into the Iriſh fea a little below that 
|, and the Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, - 
ing into the Iriſh channel below Cheſter. . 
The lakes of England are but few, though it is plain from hiſtory and 
tiquity, and indeed in ſome places from the face of the country, thatmeres 
4 fens have been very frequent in England, till drained and converted 
arable land by induſtry. The chief lakes now 1 are Sohm 
re, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſey mere, in the Iſle of Ely, in Cam- 
dgeſhire. ' All theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and form a 


weland, and ſome ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent 


ters. L 1 
FoxesTs.] The firſt Norman kings of England, partly for palitiea? 
urpoſes, that they might the more effectually enſlave their new ſubjects, 
d partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts of 
und into foreſts, for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed 
lars peculiar to themſelves, ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of 
fing the Magna Charta, to form them into a ſort of code, called the 
ell laws; and juſtices in Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open 
ir, were appointed to ſee them obſerved. By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts 
ere disforeſted, and the chief foreſts, properly ſo called, remaining out 
fno fewer than 69, are thoſe of Windſor, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of 
Jean, and Sherwood Foreſt, Thoſe Foreſts produced formerly great quan- 
tes of excellent oak, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut trees, poplar, 
waple, and other kinds of wood. In ancient times England contained 
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d. re woods, if not foreſts of cheſnut- trees, which exceeded all other 
jel nds of timber, for the purpoſes of building, as appears from many 
ol great houſes ſtill ſtanding, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain 

ne lil freſh and undecayed, though ſome of them above 600 years old. 

ts; Merals AN p Hm, Among the minerals, the tin mines of 
n, omwall deſervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and 

od Fhenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the Chriſtian | 
ne a; and fince the Engliſh have found the method of manufacturing 


ir tin into plates, and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit'to the 
mation, An ore called Mundic is found in the beds of tin, which was 
ery little regarded, till about 60 years ago Sir Gilbert Clark diſcovered 
ae art of manufacturing it, and it is ſaid now to bring in 150,0001, 
fear, and to equal in goodneſs the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a pro- 
portionable quantity of lapis calaminaris for making brats. Thoſe tin- 
works are under peculiar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws, 
ud the miners have parliaments and privileges of their own, which are 
i force at this time. The number of Corniſh miners alone are ſaid to 
mount to 100,000, Some gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, 
* the Engliſh lead is impregnated with filver. The Engliſh coined 
Iver is . known by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's 
ap of feathers, Devonſhire, and other countries of England, produce 
nudle, but the beſt kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſ- 
ly hard to work. Quarries of freeſtone are found in many places. 
fr mumberland and Chefhire yield allum and ſalt pits. The Engliſh 
73 earth is of ſuch infinite oa to the cloathing-trade, that 
its 
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of 40 or 50 miles in circumference.” Winander mere lies in Wen- 


| its exportation is prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. . Coal bf 
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in many counties of England, but the city of London, to encourage 
nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of -Northambe 
and the biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are Ng at Newcaſtle 
Sunderland, and the exportation of coals to other countries is a yalud 
article. 2 A's 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL "a; þ This is ſo copious zu ad 
.DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND, Fand ſuch improvements havels 
madein gardening and agriculture, ever ſince the beſt printed account 
have had of both, that. much muſt be left to the reader's own obſer 
and experience, I have already touched, in treating on the ſoil, poi 
corn-trade of England, but nothing can be ſaid with any certaigtys 
cerning the quantities of wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches g 
and other horſe grain growing in the kingdom. Excellent institute 
the improvement of agriculture, are now common in England, and tht 
members are ſo public ſpirited as to print periodical accounts of theirs 
coveries and experiments, which ſerve to ſhew that both agriculture 
. gardening can admit to be carried to a much higher, ſtate af perleti 
than they are in at preſent, Honey and ſaffron are natives of Eng 
It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt uninformed reader, in ni 
plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, peach 
apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberies, raſpberries, and other hat 
lane productions, grow here, and what vaſt quantities of cyder, pem 
e 40h and the like liquors, are made in ſome counties, The cyt 
when kept, and made of proper apples, and in a particular manner, 
often preferred, by judicious palates, to French white wine, It s 
enough to mention thoſe improvements, did we not obſerye that the 
tives of pa cor have made the different fruits of all the world their 
ſometimes by ſimple culture, but often by hot beds, and other means 
forcing nature. The Engliſh pine-apples are delicious, and now — 
ful. The ſame may be ſaid of other natives of the Eaſt and Welt Indie 
Perſia, and Turkey. The Engliſh grapes are pleaſing. to the talte, W 
their flavour is not exalted enough for making of wine, and indeed ud 
weather injures the flavour of all the other fine fruits raiſed here, U 
kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of greens, roots, and fallads 
perfection, ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, cauliflowers, cabhage, ct 
worts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney-beans, ſpinage, beets, lettuce, & 
101 endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, 2 leeks, on1gns u 
Ots. 1 
W oad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedſordſhire, as hemp 
flax is in other counties. In nothing, however, have the En ex 
more ſucceſsful, than in the cultivation of clover, cinqueſoil, 
ſaintfoin, lucern, and other meliorating raſſes for the ſoil, It bela 
to a botaniſt to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary ben 
ſhrubs, and roots, that grow in different parts of England, I he ſoil l 
Kent, Eſſex, Sury, and Hampſhire, is moſt favourable to the diſkew 
and tender culture of hops, which is now become a yery (ner 
article of trade. | w— 
With regard to animal productions, I ſhall begin with the T 
The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, but ſome prefer for the table us 
ſmaller breed of the Scotch, and the Welſh cattle, after g in bot 
liſh paſtures. The Engliſh horſes, uppn the whole, are the belt of #! 
in the world, whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, Gviftnels, or * 


| ble have been the pains taken by all ranks, from the monarch 
a 2 for improving the breed of this favourite and noble 
imal, and the ſycceſs has been anſwerable, for they now unite all the , 
[ities and -beautigs pf the Indian, Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and 
er foreigu horſes, It is no uncommon. thing for an Engliſh horſe, 
ire, or gelding, though not of the racg kind, to run above 20 miles 
thin the hour, and they have been known to do it in a carriage, The 


ſible ſpirit and weight of the Englith cayalry, fenders them the beſt 
the warld in war: and an Englith hunter wall perform incredible things 
z fox gr ſtag-chace. Thoſe which draw the equipages on the ftreets of 
ndon, are particularly beautiful, and a ſet often coſts from 5001, tg 
00 l. a ſtronger and a heavier. breed is employed for other Air 
muſt not omit that the exportation of horſes to France, and other coun- 
ies, where they ſell for large prices, has of late. become a cohſiderable 
It is hard to ſay how far this traffic with our 
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jr one of thoſe animals to ſell for be © 
at thoſe large fat ſheep are yery rank eating, It is thought that in Eng- 
nd twelve millions of fleęces are horn annyally, which at a medium of 
, a fleece, makes 1,200,009 1, It is ſuppoſed, howeyer, that by the 
of the value of the fleeces, a fourth part of this ſum ought to be 
ledufted at preſgnt, The other kind of cep, which are fed _ the 
owns, ſuch as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſhot-hrath, Devonſhire, Dorſet- 
ure, and Wiltſhire, where they have, what the farmers call, 1 bite, 
little, if at all, inferior in favour and ſweetneſs to veniſon, * 
The Engliſh maftiffs and bull-dogs, are the ſtrongeſt ang herceft of the 
mine ſpecies in the world, but either from the change of ſoil, or feed, 
p, they degenerats in forgign climates. James I, of England, by wa 
experiment, turned out two Engliſh bull-dogs, upon one of his m 
terrible lions in the T ower, and they laid him on his hack. The maſtiff, 
over, is the preferable creature; Luis g all the courage of the bull-dog, 
thout his ferocity, and he is particularly diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity and 
iy, All the different ſpecies of dogs, which abound” in other 
wuntries (and are needleſs — enumerated here) for the field, as well 


u comeſtic uſes, arę to he found in England. 
What] haye obſerved of the . of the Engliſh dogs in forgi 
_ 13 applicable to the Engliſh ame-cacks, which afford much 
aroys giveruon to our ſportſmen. The courage and ferocity of thoſe 
— ay one of the * 1 the pit — 
ant wetory. The proprietors and feegers of this generous anima 
2 extremely 1 . 25 5 his blood and e N l 
me fowls arg pretty much the ſame in England, as in other conn - 
; turkies, peacocks, common poultry, ſuch as cocks,” pullets, and 
* geeſe, ne dee and tame pigeons. The wild fort are buſ- 
Rds, wilg geeſe, yild ducks, 7 wigeon, ployer, pheaſants, par- 
I W 


- weſt of England. The beſt fiſh that comes to the tables of the 
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tridges, woodeocks in the ſeaſon, growſe, quail, lanyail, fnipe, 5 
pigeons, hawks of different kinds, kites, .owls,' herons; rows, wl 
ravens, magpies, jackdaws and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, niphting 

Id-finches, linnets, larks, and a great 5 ſmall birds, pay 
arly canary birds, which breed in England. The wheat, ear is by 
preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacy of its fleſh 'and"fayour, of 
peculiar to England. WAL 

Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and { 
Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trouts, eels, pike, ya 
ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, mullet, bh 
plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate lake fiſh, called 
which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cumberland; 
as ſome ſay, no where elſe. The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackarel, hail 
whitings, herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles. The John Dory, found 
wards the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a great delicacy, as is the red nit 
Several other = are found on pes _ 8 As to ſhell-fiſh, th 
chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their proper banks 
OS 33 culture. Lobſters, crabs, and D eſczl 
one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſh, cockles, Wilks, or periwil 
and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, abound in the Engliby 
The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt, but great numbetsof p 
ſes and ſeals appear in the channel. After all, the Engliſh have 
perhaps, with great juſtice, accuſed of not paying proper attentid 
their fiſheries, which are confined to a few inconſiderable towns it! 


London, are fold by the Dutch to Engliſh boats, and that 5 
ple even take them upon the Engliſh coaſts. Great attention 
1s true, has been paid within theſe zo years paſt, by the Engliſh, wt 
important concern. Many public ſpirited noblemen, and gente 
formed themſelves into a company for carrying on a Britiſh fiſhery. I 
ſums were ſubſcribed, and paid with unbounded generoſity. "Buſs 
other veſſels were built, and the moſt pleaſing proſpects of ſucces] 
ſented themſelves to the public. They were, however, unaccounti 
diſappointed, though it is hard to ſay from what cauſe, unleſsityza,t 
the price of Engliſh labour was too dear for bringing the commodity 
market, upon the ſame terms as the Dutch, whoſe herrings were atul 
ſurpaſſed in the curing by the Britiſh: „ 
With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, an we 
and inſects, ſuch as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, England is pretty u 
upon a par with the reſt of Europe, and the difference, if any, bed 
more proper for natural hiſtory, than geography. NN 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS, Max- The — oft 
x BRS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. Coli conſtitution i 
2he deſpotic powers exerciſed in foreign nations, not excepting ei 
lics, is one great reaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the numb 
inhabitants in England, and yet it is certain that: this might ccc 
be done, by parliament, without any violation of public liberty. Ul 
regard to political caleulations, they muſt be very fallible, when A 
to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners, wha ſettle in men 


. 


tion, the evacuations of inhabitants to America, their return ft ea 1 
the vaſt numbers of hands employed in ſhipping, and the late d yo 
men for the Eaſt-Indies, and for ſettling our new conqueſts, ur foli 


them matters that render any calculation extremely precanous. u, 
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am apt to think that England is more populous than the 
ey f her Nabitants are willing to allow. The late war, which 
.. out with France and Spain, annually employed above 200,000 
hmen, excluſive of Scotch and. Iriſh, by ſea and land, and in its 
fr carried off, by various means, very near that number, The 
ay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not ip 3 to 
Hh was during the wars in queen Ann's — though not half of the 
bers were then employed in the ſea and lan * 
add was obliged to furniſh large contingents of men to the confederate 
yet not above half of them were her own ſubjects. I mention 
e conjectures, partly on the ſtrength of the public accounts, and 
ly from undiſputed facts, which ſome now alive may remember, as 
nobility, and even miniſters of ſtate, often had their ſervants preſſed 
behind their coaches, to ſupply the ſea and land-ſervice, an ex- 
ent to which we were nat reduced in the late wat. 


fly more populous, than it was in the reign of Charles I. though it 
ccidentally ſo. The Engliſh, of former ages, were ſtrangers to the 
efive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes. of living, that are 
ruive of propagation. On the other hand, the yaſt quantities of 
vated lands in England, ſince thoſe times, undoubtedly muſt have 
favourable to mankind, though upon an average, perhaps, a mar- 
couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now, as g I will 
e the liberty to make another obſervation, which falls within the cog- 
ance of almoſt every man, and that is the incredible increaſe of foreign 
pes upon our pariſh. books, and public lifts, compared to what they 
even in the reign of George I. | | 
After what has been 22 it would be pre ſumptuous to pretend to 
main the number of inhabitants in England and Wales, but in my 
private 0 there cannot be fewer than ſeven millions, and 
they are daily increaſing, The fallibility of political calculations, 
ears in a very. ſtriking light in thoſe of the population of London, 
uſe it is impoſſible to fix it upon any of the — rules or propor- 


plying thoſe rules to London, and, as they are called, the bills of 
ality, but even in topical matters, becauſe about 100,000 inhabitants, 
the very gates of London, do not lie within the bills of mortality, 
Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well-ſized, regularly fea- 
ed, commonly fair, rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their com- 
Bons. It is, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt numbers of fo- 
ners that are intermingled and intermarried with the natives, have 
en a caſt to their perſons and complexions, different from thoſe of 
Ir anceſtors, 150 years ago. The women, in their ſhapes, features, 
L complexion, appear ſo — and lovely, that England may be 
med the native country of female beauty: and it has alſo — obſerved 
it the women of Lancaſhire and ſome other counties diſplay a manifeſt 
eriority in theſe reſpects. But beſides the external graces ſo peculiar 
de women in England, they are ſtill more to be val — for their prudent 
daiour, thorough cleanlineſs, a tender affeRion for their huſbands and 
Yren, and all the engaging duties of domeſtic life, in which they ſhine 
be fulleſt luſtre of female perfection. In theſe reſpects they far excel 
uy of their thoughtleſs diflipated companions, who, by relinquiſhing 
ud comforts of an r fire-ſide at home, become, in the long 
| ; : | run 


ſervice. Great Britain 


\+ the ſame time I am not of opinion, that England is at preſent na- 


of births and burials. Calculators have been not only miſtaken in 
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ran, Þ many unh 
And their ingratitude, XL ve | 
| © , Ofall people in the wofld the Engliſh keep themſelves the mos da 
| Their nerves are ſo delicate, that people of both ſexes ate e 
E by imagination, inſomuch, that . before the ptaRice af inocalan 
- the ſmall: pot took place, it was tHouſht improper to mention thath 

ome diſcaſe by its true name in ny polite coftipatiy: This 
ſenſibility is one of the ſources of thöſe oddities, which Þ th 
charactefiſe the Engliſh nation. An appteheiifioh of Aying a bes 
often kills them in the midſt of plenty and proſperity. Thigh 
nify the flighteſt appearances into realities, and bring the mol d 
dangers immediately home to themſelves ; and yet when redldange 
proaches, no people face it with greater reſolution, or conſtancy of 1 
4 r paragraph in e e has been known to affe 
ſtocks, and conſequently public credit, to a conſiderable degree, ani 
credulity goes ſo far, that Englahd may be termed the paradiſe of qu 
und empirits, in all arts and profeſſions. Ir ſhort, the Englihh 10 5 
it really exiſted, every evil in mind, body, and tftate, which they 
in their imagination. At partitular intervals, they art ſenfible of 
abſurdity, and run into a contrary extreme, ſtriving to baniſf it by 
pation, riot, intemperance, and diverſions. They are fohd, for thek 
eaſon, of clubs, and corlvivial aſſdciations, and whed theſe are kept ui 

n the bounds of temperance and mdderation;, they prove the belt ct 
for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to the Englilk, that forig 
ers have pronounced them to be natibnal; | | | 
The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orden of i 
Which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable chin 

y fince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years: 
Engliſh nobility and gentry, of great fortunes, now afſimilite chit 

ners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cultivatè a mote frequent 
tercourſe than their forefathers did. They do not now travel only wf 
pils, to brihg home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the mit 
perhaps, of a deſpicable pedant, or family dependant. They tan 

the purpoſes of ſociety, and at the moſt advanced ages 6f life, wi 

their judgments ave mature, and their paſſions regulated, This! 
enlarged ſociety-in England, which foreigners now viſit as comma 
as Engliſhmen viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe bem 
daily more vifible, eſpecially äs it is not new, as formerly, coufiued 

one ſex. | | 

Such of the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen ns do not firike i 

thoſe high walks of life, affect rather what we call a ſnug, than a ſpl 

did way of living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any peopi 
the world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages, and efiat 
and they ſpare no coſt to purchaſe it. It has, Rowever, been obſen 

that this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought 10 
but, on the other hand, the few connections they form, are ſincere, d 
- ful, and indiſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the ion 
rank, and are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of {ad 
| neſs and conveniency, may be called the ruling paſſion of the bag 
| people, and is the ultimate end of all their application, laboum a 
tigues, which are incredible. A good economiſt, with a briſk n 
| trade, is generally, when turned of fifty, in a condition to fette . 
i -buſineſs, that is, either to purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his money: 
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funds, He then commonly refides' in = comfortable houſe” in the 
try, often his native country, buys a good gelding, wears a laced . 


try | * * o 
to be treated on the footing of a gentleman; his ſtile of 
| dls þ 7 being always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumſtances. 
rin gy 45 than tradeſmen, and men of buſineſs in Eng- 


Few people know , L 
1, how to pay their court to their cuſtomers and employers, nay even 


ts and domeſtics. Thoſe arts they conſider only as the 
A* acquiring that independence, the pride of which too commonly 
| 1. them into 4 contrary extreme, even that of thinking themſelves . 
* ler no obligation from the tules of decency, duty, and ſubordination. 
+. carries the ts that petulance, which 1s ſo offenſive to-ſtrangers, 
1 though encouraged through the want of education, has its root in the 
leſt of principles, badly underſtood, I mean that right which the laws 
Af give to every man over his own property, The ſame Jaws, 


affect | he lame time, take no cognizance of the abuſe of liberty, if not car- 
and into an actual breach of the peace, ſo that every Engliſhman has a 
of qu pious range for unpuniſhed ill manners, and unprovoked inſolence. 
e beendiouſneſt, or abuſe of freedom; is carried in England to an 
* bniſhing height, and ſeems to be epidemical. It is a public evil, that 


dead of loſing, gathers ſtrength, and what is to be lamented, its vio- 
ce is always in proportion to the mildneſs of the government, and its 
| atious execution of the laws, ſo that it may be properly conſidered as 
TY mode of that riotous diſſipation I have already mentioned. 

The over-ſenſibility of the Engliſh, is diſcovered in nothing more than 
| the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 
xes, An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuffers, 
nd poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality 
bat ſome time or other may prove injurious to induſtry, becauſe it takes 
hom the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may fave 
Womewhat for themſelves and families, againſt the days of pain or ſickneſs, 
The very people who contribute to thoſe collections, are aſſeſſed in pro- 
tion to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal de- 
und for a maintenance, inſomuch that there can be no beggar in Eng- 


rave and but through choice or indolence ; and upwards of three millions 
wa terling is ſaid to be collected yearly in this country for charitable pur- 
ke joles, The inſtitutions, however, of extra-parochial infirmaries, hoſpi- 


tals, and the like, are in ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed 
=_— them, the contracts made by their governors, and even the 
ietion of phyſicians, who thereby acquire credit, which is the ſame as 
profit, very often begets heat and cabals, which are very different from 


of ite purpoſes of diſintereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments and 
a x Prepoſſeſons of friends, and too often even to party conſiderations. 
eo Notwithſtanding thoſe noble proviſions which would banith poverty 


ſom any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highways of Eng- 
= and, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the laws, 
Which render the practice feverely puniſhable. This. is owing to the 
manner in which the common people live, who conſider the food to be 


7 * meatable, wnich in other countries would be thought luxurious. 
Englt The Engliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt placable people in the 
« world, and will often ſacrifice part of their intereſt rather than proceed 


vextremity, They are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive by jubmiſſion, 

* ind they carry their lenity too far, by accepting of profeſſions of forrow 

ey! Padliſhed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who ſeldo:n 
| N 4- are 
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are ſincere; nay, often laugh at the eafineſs of their profecutors, ly d. 
ming them ſo gently. The :Cing nature of the Toe 1 
their honeſt open manners, eſpecially of thoſe in the mercantile wy, 
Tenders them dupes in ſeveral reſpects. They attend to project andy 
ſcheme is ſo ridiculous that will not find abettors in England, They I 
to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real or-pretended; den 
or accidental; and generouſly contribute to the relief of the parties, ev 
by replacing them, often in a mort creditable condition than ever, Ty 
* bred of the Engliſh, are capable of thoſe and the like genen 
actions, but they often make an oſtentatious difplay of their own merz 
which diminiſhes their value. There is among the Engliſh of all 
a moſt 3 preference given to wealth, over all other confdde: 
ations, Riches, both in public and private, compenſate for the ables 
of every good —_— This offenſive failing ariſes partly from the dem 
cratical part of their conſtitution, which makes the poſſeſſion of 
a qualification for the legiſlature, and almoſt every other dude 
— Cann, honours, and diſtinctions. 4 Tat 
e ſame attention to operates in man er ſhapes 
the lower claſſes, who chin Keb them a right # be rude od 055 
dful of all about them; nor are the higher orders exempt from th 
ame failing. The ſame principle often influences their exterior appets 
ances, Noblemen of the firſt rank have been often ſeen laying bets vil 
butchers and coblers at horſe-races and boxing-matches. ntlemen ui 
- merchants of vaſt property are not to be diſtinguiſhed either by their dx 
or converſation from the meaneſt of their ſervants, and a wager offeredy 
be ſtaked in ready money againſt a pennyleſs antagoniſt, 1s generally 
deciſive argument in public company. A 
An Engliſhman of thorough education and reading is the moſt accon- 
apy gentleman in the world, and underſtands arts and ſciences the bel. 
e is, however ſhy and retentive in his communications even ta diſpul 
and a man may be in company with him for months without diſcovery 
that he knows any thing beyond the verge of a farm yard, or above tix 
capacity of a horſe jockey. This — coldnefs is ſo far from being 
affen „ that it is a part of their natural conſtitution. Living learning 
and genius meet with very little regard, even from the firſt rate of lag 
liſhmen: and it is not unuſual for them to throw aſide the beſt produc: 
tions of literature, if they are not acquainted with the author, Whit 
the ſtate diſtinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each pa 
affected to patronize men of literary abilities, but the pecuniary encot- 
ragements given them were but very moderate, and the very few whom 
with preferment in the ſtate, might have earned them by a competent 
knowledge of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in oft 
generally poſſeſs. We ſcarce have an inſtance even in the munikceat 
reign of queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to tif 
reſs, of a man of genius being, as ſuch, made eaſy in his circumſtance. 
Mr. Addiſon had about 300 l. a year of the public money to affiſt lun 
in his travels; and Mr. Pope, though a Roman-catholic, was offered, but 
did not accept of, the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretar) 
of ſtate, when it was remarked that his tory friend and companion th 
earl of . ſole miniſter, did nothing for him but __ 
misfortune in being a papiſt. This reproach upon governmental! must 
cence is now A under the patronage of his majeſty and " 
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nevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remark - 
1 it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſome-. 


'klegmatic, and borders upon diſguſt, and all in the ſame perſon. In 
eit convivial meetings they are generally noiſy, and their wit is often 


-ems to be congenial to the E nation. Boys, before th 
1 diſcover that they know e proper guards in boxing with 
Meir fiſts; a quality that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is 
ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people can exert... This gives 
the Engliſh ſoldiers an infinite ſuperiority in all battles that are to be de- 
cided by the bayonet ſcrewed upon the muſket, The Engliſh couarge has 
likewiſe the property, under able commanders, of being equally paſſive 
as ative. Their ſoldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, 
but when they deliver it, it has a moſt dreadful effect upon their enemies; 
and in naval engagements they are unequalled. The Engliſh are not 
remarkable for invention, ghough they are for their improvements upon 
the inventions of others, and in the mechanical arts, they excel all nations 
in the world. The intenſe application which an Engliſhman ives to a 
favourite ſtudy is incredible, and, as it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. 
This creates the numerous inſtances of mental abſences that are to be found 
in the nation. | = | wy. 
All I have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them in 
eral, as they are at preſent, for it is not to be diſſembled that every 
Nay produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners. 


1 
* 
C 


menſe acquiſitions of territory by peace, and above all the amazing en- 
creaſe of territorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt Indies, 
have introduced a ſpecies of people among t Engliſh, who have become 
rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of gold and filyer 
have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time alone can 
ſew the event: hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been unfavour- 
able, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit of luxury 
and gaming that is attended with the. moſt fatal effects, and an emula- 
tion among merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal or ſurpaſs the 
nobility and the courtiers. The plain frugal manners of men of buſineſs 
which prevailed ſo lately as the acceſſion of the -preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded for taſtleſs extravagance in dreſs and equi- 
page, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and diverſions, not only in the 
capital, but all over the trading towns of the kingdom. 

Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their antient hoſpitality 
ſubliſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon elec- 
toneering occaſions, Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed, 
Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſome- 
umes maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of muſic, and card 
and dancing aſſemblies are common all over the kingdom... I have already 
mentioned ſtag and fox hunting and horſe- races, of which the Engliſh of 
all denominations are fond, even to infatuation. Somewhat however may 
be offered by way of apology for thoſe diverſions: the intenſe application 
which the Engliſh give to est their ſedentary lives, and luxurious 


v increaſed and improved by thoſe amuſements, The Englith are remark: 
| | | ably 


mes it is ſolid, ingenious, an / vr qc ſometimes is it cold and 


offenſive, while the loudeſt are the maſt e ade Courage is a quality 


The vaſt fortunes made during the late and the preceding wars, the im- 


diet, require exerciſe, and ſome think that their excellent breed of horſes 


| 
| 
# 


diſtance is to which the ball is driven, the oftener the defender is able 


. 


% 


Which they dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of game, amwig 


- 


_ manufactures of all thoſe are diſcouraged. Some of thoſe rich ſtaffs are 


| 


ably-cool, both in loſing and winning at play, but the forme? | 
attended with acts of faictde. An Do nd will rather 23 
ſelf than bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to cond 
iſhment, even though warranted by law. Next to horle-racing, ad 
ting, cock-fighting, to the reproach” of the nation, is à faut 
diverfion" among the great, as well as the vulgar. Multitudes bf bo 
aſſemble round the pit, at one of thofe matches, and enjoy the pangrand 
death of the generous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in a het 
ſometimes in high ſums. The athletic diverfion of cricket is tilt kept 
in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes — 8 
by people of the higheſt rank. It is performed by a. perſon who with 1 
amſey wooden bat, defends a wicket raiſed of two ſlender flicks, wit 
one acroſs, which is attacked by another perſon, who indeavours toben 
it down with a hard leather ball, from a certain ſtand, The farther du 


to run between the wicket and the ſtand. This is called gaining ſo may 
notches, and he who gets the moſt is the victorr Many other paltine, 
are common in England, ſome of them of a vety robuſt nature, ſuch a 
cudgelling, wreftling, bowls, fkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe ; not i 
mention duck-hunting, foot, and aſs races, dancing, puppet-ſhows, May 
garlands, and above all, ringing of bells, a fpecies o muſic, which the 
Engliſh boaſt they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions 
of boxing and prize-fighting, which were as frequent in England, and 
equally inhuman, as the ſhews of gladiators in Rome, are now prohi- 
bated, and all —— of public diverſions, excepting the royal theatres, 
are under regulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which ar 
common to other countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwim 
ming, angling, fowling, 3 and the like, are familiar to the 
Engliſh. Two kinds, and thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar 
to them, and theſe are rowing and failing. The latter, if not introduced, 
was patronized and encouraged, by his preſent majeſty's father, the late 
rince of Wales, and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The 
Engliſh are exceſſively fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not 
expert, but they are adventurous in it often to the danger and loGof 
their lives. The game acts have taken from the common people a great 
fund of diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes of the rich, 
for the farmers, and the country people, deſtroy the game in their nets, 
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fo free a people as the Engliſh, has been conſidered in various lights. 
Dxs5ss.}] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 
III. they followed the French; but that of the military officers partook 
of the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, 21 
reſent, bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, 2 
aſt with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire, People 
of quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth 
of gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, filks, and velvets, boch 
flowered and plain; and it is to the honour of the court, that the foreign 


faid to be brought to as great perfection in England, as they are in France, 
or any other nation. The quantities' of jewels that appear on public 
occaſions are incredible, eſpecially ſince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Eng: 
liſh in the Eaſt-Indies. The ſame nobility, and perſons of diſtinction, on 
ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens; that is, neat, clean, 2 


» hi - « grey frock, and 
ykcians, the formality of whoſe dreſs, in large tie perukes, an 
8 5 y remarkable, if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like other 
tlemen, and men of buſineſs, that is, to wear a plain ſuit of ſuper- 
e cloth, excellent linen; and wigs that ſait their complexions, 
form of their faces. Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchantsand lawyers; 
2; well as men of landed property, are without ſome paſſion for the 
ſports of the field, on which occafions they dreſs with remarkable pro- 
ety, in a light 'frock, narrow brimmed hat, a ſhort bob wig, jockey 
ts, and buckſkin or ſhag breeches; The people of England love 
rather to be neat than fine in their apparel; but fince the acceſſion of his 
preſent majeſty, the dreſſes at court, on ſolemn occaſions, are ſuperb beyond 
deſcription. Few even of the loweſt tradeſmenz on Sundays, carry 
about them leſs than 101. in clothing, comprehending hat, wigz 
ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen, and even many beggars in the ſtreet a 
decent in their dreſs. In ſhort, none - but the moſt abandoned of both 
ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the appearance of a man in holiday times, is 
commonly an indication of his mduſtry and morals. EY 
Ret1c10n,] Euſebius, and other antient writers, poſitively aſſertz 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and 
their diſciples. Itis 5 repeat what has been ſaid in the Intro: 
duction reſpecting the riſe and fall of the church of Rome in. E «I 
fhall only obſerve in this place that John Wickliffe, an Engli 
educated at Oxford in the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being 
the firſt perſon in Europe who publickly called in queſtion, and boldly - 
refuted thoſe doctrines which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages; 
and that the eſtabliſhed religion in England, which took place under 
Henry VIII. is reformed from the errors of popery, and ap es nearer 
to the primitive chriſttanity, being equally removed from ſuperſtition and 
indelicacy in its worſhip, and as void of bigotry, as of licentiouſneſs in 
its practice. The conſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and is governed 
by biſhops, whoſe benefices were converted by the Norman conqueror, 
into temporal barohies, in right of which, every biſhop has a ſeat and 
vote in the Houſe of peers. The benefices of the inferior clergy, are 


dow freehold, but in many places their tithes are impropriated in favour 


of the laity. Ihe cxconomy of the church of England has been accuſed 
for the inequality of its livings; ſome of them, eſpecially in Wales, 
being too ſmall to maintain a clergyman, eſpecially if he has a family, 
with any tolerable decency; but this, perhaps, is unavoidable, and 
rery probably never can be entirely remedied, though the crown, as well 

as xm perſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of 
poor livings. e 
The dis itaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebends, 
and the like, have generally large incomes ; ſome of them exceeding in 
value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanery, 

or other living, are often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At preſent, t 
clergy of the church of England, as to temporal matters, are in a moſt 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes increaſes with the 
improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing in England. 
The lovereigns of England, ever fince the reign of Henry VIII. have 

been called in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church; but - 
* | 


The church of: 
power over it, is 
barony, does not fit in the houſe of 
thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are both di 
of your grace.” The former is the firſt peer of the. realm, as well z 
itan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence-next to the 
royal family, of all dukes and +officers' of ftate. He is enabled to hold 
eccleſiaſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cognizable in the 
ome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king 
prerogative; ' He has the privilege conſequently of granting, in certain 
caſes, licenſes and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when 
: dying is worth upwards” of five 
ceſe, he has under him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, 
Rocheſter, Lichfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and 
Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Briſtol; and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Afaph, 
and Bangor. 1 | | N 
The archbiſhop of 
England, ſuch extenſive 
Laud (whoſe character wi 
has thought proper to raiſe to that digni 
rate principles, and of very inoffenſive abilities. This practice has been 
attended with excellent effects, with regard to the public tranquility of 
the church, and conſequently of the ſtate. 
of York takes place'o 


court of R 


The archbiſhop 


| ENGLAND. 
© ritle conveys no ſpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the're 
— or in r to ſub 
in place of the pope, before the reformation, with re 
poralities, and the internal ceconomy.of the chureh. The 
d never intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical difputes, and 
a fan&ion to the legal rights of the clergy, - — _- 
gland, under this deſcription motarchica 

ed by two archbiſhops, and 24/ biſhops, befde 
and Man, who not being 


* ; 
, of 


Canterbury has, by the conſtitution and laws of 
owers, that ever fince the death-of archbi 
be hereafter given) the governmentof Eng 
none but men of very mode- 


Canterbury, * £26823 2 123 : 


London. — 2000 


— 2114 : 18 
— 768 : 1 
Litehſie ld and Coventry, 559 , ; 17 : 
Woreeſter, -— — 929 : 13 ; 


Theſe three biſhoprics take precedency 
of all others in England, and the 
others according to the ſeniority of 
their conſecrations. 


y 
Bath and Wells, 


** 
4a Ow © Ow 


* To the following liſt 1 have ſubjoined the ſum each ſee is charged in the king's 
books ; for though that ſum is far from being the rea} annual value of the fee, yet it 
forming a comparative eſlimate between the revenues of each ſce with-thoſe of 
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Chicheſter, b 
St. Aſaph, . 
Saliſbury, — 
Bangor, — 
Norwich, — 
Glouceſter, — 
Landaſf. — 
Lincoln, — — 
Briſtol, — — 
Carliſle,.— — 
Exerer,— = 
Peterborough, — 
Oxford, — — 
St. David's, — 0 
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kings of Eng. 
eee 


ſſeſſed of an Engli 
rs *. The two archbiſhops;-are 
iked with the addreh 


unds,- Beſides his own dio- 


f all dukes not of the blood 
royal, and of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has 
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ulis province, befides his bein dioceſe; the biſhoprics of Durham, Car- 


of a 
T 
in God, an 


he | 
— and juriſdiction in all criminal proceedin 
e biſh 


ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. Engliſh biſhops are to 
examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and 

ing- places, and to a miniſter the rite of confirmation. Their juriſdicti 
relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration of 
a5 die inteſtate ; to take care of periſhable when no one will admi- 
niſter; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to livings : to defend 


g. 
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. and prebends of cathedrals, have been already mentioned, but 
than to add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make proviſion forclergymen 


office is to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year, but their offices 
are leſs lucrative than they are honourable. Subordinate to them are the 
rural deans; formerly ſtiled ere Lv. who ſignify the biſhop's plea- 
ſure to his clergy, the lower claſs. of which conſiſts of pariſh-prieſts (who 
are called rectors or vicars) deacons and curates. * 3 


anſwers pretty near to the ideas we have of a parliament. They are con- 


conſider of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who 
have advanced new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church 


Anne, and in the 'beginning of that of George I. raiſed the powers of the 
convocation to a height that was inconſiſtent with the principles of reli- 


to exert a prerogative of calling the members together, and of diſſolving 
them, and ever ſince they have not been permitted to ſit for any time, in 
which they could do buſineſs. | \ 
The court of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province 
of Canterbury, and all-appeals in church-matters, from the judgment 
of the inferior courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes run in the 
name of the judge, whois called dean of the arches; and the advocates, 
who plead in this court, muſt be doctors of the civil law. The court of 


are proved and adminiſtrations taken out. The court of peculiars, 


probate of wills, and. are therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts. 
The ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe peculiars. The 
court of delegates receives its name from its conſiſting of commiſſioners 
delegated or appointed by the royal commiſſion; but it is no ſtanding 
court, Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the conſiſtory 
court, Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean and 
Chapter of every cathedral. | ok 


3 5 
lie, Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. In Northumberland, he has the pawe® - 
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iſhhops are addreſſed Your lordſhips, led Right reverend Lathers LS 
j take the precedence of all temporal barons. They have all 
the privileges of peers, and the biſhoprics of London, Wincheſter, Dur- 
ham, Saliſbury, Ely, and Lincoln, require no additional revenues to 


of ſuch 
the liberties of the church; and to viſit; their own dioceſes once in three 


it would perhaps be difficult to aſſign their utility in the church, farther 
of eminence and merit; -England contains about 60 archdeacons, whoſe | 


The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly-ſpeaking, lod * 
in the convocation, which rs a national ences or ſyned, and 


voked at the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is td 


of England.' Some high-flyin — — during the reign of queen 


gious tolerancy, and indeed of civil liberty; ſo that the crown was obliged 


audience has the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop's chan- 
cery was formerly joined. The prerogative court is that wherein wills 


relating to certain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, for the 
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| pony of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious men, and 
. tended to an abolition of epiſcopacy, and to veſting the government of 
- cular tenets of thoſe ſects, ſo much have they deviated from 8 


Character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, they conſider 


ſeribe before they can enter into holy orders. Some of them have of late 


Mr. Whitefield, and others 
tion a variety of ſubordinate ſects (ſome of whom are from Scotland) wi 


England. I am to obſerve, that there ſeems at preſent to be among 
ſectaries and diſſenters a vaſt relaxation of ecgleſiaſtica] diſcipline, woe 


it is certain, that mn government, exce 


| beth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power, for a farther reforms. 


3 to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to reformation. 
The 
ſet. All we know is, that they pretend to great fervour and 2 


ingly made uſe of both forms. His followers are rigid obſeryem of thy 


The church of England is, beyond any other church, tolerant iy 

33 Moderation is its 8 and it excludes 1. 
of Chriſtians from the exerciſe of their reſpective religious work 

Without entering upon the motives of its re formation under Heu d 


ing under the time « 
Tee 


uſurpation, has ever vailed in England, 
ledging the king the head of the church, is cqnſpicy 
all religious perſecutiou and intolerancy, and if religiaus ies 

| iphed in England, it is from the ſame pringi as civil licentiou. 
neſs has preyailed ; I mean a tenderneſs in matters that can-affe either 
conſcience op liberty. The bias which the clergy had towards papery, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and his fon, and even ſo late as that of Elis. 


tion. Thence aroſe the puritans, ſa called from their affecting a fag 


e of them good patriots. Their deſcendants are the modern prelby: 
terians, who retain the fame character, and have true principles of cini 
and religious liberty, only with ſome differences as to church diſcipline, 
and the modes of worſhip. Their dactrine, like the church of & 
was originally derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, and 


the charch in a parity of r The preſbyterians, however, are 
now conſidered as being diſſenters. The baptiſts form another ſed of 
diffenters. Theſe do not believe that infants are proper objects of baptiſm, 
and in the baptiſm of adults, they 22 immerſign into water, Blended 
with theſe are the independents, but it is hard to fay what are the part, 


principles, and ſa ly do their profeſſors differ from each other. 
moderate cle of the Lhurch of England, treat the preſbyterians with 
affeQion and friendſhip; and thaugh the hierarchy of the church, and the 


their differences with the preſbyterians, and even with the baptiſts, * 
being very material to ſalvation, nor indeed do many of the eſtabliſhed 
church think that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly bound to believe the 
doctrinal s of the thirty nine articles, which they are obliged to ſub. 


contended in writings, that all ſubſcriptions to religious ſy{jems an 

methodiſts arg a ſe& of a late inſtitution, and their founderis ge. 
nerally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefigld, a divine of the church; 
of England; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerouj 


that their founder, who died lately, thought that the form of eccletaſh 
worſhip, and prayers, whether taken from the common prayer book, 0 
poured forth extempore, was a matter of indifference, and he accord; 


thirty-nine articles, and many of them profeſs themſelves ta be Calyinilb, 
But even this ſect is ſplit among themſelves, ſome of ph acxnqwledging 
Mr. Weſley, for their Jeader; not $0 men: 


ho 
have their ſeparate followers, both at London, and in the T. 
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\ chiefly owing to diſunion among themſelves, and in ſome meaſure ta 
ie principle of free thinking, the profeſſors of which are preſbyterians or 
independents, and conſider all ſyſtems of religious government, and teſts 
of faith, as ſo many fetters upon reaſon and conſcience, HS 

The quakers form a numerous ſect of diſſenters in England, and per- 
haps if their profeſt principles were to undergo a very ſtrict examination, 
they would appear to be founded in free-thinking, though they pretend 
to be guided by internal revelation, dictated by the ſpirit of God. | That 
revelation, and that ſpirit, however, are juſt what they pleaſe to make 
them, and if they mean any thing, it is an ahſtraction from all ſenſual 
ideas, in treating of the Chriſtian religion, and its myſteries, for they 
attempt to allegorize all the facts in the goſpel. They diſclaim all reli- 
gious creeds made uſe of by other Chriſtans, and all the modes of wor- 
ſhip practiſed in other churches. They diſregard the authority of the 
clergy, and refuſe to pay tithes unleſs they are compelled by law. They 
neither uſe baptiſm, nor partake of the Lord's 1 They affect a 
peculiar plainneſs of dreſs, both as to the form and the colours of their 
cloaths, and they publickly declaim againſ reſiſtance, and the legality of 
going to war on any account. With , regard to the reſurrection of the 
body, and the doctrines of rewards and pyniſhments hereafter, and many 
other capital paints of Chriſtianity, they hays not yet explained them- 
ſelves authentically, SH | 

Were all the other peculiarities of this ſe to be deſcribed, argader not 
acquainted with it, would be apt to think it impoſſible that it ſhould aſſo- 
ciate with other Chriſtians. Nothing however is more certain, than that 
quakers are moſt excellent members of the community. The ſtrictneſs of 
their morality makes amends for the oddities of their principles, and the 
iimplicity of their living, for the wildneſs of their opinions. Their œco- 
nomy 15 admirable, for mou none of them pretend to any coercive 
— yet their cenſures are ſubmitted to as implicitly, as if they were 


omiſh bigots under an inquiſition, 

The higheſt pyniſhment is a kind of excommunication, which I ſhall 
not pretend to deſcribe, but which is taken off upon - repentance and 
amendment, and the party is readmitted into all the privi eges of their 
body, Their goyernment 1s truly republican, and admirably well adapted 
to their principles. They have an annual meeting, which is generally 
held at Londpn, in the month of May, and this is reſorted to by deputies 
from all parts of Great-Britain, Ireland, Holland, Germany, and the 
britiſh plantations. In this meeting is examined thg eedings of their 
other meetings, which are monthly and quarterly. Indecencies of every 
kind are cenſured, contributions are received, accounts are examined, and 
diſcourſes, exhortations, and ſermons are deliyered ſuitable to the exi- 
gency of the times, and their prevailing yicgs and immoralities. The 
good ſenſe for which this ſe& is remarkable, renders their leaders more 
repettable than thoſe which royalty or power appoint oyer other commu- 
nities, This, with the milyneſs of their behaviour, ſabricty, and * 
induſtry, haye raiſed them high in the eſteem of the legiſlature, which has 
ten indulged them by admitting of their affirmatign, inficad gf an oath in 
the courts of juſtice, 

[ ſhall not here enter into their political hiſtory, er in what manner one 
of their number, William Penn, formed that admirable eſtabliſhment of 
theirorder, which ſtill ſubſiſts in Pennſylvania. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 

+ 1t was found by experience, during the two laſt wars with 5 

4 wh that 
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_ " likewiſe, they muſt have been maſters of their country. This u 


modate themſelves to the common uſages of life, upon particular em. 


tions which they give to their brethren, by circular letters, from the 
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that theirprinciples were incompatible with either civil or military * 0 
ment; and conſequently, that, unleſs their enemies had been qu gie 


eat trouble with the mother - country, and it unfortunately happend 
— on as tenacious of their Property as of their princigh "Y 
Neceſlity and danger, however, at laſt compelled them to contribute i 5 
their own defence, by their purſes, though we do not find that 
it in their perſons ; from all which it appears that it would be umprall, 
cable to form quakers into a civil 1 of any kind. 
The ignorance of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſect, led th qu we 
into a thouſand extravagancies, by 22 and convulſions of the bog, ad 
which they termed the workings of the ſpirit. Barclay, Keith, and fo S+it: 
other metaphyſical heads, defended the doctrine, though they dN 
ſingularities of the profeflion. This ſoftened the ridicule: af the pu 
and Barclay's ſucceſſors have omitted in their behaviour and 
many of thoſe unmeaning ſingularities. The quakers, it is true, inge 
ral, ſtill retain the appellation of Friend, inſtead of Sir, and make d | 
Thou and Thee in diſcourſe ; neither are they very ready to pull of u ic 
hats, by way of civility or reſpect. They know, however, how teen "I: 


gencies, and the ſingularities of a quaker of addreſs are now but ud | 
cernible, and can give no offence to politeneſs, unleſs they are aftefted fb 

It is impoſlible to ſay any thing with certainty concerning the gung 
of quakers in England. In the beginning of the late reign they war 
eſtimated at 50,000; and J am apt to believe they are increaſed;" though 
that increaſe it not perceptible, by their laying aſide moſtof their ling 
larities. The regularity of their meetings is ſurpriſing, and the a 


yearly meetings, are worthy of imitation by the moſt civiliaed governmen 


The payment of tythes is a kind of a ſtanding grievance, becauſe ity WWW 
renewed every year. They are, however, ſteady in their tion toit t 


They who pay them voluntarily are always cenſured. The books relating te 


to their religion, which they print, muſt be licenſed by a committee be- 
fore they are diſperſed. | | | : 11/4: 6h 
Many families in England ſtill profeſs the Roman catholicreligion, and 0 
its exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the penal 
laws againſt papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet-theyar 
executed with ſo much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels himſelf ynder 
few hardſhips. Legal evaſions are found out for their double taxes upon pi 
their landed property, and, as they are ſubje& to none of the expences and 
troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending public offices, parliamentary ele. 
tions, and the like burdens, the Engliſh Roman catholics are in genen 
in good circumſtances, as to their private fortunes. The truth i, they 
know that a change of government, inſtead of bettering, would hurtthar 
ſituation, becauſe it would increaſe the jealouſy of the legiſlature, which 
would undoubredly expoſe them daily togreater Lacie and i 
ties. This ſenſible conſideration has of late rendered the Roman ö 
as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his majeſty has, and their intereſt 
election of members of parliament, which is conſiderable, has for 
thirty years paſt commonly gone for the court. Scarcely any Engliſh | 
man catholic, excepting thoſe who were bred, or had ſerved abroad, were 
engaged inthe rebellion of the year 1745, aud though thoſe un 


ENGLAND: 200. | 
reaefully obſerved, ſew or nene of them wers found guilty af dilloyal' | 
ere take my lea of the ſtare of religion-in-England, were it: 


ices. 

[ ſhould h | | | | 
| to mention theſe who profeſs no religion at all, and yet have 
Lupe tb upon the cireumſtances and ſtate of the eftabliſhed church. 
jeſe go under the name of free- chinkers, and they are divided into as 
ay ſects 2s Chriſtians themſelyes, Arians and Socinians, words well 
own to imply a diſbelief of che doctrines of the church of England, 
th regard to the Trinity, ſhelter themſelyes ungler the name of Free- 
uke. The Deiſt ſhakes himſelf looſe of all religious institutions, by 
eading Free-thinking. The fataliſt, who is of the worſt ſpecies of 
eilts, does the like, and What is fill worle, free-living is often the con- 
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e ence of free-thinking, as is ſeen in the unbounded diffipation, de- 
:bbs chery, and impiety of its profeſſors, What the effects of this irre- 
FANCY pion may prove, is Hard to ſay, but it ſeems not to be ſo general at 
gene. at as in any one reign finee the Revolution. This is in a great mea- 
le u e owing to the diſcouragement it meets with from the royal example, 
ther ich has brought an attendance upon religious ordinances into credit, at 
court and capital. Another eifeumſtanee in fayour of religion, is the 
met. ble proviſion which the enjoyment of a biſhopric, or a dignified ſtation 
dif the church makes for the younger ſons of noble families, The bench 
ed, f biſhops haz, at no time fince the reformation, been poſſeſſed by ſo 
aber any men of birth and quality; nor has it ever been known that ſo many 
7 dung perſons of rank and family, have been educated to the church as at 
nt, - . 
*. Laxcyace.] The Engliſh language is known to be a compound of 
MN moſt every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, 
der nd the Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates, and the words that 
mt, Wc borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are common to l 
ti I 


ther nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italianz, To deſcribe 
E would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but relatively 
tenjoys all the properties, without many of the defects of other European 
ngrages. It is more energetic, manly, and expreſſive, than either the 
French or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, and more eloquent 
fan the German, or the other northern tongues. It is ſubjeR, however, 
bo great provincialities in its accent, for the people of one county can 
arcely underſtand thoſe of another; but this happens in other countries, 
People of fortune and education in England, of both ſexes, commonly 
pither ſpeak or anderftand the French, and many of them, the Italian 
and Spaniſh ; but it has been obſerved, that foreign nations have great 
dificulty in underſtanding the few Engliſh who talk Latin, which is 
— 3 why that language is diſuſed in England, even by the 
profeſſions. | ; 
LEARNING AND LEAENED MEN,] England may be looked upon ag 
another word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great Alfred 
cultivated both in the time of the Saxons, when harbariſm and igno- 
ute oyerſpread the rſt of Europe, nor has there fince his time been 
ating a continual ſaccefſion of Jeamed men, who have diſtinguiſhe« 
Renſelves by their writings or ſtudies, Theſe are ſo numerous, that a 
we catalogue of their names, down to this day, would form à nderate 
olume, 
The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha, 
bitter of their learning, They are 12 and ſubitantial, and proves 
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for the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, ani che. 
veniency of its profeſſors ; witneſs the two univerſities of O 
Cambridge, inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the 
which were reſpected even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil 
induſtrious Leland, who was himſelf a moving. library, was the frd 
made a ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned x 
who preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII, whom he 
inſerted ſeveral of the blood be of both ſexes, particularly a fag 
daughter of the great Alfred, Editha, the queen of Edward the Con 
and other Saxon princes, fome of whom were equally devoted t 
„ o een derdeslis 
3 mg of the dark ages, it w un nable, if I f 
| Wor =! mention of that . of learning, and natural phie 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon, 
Verulam, as the latter was to Sir Iſaac Newton. A the othe 
curious works afcribed to him by Leland, we find treatiſes upon the 
and reflux of the Britiſh ſea, upon metallurgy, upon aſtronomy, 0 
graphy, and upon the impediments of knowledge. He led e 
2 III. and died at Oxford in 1248. The honourable Mr. Wal 
has preſerved. the memory of ſome noble and royal Engliſh authors, 
have done honour to learning and the Muſes, and to his work I a 
refer. Since the reformation, England reſembles a galaxy of literatun! 
and it is but doing juſtice to the memory of cardinal” Wolſey, thou 
otherwiſe a dangerous and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge that be 
his example and encouragement, laid the foundation of the polite 
and the revival of claſſical learning in England. As many of the Engl 
clergy had different ſentiments in religious matters, at the time of i 


reformation, encouragement was given to learned foreigners, do ene 

England. Edward VI. during, his ſhort life, did a great deal for 

encouragement of theſe foreigners, and ſhewed diſpolitions which, Wl 

he lived, mult have been extremely favourable to letters. Leamang, 

well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe in England, during t 
abet 


bloody bigotted reign of queen Mary. But Eliz „ her ſiſter, 
herſelf a learned priaceſs. She advanced many perſons of conſunn 
abilities, to high ranks, both in church and ftate, but ſhe ſeems tal 
conſidered their literary accompliſhments to have been only ſecondary! 
their civil. In this ſhe hewed herſelf a great politician, but the wt 
have been a more amiable queen, had ſhe raiſed genius from aeg 
for though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spencer's Muſe, ſhe ſuffered her 
to be ſo. much impoſed upon, by an unfeeling miniſter, that the pd 
languiſhed to death in obſcurity. - Though taſted the, beauties d 
the divine Shakeſpeare, yet we know not that he was dining 
by any particular acts of her munificence ; but her kate 
nobly ſupplied by her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politet 10 
of his age, and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were pars 
enius. 5 en 
. The t n ed learned foreigners in England, continued to 
reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other forel 
authors of diſtinction, even of different prin ning. He was Himel) 
reat author, but his example had a wonderful effect upon his ſbjech 
2 in his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of emic divinitj, ve 
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ated viſcout Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. He was 
wiſe the patron of Camden, and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries; 


ions to James J. { . . o | . 
His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, ially ſculpture, 


ond Athens, and the collections he made for that purpoſe; conſidering 
uniary difficulties, were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke * 
. imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out che amazing ſum 
400,0001. ſterling, upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities. The 
| of Arundel was, however, the great Mæcenas of that age, and by 
immenſe acquiſitions. he made of antiquities, . eſpecially his famous 
ble inſcriptions, may. ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement 
d utility of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. 
les and his court had little vr no reliſh for poetry, But ſuch. was 
generoſity in encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he 


bo marks to 1001, per annum, and a tierce of Spaniſh wine; which 
lary is continued to this day, + 5 MA f 
The public encouragement of learning, and the arts, ſuffered indeed an 
lipſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceeding uſurpation. 
any very learned men, however, found their ſituations under Cromwell, 
ough he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, ſo eaſy, that they 
lowed their ſtudies, to the great benefit of every branch of learning, 
d many works of vaſt literary merit appeared even in thoſe times 
ration, Uſher, Willis, Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious num 
r of other great names, were unmoleſted by that uſurper, and he would 
en have fled the univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it 
th any degree of ſafety to his government. * 11 
The reign of Charles II. was chiefly: diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- 
ency to which it carried natural knowledge; eſpecially by the inſtitu- 
n of the royal ſociety, The king himſelf was an excellent judge o 
boſe ſtudies, and though irreligious himſelf, England never abounded 
ore with learned and able divines, than in his reign: He loved paint- 
g and poetry, but was far more muniticent to the former than the lat- 
. The incomparable Paradiſe Loſt by Milton, was publiſhed in his 
pn, but ſo little read, that the impreſſion did not pay the expence 
15]. given by the bookſeller for the copy. The reign of Charles II. 
withſtanding the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of the polite arts, by 
me is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is digniſied with the 
nes of Boyle, Halley, Hook, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tillot- 
, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. The 
pit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtile, and true energy, than it ever 
ad known before. Claſſic literature recovered many of its native graces 


Ike, yet dir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regulatity, 
a ever had been known before in architecture, and many excellent 


ks are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Normuft it be for - 
that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was By him 


fe works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the whole, 
it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under great obli- 


ting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, | 
Jones, and other eminent artiſts, ſo that had it not been for the 
wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital, into a 


eaſed the ſalary of his poet laureate, the famous Ben Johnſon, from 


« though England could not under him boaſt of a Jories, and a Van- 
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— painters (for Lely and Eneller were ſoreignere) Hö 
\, 1 + Wd Phat of james II. though: he likewiſe had a taſte for the due a a 
chiefly gen 77 607 in the mce of literature, by thoſe compoſiting 
that were publiſhed by the Eng liſh divines againſt popery, an with 
for ſtrength of reaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were nn 
any age or country. { v4 * 
@ names of News and Locke adorned the teſgu uf Willian it 
a prince, who neither underſtood, nor loved learning, ur genius; 
ſhape. | It flouriſhed. however in his: reign, merely by the exceljengy 
of the ſoil, in which it had been planted. I; has been sägt ul 
taphyſieal reaſoning and a fqueamiſh ſcepticiſm im religious" man 
prevailed too much, and this has been generaly . indie, 
rence as to ſacred ſubjects. Argumentation, however, thereby acquind 
and has ſtil! preſerved a far more rational tone in every provinceof lit 
rature, than it had before, eſpecially in religion and philafophy.. 
--'Fhe moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with thei 
ments which learning, and all the polite arts, received under theeu{ic 
of queen Anne, and which put her caurt, at leaſt, on a footingith thi 
of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplended days. Many of the great wen ui 
had figured in the 8 the Stuarts and William, were ſtill alive, ad 
in the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſpnung up, in ty 
republic of learning and the arts. Addifon, Prior, Pope, Swikt, lad 
Bolingbrook, lord Shafteſbury, Arburthnot, Congreve, Steele Rowe, 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but bene 
tioned to be admired, and the Engliſh were as triumphant in Riems 
as in war. Natural and moral philoſophy pace wick the polite an 
and even religious and political diſputes contri to the advancement 
learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws. of Kugland alle 
| culative matters. 3 8 * 7 % 
The miniſters of George I. were the ns of erudition, and font 
of them were no mean proficients themſelves, I have already obſerve 
that in this reign a poet held the pen of firſt ſecretary of e, thoag 
ou Addiſon's talents were very inadequate to the poſt, andhus teruper 
more. ; 81 . 
Though George II. was himſelf no Mzcenas, yet h reign yielded 
none of the preceding, in the numbers of learned and. ingen meal 
produced. The bench of biſhops was never known the ſo-wel pn 
vided with able prelates, as it was in the early [years of bus reign, 
full proof that his nobility and miniſters were, judges, of literary quali 
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cations, In other departments of erudition, the favour of the publ In 
generally ſupplied the coldneſs of the court. After the rebellion in is ſp 
ear 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered as firſt miniſter, the feet ad 
between government and literature was in a great. meaſure removed la 
and men of genius began then to taſte the royal bounty. In this ku th 
reipn the royal academies of. Woolwich and Portſmouth: were oftab! 
the firſt for teaching every branch of the military ſciences; the latter 4 
teaching thoſe branches of the mathematics, which. more immediately . 
late to navigation - 2 | 4 
The reign of his grandfon promiſes to. renew a golden age to learn 0 


and all the arts. Ihe noble inſtitution of a royal academy, and his 5 
Jeny's generous munificence to men of merit, in every ſtudy, have mo 


„ 


4 


own an illuſtrious, refulgence round his court, which muſt endear his 
demory to future generatlens. e 3 . 

legdes learning, and the flag Arts in general, the Engliſh excel; in 
hat we call, che peed profeſſions. Their courts of Fu are adorned 
th greater abilities and virtues, perhaps,” than thoſe which any other 
quntry can of. A remark le inſtance of which occurs in 
ointment for. the laſt 200 years of their lord chancellors, who hold 
de hioheſt and the moſt uncontroulable Judicial ſeat in the dom, 
Let it is acknowledged by all parties, that during that time, their bent 
IU remained unpolluted by. corruption, or partial affeQions. The fe 
Inflances that may be alledged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wil- 
al guilt upon the parties. The great lord chancellor Bacon was cen- 
fred indeed: for corrupt practices, but malevolence itſelf does not f. 
ut he was guilty any er than in too much indulgence to his ſervants. 
The caſe 2 5 of his ſucceſſors is ill more favourable to his memory, 
4 his cenſure reflects diſgrace only upon his enemies; and his Io 
vu, in the eyes of every man of candour and conſcience, acquitted, not 
aly of iBual but intentional guilt. Even Jefferies, infernal as he was, 
in his politics, never was accuſed of partlality in the cauſes that 
came before him as chancellor. | ger de 

| muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquence, has 
deen much ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of the 

le, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learne 
md always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part, but the many re- 
ligious ſets in England require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 
glquence, An unaccountable notion has however * even among 
the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incompatible with the former, 
if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened by thoſe 
of language, with which they are adorned. A ſhort time, per- 
WT haps, may remove this prepoſſeſſion, and convinee the clergy, as well as 
Jaty, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt hand-mald of argumen- 

tation, The reader, however, is not to imagine that I am infinuating, 
that the preachers of the Engliſh church are deſtitute of the graces of el 
cution ; ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them, in the 
purity and perſpicuity of language, though I think that if they conſulted 
more than they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with more 
efeft, If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths of 
1onorant enthuſiaſts, are attended with the amazing effects we daily ſee, 
#at muſt not be the conſequence, if they were exerted in reality, and 
ſupported with ſpirit and learning. | 
_ The laws of England are of ſo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral plead- 
ngs at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of 
ſpeech, and I am apt to think that the pleading in oe Ciceronian manner 
would make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminſter-hall. The Engliſh 
layers, however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in 
cdetorie and reaſoning. | 
, Parliamentary ſpeaking not being bound down to that precedent which 
required in the courts +] law, no nation in the world can produce fo 
any examples of true eloquence, as the Englith ſenate in its two houſes, 
"neſs the fine ſpeeches made” by both parties, in parliament, in the 
ſign of Charles. I. and thoſe that have been printed ſince the acceſſion of 
cle preſent family, Re 
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Magdalen, was founded by William Patten, alias Wainflfet, hjſbop! 


' Wincheſter, and lord chance 


206 | ENGLAND: 
Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, and all the 0 or f 
preſerving life, have been d into BR perfection by the bag 
nd every member of the is hot profeſſion, is ſure of an 2 ul 
ing at the bar of the public. The ſame may be faid'of m 
trical exhibitions. 22 a wa: and mechanifi et are „ 
u 


England to ſciences, and that too without any public nean 


but that given hy private n and gentlemen, who afſociate th 


ſelves for that purpoſe, In ſhip building, , clock-work, and 
branches of eatery they ſtand untiyall lee” 2 Fg N 

n 26 4 gens An entioned the two aniretg 
which have be oe the ſeminaries of mote 


literary iche s certain that their e uildings, wh 
of late years, in ſplendor and architecture, rival the moſt ſuperb x 
 edifices, the rich endowments, the liberal caſe and. Tang yillity ein 
by thoſe who inhabit them, ſur als all the ideas which foreignen, 
viſit them, conceive. of literary ſocieties, . $o reſpectable are they ind 
foundations, that each univerſity ſends two members tothe Britiſh y 
ment, and their chancellors and officers haye ever a ciyil uriſdiftiono 
their ſtudents, the better to ſecure their independency.. Their coll 


- In their revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other univerſity 


In Oxford there are 20, beſides five halls, that we! not endowed, al 
where the ſtudents maintain themſelves, The colleges of Oxford as 
Univerſity, founded, as ſome ſay, by Alfred the Great, 
Baliol, founded b john Baliol, king of Scots, in 1263. 
Merton, founded Walter of Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and hy 
chancellor of England, 3 in 1267. 
Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, 
Jord' treaſurer of England, 
Oriel, founded 77 Edward II. in the year 1324. 
Queen” $, ended by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Phi 


conſort to Edward III. in her honour. 

New College, founded in 1386, by William of Wickham, my 
. Wincheſter, but finiſhed by Thomas de 1 archbiſhop of Yom, 
and lord high chancellor, in 17 ar 14 


All Souls, founded by Henry kicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury. i 


lor, in the year 1458. 

Brazen Noſe, founded in 1509, by William Smith, biſho . Lincol, 
Corpus Chriſti, founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, biſuop of Wincheſte 
Chriſt Church, founded b alive Wolſey in 1515, but completed 

by others, and is now the cat thedral of the dioceſe, 

Trinity, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the reforniation 
St, John Baptiſt was founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lod 

Mayor of London, 

Jeſus, was begun by Hugh Price, prebendary of Rocheſter, and app® 
priated to the Welch, 

Wadham, ſo called from its founder Nicholas Wadham, of * 
mire, Eſq, It was begun by him in the year 1609, but finiſhed after 

death, by his lady, in 1613. 


Pembroke, ſo called in honour of the carl of Pembjoke, then m—_—_ 
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aneellar, was founded by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq; and Richard Wright 
B-2..D. i 1024.34, rt edt hs G | 
8 crefled into a college, by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aﬀey, 


21 : 


duo To theſe 19 may be added Hertford college, 8 Hart- Hall; but 
at having paſſed the great ſeal in the year 1740, for ereQing it into 
llege, that deſign is now carrying into execution | 9, 
55 — balls __ theſe Follow: Alban hall, Edmund hall, St. 
Vs hall, New-in hall, and St. Mary Magdalen hall. e e 
The colleges of Cambridge are, 3 5 * 
Peter-honfę, founded by Hugh, Balſham, prior of Ely, in 1257, who 
x5 afterwards biſhop of that ſee. 2 . 33 
Clare-hall, founded in 1340, by a benefaction of lady Elizabeth Clare, 
unteſs of Alſtor. | $907 BY 40 
Pembroke hall, founded ſeven years after, by a counteſs of Pembroke. 
St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti, founded about the ſame time, by the 
ited guilds, or fraternities of Corpus Chriſti, and the Bleſſed Virgin. 
Trinity hall, founded by Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, about the year 


Conil and Cains, founded by Edmund de Gonvil in 1348, completed 
py biſhop OR and additionally endowed 200 years after, by John 
ius, a clan. 5 : | 
King's dolle e, founded by Henry VI. and completed by his ſucceffors. 
ueen's coll „was founded by the ſame king's conſort, but finiſhed 
y Elizabeth, wife to Edward IV. | | 
Catherine hall, founded by Richard Woodlark in 1 75: * 
Jeſus college, founded by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign of 
- | 
Chl college was founded about the ſame time, by that king's mother, 
Margaret counteſs of Richmond. | 
St. John's college was founded by the ſame lady. 4h 
Magdalen college was founded by Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. | | 
Trinity college was founded by Henry VIII. A, 
Emanuel college, by Sir Walter Mildmay, in 1584. Sidney college 
ws founded by Thomas Ratcliff, earl of Suſſex, in 1588, and had its 
name from his wife Frances Sidney. 7 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, |} The antiquities of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFIAL, | either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or 
Dawiſh, and Anglo-Normanic; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw 
00 great light upon ancient hiſtory. The chief Britiſh antiquities, are 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire, 
wich probably were places of ſacred worſhip in the times of the Druids. 
Nonehenge is, by Inigo Jones. Dr. Stukeley, and others, deſcribed as a 
regular circular ſtructure, The betty of the work conſiſts of two circles, 
ad two ovals, which are thus compoſed. The upright ſtones are placed 
{ three feet and a half diſtance — each other, and joined at top-by 
oer-thwart ſtones, with.tenons fitted to the mortiſes in the uprights, for 
keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaſtly large, 
pairing two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ” thc. in 
*1ght ; others are leſs in proportion. The upright are wrought a little. 
- a Chiſſel, and ſomething tapered ; but the trar ſoms, or over- 
art ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and 
| O 4 eighty 


© 


i bun neter; between which,' and the pert t. circle, ther! 
x of three hundred feet in circumference, -which has a L - 
_ awfuheffe& on the beholders, After all the deſcriptibis of, and ike 
tions upon, this celebrated antiquity, by ingenidus writers, 4 W 
be denied, that it bas given riſe to many extravagant ridieuly wy 
tures, from the time of Leland, who has been very paMtieularaytely 
jeſt, down to Stukeley, who, on a favourite point of "antiquity ww 
times formed the moſt enthuſiaſtic conjeQurts, The' barrowntha w 
near this monument, were certainly graves of perſons of bath tes) al 
nent in peace or war; ſome of them having been opened; and hon 
arms, and antienttrinkets, found within them. 79 
Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge, are to be met wid 


- 


in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, 'and many odd 
parts of England, as well as in Scotland and the Iſles, which have buy 
already mentioned. e * W *. 

The Roman antiquities in England, conſiſt chiefly of altar, ada 
numental W a8 which inſtruct us as to the le onary ſtation iſ 
he Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their 

he Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the d well 
military policy of thoſe conquerors, Their veſtiges are ae 


ne is mentioned by Leland as beginning at Dover, and paſſin 
Kent | 52 from thence to St. Eaban z. ie as, 
- Towceſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's hill near Shrewſbury, en ey Sta 
ton, and fo ned fers middle of Wales to Cardigan! The 75 Vi 
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Militaris called Herman-ftreet, paſſed from London thtough 
where a branch of it, from Pomfret. to Doncaſter, ſtrikes gut ih thewek 
ward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence to Aldhy 
where it again joined Hermen-ſtreet. There would, however, benonl 
of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in England, mam f w 
| ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways, The great can f Any: 
del, the celebrated Engliſh antiquary, had formed a noble plan ford: 
ſcribing thoſe which paſs through Bulle and Surry towards London; bit 
the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertzing. Theremay 
of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over England. Their its 
tions are generelly ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to hae 
been ſo complete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that were the 
conſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England, though I i c. 
tain from the baths and teſſerated pavements, that hays been fund 
different parts, that their chief officers and magiſtrates lived into « 
| villas. Roman walls have likewiſe been found in England} and, pet- 
haps, upon the borders of Wales, many remains of their fortieation 
and caftles are blended with thoſe of a later date; and it ts difficult kr 
the moſt expert architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courtrare wn 
entirely Roman. The private cabir.ets of noblemen and genesen, © 
well as the public repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman ans 
coins, Fbulæ, trinkets, and the like that have been found in England; 
but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in Enp! js the 
prætenture, or wall of Severus, commonly called the Pitts way, m. 
ning through Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tinmonti 
and ending at Solway Firth, being about eighty miles In length The 
wall at rl conſiſted only of ſtakes and turf, with a ditch ; but Seen 
built it with ſtone forts, and turrets, at proper diſtances, 0 that excl 
might have a fpeedy communication with the other, and KW ou 
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+ by a ditch, or vallum, to the north, and a military high* 
tm bf Mee This igious work, however, was — 
ed to ſtrike the Scots arid Picts with terror, than to give any real ſecs 
ney to the Roman fefions. In ſome places, the wall, the valium, and 
the road, are plainly diſcernible, and the latter ferves as a foundation for 
\ modern work of the fame kind, carried on at the public expence.” "A 
critical account of the Roman antiquities in England, is among the de- 
derata of hiſtory, but perhaps it is too great a deſign for anyoge man W 
execute, as it cannot be done without viſiting every place, and every ob- 

ject in ſon. od „ 7 
Wieden antiquities in England eonſiſt ehieſſy in eccleſiaſtical edifices, 
and places of ſtrength. At Wincheſter is ſhewn the round table of king 
Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this table has 
been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, perhaps with reaſon z buk 
(fit is not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon! The cathedral of Wincheſter 
ſerved as the burial-place of feveral Saxon — whole bones were col- 
letted together by biſhop Fox, in fix lar en cheſts. Many monu- 
ments of Saxon antiquity preſent themſelves· all over the kingdom, tho 
they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normannicy and the Britiſh 
Muſeum contains ſeveral: ſtriking original ſpecimens of their learnin 
Many Saxon charters figned by the king, and his nobles, with à plain 
troſs inſtead of their names, ate ſtill to be met with, The writiag is neat 
and legible, and was a!-1ys performed by a clergyman, who athxed the 
nate and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to his reſpective croſs. The 
Daniſh erections in England are hardly diſcernable from the Saxon. © The 
forms of their camps are round, and generally built upon eminences, but 
their forts are ſquare, * L 
All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, which I chuſe 
to call ©, becauſe though the princes under whom they were raiſed 
were of Norman original, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, 
with Engliſh.money. . York-minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall, and abbey 
are. perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic 
manner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek 
and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the 
kingdom are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. In 


of curioſities, It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found 
in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That under 
the old caltle of Ryegate in Surry, is very remarkable, and ſeems to have 
been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, in times 
of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round which 
runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for fitting upon ; and tradition 
lays, that it was the room in which the barons of Bugland met, during 
their wars with king John, The rock itſelf is ſoft, and very icable ; 
but it is hard to ſay, where the excavation, which 1s continued in a ſquare 
palage, about ſix feet high and four wide, terminates, becauſe the work 
fallen in ſome places. . ' | 
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* About the year 1767 or 1768, one Brown cavſcd ſuch little remains of this wall as 
the en mics of antiquiry had left, near Heddon, to be pulled down. nd applied to mend - 
ing the highways, althongh, as my authority obſexves, there was plenty of ſtones in the 
Kiphbeuiboog, | 4 e | The 


ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the name 
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be natural curioſities.in England are ſo various; that I caq ff 


chem only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveralmet 
cinal Waters and ſprings, which are to be found in every paß of & 
country. They have been analiſed with great accuracy and Gare, 5 


ſeveral learned naturaliſts, who, as their intereſts or inclinations 1 
them, have not been {paring in recommending their ſalubrious quali 
England, however, is not ſingular in its medicinal water, though in fone 
counties the diſcovering and examining them is ſcarce worth while, h 
England, a much frequented well or ſpring, is a certain eſtate t6it 


prietor. The moſt remarkable of theſe wells have been dividedintoth 


for bathing, and thoſe for purging. The chief of the former lie in & 


merſetſhire; and che Bath waters are famous through all the world, bod 


For drinking and bathing. Spaws of theſame kind are found at ene 


rough, and other parts of Yorkſhire; at Tunbridge in Kent ; pig 


and Dulwich in Surry ; Acton and Iſlington in Middleſex. Here al 
are many remarkable ſprings ; whereof ſome are impregnated either nis 
ſalt, as that at Droitwitch in Worceſterſhire ; or ſulphur, as the, famousnel 
of . e in Lancaſhire ; or bituminous. matter, as that at Pitchfordin 
Shropſhire. Others haye a petrifying quality, as that near Lutte 
in Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping well in the weſt- riding of. Yarklhin, 
And finally, ſome ebb and law, as thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, ad 
Laywell, near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hour, 
To theſe we may add that remarkable fountain near Richard's callle in 
Herefordſhire, commonly called Banewell, which is generally full 
4mall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though often cleared out, A 
Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the famous burning well; th 
water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; yet there is ſo ſtrong a vopourd 
ſulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon applying a light to it, the 
of the water is covered with a flame, like that of burning ſpirit, 
which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits ſo fierce a heat that meat may 
— — over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when taken out of the 
wits OY | 

- Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natgral curioſities. The Man Ta, 
or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but neve 
diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame place; 
this is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and 
fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of whatdepth 
is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, whered 
the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of Poole' 
hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opens intoa 
very lofty vault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. The height is cer. 
tainly very great, yet much ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, whoreckon 
it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though in length it exceeds that 
-dimenſion : a current of water, which runs along the middle, adds, by 
its ſounding ſtream, re-echoing on all ſides, very much to the aftonills 
ment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. The drops of water which bang 


from the roof, and on the fides, have an amuſing effect; for they nat 


only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the guides, * 
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® T his extraordinary heat has been found to 7 roceed from a vein of cogls, which bat 
been ſince dug from under this well, at which time the uncommon warmth crate 
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are of a petrifying, quality, they harden in ſeveral places into 
2 . e of a ſtrong 5 may paſs 
for lions, fonts, organs, and the like. The entrance into that natural 
wonder, which is, from its hideouſneſs, named the Devil's Arſe, is wide 
it firſt, and upwards of thirty. feet perpendicular. Seyeral cottagers 


ce, which is particularly beautiful, by being chequered by vatious 
coloured ſtones. Theſe are 3 moſt celebrated natural excayations in 
England, where they are beheld with great wender, but are nothing com- 


dome ſpots of England are ſaid to have a perrifying quality. We are 
told, that near Whitby in Yorkſhire, are found certain ſtones, reſem- 
bling the folds. and wreaths of a_ ſerpent ; alſo. other ſtones of ſeveral 
ſzes, and ſo exactly round as if artificially made for cannon balls, which 
being broke, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, 
wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glou- 
ceſlerſuire, ſtones are found, re embling cockles; oiſters, and other teſta- 
ceous marine animals. Thoſe curioſities, however, in other countries, 
would, as ſuch, make but a poor appearance, and even in England they 
ue often magnified by ignorance and credulity. | g 
Cities, TOWNS, rokrs, AND. OTHER } This head is fo very ex- 
EDIFICES, PUCLIC'AND PRIVATE. . \ tenfivethatI can only touch 
upon objects that can aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its importance, 
granduer, or utility. | | rr, | 
London *, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion ; it appears to have been founded between the reigns 
of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain ; for we are told 
by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon 
alter became the capital of the iffand. It was firſt walled about with 
hewn ſtones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the walls 
formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven prin- 
cipal gates, The fame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee ; for it appears that 
the biſhop of London was at the council of Arles, in the year 314: he 
alſo ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins.” .. = 
London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurprizing extent, of prodigious 
wealth, and of the moſt ex:enſive trade. This city, when conſidered with 
all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat of liberty, 
the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. London 
15 the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun- 
ties in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, to which every 
part ſend their commodities, from whence they again are ſent back into 
every town in the nation, and to every part of the world, From hence 
7 innumerable 
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London is ſituated in 519 31“ north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 270 
foth-eaſt of Dublin 180 miles welt of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, goo ſouth- 
vel! of Copenhagen, 620 north - weſt of Vienna, 390 ſouth-weſt of Stockholm, 800 north- 
taſt of Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, 850 north-caſt of Liſbon, 1360 north-weſt of 
C.nfantinople, and 1414 ſouth-weſt of Moſcow. 1 


parable to thoſe that exiſt in Germany, and other parts of Europe and 


— 
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dwell under it, who ſeem in à great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers + 
into the cavern, which is eroſſed by four ſtreams of water, and then it is 
thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral places, makes a, noble ap- 
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| . Ham hence ariſes chat circulation in the national 
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dor the building of boats and 
tze river for the building men of war. As this city is about ſity mike 


theatre towards the north, and is continued for near twenty miles an il 


. | | 
f theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Wet: 
religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels; 11 chapels belonging to ih G. 


* 


innamerable carriages, by land and water are conſtantly employed: wg 


\ - 


wo Tree agen | , oe ee 
every patt healthful,” vigorous, and in à proſperous ccndieige ! 
lation That is equally beneficial to the head, 50 the moſt D 
bers. Merchants are here as rick as noblemen ; witneſs t ncredilþ 
_  Joans to government; and there is ro place in the world where the ſhop 
of radeien make fuch 2 noble and elegant appearance, br betty 
It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which though no 
the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commetrebt 22yin 
de world, It being continually filled with fleets, failing 0 % ten th 
. moſt diftant climates ; and its banks being from London- idge to Blick 
wall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval” totes, Wi 
three large wet docks, thirty-two dry docks, and thir -three yards fy 
dhe building of 22 for the uſe of the merchants, beſitles the | Jacerallory 
boats and lighters; and the king's lower dow 


eiftarit from the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful all te 
benefits of navigation, without the danger of being furpri by | 
Heets, or of being annoyed by the moiſt yapours of the ſea,"” Jt ike reyy. 
larly from the ' water-fide, and extending itſelf on both det along h 


| hanks, reaches a prodigious length from eaſt to weſt in'a Kd amph. 


Ades, in a facceſſion of magnificent villas, and populous villages, the 
country ſeats of gentlemen and tradeſmen; whither the latter retire forth 
benefit of the freſh air, and to relax their minds from the hurry of bak 


neſs. The regard paid by the legiſlature to the roperty of the ſub the 
Has hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for its extenſion. . | by 
The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain It enten ha 
However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed "wo be tho ye: 
ſeven miles, from Hyde. park corner to Poplar ; and its breadth; in fode mo 
Places three, in others two; and in others again not much above half bre 
mile. Hence the circumference of the whole is almoft eighteen mile, Th 


But it is much eaſier to form an idea of the large extent af à Gy dint» 
gvlarly built, by the number of the people, who are computell ih bene 
2 million; and from the number of edifices devoted to the {rice 


minſter, there are 102 pariſh churches, and 6g chapels of the e bel 


s, Dutch, Danes, &c, 33 baptiſt meetings; 26 independent mett 
ings ; 28 preſbyterian meetings; 19 popith chapels, and meeting-houks 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, an peo le of various ſects; and tlire 
Jews ſyna gues. So that there are 326 places devoted to retigions wor- 
Mip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile of nen without reckowing the 
21 out-pariſhes, uſually included within the bills of mortality. f 

There are alſo in and near this city 100 alms-houſes, about 20 boſi- 
tals and infirmaries, three colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh-markets; 
one market for live cattle, two other markets more particularly for herbs; 


and 23 other markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 public 169 
' Fquares, beſide thoſe within any ſingle buildings, as the Temple, &. ere 
three bridges, 49 halls for companies, eight public ſchools, free- 90 


Khools; and 131 charity ſchools, which proride education for . 
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Aten; 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee-houſe, 5975 alechouſes 3 
1000 hackney- oaches; 400 ditto bee ooo ſtreets, lanes, courts, 
ad alleys, and 130,000 dwelling-houſes, containing, as has been already 
obſerved, about 1,000,000 inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, 
confunte/ annuully the following articles of proviſions: 6K. 7 


lack cattle 9 TIS ' ' — 
Sheep and lambe — Pay 
Calves more — 
U | 
Poultry, and wild-fow! innumerable | 
Mackarel fold at Bilkingſgate * 
0 , buſhels — — 115,536 


wry boats with cod, haddock, -whiting, &c. over and | 
above thoſe brought by land-carriage, and great en- 1,398 
tities of river and ſalt - ſiſh — — 4 | 

Butter, pounds weight, about— — — 16,000,000 


Cheeſe, ditto, about — — — 20,000,006 
Gallons of milk © owner — «&oooo_ woo — 7,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beer — — — 1572014 


Tons of foreign wines — — — 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled waters, above 31,000,006 
Pounds weight of candles, above — — 11,000,000 
London bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry H. about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time gave 
riſe to the notion that it was built upon wook-packs ; from that time it 
has undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly fince the 
year 1756, when the houſes were taken down, and the whole rendered 
more convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carri is 31 feet 
broad, and ſeven feet on each ſide for foot paſſengers. It croſſes the 
Thames where it is 915 feet broad, and has at preſent 19 arches of about 
20 feet wide each, but the centre one is conſiderably larger. 
Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the moſt compleat and 
tructures of the kind in the known world. It is bwilt entirely of ſtone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; which 
15 above 300 feet broader than that at London-bridge. On each fide is a 
ine balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The width 
of the bridge is 44 feet, having on each fide a fine foor-way'for paſſengers. 
It conſiſts of 14 piers, and 1 3 large and two fmall arches, all ſemi-cir · 
cular, that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the reft decreafing four 
feet each from the other; fo that the two laſt arches of the 1 3 great ones, 
we each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40,0001. in ſtone, and 
materials, is always under water. This magnificent ſtructure was 
degun in 1738, and finiſhed in 1750, at the expence of 389,000 l. de= 
raved by the parliament. 
lack. frĩars bridge Ralls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either 
n magnificence or workmanſhip ; but the ſituation of the ground on the 
wo ſhores, obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches; which, how- 
ever, have a very fine effect; and many unqueſtionable judges prefer it 
© Weſtminſter-bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, ad finiſhed in 
i779, at the expence of 152,840 1. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 
faſengers. It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſfance between thoſe pf 
| Weſt. 
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ſinking manner. Another bridge facing Southampton-ſtreet,, Corey 
| Garden, with a continuation of the terrace on — ſide —— thale o 
the Adelphi and Somerſet-houſe, would anſwer all the — 


- of ornament and convenience. '- .. 


- 


The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt ious, magnificent, ad 
regular Proteſtant church in the world... The length. Within i $00 fu. 
and its height, from the marble pavement to- the croſs, on the top of th 
capola, is 340. It is built of Portland. ſione, according to the Greek 
and Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of N. Pater, 
at Rome; to which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior. Saint Paul's chf 
the principal work. of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and-undoubtedly the onh 
work of the ſame magnitude, that ever was compleated by one man. I 
lived to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf 
laid the firſt ſtone. It takes up fix acres of ground, though the what 
length of this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's 
| The expence of rebuilding it after the fire of London, was defrayedbys 
duty on coals, and is computed at.a million fterling. - 
Weſtminſter- abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, isa vene. 
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rable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte, It was firſt builtby Edna 


the Confeſſor; king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry 
VII. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repoſitory of 
the deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility; and here are alſo monumeny 
erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious perſonages, con- 
manders by ſea and land, philoſophers, poets, &c. - In 2 reign of queen 
Anne, 40001; a year, out of the coal duty, was granted by parliament 
for keeping it in repair. P ** 

The inſide of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is admired for 
its lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory of Sir Chril 
topher Wren. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſteeples of St. Mary-le-Boy, 
and St. Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in then kind 
of any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules for ſuch 
erections. Few churches in or about London are without ſome beauty. 
The fimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the purelt 
of ancient architecture. That of St. Martin's in the Fields would 
noble and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a proper point of view. bete 
ral of the new churches are built in an elegant taſte,| and even ſome-vf 

the chaples have gracefulneſs and proportion to recommend them... The 
Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, is oe a very ſmall part of a-noble 
palace, defigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſidence, and as it now 
ſtands, under all its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and ornaments, ale 1 
the higheſt ſtile and execution of architecture. 2 1 
Weſtminſter-hall, though on the out- ſide it makes a mean, and no ven 
adventageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in the world, it being 220 feet long, and 70 broad, It 
roof is the fineſt of its kind that can be ſeen. Here are held the corous- 
tion feaſts of our kings and queens; alſo the courts of chancery, kings 
bench, and common pleas, and above ſtairs that of the exchequer- 

That beautiful column, called the Monument, erected at the charge dt 

the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, Þ 
juſtly worthy of notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, er- 
ceeds all the obelifks and pillars of the anci-nts, it being 202 feet be; 
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latter to Whitehall, 'and-diſcovers the : majeſty of Sc. 2 5 


Sees. 
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; ir- caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, vchich is about 30 

1 L top, from hence there are other ſteps, made for. perſons 
"ok out at the top of all, which 1s faſhioned like an urn, with a flame 
ſuing from it. On the baſe of the monument, next the ſtreet;. the de- 
action of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers: by Charles II. | 
abe brother, is emblematically repreſented in baſs relief. The north 
und ſouth fides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the one defcrib- 
bog its dreadful deſolation *, and the other its ſplendid reſurre&ion ; and 
on the eaſt fide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was begun and 
ied, The charge of erecting this monument, which was begun by 
vr Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, amounted 
to upwards of 13,0001, _ e eee ol 
The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is faid to have coſt 
above 80,000 l. | . nee 1 5 
The terrace in the Adelphi would do honour to the pureſt ages of archi- 
tecture, and has laid open one of the ſineſt proſpects in the world. 

We might here give a deſcription of the Tower t, Bank of England, 
the New-treaſury, the Admiralty-office, and the Horſe-guards at White- 
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e Which may be thus rendered: la the year of Chriit, 1666, Sept, a, eaſtward. from 
hence, at the diſtance cf 202 feet, (the height of this column) a terrible fire broke our 
about midnight; which driven on by a high wind, not only waſted the adjacent parts, but 
alſo very remote placcs, with incredible. crackling and fury. It confumed $g char 

the city-gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, hoſp-tals, ſchools, libraries, a v 
nomber of ſtately edifices, 13,0co dwelling-houſts, and 400 fireets. Of the 26 wards, 
it uiterly deſtroyed 15, and left eigbt others ſhattered and balf burnt. The ruins of the 
city were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple church; and 
from the north-eaſt along the wall to Holborn-bridge. To the eſtates and fortunes of. 
the citizens it was mercileſs, but to their lives very favourable, that it might in all thin 
reſemble the laſt conflagration of the worlds The deſtruction was ſudden ; for in a ſm 
ſpace of time the city was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three days 
after, when this fatal fire had baffled all human counſels and endeavours, in the opinion 
of all, it ſtopped, as it were by a command from heaven, and was on every ſide extin- 


f la examining the curioſities of the Tower of London, it will be proper to begin with 
thoſe on the outhde the principal gate; the firſt thing a ſtranger uſually goes to viſit is 
the wild beaſts ; which, from their ſituation, firſt pretent themielves: for having entered 
the outer gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur-guard, the keep: rs houſe preſents it ielt 
before you, which is known by a pa nted lion on the wall, and another over the door 
which leads to their dens, By ringing a bell, and paying ſixpence cach perſon, you may 
ably gain admittance, 1 
next place worthy of obſervation is the Mint, which comprehends near one-third 
of the Lower, aud contains houſes for all the officers belonging to the coinage. On paſſing 
the principal gate you ſee the White Tower huilt by William the C xnquieror, This is a 
large, quite, i regular ſtone building, ſituated almoſt in the centre, no one ſide anſwering 
to another, nor any of its wa'ch towets, of which there are four at the top, built a ike. 
One of theſe towers is now converted into an obſerva ory. In the firſt ſtory are two noble 
rooms, one of which is a ſmall armoury for the ſea ſervice, it hay ng various ſorts of 
arms, very curi-nſly laid vp, for abore to, ooo ſeamen. In the other room are mayy 
cloſets and pr:fſes, all filled with warlike engines and inſtruments of death. Over this 
are two other floors, one pr ncipally filled with arms; the other with arms and other 
warſite inſtruments, as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axcs, and chevaux de frize. In the upper 
ſtory, are kept match, ſheep ſkins, tanned hides, &e and in a litile room, called Julius 
Cars chapel, are depofited ſome records, containing perheps the ancient uſages and 
au toms of the place. In this bu iding are alſo preſerved the models of the new in- 
rented engines of deſtrut ion, that have from time to time been preſented to the go- 
rernment, Near the ſouthweſt angle of the White Tower, is the Spaniſh armoury, 
n which are depoſited the ipnils of what was vainly called the Invincible Armada; in 
order to p-rpe:uate to lateſt, poſterity, the memory of that ſignal victory, obtained 
by the Englich over the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. * 
þ | 1 
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all, the Manfion-houſe of the lord-mayor, the Ex ie tus 
| © houſe, and a'vaſt number of other public buildings; beds the oh 


Von now come to the grand Store houſe, a noble boi to the northwand of 

_ _ _ White Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadih; 4 was begun jy 

Tung James II. wha built it to the firſt floor; but it was finiſhed by king Williza Ii 

ho crefted that magnificent room called the New, or Small At 0 Which thy, 

prince, wich queen Mary his conſort, dined in great form, bavitg all the Wee 

men and labouyers to attend them, dreff«d in white gloves and aprons, the lf bald 

the order of ary To this noble room you are led br door, adjoining ig 

| theealt of the Tower chapel, which leads to a g and ſlair- caſe ot Fs way 

ie leff ſide of the uppermoſt landing · place is the work-ſhop, in which are conſ in 

employed about 14 furbiſhers, in elean ng, repairing, and new placing the arths On of 
terivg the armoury, you ſee what they call a wilderneſs of arms, fo arti 

that at one view you behold arms for near $0 oo men, all bright, and fit for ſerrigy 

Aa fight which it is impoſſible to behold without aſtoniſhment ; and belides thoſe expo 

to view, there were, before the late war, 16 8 euch cheſt holding abou 

1,200 muſkets. The arms were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Harris who contrived io ia 

them in this beau.iful ofder, both here and in the guard chamber of Hamptons, 

He was 2 common . gem-ſmith ; but after he had performed this work, which % 

admiration of people of all nations, he was allowed a penſion from the crown for by 


on, = wk : : | 
Upon the ground floor under the ſmall armoury, is a Jarge rob of equal ee 
with that, ſuyported by 30 pillars, all hung round with implements of wat. 1M 
room, which is 24 feet high, has a paſſage in the middle 16 feet wide. A e ee 
ſdeh a variety of the moſt drtadtul engines of deſtruction, before whoſe under ie ml 
edifices the nobleſt works of art, and numbers of the burhdn fþeties, ll lon 
Mm one common and undiſtinguiſtred ruin, one cannot help img that hol hor 
Inventions had (tilt Jain, ke a falſe conception, in the womb of nutte, never" in hulk 
been ripened into birth. | , | 
- The Horſe Armonry is 4 plain brick building, a little to the eaſtward rhe wil 
Tower; and is an edifice father convenient than elegant, where the ſpecłtot i extern 
with a repreſentation of thoſe Kings and heroes o/ our ot mation; with whoſe jan 
pions it is to be ſuppoſed he is well acqvaintet : ſome of them eqtippeCanTivly 
on horſchack, in the ſame bright and ſhining armour they were uſed to went when the 
performed thoſe glorwus actions that give them a diſtinpuifbed place in the Britiſh ans 
You now come to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by reverling the 
der of chronology ; ſo that in wn icy them we muſt place the lat L. 
In a dark, ſtrong, ſtone rogm, about 20 yards to the eaſtw ud of the grund Nee luz 
or new armoury, the crown jewels are depoſited. 1. The imperial grown, wee 
it is pretended that all the kings of Engtand have been crowited net Edward the Cir 
Feſfor in 1042, It is of gold enriched with diamonds, rabies; enveralds, ee ud 
peuris: the ca» within is of purple velvet, fincd with white ware. _ up vin 
three rows of ermine. They are however miſtaken in ſhewing tit the guten 
imperial diadem of Sr, Edward; for that, with the other rti6ſt ancient g of ily 
kingdom, was kept im the arched room in the cloifters in Weltmnftifter Abbey, alt 
grand rebellion ; wren in 1642, Harry Martin, by order of the pürfiawent, Weh eres 
the iron cheſt in whicht it was ferured, took it thence, and ſo'd it, togerier with e 
robes, ſword, and ſcepter of St. Edward. However, after the reſtoration, Kg, 
had one made in imſtation of jt, which is that now ſhewn. II. The e en e 
globe, put iro the king's right hand, before he is crowned; and barne/ In left bun 
with the ſrepter i his right, upon his retuin into Weſtminſter-hall after be l c 
It is about fx inches in diameter, edged with pearls, and enriched with precions flonct. 
On the top is an amethyfi, of a yioter colour, near an inch and an half in Reith ke 
with a rich croſs of gold, adorned with diamonds, pea ls, and precious heben 
whole height of the halt and cup is 11 inches. III. The golden (cepter, with its croſs ft 
upon a ſa ge zmethyſt of great value, garniſhed round with table diamonds. The hands 
of the'fcepteris pfain ; but the pymmel is ſer round with rubirs, emeralds and fell ar- 
monds. The top'riſes into a fur de lis of fix leaves, all enriched with precious — 
— whence iſſues a mound or ball, made of the amethyſl already mentioned; The 
quite covered with precious fiones.. IV. The ſcepter wth the dove, the — 
of peace, pearched on the top of a ſmall J-ruſalem crois, finely ornamented with Cot- 
diapondr and jewels of great value. This erablem was fir!t uſed by Edward the © 
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zd by our nobility; as Buckingham-houſe, Marlborough- 

* 1 Spencer's, in St. James's park ; the earl of Cheſter- L 

lie, walks neur Hyde-park 3 the duke of 'Devonftire's, the earl of 

* , and the late earl of Bath's, in Piccadilly ; lord Shelburne s 

celey-ſquare Northumberland - houſe, in the Strand; the duke of 
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* by his ſeal ; but the ancient ſcepter and dove was ſold with the reſt of 
wala, and this now in the Tower was made after the reſtaration. V. St, Ed» 
4 ſtaff, four feet ſeven inches and a half in length, and three inches three quar- 
in cireamference, all of beaten gold, which is carried before the king at bis corona- 
„ I. The rich crowu of late, worn by his majeity in-pariiament 3 in which is a 
* emerald ſeven inches round ; u pearl eftegmed the fineſt, in the world. and a ruby 
bell mable value. VII. The crown, belonging to his royal bighneſs the prince of 
ws The king wears his crown on his head while he ſits upon the throne ; but that 
the vrince of Wales is placed before him, to ſhew that he is not yet come to it, 
1. The late qusen Mary's crown, globe, and ſcepier, wich the diadem ſhe wore at 
eronation with her conſort king William III. IX. A0 ivory ſerpter, wich a dove 
the top, made for king James I's ucen, whoſe garniture 3 gold, and the dove on 
top gold, enamelled with white. X. The curtana, or fword of mercy, which bas - 
thirty-two inches long, and ncar two broad, is without a point, and is borne 
beſore-the king at his coronation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiritual 
I temporal,” XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which are bracelets for the - 
n. Theſe, though very antique, are worn at the coronation, XII. The ampulla, | | 
eagle of gold, finely engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings and queens of 
land are anointed with; and the” golden ſpoon that the biſhop pours the oil into. 
eſe are two pieces of great antiquity, The golden eagle, including the pedeſtal, is 
pat nine inches high, and the wings expand about ſeven inches. The whole weighs 
pot ten ouners. The head of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the neek, which 
made hollow, for holding the holy oil; and when the king is anoin'ed by the biſhop, 1 
dil is poyred into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill. XIII. A rich falt-cellar of ſtate, 
form like the ſquare White Tower, and ſo exquiſitely wrought, that the workmanſhip 4 
modern times is in no degree equal to it. It is of gold, and uſed only on the King's 
ble at the coronation, XIV. A noble ſilver font, double gilt, and elegantly wrought, 
which the royal family are chriſtened. XV. A large filver fountain, preſented to 
lng Charles II. by the town of Plymonth, very curiouſly wrought ; but much inferior 
beauty to the above. Beſides theſe, which are commonly ſhewn, there ate in the 
Loffice, all the crown jewels worn by the prince and prinet ſſes at coronations, and a 
t variety of curious old plate. | 
The Record Office conſiſis of three rooms, one above another, and a large round room, 
thepol's are kept. Theſe are all handſomely wainſcoted, the wainſcot being 
aned into preſſes round each room, within which are ſhelves, and repoſitories for the 
ords ; and for the eaſier finding of them, the year of each reign is inſcrib:d on the in- 
|: of theſe preſſes, and the records placed accordingly. Within theſe preſſes, which 
june to 56 in number, are depoſited all the rolls. from the firlt year of the reien 
king John, to the beginning of the reign of Richard 111. but thoſe after this laſt 
nod are kept in the rolls chapel. The records in the Tower, among other things, 
dahin the foundation of abbies, and other religious houſes ; the ancient tenures of all 
be Jands in England, with a ſurvey of the mano's; the original of Jaws and ſatutes ; 
rezedings of the comts of common law and equity; the rights of England to the do- 
Aon of the Britiſh ſeas ; leagues and treaties with forcign princes ; the atchievements 
( England in foreign wars; the ſettlement of Ireland, as to law and dominicn ; the 
ms of ſubm ſſion of ſome Scottiſh kings, for territories held in England; ancient 
ants of our kinps to their ſubjects; privileges and immunities graated to cities and cor- 
ons during the period above mentioned; encolmen's of charters and deeds made be+ 
the conqueſt ; the bounds of all the toreſts in England, with the ſeveral reſpeclire 
Pits of the inhabitants to common paſture, and many other important 1-cords, all 
lay diſpoſed, and referred to in near a thapſand folio indexes. This office is kept 
Ka, and attendance conſtantly given from ſeven o clock till one, except in the months 
, Drermber. January, and February, when it is open only from eight to one, Sun- 
mad holidays cxct pted. A ſearch here is balf a guinea, for which you may peruſs 
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Bedford's, and Montague-houſe , in Nlaemſbury ; the eg lg 
erected by Mr. Tuff, in n with a great m * 
others of the nobility and gentry. | 3 1 
This great city is happi 1 ſupplied with abundance of freſh ua 
the Thames and the New River; which is not only of inconceivatielt 
Vice to every family, but by means of fire plugs-every-where diced 
the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh officers, the city iu. 


\great meaſure, ſecured from the ſpreading of fire ; for theſe 
— opened than there are vaſt — of water to 1 


F 


gines. 


This enty of water has been attended with another ady i bs 


given riſe to ſeveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods, fn. 
an advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation an 
the premium is ſmall t, and the recovery, in caſe of loſs, is ah cot 
Certain, Every one of theſe offices, keep a ſet of men-in pay, who 
ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire; andwhom 
all occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent; bat though 


" 
— 
* — — 


® The Biitiſh Moſcum is depoſited in Montague-houſe. Sir Hans Anz 
(who died in 1753) may not improperly be called founder of the Britiſh M 
for its bring eſtabliſhed by parliament, was only in conſequence.of his leavinghy 
bes noble collection of natural wg x his large library, and his numetom cu 
which coſt him g0. ooo l. tothe uſe of the publie, on condition that the pH e ace 
pay 20. ooo l. to his executors. To this collection were added the Cottonian e (il 
Harleian manuſcripts, co lected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed Neri y 
parliament, and a collection of books. given by the late major Edwards. His lus 
jeſty. in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add there, 
royal libratics of books and manuſcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of England 
The Yoanian collection conſiſts of an amazing number of curiolities; among wi 
are. the library, inclading books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amouatiy 
about 50,0000 volumes. Medals, coins, ancient and modern, 23,000, Cameo 
intaglios, about 700. Seals, 468. Veſlcls, &c. of agate, Julper, &c. S. anon 
t es, 1,125. Precious ſtones, agates, jaſper, &c. 2256. minerals, ors, & 
2,728. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1,864. Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 2,275, Fan ag, 8 
2,035. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers. &c. 399+ Talcs, micæ, &e. $3, bs 
ſpunves, &c. 1,421. Teſtacra, or ſhells, &c. 3, 843. Echini, echinitz, & 
Aſterizi trochi, entrochi, &c 241. Cruſtacez, crabs, lobſters, Ne. 363. ne 
matinæ, ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173. Fith, and their parts, &c. 1,558. Birds, and 
par 3, eggs. and neſts, of different ſpecies, 1,192. Quadrupeds, Ne. 1,888. Vyet 
terpents, &c. 321. Inſecis, &c. 5,439. Vegetables, 12,506, Hortus Ber, « 
lumes of dri plants, 3:4 Humani, as calculi, anatomical-preparations, 756. 


ccllancous things, natural, 2,098. Mathematical inſtruments, 358. A of dre! 
the above is written in a number of large volumes. 6 om! 
+ The terms of inſurance are 28 foliows, viz. cvery perfon inſuring, tales) ble 
for every 100 l. inſured on goods, incloſcd ir brick or ſlone — 1 75 
If half hezardous, as to fituation, as kind of goods AY — 1 © 
If hazardous — — — — Bs aw 4 
If hazardous, and h. If hazardous = — — wy er 
It h-zardous, and hazardous — — — TH T 
For every 1001. inſured on goods, incloſed in part brick, and part timber — * De 
If half hazardous, as to ſituation, or kind of goods — _ e © 
If hazardous —— — — — — — — — — dob! 
If h:-zardous, and half hazardous — — — — — 1 
If hazardous and hezardous — — — — — 7 f 7 
For every 100 |. jnfurcd on goods, incloſed in timber — — 24 N Tab 
1, half hazardous, as to ſituation, or kind of goods ' — = 5 , of o 
If hazard us — — — | — 2 the 
If hazardous, »nd half hazardous — — q — — =o 8 
If hazardous, and hazardous — waxy Bog: 2 Tr * . 


The premium is double upon any ſum between one 
between two aad three thouſand pounds. , 


EI 
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prove unſucceſsful, the 2 who ſuffers by this 
uring element, the comfort that mutt ariſe from a certainty of 
" the value (upon oath) of what he has inſured. IR 
ine uſe and advantage of public magnificence is conſidered as a na- 
concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, in pro- 
ing the welfare of mankind, as that atþ&jftion to it, which encou- . 
ment will produce, mult neceſſarily ſtimul the powers of invention 
ingenuity, and of courſe create employ for great numbers of 
b. who, excluſiye of the reward of the Hities, cannot fail of. 
in g out many things which will do honou emſelves, and to their 


ntry, This confideration alone, 1s with 4 ubt highly worthy of 4 
mercial people; it is this which gives th preference to one country, 
compariſon with another, and it is this which diſtinguiſhes the genius 


people, in the molt A . | 
defore the conflagration in 1666, Londonz{which like moſt other great 
2s had ariſen from ſmal! beginnings) wa$totally inelegant, inconve- 
nt, and unhealthy ; of which latter misfogtijne, many melancholy proofs. 
authenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, proceeded from 
narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projections of the 
<ldiogs, that confined the putrid air, àhd joined with other circum- 
nces, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſcarce ever free from 
ſlileatial devaſtation, The fire which conſumed the greateſt part of the 
, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was productive of 
ſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by indi- 
luals; a new city aroſe on the ruins of the old; but, though more 
pular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, yet by no 
ans anſwered to the characters of magnificence or elegance, in ſome 
iculars, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned, and it is ever to be lamented 

ch was the infatuation of thoſe times) that the elegant and uſeful 
an of the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren was wially. difcanrded and 
iced to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private property; views which 
d irreparable injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in 
neral ; for had that great architect's plan been followed, what has 
ten been aſſerted, muſt have been the reſult, - the metropolis of this 
ingdom would inconteſtably have been the moſt beautiful city in the 
wverſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the prodigious reſort of 
drezgners of diſtinction and taſte who would have viſited it, have be- 
ome an inexhauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplor- 
die blindneſs of that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition, 
tis become abſolutely neceſſary that ſome efforts ihould be made to ren- 
ler the preſent plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of 
ericheſt and moſt 3 people in the world. Rm” 
The plan of London in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear, 
drery moderate judges, to be as in judicious a diſpoſition, as can poſſibly 

e conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the borders of ſo 

noble a nveras the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks are deſpi- 
e and inconvenient beyond conception. Let any one who has a tole- 
- taſte, and ſome idea of public utility, give himſelf the trouble, 
T conſidering the ſtate of the buildings, quays, and wharfs, on both fides 
eriver Thames, from Chelſea to Blackwall, on the one hand, and from 

Mteriea to Greenwich on the other, and he will be immediately con- 

mnced that there is not one convenient, well- regulated ſpot (as the build- 
Mz; Mkrcon are at preſent 3 either for buſmeis or elegance, in 
2 that 
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chat whole extent. After he his confidered the hass df de bat 
river, he may continue his obſervation upon the interior pant the tos 
et oe 


and naturally turn his eyes upon thoſe uſeful places/to'the t 
the world, Wapping, Rotherhithe, and Southwark, all contiguous 
Thames, and all entirely deſtitute of that uſefal Tegularity, — 
and utility, ſo very deſtrable in commercial-eities:”/ Phe obſetyer 
from hence direct his view to Tower-hill, the Cuſtom haus The 
ſtreet, Watling-ftreet, and the paſſages to London-bridge ; themes, 
miſerably contrived avenues into Spital-felds, Whitechapel, and Mi 
fields. He may conſider the fituation of St. Paul's, and other ch 
that of the Monument, the Companies halls, and otherpublic buildy 
that are thruſt up in corners, and placed in fach a manitiera mot 
every foreigner to believe that they were deſigned to be concealed, 1 
obſerver may next take in all thoſe wretched parts which ha will fad 
both fides Fleet-market ; neceſlity will oblige him to proceeds 
Smithfield, for the ſake of breathing a freſher air ; and When * x 
_ dered a ſpot, capable of the greateit advantages, but deſtitute of ay 
may plunge into the deplorable avenues and horrid paffages in that us 
bourhood, He may thence proceed to Baldwin's Gardens, through 
ruins of which if he per without hurt, he may reach G -n 
which, though one of the principal avenues to this metropolis, is 
cable beyond conception. From thence he may travel into Holt 
where the firſt object that preſents itſelf to view, is Middle n 
ſance univerſally deteſted, but ſuffered to remain a public diſgrae w 
fineſt ſtreet in London. He may ſcramble on with ſome ſarisfaRion, 
he arrives at Broad St. Giles's, where, if he can bear to ſer a fined 
ation covered with rainous buildings, and inhabited by the moſt 
rable objects that human nature can furniſh, he may viſit the envitt 
From hence he may proceedallong Oxford-ſtreet, and ftrikingintothet 
on which hand he pleaſes, he will obſerve the fineft ſituation covered 
a profuſion of deformity, that has been obtruded on the public, for 
of a general, well-regulated, limited plan, which ſhould have been 
forced by commiſſioners appointed by authority, men of ſoundjudgn 
taſte, and activity; had that happily been the caſe, all the glaring ab 
dities, which are perpetually ſtaring in the faces, and inſulting the u 
ſtandings of perſons of ſcience and taſte, would never havehadex 
But private property, and pitiful, mean undertakings, ſuited to the c 
Cities of the projectors, have taken place of that regularity and elegi 
which a general plan would have produced; and nothing in thele 
ſeems to — been conſidered for twenty years paſt, but the interel 
few taitleſs builders, who have entered into a combination, wit 
other view than fleecing the public, and of extending and diſiorting 
town, till they have rendered it completely ridiculous. From hente 
obſerver, in his road to the city of Weſtminſter, may have a glance al 
Jaines's, the reſidence of the moſt powerful and reſpectable monarchit 
univerſe : a prince, who is himſelf a lover of the arts, and under u thy 
happy auſpices artiſts of real merit and ingenuity can never dout 
obtaining patronage and encouragement, The obierver will not de be 
ſatisfied when he has reached Weſtminſter, when ke conſidets hat n 
have been done, and how little has been done, when fo fine an * 
tunity preſented itſelf. From Weſtminſter- bridge he may conduct 
ſelf into St. George's Fields; on of the few ſpots about l 
has not yet fallen a ſacrifice to the depraved taſte of modrn Vu N 
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indulge himdelf with the contemplation of what advantageous. 

dee —— for this hitherto negledted metropolis. | 
Faves the inconvenient and very difagreeable appearance of London, 
ts as the middle of t — century, when this great emporium: 
li beautiful river again began to engage the attention of the a- 

vho, fince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty eſpecially, ſeem dif- 
1 to countenance any Propoſal that has 'a tendeney to reſcue both 
theſe inconveniences, as well as a thouſand abſu: which hurt 
ge of every judicious obſerver. Nef ele 
; may appear paradexical, that ſo many citizens of London, who ſpare 
a in ornamenting their country villas, ſhould ſeem to poſſeſs a here- 
ary ſpirit of oppofiuon to whatever has the appearance of improving 
apital, They haue uniformly perſevered, from the days of Sir Chri- 
ver Wren to the preſent time, in Tefiſting every attempt of ggverm: 
«though manifeſtly tending to elegance and to conveniency. They 
kined againſt the very neceſſary ſtructure of Weſtminſter- bridge, 
wok the expence was to be defrayed by the public; with the fame 111- 
bed and indecent vehemence 'a confiderable body of the livery de- 
ed again!t that at Blackfriars, and their unaccountable oppoſition to 
Adelphi (by which the river is greatly benefited) loſt the city an 

revenue amounting to ſame hundred pounds. They alleged that 
& fruftures would ruin the navigation of the river. The parliament 

matters in a different light, — experience ſhews them to have been 
xe competent judges. To a difintereſted by-ſtander, it is curious to 
me how mankind ſuffer themſelves to be governed by prejudices 
le the rulers of the city were thus wrangling with the repreſentatives 
the nation, againſt erections which do honour to our age and country, 

et no bounds to their expence upon London vridges an injudicious 
Me fabric, which from p pens 6 of its arches,” proves a real 
lution to navigation, beſides the loſs of lives and of goods in paſſing 
ent at certain periods of the tide more dangerous than a voyage to 
{gal or China, They are now convinced, that herein they alſo ated 
ke men unwilling to be guided by the dictates of reaſon or ſound policy; 
Wer capital ſum is loſt to the eity, and the bridge muſt unavoidably 

rebuilt from the foundation. | 
From theſe, and fimilar facts mentioned elſewhere reſpecting Edin- 
eh, it would appear that the majority of citizens, however reſpectable 
wer private characters, or in a mercantile capacity, are not the moſt 
Wer perſons for ſtriking out, or conducting national undertakings ; 
tz extremely obvious, that the few public edifices of the preſent 
p, though indiſpenſably neceſſary, have been forced upon the metro- 
I by the wiſdom of the legiſlature, and to that great body the pub- 

mult look for ſuch regulations, and ſuch works of utility as their ſu- 
mer taſte and judgment ſhall deem expedient. 
| has already been obſerved what may yet be done upon the oppoſite 
re; and on the London fide alſo, Nature, aided by a combination of 
= arcumſtances, ſeems to invite our attention to ornament and to 
Here, in the center of the town, and upon the banks of the 
n ner in Europe, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, known 
ue names of Durham Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houſe, hitherto 
tame, and diſgrace of the capital : The firſt, heir g private proper- 
„ engaged ; ; 
hs the notice of the ingenious Adams, who opened the way to 
fecc of ſcenery, which no city in Europe can equal. On the ſcite cf 
P 3 Durham 
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brated for its enchanting 2 the utility of its wharft, and Its 
| terraneous apartments anſwering a variety of purpoſes of gener 


| ed, that, notwithſtanding the very liberal contributions of the w 
_ tracted edifices, inſtead of thoſe noble fabrics which become the 6 


times. If we except the cathedral of St. Paul's, and the two beit 
what is there in London comparable to the ſuperb remains of antig 


or the brick walls of our nobility, compared to Verſailles, the Ela 


| Ing with the electorate of Brandenburg, or the petty ſtates of mt 


muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that a ſpirit of improvement 
not diſtinguiſhable for whatever is great and noble in architecture, 


London was, and what it might be. The very elegant and 1 
method of paving and enlightening the ſtreets is felt in the 
ſenſible manner, by all ranks and degrees of people, The. 


rendered more ſecure by watchmen ſtationed within a call of each of 


- nally propoſed and ſupported it. 


. the Old Bailey, which does honour to a people celebrated foreheirC 


3 .. 


Durham Yard was taiſed upon arches, the pile vf the Apa 


fit. Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the prove 
government, ' hitherto a nuiſance, but of late rendered more & 1 
accidental fire; and, adjoining to the Savoy, towards the Tem . 
Somerſet Houſe, where, being the property of government a. 4 
pile of buildings for public offices is begun]; but it is much+6 be 


ent ſhould be ſo circumſeribed in its finances as d 


of the Britiſh empire, and which would ultimately refund the nt 
drawing a greater number of ſtrangers to admire the artificial, awe 
the natural beauties of this happy iſland, 85 

A diſtinguiſhed orator, equally celebrated for his ideas on the fl 
and beautiful, in vain declaimed againſt the confined plan of thel 
tended erections. There was not money in the Treaſury ſuitable y 
enlarged Tcale, and the wealthieſt nation in the univerſe gives way 
ſublime magnificence, to the numerous edifices'of ancient and m 


in Aſia, Greece, Italy, and Rome! And what are our London p 


and other ſtructures of neighbouring nations, who ſeem to vie with 
other in alluring travellers to their reſpe&ive countries. Such ae 
misfortunes of our iſland ; an extenſive and powerful empire, ren 
throughout the globe for the variety of its commerce, and the rec 
of its wealth, yet ſtrangers to the magnificent, and ſcarcely upon a! 


n 


— 
— 


Italy. | 
While we lament theſe negative diſadvantages to the metropel 


more univerſal amongſt all degrees of people; ant the preſent x 


leaſt have a juſt claim to a neat ſimplicity, being a medium between 
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are continued for ſeveral miles around upon the ſame model; and 
e iſive of lamps regularly placed on each fide, at ſhort diſtances, 


Nothing carr appear more brilliant than thoſe lights when viewed 
d tance, eſpecially where the roads run acroſs ; and even the print 
ſtreets, luck as Pall Mall, New Bond- ſtreet, Oxford - ſtreet, &c. c 
an idea of elegance and magniſicence. Upon the whole, . there 
was, in any age or country; a public ſcheme adopted which reflects 
glory upon government, or does greater honour to the perſon who g 
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Among the liſt ct improvements worthy notice, may be — 6 
Six Clerks Office, in Chancery-lane, and that very ſubſtantial build! 


lineſs, and for their humanity, Here the unfortunate debtor W 
longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle of chains, or by the 
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iſſuing from the lips of thoſe wretched beings, who ſet 
f hone Fo dine and 1 55 ; and here alſo the offender, Whoſe 
r not capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free open air. 
uriger nog, eh puzzled. to account how it happens that the 
-archs of the richeſt nation in Europe ſhould be ſo indifferently lodged, 
becially 25 Charles I. whoſe finances were but low, com to ſome 
Fic ſacceſſors, had he lived undiſtarbed, would more than probably 
we completed the auguſt plan which wy, Jones drew for a royal palace, 
4 hich would have been every way ſuitable to an Engliſh monarch's 
ity, The truth is, his Jon Charles II. though he had a fine taſte , 
- any diſſipated his revenues upon his pleaſures. The reign of 
other was too ſhort for fuch an undertaking. Perpetual wars dur- 
the reigns of king William andqueen Anne, left the parliament no 
ue to ſpare for a palace. The two ſucceeding monarchs were indif- 
at 25 to ſuch a piece of grandeur in England; and though ſeveral 
vemes were drawn up for that purpoſe, yet they came to nothing, 
ſpecially as three millions of money were neceſſary for cartying it into 
wcution, We have, however, every thing to expect in the reign: of a 
nce, whoſe love of architecture and the fine arts has not been exceed- 
x by any of his predeceſſors. | | 
Widfor caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves. the name of a royal 
dice in England; and that chiefly through its beautiful and command- 
ke ftuation ; which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, be- 
je the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton-Court was the 
Emurite reſidence of king William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 
bs ſome good apartments, and like Windſor, lies near the Thames. 
rene oh theſe places have ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
Nei ncent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time of 
2 the civil wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which, pr deſign and ex- 
i preſſion, are reckoned the r of painting, have by his preſent 
najeſty deen removed from the gallery built for them at Hampton Court, 
#4 & we N palace, formerly Buckingham houſe, in St. James's Park. 
1 The palace of St, James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent ; 
t wdthzt of Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch family by 
king William, is remarkable only for its gardens, which are laid out in a 
ſecs grand taſte. Other houſes, though belonging to the king, are far from 
r ſerving the name of royal *. | 
Next to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magnificence and expenſive decora- 
ons, are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, and all 
der the kingdom, wherein the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation 
% lines forth in its fulleſt point of view. Herein alſo the princely for- 
q tures of the nobility are made ſubſervient to the fineſt claſſical taſte; 


wed Kinef the ſeats of earl Temple and earl Pembroke, where more remains 

„ ef * are to be found than are in the poſſeſſion of any ſubject in the 

. world. | | 

ſe | But thoſe capital Houſes of the Engliſh nobility and gentry have an ex- 

ws tellency diſtin&t from what is to be met oh in any other part of the 
P + " globe, 

nd N 1 1 a 4 | 
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fag nations that have been deemed the moſt eligib'e for a town and country re- 
"x64 are Hyde Pare, and Richmond Park near Peterham. A palace in the laſt 
„ ned Place, if ex cuted npon a liberal) plan, would at once aſtoniſn the bebolder with 
great and noble iu naturc and at. = | 
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. 8lode, which.is, that all of mem are complete withoueaHid wii) .ji 


of that enchanting art of inftaziug nature, and uniting deauty 


all o 
common centre of national commerce. 


tures have raiſed the Englilh to be at this day the firſt and moſt po#* 


e 


apartments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in wa 
ſtruction and furniture, and all kept in the higheſt preſervation. Tr. 
happens, that the houſe, however elegant and coltly, is not the d 
crpall object of the ſeat, which conſiſts in its ortalane and rural de 
rations. Viſtas, opening landſcapes, temples, all of, them the 


magnificence. Of which the following are the molt dg A 
he earl of Pembroke's, at Wilton, in WiltiNre, - * 
Lord r login, ee Gloceſterſhire. 42 


Duke of Beaufort's, admington-Magna, ditto. " 
Earl Spencer's, Wimbleton, Surry, - 000 ak 

Sir Gregory Page's, Blackheath, Kent. ml 

_Earl Tilney's, pping foreſt, Eſſex. = I * 
Duke of Grafton's, Futon Hall, Suffolk. N 


Earl of Orford's, Houghton, Norfolk. we 8 
Duke of Marlborough's, Blenheim, Oxfordſhire. 
Eatlof Litchfleld's, Ditchley, ditto. 5 
Earl Temple's, Stowe, Buckinghamſhifſfe. 
Earl of Bute's, Luton-Hoo, Bedfordſhire.. „ 
Earl of Winchelſea's, Okeham, Rutlandſhife. 4 

Earl of Stafford's, Broughton, Northamptonſſiife. 

Earl of Pomfret's, Eaſton, ditto. | 5 
Earl Spencer's, Althorp, ditto, 

Earl of Exeter's, Stamford, ditto. 

Duke of Norfolk's, Workſop, Nottingamſhire. 
Duke of Devonſhite's, Chatſworth, Derbyſhire. 
Lord 5 * near Derby. 

Studley Park, Yorklhire, | 
Earl of Carliſle's, at Caſtle-Howard, ditto; 3 

| Duke of Northumberland's, at Alnwick, Northumbertand,” 

It cannot be expected that I ſhould here enter into a detail ef thed 

towns of England; which, to ſay the truth, have little belides d 

commerce, and the conveniency of their ſituation,” to recom mend the 

though ſome of them have noble public buildings and bridges. Bak 

Is thought to be the largeſt —_— the Britiſh dominions, after Lond 

and Dublin, and to contain about 100,000 inhabitants. No nation 

the world can ſhew ſuch dock-yards, and all conveniencies the cu 
ſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portſmouth” (the molt regula 
fortification in England), Plymouth, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptiard 

The royal Hoſpital at Greenwich for ſuperannuated ſeamen, 1s 

exceeded by any royal palace for its magnificence and expence, In ba 

every town in England is noted for ſome particular produclion or mal 

facture, to which its buildings and appearance are generally fitted; u 

though England contains many excellent and commodious ſes port ff 

f them have an immediate connection with London, which b. 
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CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] This article is ſo cpi A 
has been ſo well diſcuſſed in former publications, many of w hat 
maſter-pieces in their kind, that the reader, I hope, will not expect 92 
ſhould enter into minutiæ. It is well known that commerce and mant 


eople in the world. Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would — 
t is ſuſticient then to ſay, that it was not till the reign of . 


ENGLAND. + 
4; England began to feel her trus weight in che ſeale of commerce. - 
$he planned ſome ſattlementsin America, particularly Virginia, but left 
ye expence attending them to be defrayed by her ſubjeQs; and indeed 
de was too parſimonious to carry her own notions of trade into-execution... 
ſames I. entered upon great and beneficial ſehemes for the Englith trade. 


= 


The preſent ſyſtem of Englith politics. may ly be faid to have 
taken Rein he 0 of ok lizabeth. A? thts time the proteſtant 
religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates, 
and made all the Popiſh powers our enemies. 
We began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it became 
neceſſary for us alfo' to watch the commercial p s of our neighbours 3 
ud, if not to incommode and obſtruct their trathe, to hinder them from 
inpziring ours, 9 44 
ye then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
treat ſcene of European ambition; Tor, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation 
imagined, that an American conqueſt or plantation would certainly fill 
the mother-country with gold and filyer. | 
The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the 
profit of remote traffic, and the neceflity of long voyages, produced, in a 
fo years, a great multiplication of ſhipping. The ſea was conſidered as 
the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, 
called naval dominion, , | * 
As the chief trade, of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power was at ſirſt 
15 la the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to 
which the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly 
diſcovered countries between them; but the crown of Portugal having 
fallen to the king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maſter of the 
* ſhips of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe in 
alarm, till the Armada, he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt 
of England, was deſtroyed ; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an end, to 
the naval power of the Spaniards, | 2 | 
At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spaniards, and 
feared yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no longer to endure the 
inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore revolted ; and after a ſtruggle, 
in which they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected 
a independent and powerful common wealth. 
When the inhabitants of the Low- Countries had formed their ſyſtem of 0 
porernment, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
Kitemes of future proſperity, they eaſily perceived that as their territories 
vere narrow, and their numbers {mall, they could preſerve themſelves only 
dy that power, which is the conſequence of wealth ; and that, by a people 


Mole country produced ogly the neceſſaries of life, wealth was not to be 
ry produced ogly the ngce , — 
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acquired but from foreign dominions, and e tranſportation 
products of one — — — N @ the 
From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe 2 plan of commer 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſaceck; ye. 
haps never ſeen in the world before.; and by which the poor — 
mud-walled villages andimpaſſable bogs, erected themſelves into hiph wy 
mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateſt monarchs at defiance, whole alli 
was courted by the proudet, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fn 
. nations.  By-whe: of this ſtate, there aroſe to England an 
ally, and a new rival. | Fot dar . 
At this time, which ſeems to be the period deſtined for the change d 
the face of Europe, France began firſt 50 riſe into power, and from te. 
fending her own. provinces with difficulty and fluctuating ſactef, © 
threaten her neighbours with incroachments and devaſtatians, Heut N. 
having after a long ſtruggle, obtained the crown, found it eaſy to goren 
nobles, exhauſted and wearied, by a long civil war; and having com 
the diſputes between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, ſo as to obtain, at 
a truce for both parties, was at leiſure to accumulate treaſure, and ik 
forces which he propoſed to have employed in a deſign of ſettling for er 
che balance of Europe. Of this great ſcheme he lived not to fee the 
vanity, or feel the diſappointment ; for he was murdered in the midl of 
his mighty preparations. * 

The French, however, were in this reign taught to know their on 

power; and the great deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom * 

i even though they were not brought to actual experiment, 
| diſpoſed them to eonſider themſelves as maſters of the deſtiny of their 
nei ; and from that time he that ſhall nicely examine their ſchemes 
and conduQ, will find that they 2 to take an air of ſuperiority, u 
which they had nover pretended be ; and that they have been alway 
employed more or leſs openly upon ſchemes of dominion, though with 
frequent iaterruptions from domeſtic troubles, 8 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms 
duced only 36,0001. a year; at the Reſtoration, they were let * 
for 400, o00 l. and produced conſiderably above double chat fam before 
the revolution. The people of London, before we had. any plantations 
and but very little trade, were computed at about 100,009 ; at the death 
of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 152,000, and are now above 
fix times that number. In thoſe days, we had not only our naval ftores 
but our ſhips from our neighbours, Germany furniſhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and a thouſand other 
things came from France. Portugal furniſhed us with ſugars; all the 
produce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Venetian 
and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodines of the Eaſt-Indies at their oui 
price. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of money was 12 per cent. and the 
common price of our land ten or twelve years phe” We may add, 
that our manufaQtures were few, and thoſe but indifferent; the number 
Engliſh merchants very ſmall, and our ſhipping much inferior to whit 
now belong to our American colonies. 

Such was the ſtate of our trade when this t princefs came to the 
throne ; but as we have already obſerved, the limits of our undertaking 
do not permit us to give a detail of the gradual progreſs of commerce ice 
that reign, we fatter ourſelves that 7 Britiſh reader will not be di 
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pleaſed with the followin view of our extenſive trade, at preſent car- 
{en throgh the various nations ofthe globe. nr 8 
Great-Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade 3 2s 
yell from its firuation as an ifland, as from the freedom and excelleacy - 
of its conſtitution, and from its natural products and conſiderable mann- -- 
fafares. For ion: our Country produces many of the moſt ſab- 
D 
iron, lead, tin, „leather, i » Alum, e. 
Ourcorn ſometimes ſerves other c ſtarving. Our horſes 
are the moſt ſerv e in the world, and highly valued by all nations, 
fortheir hardineſs, beauty, and ſtrength. With beef, mutton, pork, poul- 
try, biſcuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many foreigners hat 
come and go. Our iron we export manufactured in great guns, 'car- 
cafſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, and almoſt incredible, is the value like- 
wiſe of other from — viz. hops, flax, hemp, Rute, 
hoes, houſhold-ſtuff, ale, beer, herrings, pilchards, ſalmon, oyſters, 
fron, liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, -@ 12: 
There is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe, but what is brought to great 
perfection in England; and therefore it is perfectly un to enu- 
merate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, and 
exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation. Hard-ware 3s 
another capital article ; locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, 
exceed any thing of the kind; houſhold utenſils of braſs, iron and pew» 
ter, alſo are very great articles ; our clocks and watches are in very great | 
etcem. There are but few manufactures we are defective in. In 
of lace and paper we do not ſeem to excel; but we import much more 
than we ſhould, if the duty on Britiſh * were taken off. As to fo- 
MN the woollen manufacture is {till the great foundation and ſup- 
it. | 
Our American colonies are the objects that naturally firſt preſent them- 
ſelves for our diſcuſſion, and they may be divided into two claſſes, our 
poſſeſſions on the continent, and thoſe in the iſlands, which gounder the 
name of the Weſt Indies. | ; 
[ ſhall rank the Engliſh poſſeſſions in North-America, under the heads 
of the following colonies, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, 
Canada, Nova-Scotia, New England, (including Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
Nhede- Iſand, Connecticut, and New-Hampſhire, originally one colony, 
and though now under ſeparate juriſdictions, are till confidered as fack) 
New York, New Jerſey, ä Virginia, and Maryland, North- 
Carolina, Scuth-Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Wett Florida. The chief 
commodities exparted from Grea: Britain to thoſe colonies, are wrought 
ron, ſteel, copper, pewter, lead, and braſs, cordage, hemp, ſail-cloth, 
hip-chandlery, painters colours, millinery, hoſiery, haberdaſhery, gloves 
hats, broad cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ell filks, gold 
and filver lace, Manchefter goods, Britiſh, foreign, and Iriſh linens, 
exrthen wares, grind-ftones, Birmingham, and Sheffield wares, toys, ſad- 
dlery, cabinet wares, ſeeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoking pipes, ſnuffs, 
wines, ſpirits, and drugs, Eaſt India goods, books, paper, leather, be- 
hdes many other articles, according to the different wants and exigencies 
of the different colonies, impoſſible to be enumerated here, 

The com medii ies exported from America to Great-Britain, and other 
markets, are tcþ cco, rice, flour, biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, 
dian corn, and gther grain; honey, apple, cyder, and onions On 

- l ef, 
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ork, hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, butter and cheeſe 
uantities of cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and fiſh,cily Wh 
Lins of wild beaſts, ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, fox deer, and racoon 
bonſes, and live- ſtock ; timber planks, maſts, boards, faves, . ſhingle, 
pitch, tar, and turpentine; ſhips built for ſale ; flax, flax-deed;, anden, 
. ton; indigo, pot aſh, bees-wax, tallow, copper ore, and iton in ban, 
. 1133 beſides many other commodities peculiar to che eli and * 
il of different provinces. As to thoſe, which have been acquiredby the 
laſt general peace, they are certainly very improvable, nut can u form 
any judgment of them, in their preſent infantine unſettled late; Itdoe 
not enter within my deſign, nor indeed does it fall in with my fubjeft, u 
recapitulate the differenccs that lately ſubſiſted between thoſe colonies and 
their mother country. It is ſufficient if I exhibit a ſtate of the trade be; 
tween. them, as it exiſted when thoſe-differences took place, maikingu 
the ſame time the commercial ſtrength and ſhipping the cobonies. - 

. 2 a . 
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Colonies. Ships. Seamen, - Fx ports from Exporls from 
n 1 Grcat Britain, + the Colonic, | 
Hudſon's Bay 4 130 L. 16,000, | L 14,340 


Labrador, Ameri } PIR CES 


49.09 
38⁰ 20,560 273,400 363,000 
\ 24 400 105, % | 
wo 6 3 26, Fo 
45 352 395008 
Connecticut, and | 6 12. 

New Hampfhire N F | 1 "0 WT. > 
New York 30 330 32.0009 52. 00 
— * 7 , 390 11,00 105,50 
n } 330 3-960 865,000" ice 
North Carolina 140 - 7, 680 36 5,000 11 55 
South Ca olina 34 498 18, oo - 053,50 

- Georgia | 24 _ 49,000 * 
Eaſt Florida 2 24 7,000 | 
Wel dine 10 120 9 5,000 $3,000 
eſs 1.0578 „ 3.370, 900 3.524.606 


The principal iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, in the Welt Indies, 
are Jamaica, Anguilla, Berbuda, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, 
- Montſerrat, Dominica, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Tobago, and Granada, 
and the Grenadines, or Grenadillos; alſo the Bermudas, or Summer 
Iſlands ; the Bahama, or Lucayan Iſlands, in the Atlantic Ocean. Of 
'thefe, Dominica, St. Vincent, Tobago and Granada were ceded by 
France to Great Britain, by the definitive treaty of 1763. 
The Engliſh trade with their Weſt India iſlands, conſiſts chiefly in 
ſugars, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo 
materials for dyers, mahogany, and ee planks, drugs, and pre. 
ſerves ; for theſe the exports from England are oſnaburgs, a coarſe 
of linen, with which the Weſt Indians now clothe their flaves ; linen of 
all forts, with broad cloth, and kerſies, for the planters, their overleers, 

and families; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſhold ſervants; 
caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes; ſtockings and ſhoes of all ſorts ; gloves 
and hats; millinery ware, and perukes; laces for linen, woollen, 
. 4 3 
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1 jſt; kong beer, le beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheeſe ; iron 
ware, 28 „ files, axes, hatchets, 'chiflels, adees, hoes, mattocks,” 
— ques, planes, augres, nails; lead, powder, and ſhot; braſs, and | 
75 yer wares ; toys, coals, and pantiles; cabinet wäres, ſnuffs, and in 
2 «ral whatever is raiſed ot manufactured in Great Britain; alſo nogroos 
A "ok Africa, and all ſorts of India ou Formerly the Engliſh Weſt 
* jndia iſlands, ſent home urge quantities of money in, ſpecie, Which they 
fg got upon the balance of t with the French, Spamards, and Portu- 
idee gueſe. We cannot, however, ſpeak With a recifion, as to che par- 
d to dealars of the trade between the Engliſh Weſt Indies and the mather- 


country, though undoubtedly it is highly for the benefit of the latter, 
yore” of the ceſſions made of the new iſlands there by the late peace, 
which, when fully peopled, muſt have a very ſenſible influence upon the 
former ſyſtem of commerce in thoſe parts, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
obſerve in its proper place. 

The trade of England to the Eaft-Indies conftitutes one of the moſt 
tupendous, political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met 
with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is exclufive, and lodged ina company, 
which has a temporary monopoly of it, in conſideration of money 
adyanced to the government. Without entering into the hiſtory of the 
Eat. India trade within theſe twenty years paſt, and the company's 
concerns in that country, it is ſuffictent to ſay, that beſides their fertle- 
ments on the coaſt of India, which they enjoy under proper reſtrictions 
by act of parliament, they have, through the various internal revolutions 
which have happened at Indoſtan, acquired fuch territorial ſtons, as 
render them the moſt formidable commercial republic (for ſo it may 
be called in its preſent ſituation) that has been known in the world, ſinee 
the demolition of Carthage. Their revenues are only known, and that 
but imperfectly, to the directors of the company, who are choſen 
annually by the proprietors of the ſtock ; but it has been conjectured, 
that they amount annually to above three millions and a half ſterling. 
The expences of the company, in forts, fleets, and armies, for main- 
taning thoſe acquiſitions, are certainly very great; but after theſe are 
Efrayed, the company not only clears a vaſt ſum, but is able to pay to the 
government 400,0001, yearly, for a certain time, partly by way of 
indemnification for the expences of the public in protecting the com- 
pany, and partly as a tacit tribute for thofe poſſeſſions that are territorial 
and not commercial. This republic therefore cannot be ſaid to be inde- 
pendent, and it is hard to ſay what form it may take when the term of 
fhe bargain with the government is expired. Humanity, as well as a more 
equa] deſtribution off this commerce, with other conliderations of very 
great importance, will, it is generally believed, incline government to an- 
nex theſe Oriental territories to the crown. 

This company exports to the Eaſt-Indfes all kinds of woollen manu- 
fafture, all ſorts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quick-filver. Their im- 
ports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-filk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
Porcelain, or China wate, falt-petre fof home conſumption ; and of 
wrought filks, muſlims, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufactures 
of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I ſhall now proceed to a 
conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, according to*the 
tet, and moſt authentic accounts. 

To Turkey, England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths,” tin, 

„and iron, hard-ware, iron utenfils, clocks, watches, * 
| | Pices, 
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ſpices, cochineal, and logwood. She imports from thence' raw, 
carpets,' ſkins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, = 
ſome other articles, Formerly the balance of this trade was 9 fo 
- annually, in favour of K d. The Engliſh trade was afterwards ry 
niſhed through the ices of the French: but the Turkey ale u 
preſent is at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Engli 
2 to be- preſumed, if the Ruſſians are ſuffered to drive — © 
„that Great Britain will ſecure to herſelf a port in one of the 
numerous ay you 5 _ — DE . am 
En exports to Italy, en of various kinds, peltry, | 
ther, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaft-India goods; and brings back 22 
thrown filk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pom 
dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury the by. 
lance of this trade in favour of England, is annually about 200,0001.. _ * 
To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen „ leather, tin, 
lead, fiſh, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; habe ry wares, allert- 
ments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for her American colonies; 
and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold, and fler 
coin. | | 
Portugal, till of late, was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite 
ally of England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her 
from deſtruction. Of late her miniſtry have changed their ſyſtem, and 
have fallen in with the views of the houſe of Bourbon. They have eft- 
bliſhed courts, which are inconſiſtent with the treaties between Portugal 
and England, and. defraud the Engliſh merchants of | of their 
capitals, which they find it impoſſible to recover. They — hkewiſe 
erected two Brazil companies; the one for Marenham, and Gran Pan, 
+ the other for Pernambuco, greatly to the detriment of the Engliſh rights, 
The court of London is, at this time, by its miniſters, making the 
efforts for redreſs, and it is to be hoped they will be attended 
with ſucceſs, as Portugal itfelf cannot exiſt even as a kingdom, but 
by the protection of the Engliſh. Before theſe miſunderſtandings hap- 
pened, the Engliſh trade to Portugal was highly beneficial for both 
nations. England ſent to that country almoſt the ſame kind of mer- 
chandizes as to Spain, and they received in return vaſt quantities of 
wines, with oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruirs, dying drugs, and golf 
coins. | x 1 . 
To France, England ſends much tobacco, lead, tin, flannels, hors, 
and ſometimes corn; and always much money at the long-run; and 
brings home, in a ſmuggling way, a much greater value in wines, 
brandies, linen, cambrics, lace, velyets, and many other prohibited 
fopperies, and brocades ; always very conſiderably to England's dif- 
— But as there is no commercial treaty ſubſiſting between Eng- 
land and France, not even in time of peace, England's juſt loſs cannot 
aſcertained, | 
England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugurs and to- 
bacco ; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and 
articles of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 250,000) 
ſterling yearly, To Germany, England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, Un, 
; pewter, ſugars, tobacco, and Eait-India merchandize ; and brings thence 
vaſt quantities of linen, thread, goat-{kins, tinned plates, timbers for 


uſes, wines, and many other articles. Before the late war the de, 
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of this trade was thought to be 500,0001, annually, to the prejudice of 
England, but that ſum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of the German 
nces find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in (Engliſh manu- 
baute I'have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, 
eweden, and Ruſſia, which formerly was againſt” England, but the ba- 
lance is now 'vaſtly diminiſhed by the great improvements of her Ame- 
ice colonies, iu raifing hemp, flax, making pot-aſhes, iron-works, 
ind tallow, all which uſed to be furniſhed to her by the northern powers. 
The goods exported from Great-Britain to Poland and Lithuania, by 
the way of Dantzic, greatly exceed thoſe ſent from Poland to Great- 
Britain, At Dantzic, all Britiſh goods of whatever deneminatjon, vare - 
itted ; the duties upon them are very low; and many articles are 
=o there, for 71 there is no "_ a demand - other — 
Poland is almoſt the only coun at imports-our ſagars 
refined * the laſt ſtage of 1 — which it does in — 
quantities. The exports from Great-Britain of tobacco, manuſactureu 
in all its ſpecies, is greater to Poland than to any other country. It con- 
ſumes alſolarge quantities of our woollen goods, hard- ware, malt-liquors, 
pimento, ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, leather, lead, tin, ſalt, ſea-coal, 
ve. and would take large quantities of tea, if that trade were free; and 
large __—_ of cod and herrings, from Scotland, if that fiſhery 
flouriſhed. 4 | 
To Holland, England ſends an immenſe 8 many ſorts of 
merchandize ; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, 
Faſt India and Turkey merchandize, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, 
2nd other American productions; and makes returns in fine linen, lace, 
cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, train- 
ail, toys, and many other things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoſed 
to be much in favour of England. I ſhall forbear to mention the trade 
between England and Ireland, till T come to treat of the latter kingdom. 
The acquiſitions which the Engliſh have made upon the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, perticularly their ſettlement at Senegal, have opened new fources of 
commerce with Africa, The French, when in poſſeſſion of venegal, 
traded there for gold, flaves, hides, oftrich feathers, bees-wax, millet, 
ambergris, and, above all, for that uſeful commodity, gum Senegal, 
which was monopolized by them and the Dutch. At preſent England 
ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry ſorts of coarſe woollen and linen, 
ron, pewter, braſs and hard-ware manufaQtures, lead, ſhot, ſwords, 
knives, fire-arms, gun powder, and glaſs- manufactures. And, beſides 
its drawing no money out of the kingdom, it ſupplies her American. co- 
lonies with negro ſlaves, amounting in number to above 100,000 annually. 
The other returns are in gold duſt, gum, dying and other drugs, red 
wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. - | 
To Arabia, Perſia China, and other parts of Aſia, Rngland ſends 
much foreign filyer coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of 
woollen goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs ; and brings home from thoſe 
remote regions, muſlins and cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, 
aw and wrought filk, chints; teas, porcelain, gold duſt, coffee, falt- 
petre, and many other drugs. And fo great a quantity of thoſe various 
perchandizes are re-exported to foreign European nations, as more than 
— compenſates for all the aver bullion which England carries 
ut, : 
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_ amounting to above forty-two millions. The gold and fllver of Englad 


trafic of England is carried on in the port of London, 
. pms view of ſhipping, which, till a better table can be 
. hay | : 


tures are common to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire mans. 
factures cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and 


copper, and lapis calaminaris, has large manufactures of bone Jace, 
ſtockings, and caps. Briſtol, which is both a city and county, 18 ſaid 
by ſome to employ 2000 maritime veſtels of all fizes, coaſters as well 
ſhips employed in foreign voyages: it has many very important mant- 
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om _AENGH AND; ' 
- During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was jydgey, 


pedient to grant excluſive charters. to particular bodies or 
men hene the Eaſt-India, South Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, Takes * 
and Royal African companies ; but the, gie to Turkey, N 7 


* 


Africe, is now laid open, though the mexchant who, propoſes to ty 
ahither, mult become a member of the company, be fue to they 
and regulations, and advance a ſmall fum at admiſſion, for the pur 
of > hs conſuls, forts, &c. N 12 
Wich regard to the general account of England's foreign balance 1 
exports have been camputed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its imports x 
_chye, of which above one million is re-exported ; fo that if this calenlai 
As true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade ; hy 
this is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, and abl 


| as Bibs After all that has A fu, it muſt be acknowledge * 
that many exceptions lie to particular eſtimates. The vaſt improvement. 
at home, in iron, ſilk, linen and other manufactures, 1 * 


imports from America, muſt tly diminiſh the Engliſh im 
abroad. On the other CES of the other Ruan cul 
making ' vigorous efforts for rivaling the Engliſh manufadtures. With 
"what ſucceſs they may be attended, time alone can determine; buth 
therto the appearances on their ſide are not very promiſing, | 
Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one ſixth part of the inland; 
the annual of the natural products and manufactures of England 


is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 
Africa; but great part of this gold and filver we again export to Holland, 
and the Eaſt- Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the foreign 


We ſhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following com- 
may 


e its uſes. 


If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, 1 
— 22 &c, ng to have Kid. — 6 b 
The United Provinces — — —6 ir 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia — —— 2 i 
The trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1 d 
France — — — 2 n 
Spain and Pot tugal — — — 2 \ 

( 


1 


Italy, and the reſt of Europe —. 
My bounds will not afford room to, enter into a particular detail of the 


places where thoſe Englith manufactures, which are mentioned in the 
above account, are fabricated; a few general ſtrictures, however, may 
be proper. | | | 

Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, and woollen manufc- 


has large lace manufactures. Somerſetſhire, beſides furniſhing lea, 


factures: its glaſs-bottle and drinking-glaſs one alone occupying fifteen 
large houſes : its braſs-wire manuiafteres are alſo very confiderad® 
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„ in particular) are carried on in London and its neighbourhood; 
yo.) l flrer manufactures of London, through the encouragement 
den them by the court and the nobility, _—_P equal, if they do not 
eed, thoſe of any country in Europe. Colcheſter is famous: for its 
"Mets. druggets, and ſtockings. Birmingham, though no corpora- 
my > the largeſt and 850 opulous towns y, England, and 
"ries on an amazing trade, in excellent ingenious hard-ware manu- 
icularly ſnuff and tobacco boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, 


* 
1 


+ 2nd induſtry is to be ſean ; for ſuch are their excellent inventions for 
vricating hard-wares, that they can afford them for the fourth part of 
price at which other nations can furniſh the ſame or an inferior kind: 


on, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. 


4s. Wakefield, and Richmond; and above all Manchefter ; which, 
y it var;ety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, checks, and the 


12 and its higheſt magiſtrate a conſtable. I might mention Coven- 
try, Notti 


wing towns and places of England, each of which is noted for ſome 
paticular commodity, but the detail would become too bulky. I muſt 
net, however, diſmiſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful por- 
alain and earthen ware that has of late years been manufactured in 
ferent places of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and Stafford- 
are. The Englith ts, particularly thoſe of Wilton and Kidder- 
ninſter, though but a late manufacture, greatly exceed in beauty any 
ported from Turkey, and are extremely durable; and conſequently, 
ba vaſt ſaving to the nation, Paper, which, till very lately, was 
Imported in vaſt 12 from France and Holland, is now made 
u every corner of the kingdom, and is a moſt neceſſary as well as 
beneficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, has given encourage- 
ment for reviving the manufacture of ſalt-petre, which was firſt attempt- 
ein England by Sir Walter Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards in fa- 
wur of the Eaſt-India company: the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking 
would be of immenſe benefit, as well as ſecurity to the nation. 

After all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manufaQures, and 


filo thoſe places where living is cheap, and taxes are eaſy : for this 
raſon, they have been obſerved of late to move towards the northern 
wanties, where proviſions are in plenty, and the land tax very low; add 
tthis, that probably, in a few years, the inland navigations which are 


ntemal ſtate, | | N 
May ſenſible but ſpeculative Engliſhmen, daily expreſs their appre- 
Kon, leſt the weight of taxes and dearneſs of living in England, 
d enable other nations to ruin the Engliſh trade at foreign markets; 
aderworking them. This objection is of a long ſtanding, and would 
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1 manufaftures of all kinds (glaſs, jewelry, clocks, watches, and 


 faQtures of bays and ſerges : and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, 


es, and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs-wares: it is here, and 
| &efrield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius of Engliſh - 


the cheapneſs of coals, and all neceſſaries, and the convemiency of ſitua- 
The northern counties of England carry on a prodi tied in the.- 
warſer and ſlighter woollen manufactures; witnethoſe of Hallifax, 


like ſtuffs, is become a large and populous place, though it is only a 
ingham, Leiceſter, Derby, Kendal, and many other manufac-, 


conſequently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they will always 


qeving in many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations as to its 


eat weight, did not experience prove that it is not founded in fact. 
agli workman, it is true, lives much better than a foreigner, but 
FN Q then 
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ord STOCK was originally meant, à particular ſum pf mone 
Ne e eſtabliſhing a fund to enable a company to earty on 
in trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 
te and received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in propartion-ro 
money emplo ed. But this term has been extended farther, co 
groperly, tO nify any ſum of money which has been lent to the 
nemment, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt fill the money is 


«of the government and of the public companies is eſteemed prefer- 
le to that of any private perſon, as the ſtocks are negotiable and may 
fold at any time, and as the intereſt is always punCually paid when 
xe, ſo they are thereby = | 
at might be obtained from lending it to private perſons, where there iz 
en ſome danger of lofing both principal and intereſt. 
Bat as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed * Lee 
ular purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a certain ſum, it neceſſarily 
Wows, that when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought 


the company; though ſhares already purchaſed, may be transferred 


ren diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares, and what 
yen for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers than 
ts, a perſon who is indifferent about ſelling, will not part with his 
kre without a conſiderable profit to himſelf: and on the contrary, if 
y are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares 
il naturally fall, in proportion to the impatience of thoſe who want t@ 
n their ſtock into ſpects, OO | 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the 
of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stock jobbing, 
ke myſtery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this; the perſons con- 
ened in that practice, who are denominated Stock jobbers, make con- 
& to buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome 
krticular ſtock, againft which time they endeavour, according astheir con- 
13, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing rumours and ſpreadin 
toys ſtories, in order to induce peo le either to ſell ont in a hurry, an 
lnſequently cheap, if they are to ler ſtock ; or to become unwilhng 
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0 the The prrions who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of 
dP) fa! flock, and when the time comes that they are to receive or deli- 
ch lie quantity they have contracted for, they only pay ſuch a ſum of 
nec fy makes the difference between the price the ſtock was at when 
me the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the con- 
r fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 
gular tl. to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 100,090). ftock, In 


y rn 2-guzge of Exchange-Alley, the buyer in this caſe is called the Bull; 
10 a the ſeller 1 eee, 
erſon 1 theſe, there is another ſet of men, who, though of a higher 


» May properly enough come under the fame denomination. 'F 
. the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors wi 
emment whenever any new money is to be borrowed. Theſe in- 
"Saw fictitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock ; but by raifin 
a hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy or ſel 
. hungities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the forementioned ſet of 
& their inſtruments, and other like practices, are enabled to raiſe or 
2 ocks one or two per cent. hh pleaſure. + ee Oh > 8 


— 


paid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As the fecurity 


to borrow money on a lower intereſt than 


pm one perſon to another. This being the caſe, there is frequently 


fel, and conſequently to make it dearex, if they are to receive ſtock,. ”/ 
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b However, the real value of one ſtock above another, -on accounts 
being more profitable to the Er or any thing that willreal 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger 
vernment, by which that credit is ſecuted, muſt naturally have a, 
derable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpect to the interet oi 
| 25 a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading com which produce 
or. 6 I. per cent. per ann. muſt be more valuable an annuit) w 
government ſecurity, that produces no more than 3 . or 41, per cent 
annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock muſt ſell at a higher price th 
an annuity. Though.it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the fc 
trading company producing 5 1. or 61. per cent. per annum, wil 
fetch ſo much money at market as a government anngity producinel 
ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of the company is not reckoned qu2 
that of the government, and the continuance of their paying fo mud 
annum, is more precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to be, ala 
proportion to the profits of their trade. ; 8 | 
As the ſtocks of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and South-Sea compa 
are diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very difen 
nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with 
account of the different ſtocks each. is poſſeſſed of, beginning with 
Eaſt-India company, as the firſt eſtabliſhed. Wy 
PUuBL1C, TRADING COMPANIES.] Of theſe the Eaſt-Indiacompy 
takes the lead; and I have already given ſome account of it, as being 
capital commercial object in England. The firſt idea of it was formed 
ueen Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince admitted of vaſt alterations, 
ares, or ſubſcriptions, EY only Fol. ſterling ; and it q 
tal only 369, 891 J. 5 s. but the directors having a conſiderable diva 
to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to the capital, 
which the ſhares were doubled, and, conſequently, each became 10 
value, and the capital 739,7821. 10s. to which capital, if 963,63 
the profits of the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole it 
will be found to be 1, 703, 402 I. Though the eſtabliſhment of thisea 
pany was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Joſiah Child, and oi 
able advocates, yet the partiality which the duke of York, alters 
James II. had for his favourite African trade, the loſſes it fultained 
wars with the Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in 
affairs of Indoſtan, damped the ardour of the public to. ſupport it; law 
at the time of the Revolution, when the war broke out With Ng 
was in a very indifferent ſituation. This was in a great meaſuys ow! 
to its having no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its ſtock often ad 
one half leſs than it was really worth; and it was reſolved that's ut 
company ſhould be erected, under the authority of parliament, 
The oppoſition given to all the public-ſpirited meaſures of king 
liam by en, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty ; bat 
laſt, after many parliamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription prevane 
and the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the publie at eg 
per cent. obtained an act of parliament in their favour. The old col 
pany, however retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and num 
and the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, fo violent a frag 
between the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1702, they were uin 
by an indenture tripartite. In theyear 1708, the yearly fund of eight 
cent. for two millions, was reduced to five per cent. by a loan of 1,400,00 
to the public, without any additional intereſt ; for which concern 
the company obtained a prolongation of its excluſive privileges; * 
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- was granted to them, under the title of The United Com- 
je hens trading to the Eaſt-Indies. Its excluſive right of 
. * prolonged from time to time; and. a farther ſum was lent by 
ny, in 1730, by which, though the y's privileges were 
Jed for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt of their capital, which 
" amounted to 3,190,000 1. was reduced to three per cent. and called 
india three per cent. annuities | x50? 
Tho annuities are different from the trading ftock of the company, 
roprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, have, 
ding to their different ſhares, a dividend of the profits ariſing from 
company's trade; and that dividend riſes or falls according to the cir- 
nlances of the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, pre- 
3d, A proprietor of ſtack to the amount of 5ool. whether man or 
nan, native or foreigner, has a right to be a manager, and to give a 
in the general council. Two thouſand pounds is the qualification 
director: the directors are twenty-four in number, including the 
man and 3 who may be re- elected for four years 
efively, The chairman has a ſalary of 2001. a- year, and each of the 
reftors 1501, The meetings, or court of directors, are to be held at 
atonce a week; but are commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occa- 
arequires, Out of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, 
bo have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the company's 
tines; as the committee of correſpondence, a committee of buying, 
committee of treaſury, a houſe committee, a committee of warehouſes, 
committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, a committee of law- 
its, and a committee to prevent the growth of private trade : who have 
der them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warehouſe-keepers. 
The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, wnich are at- 
led with a proportionable increaſe of trade, joined to the diſſentions 
nung its managers both at home and abroad, have of late engaged the 


mdends for a certain time. From the report of the committee in 1773, 
pointed by parliament on India affairs, it appears that the India com- 
uy, from the year 1708 to 1756, for the ſpace of forty-ſeven years and 
half, divided the ſum of 12, ooo, ooo l. or above 280, ooo 1. per ann. 
lich on a capital of 3, 190, ooo I. amounted to above eight and a half 
per cent. and that at the laſt mentioned period it appeared, that beſides 
_ dividend, the capital ſtock of the company had been increaſed 
180,000 |, 
Other officers of the company are governors and factors abroad, ſome of 
Mom have guards of ſoldiers, and live in all the ſtate of ſovereign princes, 
baxx or ExcLand.] The company of the Bank was incorporated 


y perliament, in the 5th and 6th years of king William and queen » 


ich the ſubſcribers received almoſt eight per cent. By this charter, 
company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unlefs by act of 
(whament ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them, 
vnde in any goods, or merchandize; but they may deal in bills of ex- 
unge, in buying or ſelling bullion, and foreign gold and ſilver coin, &0o. 

by an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and gth year of Will. III. 
15 were impowered to enlarge their capital fock to 2,201,1711. 108. 
34 then alſo enacted, that bank ſtock ſhould be a perſonal, and not a 


Q3 ing 


tention of the legiſlature ſo much, that a reſtriction has been laid on the 


by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of England 3 
conſideration of the loan of 1, 200, ooo l. granted to the government; 


elate; that no contract either in word or writing, for buy ing or ſell- 
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ing Bank Rock; ſhould be good in aw, 8 Uthe tus 

; che Bank within ſeven Fad, 880 the ſtock trans erred in fOuricen h 
and that it mall be felony, withdut benefit of clergy, we 0 

common ſeal of the Bank, or any ſealed Bank bill, or any Rank 
to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. 3 | 
By another att paſſell iii the 7th of queen Aune, the pen 
- Impowered to augment = capital to , 402, 343 l. and they they 
Lanced 400,60d1. more to the government; and in 191%, they alas 
another loan of 1, 500, . | * { 
 » In the third year of the reigh of hing George I. the uten bt 4 
eapital ſtock was reduced tb ; per cht. when the Bank'agreed wad 
uß as many Exchequer bills as amounted to -2,000;000} ad tba 
an annuity of 100, O00 l. and it was declared lawful forthe Bank tos 
from their members, in proportion to their ihtereſts id ehe capital 
ſuch ſums of money us in a general court ſhould be found Ace 
any member ſnould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo-called? 
at the time appointed by notice in the London Gazette; and fixed y 
the Royal Exchange, it Thould be lawful for the Bank, not buly® 
the dividend of ſuch member, and to apply it towards payment u 
money in queſtion ; but alſo to ſtop the transfers of the fave of ſuch 
faulter, and to charge him with an intereſt of 5 per Sent. per ant 
fer the money ſo omitted to be paid: and if the prineipal und in 
ſhould be three months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have powerw! 
Yo much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would atis thei 
After this, the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,000 lent w 
government, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other an 
which were afterwards redeemed by the government, and dhe nad 
debt due td the Bank, reduced to 1,600,0001. But in 1 the wi 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with 1, 600, 00 J. at de 
cent. which is now called the three per cent. annuities; fo that they 
vernment was now indebted to the company 3,200,000]. "the one 
carrying four, and the other three per cent. | 
In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, 8001. 
to them in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties forticences 
fell ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in heu there 
do accept of an annuity of 39;4421. the intereſt of that ſum at four] 
cent. The company allo agreed to advance the further ſum of 1,000,00 
into the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ban by the malt u 
land- tax, at four per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iſſued for t 
poſe ; in conſideration of which, the company were enabled de augme 
their capital with 985,800 1. the intereſt of which, as well as thit oft 
other annuities, was reduced to three and a half per cent. All the 25th 
Degember 1757, and from that time to garry only three per cent. 
And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, tne 
eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation. The nature of 
being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more pat 
"cular in its explanation than we have been with regard tothe other ft 
The company of the Bank are obliged to keep cath ſufficient toanſv_i 
not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that 18! 

made upon them; and whatever money they have by them, over © 
above the ſam ſuppoſed neceflary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in u 
may be called the trade of the company; that is to Tay, in dicount 
bills of exchange, in buying of gold and filver, and in govermmemt =o 
rites, dc. But when the Bank entered into the abo: — 


* 


\ 


hey did not keep ,unemplpyed a larger ſum af money than what t. 7 
N 0 185 their n enen demands, 
ey could not conveniently take out of their current eaſh ſo 458 a ſum 
F million, with WRich they were obliged to furniſh the government, 
-+out either leſfening that ſum they employed in diſcounting, buying 
gd and filver, &c. (Which would. have been very difadvantageous 5 
bem) or inventing ſome method that ſhould anf ver all the purpoſes 
zich fully anſwers their end, was as follows: 

They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million 
money ; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into a 
ontratt to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank 
ball call upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. ſo 
Uranced; in conſideration of which, the Bank pays the ſubicribers four 
er cent. intereſt for the money paid in, and one fourth per cent. for the 
Whole ſum they agree to furniſh ; and in caſe a call malt be made upon 
dem for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank further \ . to pay 
hem at the rate of five percent. per annum for ſuch ſum till they repay it, 
phich they are under an obligation to do at the end of the year, By 
this means the Bank obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of 
money by them ; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call 1s made upon 
them (which is in general the cafe) receive ſix and a half per cent. for 
the money they advance, yet the company gains the ſum of 23,500l. per 
num by the contract; as will appear by the following account. 

The Bank receives from the government for the advance of a FL. 

million ö — —— — 30,000 
The Bank. pays tothe ſubſcribers who franc 109,909 208 2 8 

engage to pay (when called for) oo, ooo l. more —_ _ "5 
Theclear gain to the Bank therefore is — — 23,500 
This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no 
call on the ſubſcribers, which they will be very un lling to do, becauſe 
& would not only leſſen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 

dank ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, ſince with 
thi they deal very largely in foreign gold and filver, in diſcounting bilis 
e exchange , &c. Beſides which, they are allowed by the government 
rery conſiderable ſums annually for the management of the annuities paid 
it their office. All which advantages render a ihare in their ſtock very 
Tuable ; though it is not equal in value to the, Eaſt India ſtock. The 
pany make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice is pub- 
lch given ; when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may readily 
reve it; but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are permittedto 
wntinve their funds, and to have their intereſt added to the principal + 

This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-gover 
tor, and twenty-four directors, who are annually elected by the general 
fourt, in the fame manner as in the Eaſt-India company. Thirteen, or 
Kore, compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 

The officers of this company are very numerous. 3 
OUTH-SEA COMPANY. | During the long war with France in the reign 
of een Anne, the payment of the ſailors of the royal navy being „ I 
ac they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were frequentty obligea, 
Weir neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaricious men at a difcount of 


At four per cent, until the year 277 I when it was advanced to hive 
A Dank company is ſuppoſed to have now twelve millions of circulating paper. 
alter on private and public eredir in the Gentleman's Magazine, November 1772. 
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ing the million in caſh. | The method which they choſe, and 
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401. and ſometimes zol. cent. By this, and ot! — IM 


ing on a trade to the South-Sea ; an they were accordingly incorporas 


encouraging the Fiſhery," &c. 


Aix la Chapelle, 1748. 


whole was reduced to five per cent. and they advanced two millions ms 


to raiſe money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations under their con 


value of the money ſo ent. 


riſen faſter than that of any other company, and his majeſty after pi 


and diſtributed, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting 4 


g, e * ” * * * * * „ * * © rn 
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of the nation, un provided for by parliament, and which en 
9.471 ,3211, fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. On which Mr. 1 
at that time chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards ear[of Oxford 
2 a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe debts and Ace 

per cent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in arder to their 


under the title of the Governor and Company of Merchantsof Oe 
Britain, trading to the South-Seas, and other parts of America, andh 


Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, ii 
certain the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſeof the we 
about making any ſettlements on the coaſt of South America, whichy 
what flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed we 
carried into. execution,. or any trade ever undertaken by this com 
except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for fun 
the Spaniards with negroes ; of which this company was deprived up 
receiving 100,000 I. in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by a conventi 
between the. courts of Great-Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty 


Some other {ſums were lent to the porernnent reign of que 
Anne, at fix per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of 


to the government at the ſame intereſt, By the ſtatute of the 6 i 
George I. it was declared, that this company might redeem all or ay 
the redeemable national debts; in conſideration of which the compa 
were empowered to augment their capital according to the ſums i 
ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling the company to raiſe ſuch ſums k 
purchaſing annuities, exchanging for ready money new Exchequerbil 
carrying on their trade, &c. the company might, by ſuch means as th 
ſhould think proper, raiſe fuch ſums of money ag in a general court of th 
company ſhould be judged neceſſary. The company were alſo empowere 


mon ſeal, on the credit of their capital ſtock. But if the ſub-governe 
deputy-governor, or other members of the company, ſhould purchaſelan 
or revenues of the crown, upon account of the corporation, or lend mt 
ney by loan or anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, other tha 
ſuch part only on which a credit of loan was granted by * iament, {4 
ſub-governor, or other member of the company, ſhould forſeit treble 


The fatal South- Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was execute 
upon the laſt- mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet out u 
good ſucceis, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, 


chafing 10,0001. ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor, 
were in this fituation, when taking advantage of the above ſtatute, u 
South-Sea bubble was projected. The pretended deſign of which 
to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and purcnail 
annuities, &c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were prime 


ſor: into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with tl 
profits that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to advent 
therein. And the better to carry on the deception, the direQorseng8* 
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very large dividends; and actually declared. that 1001. - 
waa Rock — 5 yield gol. per annum: which. occaſioned 15 . 
155 of their ſtock, that a ſhare of 100 I. was ſold for upwards of 800 J. 
This was in the month of July; but before the end of Se ane it fell 
© 1c01; by which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs 
«catoned, as is ſcarcely to be conceived. But the conſequences of this 
* famous ſcheme are too well known, We hall paſs over all the other 
anſations of this company, in the reign of king George I. as not ma- 
terial to our preſent purpoſe. 4 ON. Wed | 

By a ftatute of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from and 
after the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, which |. 
amounted to 14,651,1031. 8s. 1 d. aud the ſhares of the reipective pro- 
wretors, ſhould be divided into four equal parts, three-fourths of which 
kould be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities, after the 
me of four per cent. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be 
called the New South-Sea annuities ; and the other fourth part ſhonld - 
remain in the company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with the 
refidue of the annuities or funds payable at the Exchequer to the com- 

y for their whole capital, till A and attended with the lame _ . 
o allowed for the charge of management, and with all effects, profits of 
trade, debts, privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South-Sea - 
company, That the accomptant of the company ſhould, twice every 
year, at Chriſtmas and Midſummer, or within one month after, itate an 
account of the company's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next 
general court, in order to their declaring a dividend : and all dividends 
hould be made out of the clear profits, and ſhould not exceed what the 
company might reaſonably divide, without incurring any farther debt; 
provided that the company ſhould not at any time divide more than four 
per cent, per annum, until their debts were diſcharged: and that the 
douth-Sea company, and their trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from the 
new jo nt ſtock of annuities, be liable to all the debts and incumbrances 
of the company; and that the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, within 
the city of London, an office and = by in which all transfers of the 
new annuities ſhould be entered, and figned by the Party making ſuch 
tarnsfer, or his attorney; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhould 
de made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his acceptance; and no 
other method of transferring the annuities ſhould be in law. | 
. The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced 
zl. per cent. . N 8 
This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor; 
deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perſon is qualified to 
be governor, his —_— excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has 1n his own 
jane and right, 5000 I. in the trading ſtock; the ſub-governor is to 
hare 40001, the deputy governor 3000 |. and a director 20001. in the 
me ſtock. In every general court, every member having in his own 
tame and right, 5001. in trading ſock, has one vote; if 20001. two 
tes; if 30001. three votes, and if 3000 l. four votes, | # 

The Eaſt-India company, the Bank of England, and the South-Sea 
Ompany, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is 
ndebted, except the Million Bank, whoſe capital is only one million, 
Cnftituted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. 

The intereſt of all the debts owin by the government, is now reduced 
to three per cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the 
fe zunulties, the Exchequer orders, and the Bank four per cent. _ 

. - * . W 
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Which lock will in 1781 be reduced to three: hut th 


F 
| } | e Southi% « 
. * pany ſill continues to divide four per cent. on cha CR 5 
z which they are enabled to do from the profits they M 
ſums allowed to them for management of the annuities paid ate 
_ office, and from the intereſt of annuities which, are not claimed by 
etors. A OO o005"%. I ERR 
the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating aboy 
and below par, fo when a perſon who is not acquainted wth tran, 
df that nature, reads in the papers the price of ſtocks, where Bank toc 
1s marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134 a 1340, South Sea ditto 97 U 
he is to underſtand, that 100 l. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks ſell at fd 
time for thoſe ſeveral ſums. e As. 
In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with aubther # 
muſt be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the tine | 
the laſt payment, is taken into the current price, and the ſell geg 
receives any ans conſideration for it, except in the ce bf lady 
bonds, where the intereſt due is calculated to the'day\of ſalt, and pai 
by the purchaſer over and above the premium agreed for. But a th 
e the different ſtocks is paid at different times, this, if nx 
rightly underſtood, would lead':a perſon, not well acquainted wid 
them, into conſiderable miſtakes in his computation of their value; 
Tome always having a quarter's intereſt due on them mare than othen, 
which makes an appearance of a conſiderable difference inthe price 
when, in reality, there is none at all. Thus, for inftance, old Leal 
Sea annuities fell at preſent for (85, or 85 I. 10s. while new South. 
Sea annuities fetch only C. 847, or 841. Its. though each of them pro 
duce the ſame annual ſum of three per cent. but the old annuities have 
 huarter's intereſt more due on them than the new annuities, Which aun 
to 15 s. the exact difference. There is, however, one or two cauſe 
which will always make one ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower tha 
another, though of the ſame real value ; one of which is, the annuites 
making but a ſmall capital, and their not being, for that reaſon, 6 
many peqple at all times ready to buy into it, as into others, where the 
quantity is larger; becauſe it is. 9 that whenever the govert- 
ment-pays off the national debt, they will begin with that particulu 
ſpecies of annuity, the capital of which is the ſmalleſt. 1 
A flock may likewiſe be affected by the court of Chancery; ſer f 
that. court ſhould order the money which is under their direction, to be 
1aid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more purchaſers 
will be raiſed to a higher price than any other of the like value. : 
By what has been ſaid, the reader will perceive how much the credit 
and the intereſt of the nation depend on the ſupport of the public funds. 
While the annuities, and 28 for money adranced is Lg 5 
paid, and the principal inſured by both prince and people, (a 
= to.be had 7 — 2 nations) en. will lend * their property, 
and all Europe be intereſted in our welfare; the paper of the companies 
will be converted into money and merchandize, and Great-Bntan can 
never want caſh to carry her ſchemes into execution. ; 
In other nations, credit is founded on the word of the prince, if a no. 
narchy ; or that of the people, if a republic; but here it is eltabliſhed 
on the intereſt of both prince and people, which is the ſtrongeſt ſecunty* 
for however lovely and engaging honeſty may be in other reipeds, nf 
reſt in money matters will always obtain confidence ;' becauſe many Peep 
pay great regard to theirintereſt, who have but little veneration for 2 * 
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_ _ *ConvrrTuTION and Laws.) Tacitus, in deſcribing ue g e 
tution as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautiful 


the neighbouring countries, their laws and manners were pretty much 


to unite in defending againſt all invaders. 


civil and criminal matters, within the county, and to him, after the 


by the earlieft records it appears, that all civil matters were decided by 
the diſpute lay, and here we have the original of Engliſh juries, / 


. Saxons admitted of juries in criminal matters, but we are. certain that 


* * 


— 


i 


may be in theory, it will be found impracticable in the 
Experience has 3 his miſtake, for W N checks that opere 
mytually, and which did not fall within his ideas, the Englilkeak. 
tution has continued in its full vigour for above 500 r I mub, 
the ſame time, be admitted, that it has received, during that time, ms 
ny amendments; and ſome interruptions, but its principles are the fame 
with thoſe deſcribed by the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging u 
the Germans, and the other northern anceſtors of the Engliſh nation, and 
which are very improperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the 
firſt invaſion of England by the Saxons, who came from Germany, and 


the ſame as thoſe- mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in 
time of war. The conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of his 
followers, and their abilities to ſerve him, were diſtributed among then, 
and the whole was conſidered as the common property which they were 
F reſh adventurers coming 
over, under ſeparate leaders, the old inhabitanss were driven into Wale, 
and thoſe leaders, at laſt, aſſumed the title of kings over the fever 
diſtricts they had conquered. This change of appellation made then 
more reſpectable among the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and 
Picts, but did not encreaſe their pon er, the operations of which ton- 
tinued to be confined to military affairs, | 
All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chiefofi. 
cers, and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs, and other civil officer, 
were appointed. The country was divided into wapentakes, and hun- 
dreds, names that tilt ſubſiſt in England, and overſeers were choſen to 
direct them for the good of the whole. The ſheriff was the judge of all 


introduction of Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In proceſs of time 
as buſineſs multiphed, itinerant, and other judges, were appointed; but 


twelve or ſixteen men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where 
Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the 


there was no action ſo criminal, as not to be compenſated for by:money*. 
A mul was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was the murder 
of the king, upon the malefactor, and by paying it, he purchaſed his 
ardon. Thoſe barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon aſter. the 
ons were converted to Chriſtianity, and caſes' of murder and felony 
were then tried, even in the king's court, by a jury. | f 
Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditar, 
though in fact it came to be rendered ſo through the affection which the 
people bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the regularity 
of government. Eyen eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly hereditar), 
till they were made fo by William the Conqueror, Jp 
That prince new modelled the Engliſh conſtitution,” He divided the 


conquered lands among his followers, as had been agreed before the time 
of the invaſion, in perpetual property. He partitioned out the * 


— 


called by the Saxons Gu zL T, and thence the word guilty in criminal trials, 


* 
a6” 4 x 

* 1 1 222 ' ” 
| eee ! © 
o ktiight's fees, an indetermined number of which formed a baron 
and thoſe - baronies were given to the great noblemen, who 
what is called the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from every | 
Operate being a peer, or equal to another. In this court, all civil as well as - 
nilitary matters, and the proportions of knights and men which each 
muff, 1 baron was to raiſe for the king's ſervice, were ſettled. Even biſhoprics 
ne, my. vere converted into lay baronies, and were obliged, as others,--to-furaiſh 
e lane, their quotas. In other reſpects, the Conqueror, and the firſt _princes of 
ging th the Norman line, did all they could to efface from the minds of the peo- 
on, and ple the remembrance of the Saxon conſtitution, but.the attempt, was to 
no purpoſe, The nobility, as well as the people, had their complaints 
Y, and 40:in# the crown, and after much war and bloodſhed, the famous char- 
hor tr of Engliſh liberties, ſo well known by the name of Magna Charta; 
der i was forcibly, in a manner, obtained from king John, and confirmed by 
his ſon Henry III. who ſucceeded to the crown in 1216. It does nat ap- 
them, pear, that till this reign, and after a great deal of blood had been ſpilt, 
rms the commons of England were repreſented in parhament, or the great 
n council of the nation; ſo entirely had the barons engroſſed to themſelves 


Lale the diſpoſal of property. x. | 


en The preciſe year, when the houſe of commons was formed, is not © 
then known, but we are certain, that it began in the reign of Henry III. 
bong though we ſhall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers. 
_ We ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe the conſtitution, as it ſtands at 


ſent, "£55 , = 
＋ all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of 
legillation belongs; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe king 
doms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. 
+ Or THz x1nG.] The ſupreme executive power of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, is veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king, or queen ; 
for it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled _ 
* toit, whether male or female, is immediately intruſted with all the enſigus, 
nights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. a 2 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is; „that the crown, by com- 
mon law and coaſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary; and this in a mauer 
peculiar to itſelf : but that the right of inheritance may from time to 
tine be changed or limited by act of parliament : under which limitations 
the crown ſtill continues hereditary.” | . 

That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduQtion of the fol- 
loving royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the houſe of Tudor, 
to that of Stuart, it may be proper-to inform him that on the death of 
queen Elizabeth, without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to the 
other iſſue of her grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his 
queen: whoſe eldeſt daughter Margaret, having married James IV. 
king of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England 
the Firſt, was the lineal deſcendant from that alliance. So that in his 
perſon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. centered all the. claims of the 
Uferent competitors, from the Norman conqueſt downward ; he being, 
indiſputably, the lineal heir of the conqueror. And, what is ſtill more 
remarkable, in his perſon alſo centered the right of the Saxon monarchs, 
which had been ſuſpended from the conqueſt till his acceſſion. For 
Margaret, the fiſter of Edgar Athelipg, the daughter of Edward the 
Outlaw, and grand-daughter of king Edmund Ironſide, was the perfon 

| It 
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\ In whom the hereditary right of the Saxon kin 1 
the conqueſt, reſided. She Mal * 

Ae and — H. by a deſcent from Matilda abe | 

2 y called} the reftorer of the Saxon line. — 

3 that Malcolm, by his Savon 

| 1 of Scotlan 
e ao Malcolm and M 

| way the direct lineal deſe z 


every le claim, by hereditary right, to the R = 
11 2 AE 


At Ich pebsdter in 1688, the convention of eſtates, or 
body of the” nation, declared, that the miſconduct of kin 
- ahoutited' to am abdication of the government, and Rube — 
vacant. 
f Fir conſequence of this vacaney, and from a regard of the ancien 
\ | the gender ee pointed the next Proteſtant heirs of the bleed wide 
king Charles F. fo Mt the vacant throne, in the old order of fuctelion; 


with a temporary exception, or | r preference, to the perſon of king Wi 


LG, 

impending a e line of kg Chest 
rone a ave me vacant) the king and 
rere deere ive become ae 
12 Ni —— 3 —— of — and the heirs of her bo 
ts now th CR whom 

et the crown mult detent, 5 1 
Tu 
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* ® A Thiono of En 2 man 
— boot pin. p*rſon of Eghert, who ſubdued the other 225 
be ptarehy, and gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the iſland, the 
axons and Angles having, about four centuries before, invaded "7 wes 
. ancient Britons, whom they drove into Wales and | Cornwall, 


$60 Ethelbert 

$66 EBthelred - 

371 Alfred the Great 
s Edward the Elder 
Athelftan 
Edmund 

866 Bdtd 
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975 777 0 e, | 
998 Ethelret 11. 
4 Edmund II. 
tot Canute, king of Denmark | 
d | doom. 


2035 
1039 Hardicanute 


204t Edward the Confeſſor Saxon. 


(Common called the 6 ueror, from 
duke of — * hci of Lagen 
zunexed to the Freneh monarchy. 
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nd and upon which the Revolution . 
e ak ich had de befor — 8 


r . e of the r Ars: by 
; throte- chereupon. It was not à defeazance of e rig ht of facceſlion; 
4 new on of the crown; by the king and houſes of pi. 
ent: it was the act of the nation alone, upon 2. conviction that 
no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of lords and commons, 


onvention upon the ſuppaſition of this v both Houſes came 
hi reobion; © that king „H. 9 to ſubvert 


conſtitution of the ä IA the ä contract — 


au 
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: Linn * "You: of the Conqueror. 
i; Stephen, grandſon to the Conqueror, by his fourth th danger Adela. 


Plantapenet) grandſon of Hen is daughter | _— 
$6 Heory 12 10 Maud: 00 ee W884 hufban Geller e 


1 « og & }Sons of Henry II. 


+ ſon of John. 
bz Edward 1. ſon of Henry III. 
7 Edward II. ſon of Edvard 1. 
Edward MIT. fon of Edward II. 
V Richard II. grandſon of Edward III. by his eldeſt ſon, the m 
mary Iv. Son 1 ohn 12 e of Lancaſter, 
| 4th ſon to be | i 
n Henry v. fon of Henry IV. Houſe of Lane iſter. » tha 
22 Henry VI. fon of Henry Ve - * ; 
4161 Edward IV. defeended from edu II, by Lionel, his 3d fon . 
Houſe of York, 


\ 


05 Edward V. ſon of Edward 
003 Richard III. brother of 3 W. 
(Tudor) fon of the eoun- 


uls Hen rith teſs of Richmond, of whey wor | 
"Wh the Houſe of Lancaſter, be houſe of Lanorſt by united 
and York, by 
75 rr Aa, = 5 oo Henry ViPs marriage with. Eliza 
as Mary q oy pes daughter of Edward IV. N 
Id Elizabeth Daugtiters of Henry VIII. : ang 
Great grandſon of James IV. king of Scotlan rgaret, "4 
r 1 * f Henry VII, 145 firſt of the Stuart family 0 25 gland. 
Fig Charles 1 on A James ]. 
[ — by 2 and Cromwell. 
| I 
2 ſames II. Joos of Charles J. 
25 111. rs bew and ſon-in-law of James II. 
*. Mary 9 of James = * whom ended the Proteſtane line of 
M Anne ehe tes I. for James II. upon his abdfcating the chrome, carried 
with kita His infant — the late Pretender) who was excluded 
by act of parliament, ſettled the fuceeſſion in the nent 
Proteſtant NE. of James I, The ſurviving iſſue of James, 4 
the time of , were a ſon and a daughter, viz. Charles, 
who ſucetedæ Vun, and the princeſs Elizaberh, tnarricd the 
elector Palatitle, why' took the title of Kihy of Bohemia, and 14 
a daugliter, the princeſs Sophia, who married the duke of Bran 
wick Lonenburg, by whom ſhe had George, Blector of Hanover, 
who aſcended the throne, by aQ of ** exzprefily mate 
in favour of his mother, 
wy Geo, fon of George L. Houſe of Hynorer, 
George II. fon of G | 
Io George III. — of George Il. | 


king 


thereby vacant.” Thus ended at once, by this ſudden. andanrn 


king and people; and by the advice of jeſuits, and athitp wickss 
| e laws; and having witl ee 
of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that heel 


vacancy of the throne, the old line of ſucceſſion: which from the... 
had laſted above 600 years, and from the union of the Saxon hero 
in king Egbert, almoſt goo. E AS: | 
Though in ſome points (owing to the peculiar circumſtances of thi 
and ns) the revolution was not altogether ſo perfe&t. as N 
been wiſhed ; yet from thence a new #ra commenced, in which 4 
| bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better defined, the ag 
of government more thoroughly examined and underſtood, and theriow 
of the ſubje& more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in. 
other period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obig 
tion, that the convention, in this thgir judgment, avoided with gre 
wiſdom the wild extremes into which 8 viſionary theories of ſome 
ous republicans would have led them. They held that this mien 
of king James amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the chnſtitution, a 
not to an actual ſubverſion, or total diffolution of the govetnment.- 
therefore very prudently voted it to amount to no more thah an bd 
of the government, and a conſequent vacancy of the throne ; When 
the government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive gi 
was gone and the kingly office to remain, though king James way 
longer king. And thus the conſtitution was kept entire.; which, un 
every ſound principle of government, muſt otherwiſe have fallen to piece 
had ſo principal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority been ak 
liſhed, or even ſuſpended. | | 
Hence it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſen 
hereditary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly ; and the 
common ftock.or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived; | 
- alſo different. F 2 the common ſtock was king Egbert; then Wi 
liam the Conqueror; afterwards, in James I. 's time, the two command 
ſtocks united, and ſo continued till the vacancy of the throne in 1688 
now it is the princeſs. Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted bythe 
new king and parliament. Formerly the deſcent was abſolute, and th 
crown went to the next heir without any reſtriction; but now, upon tne 
new ſettlement, the inheritance is conditional; being limited to ſuck he 
only, of the body of the princeſs Sophia, as are Proteſtant members i 
the church of England, and are married to none but Proteſtants. 
And in this due medium conſiſts the true conſtitutional notion of te 
right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. The e 
tremes, between which it ſteers, are each of them equally deſtryveat 
thoſe ends for which ſocieties were formed, and are kept on foot. 
the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elected by the people, and ma 
by the expreſs proviſion of the laws be depoſed (if not puniſhed) by ws 
ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of liberty, and look wt 
enough when delineated an paper; but in practice will be ever productive 
of tumult, contention, and anarchy. And, on. the other hand, dit 
indefeaſible hereditary right, when coupled with the doctrine of unit 
mited paſſive obedience, js ſurely of all conſtitutions the moſt chorough| 
flaviſh and dreadful. But when ſuch an hereditary right, as our laws 
have created and veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſely interwoven with thoſe 
liberties, which are equally the inheritance of the ſubject, this union nil 
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-ution, in theory the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the 
* — in all probability, will prove in duration the moſt / 
| F — This conſtitution, it is duty of every Briton to under- 

ad, to revere, and to defend. © . 5 
The principal duties of the king are expreſſed in his oath at the coro- 

; which is adminiſtered by one of the archbiſhops, or biſhops of 
"realm, in the preſence of all the people; who, on their parts, da 
iprocally take the oath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation | , 
i is conceived in the ——_— terms. 1 | 
« The arcbbiſprp, or biſhop, ſhall ſay, Will you ſolemaly promiſe and 
ar, to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the domi- 
«+ hereunto belonging, r the ſtatutes in parliament agreed 
ind the laws and cuſtoms of ſame — 5 king or queen ſhall ſay, 
filemnly promiſe ſo to do, * 1 
chi bop or bilbop. Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, in | 
ay to be executed in all your judgments ? Ning or queer, Iwill. 
freb61/hop or 61 op. Will vou to the utmoſt of 9 r maintain 
laws of God, the true profeſſion of the gol , the Proteſtant 
med religion eſtabliſhed by the law ? And will you preſerve unto the 
and x oor of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
dune, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhall appertain 
do them, or any of them — King or queen. All this I promiſe to do. 
After this the king or queen, laying bis or her band upon the holy gojpels, 
jy, The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform 
U keep: ſo help me God. And then ſhall kiſs the bot.. | 
This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our 
: and we may obſerve, that in the king's part in this original con- 
|, are expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; 
* to govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to 
zintain the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpect to the latter of theſe 
branches, we may farther remark, that by the a& of union, 5 Ann. 
g. two preceding ſtatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of the 
gliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of England: which 
malt; the former, that every king at his ſucceſſion ſhall take and ſub- 
mbe an oath, to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and preſbyterian church 
wernment in Scotland; the latter, that at his coronation, he ſhall take 
d ſubſcribe a ſimilar oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the church of 
kigland within England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and the terri- 
es thereunto belonging. 
The king of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of the 
wer of the crown, already mentioned, is one of the prongs monarchs 
ung over a free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, 
Flick makes it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his death; 
either can he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law tak - 
N10 neee of his actions, but only in the perſons of his miniſters, 
ey intringe the laws of the land. As to his power, it has no bounds 
{except where it breaks in upon the liberty and erty of his ſubjects, 
in making new laws, or raiſing new taxes) be Lo can make war or 
Face; ſend and receive ambaſſadors ; make treaties of league and com- 
ire; levy armies, fit out fleets, employ them as he thinks proper: 4 
pat commiſſions to his officers both by ſea and land, or revoke them at 
re; diſpoſe of all magazines, caſtles, &c. ſummon the parliament” | 
nett, and, when met, adjourn, prorogue, or diſſolve it at pleafure; 
3 zefuſs 
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refuſe his aſſent to any bill, thougl it-hath paſſed: both houſe; wil 
conſequently, by ſuch a refuſal, has — than if it has .. 
been RC poſſeſſeth the right of chuſing his-own g 
nominating all the great officers of ſtate, of the houſehold, and ec 
and, in fine, is the fountain of honour, from whom. all degrees of at 
lity and knighthood are derived. Such is the dignity. and power of a ky 
of Great Britain. + +» © 13 i 
Or THE PARLIAMENT.] Parliaments, in ſome ſhape, are, ah 
been obſerved. of as high antiquity as the Saxon government in 
iſland; and have ſubſiſted, in their preſent form, at lea 500 years, 
The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its ſitting as 
not be intermitted above three years. Its conſtituent are, the K 
ſitting there in his royal political capacity, and the chreg eſtates of 
realm; the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, (who fit t with th 
king, in one houſe) and the commons, who fit by themielves4an aneh 
The king and theſe three eſtates, together, form the great-corparatic 
or body politic of the kingdom, of which the king is faid to be % 
principium, et inis. For upon their coming to ether the king men 
them, either in perſon, or by repreſentation ; without whach there can 
no beginning of a parliament; and he alſo has alone the power of UW 
folving them. | | | e 
It is highly neceſſary for preſerving the balance of the conflituta 
that the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, i 
the legiſlature. The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alterations in i 
preſent eſtabliſhed law ; but it may approve or diſapprove of the alter 
tions ſuggeſted and conſented to by the two houſes, The legillative the 
fore cannot abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has 
law, without its own conſent : fince the law mutt perpetually and wt 
now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter it. And herendee 
conſiſts the true excellence of the Engliſh government; that all the par 
of it form a mutual check upon each other. In the legiſlature, the peopl 
are a check upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the pedpic 
by the mutual privilege of rejecting what the other has reſolves; wi 
the king is a check upon both, which preſerves the executive power fa 
encro ents. 19275 
The lords ſpiritual confiſt of two archbi and twenty-four biſhop 
The lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the bilops u 
being in ſtrictneſs held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. don 
of the peers ſit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers; ſome by. creatio 
as do all the new-made ones: others, ſince the union with Scotland, | 
election, which is the caſe of the ſixteen peers, whozepreſent the body e 
the Scots nobility. The number of peers is indefinite, and may 
increaſed at will by the power of the crown. ; 
A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and ** 
pounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the cr 
and the people; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachment 
both. It creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, War | 
ceeds from the peaſant to the prince; riſing like N a bun 
foundation, wx, diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. The nobulity there 7 
are the pillars, which are reared from among the people, more bun 
diately to ſupport the throne : and if that falls, they, muſt alſo be 90 
under its ruins. | Accordingly, when in the laſt century the gon, | 
| determined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo voted the houle 
Le uſeleſs and dangerous Th 
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commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in che kingdom, 
"hv ſeats in the houſe of lords; Rare i" which has a voice 
parliament, either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives. In a free 
ie, every man, who is ſuppoſed a agent, ought to be, in ſome 
Aulure, his own governor; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſ- 
ive power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the 2 In ſo | 
date 2s ours, it is very Wiſely contrived, that the r ſhould d 
at by their repreſentatives, which. it is impracticable to perform in 


1 perſon : re reſentatives, choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate 
In th ande, wherein all the voters ate, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed. 
P The counties are therefore repreſented by knights, elected by the pro- 
0 ears of lands: the cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens and 


urgeſſes, choſon by the mercantile part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of 
the nation. The number of Englith repreſentatives is 513, and of Scots 

su al 558. And every member, though choſen by one particular 
other Arie, when elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm. For the 
2nd of his coming thither is not particular, but general; not bhrely to 
advantage his conſtituents, but the commonwealth, and to adviſe his 
majeſty, as appears from the writ of ſummons. 


f of Theſe are the conſtituent parts of a parliament, the. Kings the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is ſo 


neceſſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new law 
that ſhould bind the ſubject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, or by 
twoonly, of the three, is no ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, unleſs in 
tn Pers relating to their own privileges. «ob | 
The power and juriſdiction of parliament, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is 


s, þ tranicendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either for 
124k cauſes or perſons, within any bounds. It hath ſovereign and uncontrolable 
* authority in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, 
7 repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all 


potible denominations, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, civil, military, mari- 
ume, or criminal: this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic 
100 power, which muſt in all governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted by 
7 the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, ope- 
nations and remedies, that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, 
| ae within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or 
＋ new model the ſucceſſion to the crown; as was done in the reign of 
51 Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the land; as was done in a variety of inſtances, in the reigns of king 
Henry VIII. and his three children. It can change and create afreſheven 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves; as was 
dene by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and : 
tennial elections. It can, in ſhort, do every thing that is not naturally 
on impoſſible ; and therefore ſome have not ſcrupled to call its power, by a 
igure rather too bold, the. omnipotence of parliament. True it is, 


* dat what the parliament doth, no authority upon earth can undo. 80 
1 pre 3 lk * ; _ 
bro: L ECD, B12 5 f OS”. 
refo 1 Copy of the bribery-oath, which is adminiſtered to every ——. be ſore they poll 
nme 4 { do ſwear (or, being one of the people called Qrakers, do ſolemnly 
grit m) I have not received or had, by myſcif, or any perſon whatſoever in truſt for me, or 
* ” — uſe and benefit, directly or indirectly, any ſum or ſums «f money, office, place, 
4 | ployment, gift or reward, or any promiſe or ſecurity for any mon+y, office, or em- 
. or gift, in order to give my vote a: this election and that I have not before been 


cd at this election. 80 help me God,” | 
R 2 tha t 
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that it is a matter moſt eſſential to the liberties of this 
members be delegated to this important truſt, as are' molt ein 


their probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge, 
apophthegm of the great lord treaſurer Aa * 
never be ruined but by a parliament:” an 


without all manner of remedy. 

In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe; 
tenſive authority in hands that are either incapa 
to manage it, it is provided that no one ſhall ft or 


of parliament, unleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To prevenim 
vations in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member 
vote or fit in either houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of the ho 
taken the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuratioh ; and fil 
ſcribed and repeated the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, the inn 
cation of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of the maſs. To prevent dangers 
may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign attachments, connexions, br& 
pendencies, it is enacted, that no alien, born out of the 'dominionsi 
the crown of Great Britain, even though he be naturalized, hull | 
ble of being a member of either houſe of parliament. 
Some of the more notorious privileges of the members of either lou 
are, privilege of ſpeech, of | wiggs of their domeſtics, and of thei 
r 


lands and goods. As to the firſt, privilege of {| 


the ſtatute of 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. as ont of the liberties of th 


le, that the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, 


parhament, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned in any cu 
2 out of parliament.” And this freedom of ſpeech i 


demanded of the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker of the houſe of common 
at the opening of every new parliament.. So likewiſe ave the othe 
privileges, of perſon, ſervants, lands, and . This includes notoul 
parilege from illegal violence, but alſo from legal arreſts, and ſeizures 


roceſs from the courts. of law. To aſſault by 


their proceedings. 


k „ as Sir Matthew ' 
+ -obſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt court, over which 
other can have juriſdiction in the kingdom, if by any means 4 mile 
ment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this kingdom u 


ble, or elite i 


violence a membe 
of either houſe, or his menial ſervants, is a high tontempt of parliamen 
and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Neither can any membe 
of either houſe be arreſted and taken into cuſtody, nor — with any 
proceſs of the courts of law; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted; 
nor can any entry be made on his lands; nor can his goods be dillraned 
or ſeized, without a breach of the privilege of parliament *. 

The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and yr vg 
by the judges of the court of king's bench, and common pleas, ſuc 
of the barons of the exchequer, as are of the degree df the coif, or hae 
been made ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court o 
chancery ; for their advice in point of law, and for the greater 


king 


for it way 2 
that England « 


by placing this 


vote in either he 


„it is declared} 
and proceedings! 


* 
vi 
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This exem pi ion ſrom arreſts for lawſul debts, was always 
as a grievance. The lorcs and commons therefore generoully re 


dcutors. | | 


* the public 


linquiſhed their privilege 
by act of parliamend' 21770; and memb. rs of both houſes may now be ſued like 
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2 of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in 


e perſon. Big: ines "30s wat 
lach ger has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repre- 
Auntire, when a. vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his diſ- 
3 the journals of e houſe, with the reaſons for ſuch diſſent ; which 
Yoally failed his proteſt. Upon particular occaſions, however, theſe , 
oſt Lane been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houſe, 
4 have therefore-been expunged from the journals. > Foc 
The houſe of, commons. may be properly ſtiled the grand inqueſt of 
dent Britain, N to enquire into all national głievances, in or- 
er to ſee them redreſſed. "AW — 2. 
The peculiar laws and cuſtams of the houſe of commons relate princi- 
ly to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in 
grllament, | | 
With regard to taxes, it is the ancient indiſputable privilege and right 
the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or parliamentary. 
is, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them; althoug 
beir grants are not effectual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have 
þ . of the other two branches of the legiſlature. The general rea- 
n given for this excluſive privilege of the houſe of commons, is, that 
Elle are raiſed upon the body of the people, and therefore it is 
xoper that they alone ſhould have the * taxing themſelves. And 
reaſonably jealous are the commons of this privilege, that herein they _ 
Ul not fuſer the other houſe to exert any power but that of rejecting; 
2 vill not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made by * 
nds to the mode of Ne by a money bill. Under this ap- 
ellation are included all bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed 
peathe ſubject, for any purpoſe, or in any ſhape whatſoever ; either for 
1 exigencies of government, and collected from the kingdom in general, 
the land tax; or for private benefit, and collected in any particular diſ- 
Ind, as by turnpikes, pariſh rates, and the like. | 
The method of — laws is much the ſame in both houſes. In 
b houſe the act of the majority binds the whole: and this majority is 
declared by votes openly and publicly given: not as at Venice, and 
nay other ſenatorial aſſemblies, privately, or by ballot. This latter me- 
may be ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combi- | 
ditions, but it is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe 
of commons, where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future cen- 
n 5 his conſtituents, and. therefore ſhould be openly ſubmited to their 
on. 
Io bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it 
»of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition ; Which 
dul be preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance 
red to be remedied. This petition (when founded on facts that may 
© in their nature diſputed) is referred to a committe of members, who 
amine the matter alleged, and accordingly report it to the houſe ; and 
len (or, otherwiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in 
bill, In public matters, the bill is brought in -upon motion made 
© the houſe, without any petition. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill 
there, it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of the judges, 
„ examine and report the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that all 
kiel2ry parties conſent, and to 1 * all points of technical propriety.) 
n | x This 


234 , FC L AN PDP. | 
Inis is read a firſt time, and, at a,convenient diſtance, 8 eng 
aud after each reading, the ſpeaker _— to the houſe the fbi 


the bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall proceed any ts 
The introduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed;"as the bills 
may at either of the readings; and, if the oppolition ſucceeds, the 
muſt be dropt for that ſeſſion; as it muſt allo if oppoſed with ſuctel 
any of the ſubEquent ſtages. - VP 
After the ſecond reading, it is commited, that is, referred tos 
. mittee; which is either ſeledted by the houſe in matters of fal 
portance, or elſe, if the bill is a. matter of great, orf national on 
. quence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole hol 
committee of the whole houſe is compoſed of every member; ad 
form it, the ſpeaker quits the chair, (another — being appoi 
chairman) and _ fit and debate as a private member.” In thei 
mittees, the bill is debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made; the via 
filled up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled? Aﬀer it 
, Fone through the committee, the chairman reports it to the hoile, 
uch amendments as the committee have made; and "then the houſe 
- conſider the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly;puty 
every clauſe and amendment, When the houſe have agreed 28 
to the amendments of the committee, and ſometimes added new'and 
ments of their own, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or wit 
in a ſtrong groſs hand, on one or more long rolls of parthmentſewed 
' gether. When this is finiſhed, it is read a third time, and ende 
are ſometimes then made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added; tha 
by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment on the bill, Which 1 calle 
rider. The ſpeaker then again opens the contents; and holding 
in his hands, puts the queſtion, whether the bill fnall pad a 
agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled. After this, one of the wen 
is directed to carry it to the lords, and defire their concurrence; 
attended by ſeveral more, carries it to the bar of the houſe of een, 
there delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his Woolf 
receive it. It there paſſes through the forms, as in the other eue, le 
_ cept engroſſing which is already done) and, if rejected, "no more no 
is taken, but it paſſes /ub filenic, to prevent 'unbeeemingaltercauet 
But if it is agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſtzis In chan 
(or, ſometimes in matters of high importance, by two of the'Judpe 
that they have agreed to the ſame ; and the bill remains with the Jo 
if they 1 made no amendment to it. But if any amendment 4 
wade, ſuch amendments are ſent down with the bill to” receme ! 
concurrence of the commons. If the commons diſagree to the amen 
ments, a conference uſually follows between members — from eal 
houſe ; who, for the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt the diffemnes; but, 
both houſes remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the comme 
| agree to the amendments, the hill is ſent back to the lords Ap 
| p 2 members, with a meſſage to acquaint them therewith. ſar 
forms are obſerved mutatis mutandis, when the bill begins in the nou 
of lords. But, when an act of grace or pardon is. Paſſed, ft 51 
ſigned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each of the houſe 
without any new engrofling or amendment. And when both houſes 
done with any bill, it always is depoſited in the houſe of peers, 7 
the royal aſſent; except in the caſe of a money-bill, which, afterrece 
the concurrence of the lords, is ſent back to the houſe of —_— 
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u be neceſſary here to ac uaint the reader, that both in the houſes, 
11 their committees, the ſlighteſt expreſſion, or moſt minute alteration, 
bes not paſs, till the ſpeaker, or the chairman puts the queſtion ; which 
the houſe of commons, is anſwered by aye or =o; and, in the houſe of 
ders, by content or voi contest. Ne — 2 5 r br. 
The giving the royal aſſent to bills, is a matter of great form. When 
he king is to paſs bills in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe 
f pecrs, in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended by 
bis great officers of ſtate and heralds. A ſeat on the right hand of the 
throne, where the — — of Scotland, when peers of England, formerly 
late, is reſerved for the prince of Wales. The other princes of the 
Mood fit on the left hand of the king ; and the chancellor on a cloſe 
bench removed a little backwards. The viſcounts and temporal barons, 
gr lords, face the throne, on benches or wool. packs, covered with red 
goth or baize, The bench of biſhops runs along the houſe to the bar 
a the right hand of the throne; as the dukes andearls do on the left. 
The chancellor and judges, on ordinary days, fit upon wool-packs 
between the barons and the throne. The common opinion is, that the 
houſe fitting on wool, is ſymbolical of wool being formerly the ſtaple 
commodity of the kingdom, Many of the peers, on ſolemn occaſions, 
appear in'their parliamentary robes, None of the commons have. any 
robes, excepting the ſpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown, and 
when he appears before the king, it is trimmed with gold. . 
The royal aſſent may be given two ways: 1. In perſon. When the 
king ſends for the houſe of commons to the houſe of peers, the ſpeaker 
carries up the money-bill or bills in his hand; and in delivering them, he 
addreſſes his majeſty in a ſolemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldom fails to ex- 
tl the generoſity and loyalty of the commons, and to tell his majeſty how 
neceſſary it is to be frugal of the public money. It is upon this occa- 
| fon, that the commons of Great Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre, 
The titles of all bills that have paſſed both houſes are nat; and the 
king's anſwer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman- 
French; a badge it muſt be owned, (now the only one remaining) of 
conqueſt ; and which one could wiſh to ſee fall into total oblivition ; unleſs 
it be reſerved as a ſolemn mement» to remind us that our liberties are mor- 
tal, having once been deſtroyed by a foreign force. If the king conſents 
to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares li rey le ve, the king 
vills it ſo to be;“ if to a private bill, foit fait comme il ft dirt, ©* be 
it 25 it is defired.”* If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in the gentle 
language of le rey Pawi/era, ©* the king will adviſe upon it.” When a 
money bill is paſſed, it is carried up, and preſented to the king by the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; and the royal aſſent is thus-expreſſed, 
e remercie Jes "loyal" ſubjects, acctpte leur benewvol nce, et auf le vent, 
* the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills 
it ſo to be,” In caſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds from 
the crown, and has the royal aſſent in the firſt ſtage of it, the clerk of the 
Parliament thus pronounces the gratitude of the ſubject; 4 'prelars, 
JHigaeurs, et commons, en ce | preſtfit parliament aſſemblies, au nom de tous 
wu autres ſubjects, remercidut tres humblement votre majefls, et prient & 
Dia vous denner en ante bone wie et longue ; ** the prelates, lords and 
commons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all 
your other ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your majeſty, and pray to 
God to grant you health and wealth long to live.“ 2. By the ſtatute 
©2449 fen , Ko IRE 33 Hens 


every ſubject in the land, and the dominions thereunto be 


Pr” 


* 


33 Hen. VIII. c. 21. the king may give his aſſent by letters patent 
his g ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his ab to ba 
— afembled t together in the high houſe, by commiſſioners cn 
of certain peers, named in the letters. And, when the bill NY 

the royal aſſent in either of theſe ways, it is then, and not befor, 
ſtatute or act of parliament. 1 | 
| - * This ſtatute of act is placed among the records of the kingdom ; thas 


needing no formal-promulgation to give it the force of a law, aswans 
ceſſary by the civil law with regard to the emperor's.edis; beau 
every man in England is, in judgment of law, to the making of 
act of parliament, being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives.” Howene 
copies thereof are uſually printed at the king's preſs; for the informatin 
the whole land. N 21 
An act of parliament, thus made, is the exereiſe of the highelt aud 
rity that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath 2 to bind 
on 3 nay, 
even the king himſelf, if particularly named therein. And ＋ 2. 
altered, amended, diſpenſed with, ſuſpended, or repealed bat in the 
. fame forms, and by the ſame authority of parliament : for it b 
maxim in law, that it requires the ſame ſtrength to diſlolve, as to creat 
Such is the parliament of Great Britain; the ſource and-guandian i 
our liberties and properties, the ſtrong cement which binds the found 
tion and ſuperſtructure of our government, and the wiſely cohcerted by 
lance maintaining an equal poiſe, that no one part of the three elm 
overpower or diſtreſs either of the other. 1+ + 
From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it appean 
that no ſecutary for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, i 
wanting. If it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become ſoc 
rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwers, 
that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to-watch onr 
their political exiſtence, as a private perſon does his natural life. If 
parliament, was to act in that manner, it muſt become felo d an en 
that no human proviſion can guard againſt. But there are fill fuck 
reſources of liberty in England, that no ſuch fatal effe& is now tobe 
apprehended ; and though the conſtitution has been even overturned, and 
ſometimes dangerouſly wounded, yet, its own innate powen have e. 
covered and till preſerve it, Monſ. Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, ſud 
to a countryman of ours, in the cloſe of the laſt century, We hal 
once in France the ſame happineſs, and the ſame privileges which you 
have; our laws quere then made by repreſentatives of 0k OWN hajays 
therefore our mn-y was not taken from us; but graned by us. | Our kings 
were then ſubje& to the rules of law and reaſon - now. alas} we «te 
miſerable, and all is loſt, Think nothing, Sir, too dear to maintain 
theſe precious advantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your 
life and eſtate rather then baſely and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abject cans 
dition to which you ſee us reduced. | 


The king of England, beſides his high court of parli t. has ſuber 
di nate officers — miniſters to aſſiſt =—_ and „ are reſponſible for 
their advice and conduct. They are made by the kipg's nomimnaum 
without either patent or grant ; and on taking the neceffary oaths, they 
þecome immediately privy-counſellors, during the life of the king that 
chooſes them; but ſubjeR to remoyal at his direction,” Tis 
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duty of a . from the oath of office, which , 
* —_ articles: 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt 
his cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and 
of the public, without partiality through affection, love, meed, 
bt or dread. 15 To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid 
corruption. 5+ To, help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be 
there tefolved, 6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the con- 
way. And laſtly, in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do all 
and true counſellor ought to do to his fovereign lor. ba 
As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that 
may anſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the 1 in ſuch caſes, - 
can ſupply the ficiency, It has even been known, that upon 28 
urgent occaſions, ſuch as that of a famine, they can ſuperſede the opera- 
tion of the law, if the parliament is not fitting; but this is conſidered av 
illegal, and an act of parliament muſt paſs for the pardon and indemnifi- 
cation of thoſe concerned. . 2 989 
Among the privy counſellors, the two ſecretaries of ſtate are more offi 
cally ſo than 4 others, as they are intruſted with the king's ſignet, and 
ue ſuppoſed to adviſe him on acts of government that may not be pro- 
to ber even to a privy-counſellor ; ſuch as giving orders 
ſecret expeditions, correſpondence with pies or other agents, ſecur- 
ing traitors, and the like. The ſec ip of ftate is now held by 
wo noblemen or gentlemen ; formerly the king nominated three, but the 
office was not then of that conſequence which it is now. Since the ac- 
ceſſion of the family of Hanover, we have likewiſe known three princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate ; but one of them was d to tranſact the 
affairs of Scotland, which are now committed to other miniſters. Upon 
the vaſt increaſe of the Britiſh colonies, a new board of trade was erected, 
and the firſt commiſſioner acts as ſecretary for the American affairs, but 
without that title. Till this erection took place, all American diſpatches 
came firſt to the hands of a principal ſecretary of ſtate, who correſponded 
with the American governors, and ſent them directions in his majeſty's 
name. The office itſelf is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and northern 
department, The ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the 
Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ftates in the 
outhern parts. The northern comprehends the different ſtates of Ger- 
many, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, 
and the Hanſeatic towns. | | 
With regard to the capital acts of government, which were formerl 
entruſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the privy-council, 
tommonly called a cabinet-council, are chiefly entruſted. This cabinet 
generally conſiſts of a ſele& number of miniſters and noblemen, accord- 
ing to the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities; but though its 
operations are powerful and extenſive, a cabinet council is not eſſential to 
the conſtitution of England. 4 
This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon who is ſo 
well known by the name of the firſt miniſter : a term unknown to the 
Engliſh conſtitution, thoagh the office, in effect, is perhaps neceſſary. 
conſtitution points vut the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but the 
airs of his dw courts give him ſufficient employment. When the 
ice of firſt lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of 
the exchequer (offices which I am to explain hereafter) in the ſame 
perſon, he is conſidered as firſt miniſter, The truth is, his majeſty — 
. 8 e 
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be abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject by an able prefident. 


* 


The ſirſt 


crown lands, and the gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the 


paſſing through his hands; and he is reſponſible if he ſho 


but is occaſionally revived for a coronation. It was formerly a place © 
the higheſt truſt, as it commanded all the king's forts and garriſons, an 


England became ſo commercial a country, as it has been for a h 


— 


make any of his 


ſhort. review of the of 5 


. : 


obleman. 
caſes of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord 2 or lun 
keeper; whoſe commiſſion, as high ſteward, ends with the trial 5 


ject is concerned; and he proceeds according to the diftates of equi 
and reaſon. | "T2 N 5 h 

The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in g commiſſcr 
conſiſting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury ; but ts 
firſt commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of the lord high tre 
furer. He has the management and charge of all the reventes of th 


crown kept in the Exchequer; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of 


ſeveral ports of the kingdom. From this ſhort. view of his office, it 
importance may be eaſily underſtood ; as he has, in fact, the publi 
finances in his hands, beſides the 0 of ſo, great a number of l 
crative places, both in England and America, that the bare catalogut 
would exceed the bounds we allot to a long azticle.  -___ * 
The lord prefident of the council, was an — formerly of gre 
er: his duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the cou 
— and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, allit 
debates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity, as well as di 
culty, on account of the vaſt number of American and Wel Indian cauſes 
-Gaptures, and the like affairs, that come before the board; all which my 


The office of lord privy-ſeal, conſiſts in his putting the king's feal t 
all charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by the king, in onde 
to their paſſing the great ſeal. The lord privy-ſeal has hikewiſe undet 
his cognizance ſeveral other affairs, which do not require the great ſea 
He is to take care that the crown is not impoſed upon in al hy 


apply d 
privy-ſeal to any thing againſt the law of the land. Wein 
The office of lord great chamberlain of England is e = the 
duke of Ancaſter's family. He attends the king's perſon, on bus cor 
nation, to dreſs him; he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords dur 
the fitting of parliament; of fitting up Weſtminſter-hall for coronatons 
or trials of peers. _ | em 
The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the year 152! 


took place of all officers in the field. 1 | 22 
The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Bei 
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mations, 
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| ths office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge 
foo th kiſtory — diſc In war time, he was judge of army 


„and decided according to the principles of the civil law,” If the 


— did not admit of ſuch deciſion, it was left to a perſonal combat, 
which was attended with a vaſt A Fo ceremonies, the arrangement 


of which, even to the ſmalleſt trifle, 


To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency ac- 


cording to the archives kept in the heralds office, which is entirely within 


kis juriſdition. He directs all ſolemn ons, coronations, procla- 
funerals, general-mournings, and the like. He is ſuppoſed 
to be judge of the Marſhalſea- court; and in thoſe reigns Where procla 
nations had the force of law, he had a cenſorial power in all caſes of 


ufurping falſe names, deſignations, armorial bearings, and the like; but 


this power is now diſputed, and reduced to a ormity with the common 
hu. As his grace is diſqualified by his religion from the exerciſe of 
many parts 0 his office, ſome nobleman, generally one of his own friends 
o family, is deputed to act for him; and he wears as his badge, a gold 
baton tipped with ebony. | | 

The office of lord high 

þy commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, 
eſpecially fince the'growth of the Britiſh naval power. The ngliſh ad. 
nuralty is a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its 


within the marſhals province. 


admiral of England is e now, likewiſe; beld - 


ceedings independent of the crown itſelf, All trials upon life and 


death, in maritime affairs, are appointed and held under a commiſſion 


immediately iſſuing from that board; and the members muſt ſign even 


the death warrants for execution : but it may be eaſily conceived, that 
u they are removable at pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with 
the perogative of the crown, and conform themſelves to the directions 
they receive from his majeſty, © The board of Admiralty regulates the 
whole naval force of the realm, and names all its officers, or confirms 
them when named; ſo that its juriſdiction is very extenſive. They 

int vice-admirals under them ; but an appeal from them lies to 
ich court of admiralty, which is of a civil nature: London is the place 
where it is held; and all its proceſſes and proceedings run in the lord 
high admiral's name, or — of the commiſfioners, and not in that 
of the king. The judge of this court is commonly a doctor of the 
civil law; 4 all criminal matters, relating to piracies, and other capital 
offences committed at ſea, are tried and determined according to the 
kus of England, by witneſſes and a jury, ever ſince the reign of Henry 
VIII. It now remains to treat of the courts of law in England. 


| Counts or Law.] The court of Chancery, which is a court of 


equity, is next in dignity to the high court of parliament, andis deſigned 
to relieve the ſubject againſt frauds,” breaches of truſt, and other oppreſ- 
hons ; and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high chancellor 
fits as ſole judge, and in his abſence the maſter of the Rolls. The form 
of proceeding 1s by bills, anſwers, and decrees, the witneſſes being exa- 
mined in private: however, the decrees of this court are only binding to 
the perſons of thoſe concetned in them, for they do not affect their lands 
and goods; and conſequently, if a man refufes to — with the terms, 
they can do nothing more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This 


A The laſt Lord High Admiral was George prince of Denmark, and huſband of queen 
one, 22 TERA . 
N | 5 court 
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. court is always open ; and if a man be ſent to priſon;” the lord change! 

nin any vacation, can, if he ſees reaſon-for it; grant @ hen corpus. 
Trhͤbhe clerk of the crown likewiſe: belongs to-this court; be, or by hi 

-  _ deputy, being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as ofien 
he fits for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; through his hands: paſs all writs & 
| ſummoning the parliament or chuſing of members ;- commiſſions of thi 
. rdons, 8 be, 5 | 

| c 


| ng's Bench, ſo called either fram the kings of E * 

. times ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by cum 
mon law between the king and his ſubjects, are here tried ; except ſuch 
affairs as properly belong to the court of Exchequer. This court is, like 
wife, a kind of cheque upon all the inferior | courts, 4heir,jadges, ani 
. juſtices of the peace. Here preſides four judges, the firſt of whom i 
_ Kiled lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, or, by way of eminence; lor 
chief juſtice of England, to expreis the great extent of his juriſdifior 
over the kingdom; for this court can grant prohibitions in any cauſe 

| ÞAepending either in ſpiritual or temporal courts; and the houſe of pee 

2 does often direct the lord chief juſtice to iſſue out his warrant for aps 

_ hending 12 under ſuſpicion of high crimes. The other three judge 

are called juſtices, or zudges of the Ling's bench, on 
The court of Common Pleas takes cognizance of all pleas debatablt 
between ſubject and ſubject; and in it, beſide; all real actions, fines, and 
recoveries are tranſacted, and prohibiticns are likewiſe iſſued ont of it, 
well as from LE Bench. The firſt judge of this court is ſtiled lord 

chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or Common Bench; beſide whar 
there are likewiſe three other judges, or juſtices, of this court. 
| but ſerzeants at law are allowed to plead here. | 
The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for man the revenues of 
the crown, and has a power of judging both according to law, and accord. 
- ing to equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer, and three other barons, preſide as Judges. They we 
ſtiled barons, becauſe formerly none but barons of the were allowed 
to beudges of this court, Beſides theſe, there is a fifth, called crit 
baron, who has not a judicial capacity, but is only em d in admi- 
niſtering the oath to ſheriffs and cheir officers, and alſo to ſeveral of the 
Officers of the cuſtom-houſe.—But when this court proceeds according to 
equity, then the lord treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
| Ade, aſſiſted by the other barons. All matters touching the king's trea- 


* 


, revenue, cuſtoms, and fines, are here tried and determiped. fe- 
ſides the officers already mentioned, there belong to the Exchequer, the 
king's remembrancer, who takes and ſtates all accounts of the revenue, 
cuſtams, exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, &c. except the accounts 
of the ſheriffs and their officers. The lord treaſurer's remembrancer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes againſt ſheriffs, receivers of the 
revenue, and other officers, _* | 241 | 

For putting the laws effoctually in execution, an high-ſheriff is annually 
appointed for every county (except Weſtmoreland and Middleſex) by the 

* king; whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to c_ 
— > to mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the king's courts0 
Juſtice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and malefactors to trial, to 

Tee the ſentences, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed. And 5 

the aſſize to attend the judges, and guard them all the time they are wr” ' 

county. It as alſo part of his office to collect all public fines, diſtre — 


werciaments, into the Excheq 1 
ud to make ſuch payments out of iner the king ſhall appoin 
\ his office is judicial, he keeps a is majeſty ſhall think proper ty 
Wick is held by the ſheriff, or his und court, called the county +; 
il canſes in th nder-ſheriffs, to he re 
jall d in the county under forty ſhilli: ar and determine 
wart of record; but the court, form illings; this, however, i | 
me; and the king's leet, throu h all erly called the ſheriff's turn £48 
nel into all criminal Sn the county : for in this Fafa, a 
che tatute law there was nor N ainſt the common law * — 
ice aboliſhed. . his court, however, 1 4 
e bait various officers, as the under ſheriff, c 4 : 2 
0 11 , er ſheriff, | . 
ode — , s$, (in London called ſerjean E ans ome. 
e next officer to the ſheriff, i 5 | », gaolers, 
xe commiſſioned for each 8 er of peace, ſeveral * ho 
ng great part of the ſtatute lawin 8 em is intruſted the power of 
vis, the poor, vagrants, treaſons, fe r in relation to hi h 
the game, Kc. &c. and they 8 e 12 riots, the preſervati 2 
x ulurb the peace, and Au and commit to priſon all who A 
te offend quiet the king's ſubjects break 
„ nders, they meet every quarter at th ubjects. In order to puniſh 
e 
This jury, upon oath, 1 the county, is ſumm | 
quent, and to Neha thaw * bi r into the caſes of all þ Iu 
nilty: the juſtices commit the forme guilty of the inditment, or 
* and the latter are acquitted r A 8 for their trial at the — 
* = The juſtice of peace ou ht is called the quarter-ſeſſio 
ir 4 * i ire dme ke perſon of great ood 
much power is lodged in his nowledge of th 
To i oboe 
s authori apt to make miſtak N 
EE alga 
; county contains two J 0 an 
jaghbours, how and by ied who are to enquire, by a j 
vt it on record as a plea of the yorma cake by a violent wg « 
10 he civil government of cities 2 ntry > 
— 5 — Ry city hath, by 3 na _ ſmall independent policy of 
" * ge in all matters civil and * e king, a jutiſdiction withi 
3. — cauſes may be removed ons with this reſtraint onl C 
tte judge of - rage 4, and all offences 2 courts to the . 
their differ the aſſize. The government of capital, are committed to 
ftuted w. ent charters, immunities, and of cities differs accordin 
arorato th a mayor, aldermen ik conflitutions. They are _— 
müdes —— the city, and hold a 2 — who together mare the 
md all of ch ge. Somecities are counti judicature, where the mayor 
2 em have a power of maki = and chuſe their own erz 
king ae is * rerament of Cities, by mayor, 6 44 
*. 2 pitome of the Engliſh . — 5 | 
der: 1 80 erment of incorporated boro hsi 1 2 
ay =_ there is.a mayor, and i ughs is much after the ſame man 
ket lber er, or 1 5 edu bailiffs. All hich. 
ies, and conſequently efquire. — of the peace within 


The 


W Fs 14 
The Cinque - ports are five havens, that lie on the eaſt part of tial 
towards France; and were endowed with particular N 
_. aritient kings, upon condition that they ſhould provide a cet 
of ſhips at their own charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, at 
us they were wanted, See the table of diviſions and counties.” 
For the av. 9 of W the lords of the foil, or mz 
rho were formerly ca] arons) have ly a power to hold cou 
| 5 Sen e and courts- baron, 4 lan are obliged 
attend and receive juſtic. The buſineſs of courts-leetas chiefly to 
ſent and punith nuifances; and at courts-baron, the coliveyances 
Alienations of the copyhold tenants are enrolled; and t ey are ani 
to their eſtates on a deſcent or purchaſe. em 
A conſtable is a very ancient and reſpectable office of the peace, wi 
the Engliſh conſtitution. Every hundred has a high OT, 
pariſh in that hundred a conſtable, and they are to attend the highg 
ble upon occaſions. They are aſſiſted by another ancient officer; al 
the tythingman, who formerly r the tenth part of a hund 
or ten free 1 as they were called in the time of the Saxons, andy 
free burg conſiſting of ten families. The buſineſs df a conftableytk 
the peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots. He can 1mprifon dea 
till they are brought before a juſtice of peace; and it is his duty toe 
cute, within his diſtrict, every warrant that is directed to him from | 
magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The neglect of the old Savon cn 
both for the preſervation of the peace, and the more eaſy recovery of in 
debts, has been regretted by many emient lawyers, and it has of 
been found neceſſary to revive ſome of them, and to appoint others 
ſimilar nature. . A 
Beſides theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many part 

England for the relief of the poor, in the recovery or payment of f 
debts, not exceeding forty ſhillings.” 

There neither is, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with 
many fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal libel 
Every man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before ajudge in We 
minſter hall, called his Habeas Corpus. | 

If that judge, after conſidering the cauſe of commitment, ſhall 
that the offence is bailable, the party is immediately admitted to hail, 4 
he is condemned or acquitted in, a proper court of juſtice. 

The rights of individuals are ſo attentively conſidered, that the ſud 

may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe Who at in 
name, and under his authority; he may do this in open court, wheel 
king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his ſubje&s. 
cannot take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he hw, 
ſome illegal act, been accuſed or ſuſpected upon oath, to have forfeit 
his right to liberty, or except when the ſtate is in „ and the rep 
ſentatives of the people think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that 
"ſhould have the power of confinin ons, on a ſuſpicion of guilt: f. 
as that of an act of rebellion within the kingdom, the legiftature 
thought proper to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus A 
but this never has been done but with great difficulty and cantion, 
when the national ſafety abſoluted required it. The king has aright 
pardon, but neither he nor the judges, to whom he delegates his aur 
rity, can condemn a man as 4 criminal, except he be firſt found guil 
by twelve men, who muſt be his peers or his equals. That the ui 
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not de inlluenced by the king, or his miniſters, to miſrepreſent, the 

© the jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and not during the plea- 
of their ſoyereign, Neither can the king take away, nor endanger - 
life of any ſubject without trial, and the perſons being firſt charge- 
Ne wich a capital crime, as treaſons, murder, felony, ot ſome other act 
nous to ſociety: nor can any ſubject be depriyed of his liberty, for 
| kighett crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon oath dender 3 
magilrate ; and he has then A right to inſiſt upon his being brought, 
be (rt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to he reſtored to Iiberty on giving 
al for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capital offence, he 
uf not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evidences 
f guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town or country in which 
be fact is alleged to be committed, and not without twelve of them 
peeing to + bill of indictment againſt him. If they do this, he is to 
ind 2 lecond trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinion is definitive. 
A ome caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed: innocent till there is 
cient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, in order 
help him to make his defence, He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, 
x lift of the jury, who are his true and proper judges, that he may learn 
Ker characters, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or whether th 
prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court peremptorily obj 
wtventy of the number“, and to as many more as he can give reaſon for 
tkeir not being admitted as his judges; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable 
wen, the neighbours of the party accuſed, or living near the place where 
the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, wha take the follow. 
uy oath, that they u well and trug try, and tru? dil rance make, 
lune the king and the priſoners whom they ſhall have in charge, accord- 
i the evidence, By 2 N the priſoner prevents all 
poſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior power: by their 
ning near the place where the fact was committed, they are N oma ta 
e nen who knew the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evi- 
ace, Theſe only are the judges, from whoſe ſentence the priſoner is to 
enett life or death, and upon their integrity and underſtanding, the lives 
ill that are brought in danger ultimately depend; and from their judg- 
nent there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and 
ther they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, 
(nk, or candle, till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning 
tte priſoner, Every juryman is therefore inveſted with a folemn and aw- 
hl truſt : if he without evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any of the 
dther jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; if he 
teglets to axamine with the utmoſt care: if he queſtions the veracity of 
de vitnefſes, who may be of an infamous character; or after the moſt 
partial hearing has the leaſt doubt upon his mind, and Jet joins in 
undemning the perſon accuſed ; he will wound his own conſcience, and 
ring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The 
eedom of Engliſhmen conſiſt in its being out of the power of the judge 
in the bench to injure them for declaring a man innocent whom he wiſhes 
o be brought in guilty. Were not this the caſe, juries would be uſeleſs; 

far from being judges themſelves, they would only be the tools of 
mother, whoſe province is not to guide, but to give a ſanction to their 
'determination. 
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The party may challenge thirty-five in caſe of treaſon, 
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determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives 3 libertie 
the ſubject, and the judge on the | be the miniſter rp the 


ven e. 5 > | 
Theſe are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above ay " 
ered as giving 


nation upon earth. Juries have always been con | 
maſt effeQtual check to tyranny; for in a nation like this, wheres k | 
enn do nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never | 
the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of cruelty and opti. 
fon. | Were it not for juries, the advice given by father Paul, in 
maxims of the republic of Venice, might take effekt in its fulleſt le 
| eſe „When the offence is committed by'a nobleman againf 
ubje&, ſays he, let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if thatis 
ſible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than dam: 
ir it be a ſubjeQ that has affronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed wi 
, the utmoſt ſeverity, that the ſubject may not get too great a cuſtom; 
laying their hands on the patrician order.” In ſhort, was ĩt not forjuriz 
2-corrupt nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, act the t, whi 
the judge would have that power which is now denied to our Ings. 
by our happy conſtitution, which breathes nothing 'but liberty 
equity, all imaginary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well 
the greateſt. When a priſoner js brought to take his trial, he his free 
from all bonds; and though the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel forth 
iſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, othe 
_ counſel are allowed him; he may try the validity and legality of the i 
dictment, and may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to law. Nothing i 
wanting to clear up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſuffers 
from ſinking under the power of corrupt judges, and the oppreſſion « 
the great. The racks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in othe 
parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and 
none puniſhed without- conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in hi 
own defence, | 
As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of 
© Other nations, the following account thereof may be uſeful to foreigne 
and others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. 
The court being met, and the pri ſoner called to the bar, the 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime « 
which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is gi or a geil. | 
the priſoner anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers. 
guilir, the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before ham 
confeiled the fact: for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch confel- 
ſion; and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the 
crime, the jury muſt acquit him, for they are directed to bring in their 
verdict according to the evidence given in court, If the priſoner refuſe 
to plead, that is, if he will not ſay in court, whether he is guilty or 
guilty, he is by the law of England to be preſſed to death. 
When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner has 
himſelf or his council, croſs- examined them, the judge recites to the 
jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſpner, and.bids them 
diſcharge their conſcience ; when, if the matter be very clear, they com- 
monly give their verdict without going out of court; and the foreman, 
for himſelf and the reſt, declares the priſoner guy or not guilty, 8 
may happen to be. But if any doubt ariſes among the jury, and the 


tt ires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a copy of the 
matter requires debate, 15 wi bas ny 
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Went, where they are locked up, till they are ndſmouſly/agreed | 
leid; and if any one of fxg jury fiould die Quting this their” 


+ement, the priſoner will be acquitt whims? „ oof 
When the jury have agreed on the verflict, they inform the court thereof 
u officer who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet to the bar, 
bear bis verdict. This is unalterable, Trow * ſome doubtful caſes, 
\ the verdict is brought in ſpecial, and is therefore to be determined 
twelve judges of England; © © © - Pans 
If the priſoner is found guilty, he is then aſked, what reaſon he can give 
by ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him? There is now no 
of clergy—it is changed to tranſportation, or burning in the hand. 
4 capital conviction, the ſentence of death, after a ſummary account 
Fae trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe words: The law is, 
. thou Halt return to the place from ewwhence thou cameſt, aud From thence 
veried to the place of execution, where thou Halt hang by the neck, fill thy 
le dad; and the Lord have mercy on thy ſoul : whereupon the ſheriff 


Aged with the execution. athk 
All the priſoners found ner guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted” 
diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
evurt to proceed at law againft their proſecutors. CRE 
Or evxtSHMENTS.] Though the laws of an are eſteemed more 
eful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
other part of the known world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch ho at 
ir rial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, is here very cruel. In this 
if the priſoner is laid upon his back, and his arms and legs bein 
etched out with cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon his breaſt, 
þallowed only three morſels of barley bread, which is given him the 
at day without drink, after which he is allowed nothing but foul water 

Whe expires. This, however, is a puniſhment which is ſcarcely inflicted 

in an age; but ſome offenders have'choſe it to preſerve their eſtates 

x their children. Thoſe guilty of this crime are not now ſuffered to 
aergo ſuch a length of torture, but have ſo great a weight placed upon 
en, that they ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, though the criminal 

nds mute, judgment is given againſt him, as if he had been convicted, 

dd his eſtate is confiſcated, Ls | | 
The law of England includes all capital crimes under high treaſon, 

ty treaſon, and felony. The firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or 
ng upin arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. The 

ator is puniſhed by being drawn on a ledge to the place of execution, 
rn, after being hanged upon a gallows for ſome minutes, the body is 

wt down alive, the heart bd out and expoſed to public view, and the 
tals burnt! the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 
un the head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All the cri- 
abs lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes her dowry, and his 

Aaken both their eftates and nobility. | | * 
but though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is 

drann upon a ſledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. 
hogh the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the ſame, yet with 
ect to perſons of quality, the puniſhment is generally altered to be- 

Aung: a ſcaffold is erected for that poets on which the criminal, 


| ng bis bead upon a block, it is track off with an axe. 


* * a # 1 | 
| | Unis "0t to be conſidered as a Gifl.renc puniſhment ; but as a remiſſion ot all the 
nents *% tus kiience ment.oned before, excepting the article of beheading, R : 

8 The 


buy being ſet in the ſtocks, or by payin 
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Wire for b en oC hi h 2 Düben * 
or concealing it, is impriſonment for li forfeiture of all the of 
er goods, and the proſits ariſing from his 0 
Petty treaſon in when « child Kills his father, a wife her van 
clergyman 12 biſhop, ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs.” This cine 
uni Ted by be ing 8 10 a ſledge to hs *** of 9 "a, 
Fanged upon» 2 ows till the criminal 
. rg re and ww * 40 men to Ae e Aire, 
o ering ull ri e law, they are — 
ſtake before the = tak old of them. f 
Felony includes murders, robberies, forging notes, . bonds, deeds 
heſe are all pied by, by hanging, —__ murderes ate to be exec 
after ſentence is paſſed ; and _—_ vered to the 
to be publickly diſſected, Perſons Saler robbery, when there are 
alleviating circumſtances, are ſometimes tranſported for a term of year 
his majelty's plantations, And in all ſuch felonies where the beack 
the clergy is allowed, as it is in many, the criminal. ls burat inthe 
hor crimes puniſhed, by the law are, 
2 which is the unlawful killin =o a perſon W 
*. malice, but with a preſent intent to kill; as when two who k 
merly meant no harm to each other, 1 arrel, and the one kills the 
in this caſe, the criminal is allowed benefit of his clergy for the 
time, and only burnt i in the hand. 
-hance-medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an 
intent, for which the offender is alſo to be burnt in the hand; unle6t 
| offender was doing an unlawful act, which laſt circumſtance makes 
puniſhment death. 
. Shop lifting, and receiving goods knowing them to be 3 
niſhed with tranſportation to his yy wc colonies, or burning in eh 
Perjury, or keeping diſorderly houſes, are puniſhed wit 
and impriſonment. 
Petty larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of — is 
niſhed by WIpping. 
Libelling, ufing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the 1 
ket, are commonly puniſhed with ſtanding on the pillory, or whipping 
For ſtriking ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, the criminal 
puniſhed with loſing his right hand. 
For ſtriking in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are ſittin 
is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offenders eſtate, 
Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle; 22 perſons, are put iſ 
ne 7 
Revenues or THE BRI- 1 Le Lag 's ecclefiaſtical reyenoecor 
TISH GOVERNMENT. Fin, 1. The cuſtody of the te 
of vacant Rai from which he receives 000 or no Fang 
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* By a late act, a are to be N within 24 hours after ſentences f 
nounced ; but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, they are generally tried on a 
that they ob:ain a reſpite till Monday. ; 

+ The puniſhment of baniſhment, &c. not having the deſired eſſect, in * 
others, the legiſlature, in 1775, very wiſely altered the mode of puniſhment hr | 
hard labour, in works of publie utility, upon the river, highw „Ke. And 
eonſquenct of this oc w regulation are, in every reſpect; entre obvious. 
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he þ | & part of th 

ration for the purchaſe of his feodal profits, and the *rogati | 

ance and. . An annual ſum iffuing from the duty 
s fidue of the ſame conſideration. 4. His 


7 the ſyu6nimbus names 


* ppl, uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a committee | 
of ways an | , 
25 ſo voted. And in this committee every member though it is 


„ nay propoſe fach scheme of taxation s he thinks will be len 


ſed by a vote of the Houſe) are in general eſteemed to be (as it we ) 
and concluſive, For, though the ſup ly cannot be actually raiſed 
yon the ſubject till directed by an act of thi h 
ſic man will ſcruple to advance to the government any quantity of 
dy caſh, on the credit of a bare vote of the houſe of commons, though 
* lay be yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it, 6 TY ris e 
The annual taxes are, I. 'The land tax; or the andient fabſidy raiſe 
wor a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt- tax, being an annual exciſe on 
lt, mum, cyder, and perry, 7 e 
le perpetual taxes are, 1, The cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage 
Fal nerchandize exported or imported. 2. The exciſe duty, or K. 
hl impofition, on a great variety of commodities. 3. The falt duty. 
3 office, or duty for the carriage of letters, 5, The ſtamp 
Non paper, parchment, Kc. 6. The duty on houſes and Windows. 
2 ty on licences for hackney coaches ard chairs, 8. The duty 
ofices and penſions, OR! ; ** 0 
| Theclear heat produce of theſe ſeyeral Branches of the revenue, after 
Ucharges of collecting and management paid, amounts annually to about 
ber millions and three quarters ſterling; befides two millions and 4 
En raſed annually, at an average, by the land and malt tax, H’ 
: nmenſe ſums Are appropriated, is next to be conſidered. And this- 
irt and principally, to 2 of the intereſt of the national debt. 
n order to take a clear an comprehenſive view of the nature of this 
avonal debt, it muſt be firſt premiſed, that after the revolution, when 
den connections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of fore po- 
ki, the expences of the nation, not oll in ſettling the new eabld⸗ 
mas, | | 1 FLY: OT F | 
po Haw the year 1644 to 1944, the annual amount of this revenue gradual increaſed 
$000 J. to 198,226 1. but the groſs amount of both inland and foreign offices, which 


wa demonſtrate the extent of out correſpondence, was that year 238,492 l. And 
i the groſs amount was 432,048 |. . 
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nne 
ment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals. on de 
the ſecurity of de Durch be er, e eh 88 b tings f 
7 the Spani | facceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Aultria, maintiit Y 
- liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoſes ce 
unuſual degree: inſomuch that it was not thoug t adviſable to N 
the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within that 
the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create murmurs amon 1 
It was therefore the policy of the times, to anticipate the revenner 
., Poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the 6 
and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubject than would ſuffice to | 
annual intereſts of the ſums ſo borrowed : by this means con £7 
Principal debt intoa new ſpecies of property, transferable fm on 
to another, at any time and in any quantity. A ſyſtem which ful 
have had its original in the ſtate of Florence, A. 5. 1344 ; which 
. vernment then owed about 60,000 J. ſterling: and, being Unable iv! 
it, formed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called metaphorical 
mount ot bank: the ſhares whereof. were transferable ike our 
This laid the foundation of what is called the national debt: rz 
_ long annuities created in the reigu of Charles II. will hardly deere 
name. And the example then ſet has been fo cloſely followed, d 
the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and ſince that the 
of the national debt (funded and unfunded) ambumted, in Jannary j 
to upward of 145,000,0001. to pay the intereſt of which, and the i 
| for management, amounting annually to about four millions and f 
quarters, the extraordinary revenues Juſt now enumerated (excepting « 
the land tax and annual malt-tax) are in the firſt place mort 
made perpetual by parliament ; but till redeemable by the ſame aut 
lity that impoſed them: which, if it at any time clin pay off che cin 
will aboliſh thoſe taxes which are raiſed to diſcharge Ns intereſt, 
It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our nate 
incumbrances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, 
is productive of the greateſt inconveniences. For, firſt, the enen 
. taxes that are raiſed. upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment of 
intereſt of this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufactures; by rail 
the price, as well of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, as of the raw materi 
'and of courſe, in a much greater r ee the price of the commod 
itſelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, eitheril 
draw ot of the kingdom annually. a conſiderable quantity of ſpecit 
- . . the intereſt ; or elſe it is made an argument to grant them-unreaſon: 
privileges, in order to induce them toreſide here. Thirdly, if the 
| = owing to ſubjects only, it is then charging the active and induſtn 
ſubject, who pays his ſhare of the taxes, to maintain the indolent 
idle creditor wko receives them. Laſtly and principally, it weakens 
internal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thoſe reſources which be 
be reſerved to defend it intaſe of neceſſity. The intereſt we now pay 
our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any war, that any nave 
' motives could require, And if our anceſtors in king William's ume er 
- annually paid, fo long as their exigencies laſted, even a leſs ſum bit 
we uo annually raiſe upon their accounts, they would, in time of 7 
- have borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed to, and ſett end 
upon, their potterity in time of peace; and might have been caſes 
- Infant the exigence was over. | cs Dos: > 
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ace of the ſeveral taxes before mentioned were originally ſepa - 
r citiot funds; being ſecurities for the ſums advanced on each 
tax, and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary,” in order 
ed  .r0id confuſion,” as they multiplied yearly, to reduce the number f 
oi: (-raratc funds, by uniting and blending them together; ſuperadding 
ith of parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. So that 
we are now only three cap) funds of any account; the aggregate 
e 1:4 the general fund, ſo called from ſuch union and addition; and 
South-Sea Lad. being the produce of the taxes appropriated to Pay 
tereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by that 
y and its annuitants. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
ee anited, are become mutual ſecurities for each other; and the whole 
ce of them, thus aggregated, able to pay ſuch intereſt or annuities 
were formerly charged upon each diſtinct fund; the faith of the legiſ- 
being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficiencies. 
ei de culloms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſupport, theſe funds, 
vending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, 
& neceſſarily be of a very uncertain amount; but they have always 
ee. confiderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. 


1 


1 40 & {urpluſſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate, | 
„ , and South-Sea funds, over and above the intere and annuities. , 


8 weed upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. . to be carried 
r ther, and to attend the diſpoſition of parliament; OY are.uſually de- 
nd th yinated the ſinking fund, becauſe originally deſtined to fink and 
us the national debt. To this have been ce added many other entire 


bes, granted in ſubſequent years; and the annual intereſt of the ſume 
war wed on their reſpective credits, 1s charged on, and payable out of 
produce of the ſinking fund. However the neat ſurpluſſes and ſav- 
ater all deductions paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable 
— i particularly in the year ending at Chriſtmas 1764, to about two 
ions and a quarter. For, as the intereſt on the national debt has been 
eral times reduced, (by the conſent of the proprietors, who had their 
ben either to lower their intereſt, or be paid their principal) the 
ſnags from the appropriated revenues muſt needs be extremely large. 
| „ linking fund is the laſt reſort of the nation; its only domeſtic re- 
_ on which muſt chiefly depend all the hopes we can entertain of 
x Uiſcharging or moderating our. incumbrances. And therefore the 
it application of the large ſums, now wing from this fund, is a 


= atof the utmoſt importance, and well worthy the ſerious attention of 
; ment; which was thereby enabled, in the year 1765, to reduce 
. me two millions ſterling of the public debt. 


lat, before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſſes whereof are 
«the chief ingredients that form the ſinking fund) can be applied 
Wniniſh the principal of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by par- 
Went to raiſe an annual ſum for the maintenance of the king's houſe- 
Mad the civil liſt. For this pyrpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce 
ena branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt- oſſice, the duty 
wae licenſes, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profits 
uz from courts of juſtice, (which articles include all the hereditary 
aves of the crown) and alſo a clear annuity of 120, 0001. in money, 
 (ettled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's hand: | 
% ud the honour and dignity of the crown. Aud, as the amount of 
everal branches was uncertain, (though in the laſt reign they were 
„ computed 


| nified his conſent, that his own hereditary revenues might boo 


and the aggregate fund is charged with the payment of the whole ana 
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>mputed to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million) if they did not x 
. 800, ooo J. the parliament engaged to make a fcieng 
But his preſent majeſty having, ſoon after his acceſſion, fpontan 


as might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of the public; x 
having louſy accepted the limited ſum of $800,009 l. per ana 
for the ſupport of his civil lift, (and that alſo charged with they life 
nuities, tothe princeſs of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and pring 
Amelia, to the amount of 77,0001. the ſaid hereditary, and other ren 
nues, are now carried into, and made æ part of the 'apgregate fund 


to the crown of Boo,c001. per unnum. Hereby the revenues themithe 
being put under the ſame care and management as the other hranche'i 
the public patrimony, will produce more, and be better collechzd th 
heretpfore ; and the men: is a gainer of upward of 190, 00g l. per am 
by this diſintereſted = of his majeſty. The civil liſt, thus liquid 
together with the four millions and three quarters intereſt of the nation | 
debt the two millions and a quarter produced from the ſinking fun 
make up the ſeven millions and three quarters per annum, neat mene 
which was before ſtated to be the Ta produce of our perpetyal tu 
beſide the immenſe, though uncertain ſums, ariſing from the annual tan 
on land and malt, but which, at an average, may be calcylated at m 
than two million and a quarter; and which, added to the precedin 
ſum, make the clear praduce of the taxes, excluſive of the charge i 
collecting, which are raiſed yearly on the people pf this country, amout 
to apward of ten millions ſterling ; to which may be further added, d 


* 


ſum of 400, oo0 1, which the Eaſt India company have agreed to pay! 
the public for a certain time, „ 
The expences defràyed by the civil liſt, are thoſe that in any ſhg 
relate to civil government; as the expences of the houſehold, all falang 
to. officers of ſtate, to the judges, and every one of the king's ſerrant 
the appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the qu 
and royal family, the king's private expences, or privy purſe, and othe 
very numerous outgoings ; as ſecret ſervice money, penſions and ode 
bounties, Theſe ſometimes have fo far exceeded the revenues appointe 
for that purpoſe, that application has been made to parliament, 6 
charge the debts contracted on the civil liſt ; as particularly in 72 
one million was granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. C. 17. 
The civil lift is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in 
own diſtin capacity; the reſt being rather the revenue of the public, © 
its creditors, though collected, and diſtributed again, in the name, and 
the officers of the crown; it now ſtanding in the fame place, as 
ditary income did formerly! and, as that has gradually d 
parliamentary appointments have encreaſed. . 
MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH | The military ſtate include 
or GrearT BRITAIR. the whole of the ſoldier) 
or ſuch perſons as are peculiarly appointed among the reft of the p 
for the ſafeguard and defence of the realm. : | 
In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make 2 diſtin * 
of the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take up ums 1 
with a view to defend his country and its laws: he puts not off the 
zen when he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is 2 citizen, © 
wiſh to continne ſo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſolder. 
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therefore, and conſtitution of theſe kingdoms know no ſuch ſtate, 
of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than 
that of a perpet! - 
of war: and it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings 
England had fo much as a guard about their perſons, _. a 4 
It ſeems univerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt ſet- 
| 2 national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent diſcipline 
4+ all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. 163. Fc n. — 5 
ln the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left wholly 
bout defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſurrections, or the proſpe& of 
mien invaſions. Beſides thoſe, who by their military tenures were 
und to perform 40 days ſervice. in the field, the ſtatute of Wincheſter 
bliged every man, according to his eſtate. and degree, to provide a de- 
inate quantity of ſuch arms as were then in uſe, in order to keep 
| peace ; and conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee that 
ch arms were provided, Theſe weapons were changed by the ſtatute 4 
kl ; Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern ſervice z but bath 
wand the former 2 were repealed in the reign of James I. While 
continued in force, it was uſual from time to time, for our princes 
ſue commiſſions of array, and ſend into every county officers in whom 
key could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet in military order) the in- 
itants of every diſtrict; and the form of the commiſſion of array was 
in parliament in 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame time it was pro- 
ed, that no man ſhould be compelled to go out of the kingdom at any 
ite; nor out of his ſhire, but in caſes of urgent neceſſary; nor ſhould 
wide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of parliament, About the reign of 
ing Henry VIII. and his children lord lieutenants began to be in- 
Wluced, as —_— repreſentatives of the crown, to keep the counties 
q military order; for we find them mentioned as known officers in 
nate 4 and 5 Ph, and M. c. 3. though they had not been then long in 
t; for Camden ſpeaks of them in the time of queen Elizabeth, as ex- 
krdinary magiſtrates conſtituted only in times of difficulty and danger. 
don after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the military tenures 
re aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcertain the power of the mi- 
la, to recognize the ſole right of the crown to govern and command 
len, and to put the whole into a more regular method of military ſubor- 
ation; and the order in which the militia now-ſtands by law, is prin- 
ally built upon the ſtatutes which were then enacted. It is true, the 
n lat of them are apparently repealed ; but many of their proviſions 
ere-enaſted, with the addition of ſome new regulations, by the pre- 
kt militia-laws ; the general ſcheme of which is to diſcipline a certain 
nber of the inhabitants of every county, choſen by lot for three years, 
Wl oficered by the lord lieutenant, the deputy lieutenants, and other 
Ficpal landholders, under a commiſſion Fom the crown. 'They are 
ntcompellable to march out of their counties, unleſs in caſe of invaſion, 
f tual rebellion, nor in any caſe compellable to march out. of the 
Wgdom, They are to be exerciſed at ſtated times; and their diſcipline 
general is liberal and eaſy; but, when drawn out into actual ſervice, 
*) are ſubje& to the rigours of martial law, as neceſſary to keep them 
2 This is the conſtitutional ſecurity which our laws have provided 
the public peace, and for 1 the realm againſt foreign or 
' tlic violence ; and which the ſtatutes declare, is eſſentially neceſſary 
pe fen and proſperity of the kingdom. 
it, as the faſhion of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 
* Ul Europe of late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
S 4 themſelves 
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er fament paſſes, ** to. puniſh mutiny and deſertion, and for the 
Ae ohe and their quarters. This regulates the manner 


1 they are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral inn kerpers and vic- 

/ 5 the 4 and eſtabliſhes a la- martial for their 
nemment. By this, among other things, it is enacted, that if any 

Peer and ſoldier ſhall excite, or join any mutiny, ot, knowing of it, 
hall not give notice to the commanding officer; orthall deſert, or liſt in 

other regiment, or ſleep upon his poſt, or leave it before he id re 


ed, or hold correſpondence with a rebel or enemy, or ſtrike or uſe 
Glence to his ſuperior officer, or ſhall diſobey his lawful, command; 
ach ofender ſhall ſuffer ſuch 1 as a court- martial ſhall inflict, 
houoh it extend to death itſelt. a 8 | 55 
Ofcers and ſoldiers that have been in the king's ſervice, ate by ſeveral” 
&tutes, enacted, at the cloſe of ſeveral wars, at liberty to uſe any trade 
i occupation they are fit for, in any town of the kingdom (except the 
wo univerſities) notwithſtanding any ſtatute, cuſtom, or charter to the 
gntary. And ſoldiers in actual military ſervice, may make verbal” 
wil, and diſpoſe of their goods, wages, and other ere chattels, 
tout thoſe forms, ſolemnities, and expences, which the law requires 
in other caſes, 5 | | 1 | | 
The maritime ſtate is nearly related to the former ; though much 
noe agrecable to the principles of our free conſtitution. The royal 
um of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament; it is 
it ancient and natural ſtrength ;. the floating bulwark of the iſland ; an 
m, from which, however . powerful, no danger can ever be 
mprehended to liberty; and accordingly it has been aſſiduouſly cultivated, 
en from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval repu- 
tation arrived in the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, 
lich are called the laws of Oleron, and are received by all nations in 
Europe, as the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine conſtitutions, 
wconfeſſedly compiled by our king Richard I. at the iſle of Oleron, on 
the coaſt of France, then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England. 
And yet, ſo vaſtly inferior were our anceſtors in this point to the preſent 
5 that even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward 
cke thinks it matter of boaſt, that the royal navy of England then 
wnſited of 33 ſhips. The preſent condition of our marine is in 
neaſure owing to the ſalutary proviſions of the ſtatutes, called the navi- 
gition acts; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh wires and ſeamen, 
ks not only encouraged but rendered unavoidably neceſſary. The moſt 
beneficial ſtatute for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, is that 
ungation act, the rudiments of which were firſt framed in 16890, with - 
wrow partial views: being intended to mortify the ſugar iſlands which 
were ditaſfeted to the parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. by 
bpping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; 
ad at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
tgnbours, Ihis prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations from trading 
nin the Engliſh plantations without licence from the council of fate. - 
1651, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother country; and 
0 goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of its depen- 
lencies, in any other than Englith bottoms ; or in the ſhips. of that Eu- 
Mean nation, of which the merchandize imported was the genuine 
p3ty or manufacture. At the reſtoration the former proviſions were 
833 continued 
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continued by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this material; 
ment; that the maſter, and three-fourths of the nates ſhall 5 * 
r EI 
e complement of en, in time of peace, uſually amo 

15,000, In time of war, og as ou Gag than a 

his nayy is commonly divided into three fquadrons, namily, ty 
_ ro, white, and blue, are ſo termed from the difference af they 
_ eglows. Bach ſquadrgn has its admira} ; but the athywirat of the re 


- 


vedron has the principal command of the whole, and is tiled 5; 
iral of Great-Britain: Subject to each adiniral is af og the. 
rear-admiral, But the ſupreme command of our naval force is, nn 
10 the king; in the lords commiſſioners of the admiraſty; 'Notwithiag. 
ing our favourable ſituation for a maritime power, it was not until the 
W arenen ſent to ſubdue this nation by Spain, in '1588; thit the 
nation, by a, vigorous effort, became fully ſenſible of its true intereſt a 
natural ſtrength, which it has ſince ſo happily cultivated. © | 
We may venture to affirm that the Britiſh navy, during the late wr 
_ was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe, In the courſe of 
few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of Prahce, diſabled 
in, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe, © 

For the protection of the Britiſh empire, and the annoyauee df our 
enemies; it was then dividedinto ſeveral powerful 9 ſo judiciquſy 
ſtationed, as at once to appear in every quarter of the globe, and while 
ſome fleets were humbling the pride of Spain in Afia and America, other 
were employed in fruſtrating the deſigns of France, and eſcorting home 
the riches of the eaſtern and weſtern worlds. Ny 

Many laws have been made for the ſupply of the royal navy with ſea. 
men; for their regulation when on board; and to confer privileges ail 
rewards on them, during, and after their fervice, © / 

1. For their ſupply. The power of impreſſing men, for the fea-ſervice, 
by the king's commiſſion, has been a matter of ſome diſpute, and ſub. 
mitted to with great reluctance; though it hath very clearly and learnedly 
been ſhewn by Sir Michael Foſter, that the practice of impreſſigg, and 
granting powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is of very ancient date, 
ard hath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of precedents to 
the preſent time; whence he concludes it to be a part of the common law, 
The difficulty ariſes from hence, that no ſtatute, or act of parliament, has 
expreſsly declared this power to be in the crown, though many of them, 
very ftrongly imply it. a e 

Befides this method of impreſſing (which is only defenſible from public 
neceſſity, ſuch as an actual rebellion or invaſion of the kingdom, to which 
all private conſiderations muſt give way) the principal trading cities, and 
ſometimes the government, ofter bounty money to ſeamen who eater 
voluntarily into his majeſty's ſervice; and every foreign ſeaman, who, 
during a war, ſhall ferve two years in any man of war, merchantman, or 
privateer, is naturalized #/o fads, . | 

But as impreſſing is generally conſidered as a groſs violation of the 
natural rights of mankind, ſo has the bounty money which ſeldom ex- 
ceeds 405. proved ineffectual. The wages of ſeamen on board of mer. 
chantmen, in time of war, is uſually 50s. or upwards, per month; on 
board of the royal navy, they only receive 22s, They are flattered 
indeed with the hopes of prize money, which, if divided in a mor? equal 
aud equitable manner, would produce the happieſt effects to this * 
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, regularly ſu wit L- 
need and able — Since under Providence, not only the very 
F-2once of this nation, its commerce and foreign ſextlements, but the 
ſbenies of Europe, and ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, ſolely depend 
u the frepgth and ſycceſs of the Britiſh navy, which is the only mod 
wr we ought ever to engage in; it has been matter of ſurprize to 
thinking, difintereſted ſubject of theſe kingdoms, that neither the 
bore-mentioned regulation, nor any other ſatisfactory ſcheme has N 
alen place. That to enrich a few ſuperior officers, we ſhould deprive thoi 
en men of their rights and liberty, to whoſe yalour and intrepidity 
lone, in the day of public danger, we look for preſervation, | 
;, The method of ordering in the royal flept, and keeping 
up regular diſcipline there, is directed by certain expreſs rules, arti, | 
ces, and orders, firſt enacted by the authority of parjigment, ſoon after 
the refforation ; but ſince new modelled and altered, after the peace of 
kir-la-chapelle, to redemy ſome defects which were of fatal conſequence 
ib conducting the preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy, almoſt. 
gen poſtble offence is ſet down, and the pyniſhment thereof annexed, | 
n which reſpect the ſeamen have much the advantage over their bre- - 
thren in the land ſervice ; whoſe articles of war are not enacted by par- 
ument, but framed from time to time at the pleaſure of the crown, 
3. With regard to the privileges conferred on ſailors, they are pr 
nach the ſame with thoſe conferred on ſoldiers ; with regard to relief, 
Iden maimed or wounded, or ſuperannuated, either by. county rates, or 
the royal hoſpital at Greenwich; with regard alſo to the gxerciſe of trades, 
ad the power of making teſtaments ; and, farther, no ſeaman ahoatd 
lis majeſty's ſhips can be arreſted for any debt; unleſs the ſame. be ſworn 
w amount to at leaſt 20 pounds; though by the annual mutin ; A 
liier may be arreſted for a debt which extends to half that value, but 
pot to leſs amount. | * : 
[ hall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Eng- 
land, or rather of Great Britain, by ob erving, that though ſea officers 
ud failors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anſwers the 
aanual military act which is paſſed for the government of the army, yet 
neither of thoſe bodies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in civil or cri- 
munal caſes, but in a few inſtances of no great moment. he ſoldiers, 
particularly, may be called upon by a civil magiſtrate, — him to 
preſerve the peace, againſt all attempts to break it. The military officer, 
ko commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occaſions, is to take his directions 
rom the magiſtrate, and both he and they, if their proceedings are re- 
pur, are indemnified againſt all conſequences, be they ever ſo fatal. 
The civil magiſtrate, however, is extremely cautious in calling for the 
niltary on theſe occaſions, upon any commotion whateverꝰ. 
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Y The Royal Navy of GA EAT BZITAIx, as it ſtood at the cloſe of the year 1962, 
NM. B. Thoſe in Italics were taken from the French or Spaniards, 


Fitsr Rates, | SrconD RATEs, | Guns. Guns. 
Gans. go Neptune go Sandwich 
90 — 90 Ocean go Union 
90 Vuke | Prince 
90 Sr. George Princeſs R THIRD RATE. 
9% Namur ; T4 Royal Willi 64 Africa 


Coins 
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222 
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— which is ot 
of - vgs Gove und Ferrer 


an imagin 


com. The gold 
Fra crowns, 
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pieces wi 


ball-rom 


74 Arrogant | 
64 Bedford . 
64 Belliqueus 
74 Bellona 
64 Belleiſſe 
64 Bienfaiſant 
70 Buckingham 
© Burford _. 
20 Cambridge 
64 Captain 
Centaur 


70 Chicheſter 


74 Cornwall 


74 Culloden 
64 Dchance 


66 Devonſhire 


30 Dorſetſhire 
24 Dragon 

74 Dublia 

64 Elizabeth 
64 Eſſex \ 
74 Fame 

$o Foudroyant 
10 Gra'ton 

64 Hamp!'on-Court. 
74 Hercules 

74 Hero. 

534 Kent 

24 Lenox 

574 Magnanime 
68 Marlborough 
74 Mars 
64 Modefte * 
64 Monmouth 
64 Naſlau 

80 Newark 

74 Norfolk 

70 Northumberland 
70 Orford 

64 Pr. Frederick 
$o Princeſs Amelia 
60 Princes Mary 


64 Revenge 


74 Shrewſbury 


70 Samerſet 
74 Scrling-Caſtle 
74 Superb ; 
70 Swiftſure 
74 Jrmeraire 
70 Temple 

74 Terrible 

74 Thunderer 
74 Torbay 

64 Trident 

74 Valiant. 


- 4160 Firme 


— 


Gun" 
170 Van 


15 War ight 


60 Anſon 

30 Antelope 
50 Aſſiſtance 
50 Centurion 
5 Chatham 


| 59, Cheſter 


\ Dreadnough 
so Pepi ford 
6o Dunkirk 
60 Edgar 

50 Falkland 
50 Falmouth 


60 Florentine 
30 Guernſey 
50 Hampſhire 
60 Jcrley 

60 »trepide 
5e Its 

60+ Lion 

60 Medway 


o Montague 


o Norwich 
o Nottingham 


| 50 Oriflame 


60 Panther 
bo Pembroke 
50 Portland 
50 Pr:(ton 


60 Rippon 

50 Romney 
se Rocheſter 
50 Saliſbary 
50 Sutherland 
50 Weymouth 
0 Winchefter 
64 Windſor 
60 York 


32 Adventurer 
32 Alarm 

32 Ares bu ſa 
32 Aolus 

32 Bologue 


32 Boſton 


32 Blonde 


| 


36 Brilliant 


. | 


FIFTH RaTrs, 
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Fov ar Rates!| 


1 43460 Achilles 
460 America 


60 Prince of ION 


4 


2 


Guns 
32 Creſcent 


ö 
| 


| N 


38 Den 
32 Diana _ 
44 Dover © 
32 Emerald 
44 Entq 

32 Flora 
44 Goſport 
32 Juno, 
32 Lark 


144 Launceſton N 


36 Melamp 
32 Minerva 
32 Montreal 
22 Niper 


36 Palas 


44 Penzance 
44 Phenix 


44 Prince Edward 


Y 32 Quebec 


44 Rainbow 92 
36 Renown 

32 Repulſe 

32 Richmond 
32 Saphire 

32 Southampton 
32 Stagg 

32 Thames 


32 Thetis 


30 Torrington 
32 Tweed” 

36 Venus 

32 Veſtal 

44 Woolwich 


S1xXTH Ramps. 
28 Acteon 
23 Adliu 

20 Aldborough 
24 Amazon 

28 Aquilon 


4 23 Argo 


24 Arundel 

23 Boreas 

28 Cerberus 

24 Coventry 
20 Deal Caſtle 
24 Dolphin 


| 24 Ecbo 


20 Flamborough 
24 Fowey ' 
24 Garland 


20 Gibraltar 


24 Terpſichere 
28 Trenc 
28 Yaleur 
28 Unicorn 
24 Wager- 


* SLoors. 


14 Albany 

10 Alderney. 

10 Antigua 

12 Badger 
16 Baltimore 

to Earbadoes 


10 Bonetta 


8 Cruizer 

18 Cygnet 
to Diligence 
14 Diſpatch 


10 Druid 
| 14 Eſcorte 


16 Favourite 

18 Ferret 

8. I lambro's Prize 
8 Fly 


/ 14 Fortune 


14 Gtampus 
to Granado 


$. Goree 

8 Happy . 

'8 Hazard Pp 
ſhillings 


* 


* 


millings „ ipences, rag ad ten dm ma eu pence. alc 


N23 one copper money on 1.0 pence, and f. la a country like 

ut on Fagland, . where the 2 — value of the ſilver is very near . andin 
Cons : Suns. | Bows Veſſels, oman E 

(ets 14 Horoet 4 Saltaſh © — Proſerpine 

N 14 Hound 1+8 Savage - + Baſilick ©. [Salamander ' 

; 0 Humer | 14 Senegal Blaſt Strombolo . 

14 Jamaica 14 Sardome Carcaſs Veſuvius 

nd 10 King's Fiſher 8 Speedwell Firedrake E 

| 6 Laurel 10 Spy Furnace _ Yaours. 
on 6 Lurcher 14 Swallow lufernal ˖ | 
aq if Merlin 14 Swift 2 f Guns. | 
| 16 Mortar 14 Swan ; . 110 Dorſet 

11 Nautilus 16 Tamer I Fire- Sb. no Guns. $ Fubbs 

eggey Ter. | | | 8 Katharine 

10 Pomona 10 Thunder Etna | Auguila 
10 Otter | x4 Trial Cormorant | > 

14 Pelican 114 Vulrare 1] Grampus , STORESHIPS, 

14 Porcupine © | $ Waſp ILichtning | ; 
le 13 Poſtillion 15 Weazle Pluto EN 20 Crowti ' — 
a $ Raider 8 Wolf Raven 24 South Ses Caſtle | 

k Race horſe 19 Zepbir | | | | ; | 
J Ships out of commiſſi ion, and building. 
Rates. Guns. Names. Rates. Guns. Names. Rates. Guns Names. 
3 74 Albion 5 44 Eltham 3 84 Rawillics 
3 64 Aſa Ss 44 Expedition 3 Royal Oak 
4+ bo Auguſta ® © | 3 Bo Formidabls | 4 60 Rupert 
5 44 Anpleſea 1 8 4 30 Ruby 
5s 32 Aurora 1 _y R. Charlotte 
2 90 Ba fleur 3 lupe g Lacht 
Ditto, a new ſhip 5 44 Hoſting, 3 64 Suffolk £ 
3 - 8 Boyne ' $ 44 Hector 4 80 St. Alban's 
4 50 Briſtol 6 "9 per | 6 24 Sphinx 
6 24 Blandford 2 90 London 3 74 Triumph 
90 Blenheim 5 44 Ma y Galley | 28 Vengeance 
Hdſpital - ſll ip Martin Sloop 10 Viper. 
3 14 Canada Mary Yacht | xz 100 Vidtory 
4 Go "Canterbury 3 74 Monarch - Vulture Sloop 
4 74 Courageux 4 50 Nonſuch 4 - + Warwick - 
4 80 Colcheſter 3 80 Pr. Carolina 5 Winchelſea 
3 74 Defiance 4 80 Louifa 4 Go Worceſter 
6 24 Experiment 4 60 Plymouth William and 
1 4 60 Ea, le s 60 Pcole Ef Mary Yacht 
3 64 Edinburgh 1 go Queen 3 64 Yarmouth 
4 60 Excter | x 100 Royal Anne | n 
Complement of Men, and Weight of Metal, in the Royal Navy. - s 
Ships of three Decks, Guns. Men. Metal. 
Cins, Men. „Metal. 60 420 24 32 6 
100 8 50 43 24 12 6 fo 400 24 9 6 
go; 950 33 18 1 6 50 3:0 24 12 6 
80 (oo 32 18 9 6 80 300 iS 0-45 
Shin« of two Decks, 44 40 250 18 9 6 
fo 74 659 3 ad is . Fripates of one Deck, 
70 520 34+ 183 g - 36 242 a: 4 
62 Ditto 7. _ 12 6 
66 Di:to 28 200 0 
64 40 24 3 6 20 160 9 4 


* hen a ſhip of war becomes old and unf: for Fryice, the ſame name is transferred to 
7 "ker, which is built, as it is called upor her bo vom. White a ſirgle beam df the old 
b temains, the name cannot be changed unleſs by aft of pat.lament, 

ſome 
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me coins, crown. pieces particularly, . to the ndning, | 
coinage of ſilver money is a matter of 2 con ſequence ; 2nd wo ret 


. preſent ſtate of the national currency d a new « 
of ſhillings and 8 the wt value of og latter 155 


of them worn down to half their nominal valne. This can T: 
dy an act of parliament, and by the publick loſing the di | 
The Pay of the Offices of the Royal Navy in eh Race Free Gere wi 1 
APTAINS t per ne 
Admirals and Commanders in Chief of the Flee — 1 el 
An Admiral — — — "ks 1» ſu 
Vice Admiral 2 — | 13x 
Rear Admiral — 2 1 0 
Firſt Captain to the Commander in Chief — t — 1 
Second ditto, and Captain to the other Admirals — 12 75 
—to Vice Admirals \ if firſt of ſecond Rates, to — + of the 
— to Rear Admirals , have the pa of ſuch Rates F — — en the 
2 PW 
 GeriCERs. Fo. | Second. | Third, | Fourth | Fifth. | . Sixth | 
1: „ 4 L « Ch «. df, „ bt 64 k 0. * 
Captain per dey, 1 0 oo 16.0] o ig 0 10 o J 0% 809 te 
Chron ac — "_ 224 o 4 „%% 4 %%% 4 %% 40 hn 
Maſlr pr Heer 9 2 68 7 6 6 12 06 2 „ tw 
id maſſer and pilots of wh 
yachts each 1 105. 3 N | , 
Maſter's mate 3 5 o]3 6 „ 16 2|2 „ ela & 612 ; « Ut 
Midſhipman 1 5 82 © 1 17 Of 2 03, 1 10 0 1 1 hy 
*choolmaſter o 0.0/0 O of «4 19 113 9 1 10 th 
Captain's Clerk 2 5 02 © 1 17 1 13 f U 
— — 115 o 15 0 1 13 o 1 1% 6 | 
arter maſter's mate 1 10 © 1170 o r 8 1 8 er 6 orgs ' 
Boaiſwain 4 © 31 3 0 / 2 10 0 f 6/4 00 a 
Boatiwain's mate 115 O10 1 12 1 10 f F 6|/x 60 iP 
Yeoman of theſbcets 1 12 ©|1 210 1 $ oF x þ 1 60 b 
Cockſwain 1 12 0 1 10 1 8 r 8 1 6 06 u 
Maſtes ſail- maker, 1 15 011 of 1 1 114 1 6j3% 0 of 
Sail- maker's mate xs 8 01 8 I 1 $ 1 $8 oj2 8c , 
Sai-maker's crew ny 3 1% T..& ES 1 1 13 | 
*Gunner 4 0 ©| 3 10 3 0 2 10 2 4 3 ©. 0 0 
Gunner's mate 1 15 1156 12 r x0 6 260 I 
Yeo. of powder- Tom 1 15 of 1 1 1 12 1 10 00 1 0 6 0 & 
Quarter gunner © 6. GA T7 6 1 53 Ji FF op 83.9 90 p 
Armourer 2 5 9} ® © I 17 r i 1 0 oþ190 0 b 
Armourer's mate 1 10 of 1 10 x 8 of x 1 6 oft 5 # x 
Gunſmi:h 3-9 8. 3 | 8 
Carpenter 4 © 3 10 15 2 10 of 2 # 200 
Carpenter's mate 2 © 0 3 C of 1 16 of 1 14 00 1 1 10 0 0 
Carpenter's crew 1 6 o[r 6 o. 1 5 i 5 oft 5 oft 50 1 
Parſer — 4 © ©| 3 10 3 © 2 10 2 3 2 0 @ 7 
Steward — 3 = : 2 7 5 1 0 
Ste ward's mate a 6 Sr o $1 n e E | 
Cook — 3 d 3. is 1 5 2 n 
Surgeon +F — go fg od Ff's 5 5s © 615,00 K 
Surgeon's firſt mate 3 © of 3 © / 3 © 3 © 10 61300 0 
ſecond mate 2 10 © 2 10 ©| 2 10 2 10 2 10 ' 
« ——thi:d mate 2' © a & $8.0: 1 
fourth and fifth 1 16 o 1 10 c| x 10 <' 1 
Chaplain +} o 19 © xg of © 19 0 19 © 
One to every four guns. + Befid 2d. 4 month from aui m1 | 


4 Be 4d. a pentb from each man. the 
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e bullion of the new and the old mbney. Beſides the coins already men- 
+4 five and two guinea pieces are coined at the tower of London, 
i they are not generally current, nor is any ſilver coin that is lower than 
ence, The coins of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, aud 
| the beginning of Charles I's reign, are remarkable for their beauty. 
oral TITLES, ARMS, The title of the king of England, is, 

ub ORDERS.  _ J By the Grace of God, of Great-Britaing 

ce, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. The deſignation af - 
be kings of England was formerly, his or her Grace, or Highneſs, tilt | 
eary VIII. to put himſelf on a footing with the emperor Ghar les V. 
Majeſty, but the old deſignation was not 2boliſtted till 


5 9 
1 ſumed that of t N 
. wards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. : | 
1 zince the acceſſion of the preſent royal family 6f Great-Britain, anno 
ne royal atchievement is marhalled as follows ;. quarterly, in 
; 4 the ür. quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale, Sol; 
d 13 te imperial enſigns of England, impaled, with the royal arms of .Scot« 
xd, which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a double treſſure flowered 
rb. u counterflowed, with fleurs-de-lis, Mars, The ſecond quafter is the 
TY wal arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fleurs di lis, Sol. The third, 
10 the enſigns of Ireland; which is, Jupiter, an barp Sol, ftringed Luna. 
4 0 And the urch grand quarter is his prefent majeſty's own coat, viz. Mars, 
00 n lan paſant guardant, Sol. for Brunfwick, impaled with Lunenburg, 


which is, Sol, ſente of hearts, proper a lion rampant, Jupiter, havi 
tient Saxony, VIz. Mars an bee current Luna ente (or grafted) 7 
ho; and, in a ſoield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne ; 
the 1 within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of 
kighthood, 4 | 

The motto of Dieu et mn Droit, that is, God and my Right, is as 
as the reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independency 
won all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when 
le laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England 
ada particular badge or cognizance : ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes 
Mletlock with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the 
nhdelity of one of his miſtreſſes, and ſometimes a portcullis, which was 
Wat of the houſe of Lancaſter : many of the princes of which were born 
i the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the honſe 
dork; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contra- diſtinction, adopteckthe 
pl The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, be- 
Aged to Scotland, and was very ſignificant when joined to its motto, 
dew ne impune laceſſet. None ſhall ſafely provoke me. 

The titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of 
Comyall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick 
ud Lunenburgh, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the iſles, 
peat ſteward of Scotland, and captain general of the artillery company. 
The order of the Garter, the moſt honourably of any in the world, was 
lituted by Edward III. It confiſts of the Sovereign, who is always the 
lng or queen of England, of 25 companions, called knights of the 

er, who wear a medal of St. George killing the dragon, ſuppoſed to 
the tutelar ſaint of England, commonly enamelled on gold, ſuſpended 

a blue ribband, which was formerly worn about their necks, but 
P croſſes their bodies from the ſhoulder. The garter, however, which 
207:kled under the left knee, gives the name to the order, and on it 
engraved the words, Honi /oit qui mal y penſe. Evil to him m_ _ 

| thinks, 
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chinks. Authors are divided as to the original of that motto, but it os 
tainly alluded to the bad faith of the French king John, Elward% « 
temporary. This order is ſo reſpectable, that it has a prelate, whois 
_ biſhop of Wincheſter, and a chancellor, who is the biſhop of Salih 
for the time being. It has likewiſe a regiſter, who is dean of Winde 
and a principal king at arms, called Garter, whoſe office is to mat 
and manage the ſolemnities at the inftaMation, and feaſts of the knight 
; The place of inſtallation is Edward III. “s chapel at Windfor;/on wht 
5 dctcaſion the knights 1 in magnificent robes, appropriated to tha 
order, and in their collars of SS. N 
-'- Knights of the Bath, ſo called from their bathing at the time ofthe 
creation, are ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Henry IV. about d 
year 1399, but . order ſeems to be more ancient. For many ig 
they were created at the coronation of a king or queen, or other falem 
occaſions, and they wear a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the leftſhouldes 
with an enamelled medal of three crowns, and the motto, Tria in. 
wm, Three joined in one. This order being diſcontinued, was 
vived by king George I. on the 17th of June, 1725, when 18 nobleme 
and as many commoners of the firſt rank, were inſtalled knights of th 
order, with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of. infll 
ment is Henry VII.'s chapel. Their robes are ſplendid and ſhewy, an 
the number of the knights is undetermined. The biſhop of Rocheſter} 
| * Perpetual dean of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter, and othe 


£ | 


. 
o 


officers. | . \ Th, . 
The order of the thiſtle, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned int ; 
account of that kindom. | | | 


The origin of the Engliſh peerage, or nobility, has been already men 
tioned, Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiſſes, carl 
viſcounts, and lords or barons. He) 

Baronets can ſcarce be ſaid to belong to an order, having no other bag 
than a bloody hand in a field argent, in their arms. They are the onl 
hereditary honour under the peerage, and would take place even of th 

knights of the garter, were it not that the latter are always privy-ſounie 
lors, there being no intermediate honour between them and the paris 
mentary barons cf England, They were inſtituted by James I. about th 
year 1615. Their number was then two hundred, and each paid abo 
1000], on pretence of reducing and planting the province of Ulſeri 
Ireland: but, at preſent, the number of theſe knights amounts td 700. 

A knight. is a term uſed almoſt in every nation in Europe, and in ge 
neral fignifies a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback, a rank of no mean eltimayo 
in antient armies, and entitling the party himſelf to the appellation 0 
Sir. In the common laws they are fled milites or ſoldiers, and the? 
made by the king laying a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and defiring the 
to riſe by the title of Sir. It is a mark of perſonal regard from 
cron, and therefore the title does not deſcend to poſterity. Otherknight 
hoc d f rmerly took place in England, ſuch as thoſe of bannerets, batche 
lors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are now diſuſed. ' 
It is fomewhat difficult to account for the original of the word eſquire 
which formerly vignifieda perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or knigh 
and they were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any perion 
who by his birth or property was intiled to bear arms; but it 5 
preſent applied promiicuoully to any man, who can afford to live int 
character of a gentleman without trade, and even a tradeſman, if PA 
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-ace, demands the appellation. This degree, ſo late as in 
3s 17 IV. was an order, and conferred by the king, by 
ine about the party's neck, a collar of SS. and giving him a pair of 
„ur. Gower, the poet, appears from his effigies. on his tomb in 
bark, to have been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants-at-law, and 
x ſerjeants belonging to the king's houſhold, juſtices. of the peace, 
bes in divinity, law and phyſic, take place of other eſquires; and it 
-ar&able, that all the fons'of dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
u are in the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though commonly 
med b noble titles. The appellation of gentleman, though now 
| 11 with the mean ranks of people, is the root of all Engliſſi 
ur, for every nobleman 15 prefumed to be a gentleman, though every 
man is not a nobleman. 7 
rok v.] It is generally agreed, that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
er tribe of the Gauls, or Celtz, that ſettled on the oppoſite ſhore ; 
woſtion founded upon the evident conformity in their language, 
nen, government, religion, and complexion. * 

I the account I have given of the laws and conſtitution, may be 
d preat part of the hiſtory of England, which I ſhall not here repeat, 
wafine myſelf to the different gradations of events, in a chronologi- 
ner, connected with the improvements of arts, ſciences, commerce, 
[manufaRures, at their proper 1 and that in a manner ſuitable 
te propoſed brevity of this work. | 
Men julius Cæſar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chriſt, 
tated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great con- 
lens with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in govern- 
pt, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrote the 
wry of his two expeditions, which he pretended were accompanied with 
dificulties, and attended by ſuch advantages over the iſlanders, that 
wreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, from contem- 
and other authors, as well as Cæſar's own narrative, that his vic- 
b vere incomplete and indeciſive; nor did the Romans receive the 
Ludvantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of the iſland 
u they had before. The Britons, at the time of Cæſar's deſcent, were 
ſerved in time of war, by a political confederacy, of which Caſſibelan, 
e territories lay in Hertfordſhire and ſome of the adjacent counties, 
„de head; and this form of government continued among them for 
ime, k 

atteir manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, 
\Ufered little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that 
eben already mentioned; but they certainly ſowed corn, though, per- 
| they chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their cloathing 
tin, and their fortifications beams of wood. They were dexterous 
fe management of their chariots beyond credibility, and they fought 
D ances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſometimes led their armies to 
ed, and were recognized as ſovereigns of their particular diſtricts. 
&) fwoured a primogeniture, or ſeniority, in their ſucceſſion to royalty, 
tit aſide on the ſmalleſt inconveniency attending it. They painted 
bodies with woad, which gave them a bluiſh or greeniſh caſt; and 
Jae ſaid to have had figurs of animals, and heavenly bodies on their 
* their marriages they were not very delicate, for they formed 
des into what we may call matrimonial clubs, Twelve or fourteen 
"auried as many wives, and each wife was in common to them all, 
e chüdren belonged to the r huſband. 32 
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The Britons lived during the long reign of Auguſtus Cen 
the allies than the as * of = 8 but the — * 
between Rome and Great-Britain being then extended; the 1. 
Claudius Cæſar, about forty-two years after the birth of Chri, un, 
took an expedition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſuc 
againſt Britain. His conqueſts, however, were imperfe&; Cara 
and Boadicia, though a woman, made noble ſtands againft the Row. 
The former was taken priſoner, after a deſperate battle,” and carrie 
Rome, where his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained bim 
admiration of the victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the th 
Boadicia being 2 in a manner that diſgraces the Roman wn 
and defeated, diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of hercountry; and fs 
cola, general to Domitian, after ſubduing South-Britain, carried] 
arms, as has been already ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, north 
into Caledonia, where his ſucceſſors had no reaſon to boaſt of their 
greſs, every inch of ground being bravely defended. During the x 
the Romans remained in this iſland, they erected thoſe T hare 
often mentioncd, to protect the Britons from the invaſions of the Cale! 
nians, Scots, and Picts (the latter are thought to have been the fouths 
Britons retired northwards) ; and we are told, that the Roman lang 
learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain. There ſeems, 
erer to be no great foundation for this aſſertion ; and it is more pro 
ble, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their 
mies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtrength of body and courage 
the inhabitants, when diſciplined. That this was the caſe, app 
plainly enough from the deloncelef ſtate of the Britons, when the 
vernment of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have ali 
taken notice, that during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they 
troduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; but it is certain, that u 
them the South-Britons became the moſt abject ſlaves, and that the 
nius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made a 
reſiſtance againſt the conquerors of the world. For though the Bnt 
were unqueſtionably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman leg 
abroad, we know of no ſtruggle they made, in latter times, for d 
independency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable oppo 
ties that. offered. The Roman emperors and generals, while in 
iſland, aſſiſted by the Britons, were entirely employed in /tepellng 
attacks of the Caledonians and Pits, and they appeared to have | 
in no pain about the fouthern provinces. Ys 
Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, at 
the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire, with 
finite numbers, fury, and danger to Rome itſelf *, the Roman le 
were withdrawn out of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, 
the defence of the capital and centre of the empire, As the Kat 
forces decreaſed in Britain, the Scots and Pits, who had jay 0 
the progreſs of the Romans in this iſland advanced the more boldy1 
the |. va parts, carrying terror and deſolation over the whole coun 
The cffeminated Britons were ſo habituated to ſlavery, and en 
have recourſe to the Romans for defence, that they again and again img 
the return of the Romans, who as often drove back the invaders is 
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u, and ancient limites beyond the walls. Hut theſe enterpriz® 

| print the miſeries of the Britons i and the Romans, now 

uud to extremities at home, and fatigued with theſe diſtant expedi- | 

=” oozinted the Britons, that they muſt ho longer look to them for 

ion, exhorted them to arm in their own defence; and, that t 

Ir leave the iſland with a grace, they aſſiſted the Britons in re- 

une with ſtone the wall of Severus, between newcaſtle and Cathiſle, - 8 

: i hey lined with forts and watch towers; and having done * good 

de took their laſt farewell of Britain, about the year 448, after hav- 

deen maſters of = moſt fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the 

| ulius Cæſar, 500 years, | = 

2 and Pits, Ended the whole iſland finally deſerted by the 

gan legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, attacked Severus's 

eich redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a rage and fi 

waliar to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance 

emer injures could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like a hel 

& family, deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by 

Ir own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſera- 

pille for relief (ſtill upon record), which was addreſſed in theſe words; 

A, thrice conſul ; T hs groans of the Britons : and told them, after 

dr lamentable complaints, That the barbarians drove them to the ſta, and 

Ju tack 10 the barbarians; and they had only the hard choice lift of pe- 

n by the ſeverd or by the waves. But having no hopes given them 

the Roman general, of any ſuccours from that ſide, they began to 

nder what other nation they might call over to their relief: and we 

me from Gildas, who was himſelf a Briton (and deſcribes the degene- 


they key of his countrymen in lamentable ſtrains), but very dark confuſed hints 
at their officers, and the names of ſome of their kings, 8 one 
t the atigern, who ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon chiefs, Hengiſt and 


liſa, to protect them from the Scots and Pitts, The Saxons were in 
i days maſters of what is now called the Engliſh channel, and their 
tre countries, comprehending Scandinavia, and the northern parts of 
many, being overſtocked with inhabitants, they readily accepted the 
tation of the Britons z whom they relieved by checking the progreſs 
the Scots and Pits; and had the iſland of Thanet allowed them for 
bet relidence, But their own country was ſo populous and barren, and 
fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, that in a very little 
we Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves ; and 
kd ſupplies of their countrymen arriying daily, the Saxons ſoon became 
middle to the Britons, whom, after a violent ſtruggle of near 150 
, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where their 3 and de- 
ants till remain. 
Literature at this time in England was ſo rude, that we know but little 
Its bifory, The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſac- 
u among the Britons, were recorded only by their bards and poets, 4 
Fus of men whom they held in great venera:i»5n. Nennius, who ſeems - 
we been contemporary with Gildas, mentions, indeed, a few facts, 
nothing that can be relied on, or that can from a connected hiſtory. 
*an, therefore only mention the names of Merlin, a reputed prince and 
Abet; Pendragon, the celebrated Arthur, and Thalieffn, whoſe works 
= to be extant, with others of leſs note. All we know upon the 
e 15, that after repeated bloody wars, in which the Britons were 
umes the enemies, and ſometimes the allies of the Scots and Pits, 
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he Saxons became maſters of all England; to the ſouth of Alta 
rather Severus's wall; but the Scots and ſeem to have been 10 
ol all the territory to the north of that, though they ſuffered the n 
who had been driven northwards, to be governed y their own trikun, 
kings; an intermixture that has created great doubts and confukions 
Hiſtory ; which I ſhall not here pretend to unravel,” . 
Thave already given a ſketch of the conſtitution and government w 
the Saxons imported into England, and which form By far the mat 
lzable part of their ancient kiffory. - © 20, ES 
We have no account of their converſion to Chriſtianity but f. 
Popiſh. writers, who generally endeavour to magnify the'merits of th 
_ ſuperiors. According to them Ethelbert, king of Kent, who clan 
pre- eminence in the heptarchy, as being deſcended from Hengill mani 
the king of France's daughter, and ſhe being a Chriſtian, Pope Greg 
the Great ſeized that opportunity to enforce the converſion of her hulk 
to Chriſtianity, or rather to Popery. For that purpoſe, about the ye 
596, he ſent over to England the famous Auſtin, the monk; who g 
ably found no great difficulty in converting the king and his people; 
alſo Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, who was baptized, and founded 
cathedral of St. Paul in London. The monk then, by his maſter's ords 
attempted to bring the churches of the Britons in Wales to a conform} 
with that of Rome, particularly as to the clebration of Eaſter; but i 
Ing a ſtout reſiſtance on the por of the biſhops and clergy, he perſuadl 
his Chriſtian converts to maſſacre them, which they did te the number 
2 prieſts and monks, and reduced the Britons, who were found in 
eptarchy, to a ſtate of ſlavery, which ſome think gave'riſe to the ance 
villenage in England. Auſtin is accounted the firſt archbiſhop of 
bury, and died in 605, as his convert Ethelbert did ſoon after, 
It does not fall within my deſign to relate the ſeparate hiſtoty of eve 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to a), | 
the pope, in Auſtin's time, ſupplied England with about 460 monks, i 
that the popiſh clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under 
Moſt deplorable ignorance, but always magnifying the power and land 
of his holineſs. — it was, that the Anglo-Saxons, during their be 
tarchy, were governed by prieſts and monks; and as they ſaw convenie 
perſuaded their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to und! 
take pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days z no lelyy 
thirty Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, reſigned their crowns 
that manner, and among them was Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, tho 
In other reſpects he was a wiſe and brave prince, The bount 
Anglo-Saxon: kings to the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited; 
Ethelwald king of Mercia, whom I have already mentioned, impoſed 
annual tax of a penny upon every houſe, which was afterwards 
the name of Peter's pence. 2 1 
The Anglo-Saxon kings, during the h tarchy, co ; choſe e 
who was to be head of their political — „ for regulating t 
concerns, but without any juridiction in the dominions of others. 
clergy, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, had great influence on thoſe occafior 
and the hiftory of the Saxon heptarcy is little more than that of c 5 
treaſons, and murders, committed by the inſtigations of prieſts 
monks. Even their criminal law, as I have already inferred, admit 
of a pecuniary compenſation for murder, and regicide itſelf. | k 
Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the — 
1 4 
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FOE: s were happy in compariſon of the nations on the continent; be- 
as 97 they were free from the Saracens, or ſucceſſorts of Mahomet, who 
lereded an empire in the Eaſt, upon the ruins of the Roman, and be- 
Britgy t do extend their ravages over Spain, Italy, and France. London was 
ribut "= place of very conſiderable trade; and, if we are to believe the 
ulla n chronicles, quoted by Tyrrel, Wichred, king of Kent, paid at one 
Ine to Ina, king of Weſſex, a ſum in ſilver equal to go, ooo l. ſterling in 
England, therefore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about 
ie yrar 694. | 
I ume A refuge or the pe le on the continent. The venerable Bede 
den panpoſed i church hilary of Britain. The Saxon chronicle is one 
©the oldeſt and moſt authentic monuments of hiſtory that any nation 
han produce. An architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs work- 
15 was introduced into England; aud we read in 709, of a Northum- 
Man prelate who was ſerved in ſilver plate. It muſt, however, be owned, _ 
at the Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, are many of them 
Wegible, and all of them mean. Ale and ale houſes are mentioned in the 
Lwsof Ina, about the year 728 ; and in this ſtate was the Saxon heptarch 
i England, when about the year 800,_the Anglo-Saxons, tired out wit 
the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling to the government of 
ded the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch of the race 
a of Cerdic, one a; the. Saxon chiefs who firſt arrived in Britain, W 
Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
md emporor of Germany; and I have, in a former part of this work, 
mentioned the commercial treaty between him and Offa, king of Mercia, 
mber w whom he ſent in a preſent, a Hungarian ſword, a belt, and two filken 
wits, Egbert had heen obliged, by ſtate jealouſies, to fly to the court of 
Charles for protection from the perſecutions of . daughter of 
Of, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt Saxons, Egbert acquired at 
Ide court of Charles, the arts both of war and government, and ſoon 
mited the Saxon heptarchy in his own perſon, but without ſubduing 
Wales, He changed the name of bis kingdom into that of Engle-lond, 
orEngland ; but there is reaſon to believe, that ſome part of England con- 
tinued {till to be governed by independent princes of the blood of Cexdic, 
tho' they paid, perhaps, a ſmall tribute to Egbert. His proſperity excited 
de envy of the northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then 
ene nfefted the ſeas, and were no ſtrangers to the coaſts of England ; for about 
te year 832, they madedeſcents upon Kent and Dorſetihire, where they 
leieated Egbert in perſon, and carried off abundance of booty to their ſhips. 
About two years after they landed in Cornwall, and though they were 
ſaned by the Corniſh Britons, they were driven out of England by Egbert, 
mo died in the year 838, at Win cheſter, his chief reſidence. 
Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwolf, who divided his power with 
bis eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time England had become a ſcene of 
bod and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh ' invaſions ; and 
Lthelwolf, after ſome time bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of 
fevotion to Rome, to which place he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, 
Wherwards the famous Alfred, thefather of the Engliſh conſtitution, The 
ffs which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occaſion (copies of which 
re ſill remaining) are ſo prodigious, that they ſhew his brain to have 
touched by his devotion. Upon his death, after his return from 
Kone, he divided his dominions between two of his ſons (Athelſtan being 
den dead) Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of no patrimony that 
oi = i to yorg Alfred. Echelbert, who was the ſurviving ſon, left his 
10 2 1 | kingdoa 
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kingdom, in 866, to his brother Ethelred; in whoſe time, notwith...s 
ing the courage and conduct of Alfred, the Danes became maſters os 
ſea coaſts, and the fineſt counties in England. Ethelred being kill 
his brother Alfred mounted the throne in 871. He was one of the greꝛte 
princes-both in peace and war, mentioned in hiſtory, He fought ſeye 
attles with the Danes, with various ſucceſs, and when defeated, de fon 
reſources that rendered him as terrible as before, He Was, however. x ive 
one time reduced to an uncommon ſtate 'of miſery, being forced to ln 


in the diſguiſe of a cowherd. He till, however, — 


Wales courted his protection; ſo that he is thought to have been 
powerful monarch that had ever * * in England. 
Among the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a mf 
time power in England, by which he ſecured her coaſts from future in 


vaſions. He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt doy bo 
by the Danes, and founded the — of Oxford about the year 89 * 
He divided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings; or rather ly G 
' revived thoſe" diviſions, and the uſe of juries, which fallen int E 
deſuetude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rom N 
he was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us hin " 
ſelf, that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubjetct un 95 
could read Engliſh, or an ecclefia{tic who underſtood Latin. He into " 
duced ſtone and brick buildings to general uſe in palaces as: well x C2 
churches, though it is certain that his ſubjects for many years after hi * 
death were fond of timber buildings. His enccaragement of commerce bi 
and navigation may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had mer * 
chants who traded in Eaſt-India jewels; and William of Malmſbury on 4 
that ſome of their gems were repoſited in the church of Sherborne in lus ts 
time. He received from one Gather, about the year 890, a full diſce | 
very of the coaſts of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſſia; and he te * 
the king, in his memorial printed by Hakluyt, * that he failed along the fi 
«© Norway coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale hunters uſe to tra: = 
* vel.” He invited numbers of learned men into his dominions, and a1 
found faithful and uſeful allies in the two Scotch kings his contempora- " 
ries, Gregory and Donald, againſt the Danes. He is ſaid to haye fougi 1 
no leſs than fifty-fix pitched battles with thoſe barbarians, He was tf 
inexorable againſt his corrupt judges, whom he uſed;tohang up on public E 
highways, as a terror to evil-doers. He died in the year gol, and p 
character is ſo completely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly _ 1 
with the epithet of the Great. I have been the more diffuſe on the d 
of Alfred's reign, as it is the moſt glorious of any in the Engliſh annals of 


though it did not extend to foreign conqueſt. . 

Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, under whom, 
thougha brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſions, 
He died in the year 925, and was ſucceeded, by his eldeſt fon Athelſtan. 
This prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, 
every merchant. who made three voyages, on his own account, to the 
Mediterranean, ſhould be put upon a footing with a thane, or noblema 
of the firſt rank. He encouraged coinage, and we find by his Jaws 


that arghbilhops, biſhops, and even abbots, had then the privilege - 


J ary, His dominions appear, however, to have been con- 
| gti nds the north by the Danes, although his vaſſals till kept a 

+ ne in thoſe counties. He was engaged in perpetual war with his 
3 the Scots in particular, and died in 941. The reigns of 
greate + "ceſſors," Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and inglorious, + 
it fey C de either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the in- 

| a — of prieſts. Edgar, who mounted the throne about the year 959, 
e che naval glory of England, but, like his predeceſſors, he was 

Mare of prieſts, particularly St. Dunſtan. His reign, however, was 
reiße and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to the Scots all the 
artery to the north of the Tine. He was ſucceeded, in 975) by his 
4 fon Edward, who was barbourſly murdered by his ſtep-mother, 
Hoſe ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The Engliſh nation, at 
hattime, by the help of prieſts, was over-run with barbarians, aud the 
Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt part of the country, while 
heir countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the weſtern parts. 
ma ſn the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſettlements in England, that 
n Fihelred was obliged to give way to a general maſſacre of them by the 
Fegliſh, but it is improbable that it was ever put into execution. Some 
attempts of that kind, however, were undoubtedly made in particular 
counties, but they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſh king, Swein, Woo 
Ars in 1013, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons, out of England into 
Normandy, a province of France, facing the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of England, 
rt that time governed by its own princes, ſtiled the dukes of Normandy. 
t wh vein being killed, was ſucceeded by his ſon Canute the Great, whom I 
aro e already mentioned, but Ethelred returning to England, forced 
b Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded England with a 
11 nt army, and obliged Edmund Ironſide, Ethelred's ſon, to divide with 
lim the kingdom. Upon Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded 
_ to the undivided kingdom; and d ing in 1035, his ſon, Harold Hare- 
foot, did nothing memorable, and his ſucceſſor, Hardicanute, was ſo 
115. degenerate a prince that the Daniſh royalty ended with him in England. 
The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne; and Edward, 

whois commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Ethe- 


hn ing by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the lineal right, 
1 ud was alive, Edward the Confeflor was a ſoft, good-natured prince, 
agreat benefactor to the church, and exceſſively fond of the Normans, 


with whom he had reſided. He was governed by his miniſter, earl God- 
ain, and his ſons, the eldeſt of whom was Harold. He durſt not reſent 
tiough he felt, their ignominious treatment; and perceiving his kinſman 
Edrar Etheling to be of a ſoft diſpoſition, neither he nor the Engliſh 
paid much regard to Ethcling's hereditary right; ſo that the Confeſlor, 
& 15 faid, deviſed the ſucceſhon of his crown upon his death to William 
ake of Normandy. Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the death 
of the Confeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, ſon to Godwin earl of Kent, 
mounted the throne of England. JI f 
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I William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
D nralled poſſeſſion of that great dutchy, and reſolved to aſſert his right 
5 tothe crown of England. For that purpaſe he invited the neighbouring 
he PInces, as well as his own vaſſels, to join him, and by way of antici- 
Fa pation, he parcelled out the territory of England to each in proportion 
5 0 the number of the-men he brought into the field, making it thereby 
of lei intereſt to aflift him eſſectually. By theſe means he collected 40,000 
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was embarraſſed with freſh invaſions from the Danes, Willi 1 1 
England without oppoſition. Harold returning from — pms An! 
tered William at Haſtings, in Suſſex, with a ſuperior arm bun. 2 
| being killed, the crown of England devolved upon William, h 
year 1066; and thus ended the Saxon monarchy i England, whi by: ſer 
continued for _ than 600 years. 1 2K 0 pry Loh wm, | kc 
I cannot find any. great improvements, either in arts gr ar * 
the Saxons had made in England ſince the firſt e yer 
Thoſe barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them almoſt all the hy WM” 
and ready money of the Anglo-Saxons, for I perceive that Alfred f bs 
Great left no more to his two daughters for their portions than 100 p 
each. The return of the Danes to England, and the victories uk * 
had been gained over them, had undoubtly brought back great pal 
the money and bullion they had carried off; for we are: told that Ham * 
in his laſt victory over the Danes, regained as much treaſure as tuch 4 
luſty men could carry off. We have, indeed, very particular accounts d 1 
the value of proviſions and manufactures in thoſe days; a. palfrey coſt io: | 
an acre of land (according to biſhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſun " 
18. and a hide of land, containing 120 acres, 1008. but there is « i 
difficulty in forming the proportion of value which thoſe ſhillings bore ko 
the preſent ſtandard of money, though many ingenious treatiſes have ber th 
written on that head. A ſheep was eſtimated at 18. an ox Wag computes of 
at 6s, a cow at 48. a man at 31. The board wages of a child, the fr f 
year, was 88. The tenants of Shireburne were obliged at their choic if 
to pay either 6d. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite unknom 0 
Linen was not much uſed. In the Saxon times, land was divided among 0 
all the male children of the deceaſed. Entails were ſometimes prafliſe | 
in thoſe times. nf NW, 32.1% 2X; uns n 
With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can ſay little an 
but that they were in general a rude, uncultivated people, ignorant « el 
letters, . unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under l ne 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Ex k 
ſo low as the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred-intt * 
foreign parts. The beſt quality was their millitary courage, which ye th 
was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtor th 
notwithſtanding the low ſtate of the arts in their own-country, ſpeak a p 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made upon = b a 
the duke of Normandy. Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of N k 
ceiving ſlowly from abroad the rudiments of Bates and cultivation, and a 
of correcting their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultwatec ( 
ſtate might be owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufactures, h 
We are, however, to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and tax ö 
regulars or monks. Many of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, wen 1 
men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter depended 
upon the ſee of Rome, and directed the conſciences of the king and tht j 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſet. A great 0 
deal. of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to their continual inter d 
courſe with the continent: and the Daniſh invaſions, which left little room U 
for civil or literary improvements. Amidſt all thoſe defects, public aud | 
perſonal liberty were well underſtood and guarded by the Saxon inſtitutions; : 
and we owe to them, at this day, the moſt valuable privilegesof Engl | 


ſubjects, RO ns, 
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loſs which both fides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncertain, 
-10-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, that he 
"ted William with half of his army, ſo that the advantage of num- 
* was on the ſide of the Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold 
lens to have decided the day; and William, with very little further dif- 
talty, took pose ion of the, throne, and partly nem modelled the whole 
anltitution of England in the manner I have already deſcribed, by con- 
yerting all the lande into knight's fees “, which are {aid to have amounteg 
© 62,000, which were held of the Norman, and other great perſons who 
jad afiſted him in his conqueſt and who were hound to attend him with 
heir knights and their followers in his wars. Ie gave, for inſtance, as 
ane of his barons, the whole county of. Cheſter, which he erected into a 
palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt: independant of the crown = 
and here, according to ſome hiſtorians, we have the riſe of the feudal law 
n England. William found it no eaſy matter to keep poſſeſſion of the 
gun. Edgar Etheling, and his ſiſter, the true Anglo-Saxon heirs, were 
Aellionately received in Scotland, and many of the Saxon lords took 
ums and formed conſpiracies in 8 William got the better ot 
il dificulties, eſpecially after he had made a peace with Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, who married Etheling's ſiſter; but not without exercifing 
kortible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons, whom he obliged to put out 
their candles and Ares every evening at eight o'clock, upon the ringing 
ef 2 bell, ealled the curfew. He introduced Norman laws and language. 
lle built the ſtone ſquare tower at London, commonly called the White 
Tower ;'and bridled the country with forts, and diſarmed the old inhae _ 
bitants; in ſhort, he attempted every thing poſſible to obliterate every 
trace of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution, KY 
He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, or 
ntherto be completed, (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time) 
id an account to be taken of the villains, ſlaves, and live ſtock upon each 
elate; all which were recorded in a book called Doome{day-book, which is 
tow kept in the Exchequer. But the repoſe of this fortunate and victorious 
ling was diſturbed in his old age by the rebellion of his eldeſt fon, Robert, 
who had been appointed governor of Normandy, but now aſſumad 
the government as ſovereign of that province, in which he was favoured 
the king of France. And here we have the riſe of the wars between Eng- 
und and France; which have continued longer, drawn more noble blood, 
ad been attended with more memorable atchievements, than any other 
tonal quarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiſtory, William ſeeing 
a var inevitable, entered upon it with his uſual vigour, and, with incre- 
üble celerity, tranſporting a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where 
dewas every where victorious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in 
the year 1087, the 61ſt of his age, and 21 of his reign in England, and 
v buried in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. 
The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's reign ; and 
it may be further obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, England not 
cal loſt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alfo her principal 
dobility, who either fell:in battle in defence of their country and liber- 
des or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where being 
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Four bides of land made one knight's fee; a barony was twelve times greatcr than 
*tof a knight's fee; and when Doomeſday- book was fta med, the number of great barons 


ated to 700, 
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kindly received by king Malcolm, they eſtabliſhed themſeiie 
is very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Engliſh, which ha 8 
prevailing language in the Lowlands of Scotland to this dax. 4 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England was diſputed between the © 
eror's ſons Robert and William, (commonly called Rufus) and uad 
ried in favour of the latter. He was a brave and intrepid prince ahem 
friend to the clergy, who have, therefore, been unfavourable t6 his 10 
a 0 Nas me, 
mory. He was likewiſe hated by the Normans, who loved his elder hrs 
'ther, and conſequently was engaged in perpetual wars with his brother 
and rebellious people. About this time the cruſades to the Holy Land 
began, and Robert, who was among the firſt to engage, accommodated 
matters with William for a ſum of money, which he levied from the 
clergy. William behaved with great generoſity towards Edgar Etheling 
and the court of Scotland, notwithſtanding all the provocations he hal 
received from that quarter. He was accidentally hah through the hein 
by one Tyrrel, anno 1100, as he was hunting in New-Foreſt, fron 
whence his father had baniſhed the huſbandman and legal poſſeſſor, "Heir 
chiefly accuſed of 4+ 046 and oppreſſion ; but the circumſtances of 
his Wr my 2 emands for money, which he had no other means of 
rai ut from a luxurious, over-grown clergy, who had engrofled 
the hes of the kingdom. ' 455 4 0b J 
This prince built Weſtminſter-hall as it now ſtands, and added feverd 
works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and ditch. In the 
year 1100 happened that innundation of the ſea, which overflowed gret 
t of earl Godwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallowy in the 
— now called the Goodwin-Sands. e | 
He was ſucceeded by his brother, Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on ac. 
count of his learning, though his brother Robert was returning from the 
Holy Land. Henry may be ſaid to have purchaſed the throne, firſt by 
his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter; and, ſecondly, 
by a charter, in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the rights and priyileges 
they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kings; thirdly, by his marriage 
with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and- mece to 
Edgar Etheling, of the ancient Saxon line. His reign in a great meaſure 
reſtored the clergy to their influence in the ſtate, and they formed as it 
were a ſeparate body dependant upon the pope, which afterwards created 
eat convulſions in England. Henry, partly by force, and partly by 
383 made himſelf maſter of his brother Robert's perſon, and dutch 
of Normandy; and, with a moſt ungenerous meanneſs, detained him a 
riſoner for 28 years, till the time of his death; and in the mean while 
— quieted his conſcience by founding an abby. He was aſteruadt 
engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful warwith France; and before his death 
he ſettled the ſucceflion upon his daughter, the emprels Matilda, widos 
to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and her ſon Henry, by her ſecond 
huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. Henry died of a ſurfeit, 
in the 78th year of his age, in 1135. | 
Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the crewn of Eng 
land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen, earl of Blois, the ſcn of Aden, 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her fon were 
then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his brother the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he mi ht hold his 
crown dependent as it were upon them. Matilda, however, found a ge. 


nerous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland, and a wo 
u 
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ject in her natural brother, Robert earl of Glouceſter, who headed her 
before her ſon grew up, A long and bloody war enſued, the clergy 
Fug abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their guilt of breaking 
he att of ſucceſſion ; but at length the barons, who dreaded the power 
the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen, who de chiefly 
in foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned by the clergy, was de- 
feated and taken pri ſoner in 1141; and being carried before Matilda, ſhe 
-npotently upbraided him, and ordered him to be put in chains. 
atilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambitious ; and 
ben joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, they 
were an overmatch for the crown. Being now maſters of the foil of Eng- 
und, they forgot the principals of their Normannic conſtitution, becauſe 
it rendered them dependent upon the crown. They demanded to be go- 
jerned by the Saxon laws, according to the charter that had been granted 
by Henry I. upon his acceſſion ; and finding Matilda refractory, they 
drove her out of England in 1142. Stephen having been exchanged for 
the earl of Glouceſter, who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his 
obaining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had, in ex- 
duded him from the government, by building 1100 caſtles (though they 
owed all their rights to the king) where each owner lived as an indepen- 
tent prince. We do not, however, find that this alleviated the feudal 
ſubjection of the inferior ranks, Stephen was ill enough adviſed to attempt 


heir apparent to the kingdom; and exaſperated the clergy ſo much, that 
they invited over young Henry of Anjou, who had been acknowledged 
duke of Normandy, and was ſon to the empreſs; and he accordingly 
landed in England with an army of foreigners. 3 | 
This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were apprehen- 
be of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads of the 
hy ariſtocracy, * an accommodation, to which both parties agreed. 
Stephen, who about that time loſt his fon Euſtace, was to retain the name 
ad office of king; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted with the chief 
necutire power, was acknowledged his ſueceſſor. Though this accom- 
modation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it was received by the 
Ligliſh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil wars, with 
tures of joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry mats 
dne without a rival in 1154. r 
Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
ume. I: is true he owed his. crown to the arms and valour of his grand 
mcle, David, king of Scotland, and the virtues and wiſdom of the earl of 
brouceſter ; but Henry, as he grew up, diſcovered amazing abilities for 
government, having performed, in the ſixteenth year cf his age, actions 
dat would have dignified the moſt experienced warriors. At his acceſſion 
o the throne, he found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bet» 
tered by the privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late 
kings and the nobility, Henry perceived the good policy of this, and 
drought the boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant 
remained in a borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch reſidence made 
free, He erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free bo- 
Pughs, for the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and him- 
tit; by diſcharging them from every burden, excepting the fixed fee-farm 
nt of tuch town; and this throughout All England, excepting London. 
Tas gave a vait acceſſion of power to the crown, becauie the crown — 
4 coul 


to force them into a compliance with his will, by declaring his ſon Euſtace 


could ſupport the boroughs again their feudal tyrants, 
Wichdut being veryſcrupulous in adhering to his;former-ongarm iT" © 
he treſutmed the exceſſive grants of crown lands by Stephen; on Pretenc 
His being an uſt . He demoliſhed the rebellious caflles Tha 
built; but when he came to touch the clergy, he found their gſurpat 
not to be ſhaken. He perceived that the root of all cheir iũ.ä 
orders lay in Rome, where the popes had exempted churghmey; not js 
From lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody cruelties and diforders, an 


| Honed by thoſe « ptions, all over the kingdom, would he inet lea 
were they not atteſted by.the moſt unexceptionable evidences, U 
natelyfor Henry, the head of the Engliſh church, and chancellor d 1 
ingdom, was the celebrated Thomas Becket. This man, powerful f. * 


| his offices, and ſtill more ſo by his yr med ariſing from a pretend 
ſanctity, was violent, intrepid, and a determined enemy to temps 
power of every kind, but withal, cool and politic. The king aſſembly 
E. nobility at Clarendon, the name of which place is ſtill famous ford 
conſtitutions there enacted ; which, in fact, aboliſhed the authority oft 
Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in yaintorefty 
ſtream, ſigned thoſe conſtitutions, till they could be ratified bythe pop 
who, as he foreſaw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince of the m 
determined ſpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all l 
neighbours; and the ſee of Rome was at the ſame time in its mend 
grandeur. Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing d 
ublic, while he was chancellor, fled to France, where the and 
— king eſpouſed his quarrel. The effect was, that all the Engl 
clergy who were on the king's ſide were excommur icated, and the {a 
jects abſolved from their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo much 
that he ſubmited to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate 
who returned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 57 i 
return ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his in ſolence, till both been 
Snſupportable to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that h. 
was in fact only the firſt ſubject of his own dominions, he was heard i 
day, in the anguiſh of his heart, Is there none who will revenge fi 
monarch's cauſe upon this audacious prieft ?* Theſe wards reached tit 
Lars of four knights, Hugh Norvil, William Tracy, Hugh Britg, an 
Richard Fitzwiſe ; and without acquainting Henry of theiy-intentons 
they went over to England, where they beat out Becket's bras bet 
the alter of his own church at Canterbury, Henry was in na conditet 
to ſecond the blind obedience of his knights; and the public reſentment 
Toſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition that he was privy to the murder, that a 
fubmitted to be ſcourged by monks at the tomb of the pretended martyt 
Henry, in conſequence of his well-known maxim, endeavoured tocat 
cel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal family d 
Scotland, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in the not 
of England. This occaſioned a war between the two kingdoms, in lich 
William king of Scotland was taken priſoner and forced to pa for his 
ranſom 100, ooo I. As the money and coins of Scotland were at that ume 
of the ſame intrinſic value with thoſe of England, and as one half of the 
ranſom was paid in ready money, and the other at a time appointed, i 
has been obſerved by biſhop Nicholſon, and other very accurate authors, 
that, conſidering the vaſt difficulties which England, in the next 7 75 
had to pay the ranſom of king Richard, Scotland muſt have then war 
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„Av money than England, a fact, which though undoubted, is 

. for upon any hiſtorical ſyſtem hitherto formed. 
Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland, which 
tall have occafion to mention when I treat of that iſland ; and by mar- 
ine Eleanor, the divorced queen of France, but the heireſs of Guienne 
d Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful as the French king himſelf in 
© on dominions, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. 3 
werer, in his old age, was far from being fortunate, He had a turn for 
ſeaſure, and embarraffed himſelf in intrigues with women, particularly 
l fair Roſamond, which were reſented by his queen Eleanor, by her 
icing her ſons, Henry (whom his father had unadviſedly cauſed to be 
0m; in hisown life-time), Richard and John, intorepeated rebellions, 

iich at laſt broke the old man's ſpirit, and he died obſcurely at Chinon, 
France, in the year 1189, and 58th of his age. The ſum he left in 

dy money, at his death, has, perhaps, been exaggerated, but the moſt 
Lderate accounts make it amount to 200,000 l. of our money, 

During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed all 

wer England, by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the barons 

atly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but manu- 
tures, eſpecially thoſe of ſilk, ſeem ſtill to have been confined to Spain 
and Italy; for the filk coronation robes, made uſe of by young Henry 
nd his queen, coſt 871. 10 8. 4 d. in the ſheriff of London's account, 
printed by Mr. Madox ; a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry introduced the 
oe of glaſs in windows into England, and ftone arches in building. 
Milmſbury, and other hiſtorians who lived under him, are remarkable 
fir their Latin ſtile, which in ſome places is both pure and elegant. 

Henry fo far aboliſhed the barbarons and abſurd * of forfeitin 
flips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or anim 
Joere alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners. 
This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable or perſonal 
elates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the holy 
runs made them ſubmit to this innovation; and a precedent being once 
obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, the uſual. method of 
ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. Since we are here collecting ſome 
detached inſtances, which ſhow the genius of theſe ages, it may not be 
improper to mention the quarrel between Roger, archbiſhop of York, and 
Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of 
nilitary men and laymen, when eccleſiaſtics could proceed to ſuch extre- 
nities. The pope*s legate having ſummoned an alfembly of the clergy at 
London; and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on his right hand, 
this queſtion of precedency begot a controverſy between them. The 
monks and retainers. of archbiſhop Richard fell upon Roger in the pre- 
ſence of the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw him on the ground, tram+ 
pled him under foot, and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken 
up half dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved from their violence. 

Richard I. ſurnamed Cour de Lion, was the third, but eldeft ſurviving 
fon of Henry IT, The clergy had found means to gain him over, and for 
Weir own ends they perſuaded him to make a moſt magnificent ruinous 
raſade to the Holy Land, where he took Aſcalon, and performed actions 
 yalour that gave countenance even to the fables of antiquity. After 
{veral glorious, but fruitleſs campaigns, he made a truce of three years 
zich Saladin, emperor of the Saracens ; and in his return to England he 
Wo treacherouſly ſurprized by the duke of Auſtria, who, in 1193, — 
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him priſoner to the emperor Henry VI. His ranſom Was 

Ce es: 150,000 ach ot 300,000 1. of our pl by thy 

According to contemporary authors, the raiſing of this ranſom wry, 

be a matter of ſo much 2 that all the church plate was wel, 
and 


down, and a tax was laid on perſons, both eccleſiaſtical 1 
| of one-fourth part of their income, for one year; and twenty Qhilling: the 
every knight's-fee; alſo one year's wool borrowed of the Ciltertians " 4 
ſides money raiſed upon the clergy of the king's French dominions Th 
2000 merks, which were furniſhed by William, king of Scotland, 15 
atitude for Richard's generous behaviour to him baked his —_ 
Though all thoſe ſums are well authenticated, yet it is not ealy ts now.” 
eile them with certain other money tranſactions of this reign, -butby{ - 
poſing that Richard carried off with him, and expended abroad, all 4 
_ viſible ſpecie in the kingdom; and that the people had reſerved nl 0 
boards, which they afterwards produced, when commerce took! a bike © 
turn. 8 | boo of ET 
. * . = ol — . b 
Upon Richard's return from his captivity, he held a parliaten Pp 
Nochaghem ; whither William king of Scotland came, and — 5 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, aud La. * 
caſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. Richard put him * 
for the preſent with fair words, yet by advice of his council he granted ds 
William, by charter, the following honours and benefits for him and bi * 
ſucceſſors, viz. ** That whenever a king of Scotland was to be fun- * 
moned to the court of England, to do homage for the lands he held ion 
England, he ſhould be, at the river Tweed, received by the biſhop of ſo 
Durham, and the ſheriff of Northumberland, and they ſhould for 
him to the river Tees, where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of York ſoul = 
receive him; and ſo in like ſort the biſhop, and ſheriffs of the other Th 
ſhires, till he arrived at court. On his journey he had 100 ſhillings (o 
of our money) per day, allowed him for charges. At court thirty flu al 
lings per day; twelve waſtels, and twelve ſimnels of the king's, (two cor 
ſorts of fine bread in uſe then) four quarts of the king's beſt wine; fi * 
quarts of ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper; and four pound it 
weight of cinnamon ; four wax lights ; forty gow long perches of the * 
king's beſt candles; and twenty-four of the ordinary ones. And on hs ho 
return he was to be conducted as before, with the ſame allowances.” tar 
Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they foundit the 
their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to perform the u 40 
homage ; but when they were deprived of their ſaid lands," they paid me 
no more homage. | | | th 
Richard, upon. his return, found his dominions in great diſorder, en 
through the practiſes of his brother John, whom he however pardoned; pr 
and by the invaſions of the French, whom he repelled, but was {lam un bu 
beſieging the caſtle of Chalons, in the year 1199, the 42d of his age and 2n 
10th of his reign. Some woollen broad-cloths appear to have pr 
in England at this time. And to thoſe who would mark the progrel ye 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, it may be proper to obſerve, that in this eig 
we meet with the firſtinſtance of the people's ſtruggling for privileges, a H 
a diſtin body from the barons and clergy. This was an inſurre&ion af of 
the Londoners, headed by.one William Fitzoſborn to oppoſe.an injudicious yo 
and oppreſſive tax, the burden of which was to fall 2 on the pod. an 
Fitzoſborn is repreſented as a man brave and enterprizing, but being la 


preſſed he took refuge in a church, from whence he was dragged to the 
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lows, and hung in chains, with nine of his accomplices. Theſe pet. 
. may be conſidered as the firſt victims io that untameable ſpirit, whi 
fince has actuated the commons of England in ſupport of their pri- 
uleges, and prompted them to the rights of humanity. , Er- 
The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
the En 14 hiſtory. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur, the eldeſt 
n of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. 
The young prince's mother, Conſtance,: complained to Philip, the ki 
of France, who, upon John's non-appearance at his court, as a vaſſal, 
deprived him of Normandy. John, notwithſtanding, ip his wars with 
the French, Scotch, and Iriſh, gave many proofs of perſonal valour, but 
became at laſt ſo apprehenſive of a French invaſion, that he rendered him- 
ofa tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and lia at the foot 
of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The great barons 
reſented his meanneſs by taking arms, but he repeated his ſhameful 
abmiſions to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of war, 
hn was at laſt brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, 
to gn the great deed, fo well known. by the name of Magna Charta. 
Though this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it 
in fact no other than a renewal of thoſe immunities which the barons 
ud their followers had poſſeſſed under the Saxon princes, and which they 
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ated chimed by the charter of Henry. I. As the principles of liberty, hows ' 
dl ger, came to be more enlarged and property to be better ſecured, this, 
fun. charter by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be applicable 
dir v every Engliſh ſubjeR, as well as to the barons, knights, and burgeſſes. 


hn had ſcarce ſigned it, when he retracted, and called upon the Pope 
for protection, when the barons withdrew their allegiance ſrom John, and 
ransferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Phillip Auguſtus, king of France. 
This gave umbrage to the pope, and the barons being apprehenſive of 
F their country becoming a province of France, they returned to John's 
allegiance, but he was unable to protect them, till the pope refuſed to 
conhrm the title of Lewis. John died in 1216, in the 18ch year of his 
reign and 49 of his age, juſt as he had a glimpſe of reſuming. his autho- 
ity, Without diſputing what hiſtorians have faid of his arbitrary, incon- 
tant, and cruel iſpolttion, it is evident, from the ſame relations, that 
he had great provocations from the clergy and the barons, who. in their 
turns attempted to annihilate the regal prerogative. It is undeniable, at 
the fame time,. that under John the commons of England laid the foun- 
tion of all the wealth and privileges they now enjoy; and the com- 
nerce of England received a molt ſurpriſing increaſe. He may be called 
the father of the privileges of free boroughs, which he eſtabliſhed, and 
endowed all over Lis kingdom. 'The city of London owes many of her 
privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his reign, was for life; 
but he gave them a charter to chuſe a mayor out of their own body, 
annually, and to elect their ſheriffs and common-council annually, as at 
preſent; and it was under him that the ſtone bridge, as it Rood ſome 
years ago, was erected acroſs the Thames at Londen. 

England was in a deplorable ſituation when her crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's ſon, who was but nine years of age. The earl 
or Pembroke was choſen his guardian; and the Pope taking part with the 
joung prince, the French were defeated, and driven out o the kingdom, 
and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of Eng- 
lng, The regent earl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved the inde- 
| pendency 
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 - , pendency of his country, died in 1219, and the regency. devalued 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, The Prench king all this time kept pot 1 
of Normandy ; but at home the pope was now becom kigg of lugt 
and ſent no fewer than 300 of his rapacious clexgy at one tine ttz 1s 
feſſion of its beſt beneſſees, and to load the people with taxes, T 
was increaſed, by Henry marrying the daughter of the king of Proves 
z needy prince, whoſe poor relations engroſſed the beſt eſtates and ys 
in the kingdom. The king was of a ſoft, pliable diſpoſition; mth 
| been perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. An aſſociation «ft 
barons was formed againſt him and his government, and a civil war hr 
ing out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Gaſcons, and £ 
reign mercenaries. His profuſion brought him into inexprefible de 
ties, and the famous Stephen Montfort being choſen general of the 
ciation, the king and his two ſons were defeated, and taken pri 
the battle of Lewis. A difference happening between Montfort and f 
earl of Glouceſter, a nobleman of great authority, prince Rdn 
Henry's eldeſt fon, obtained his liberty, and aſſembling as many u ks 
could of his father's ſubje&s, who were jealous of Montfort, and : 
of the tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels; whom hed. 
ſeated at Eveſham, and killed Montfort. The repreſentatives of the cor 
mons of England, both knights and burgeſles, formed now of the 
Enghtfh legiſlature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the blow tg 
feudal tenures in England, but hriſtorians are not agreed in what mme 
the commons, before this time, formed any part of the Engliſh parliament, 
or great councils. Prince Edward being Dann in a cruſade, 
Henry, during his abſence, died in 1272, the 64th year of his age a 
=_ of his reign, which was uncomfortable and inglorious. Darin 
kis reign, the principal cuſtoms aroſe from the importation of French aul 
Rhenith wines, the Engliſh being as yet ſtrangers to thoſe of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy. Intereſt had in that age mounted to an enormous height, 
as might be expected from the barbariſm of the times, and men's ignorance 
of commerce, which was {till very low, though it ſeems rather to havein- 
creaſed ſince the conqueſt. There are inſtances of 501. per cent. paid for 
money, which tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding 
the grievous oppreſſions they laboured under, from the bi of the age, 
and Henry's extortions. In 1255 Henry made a freſh demand of $000 
marks from the Jews, and threatened to them, if they refuſed con- 
pliance. They now loſt all patience, and defired leave to retire with thei 
effects out of the Kingdom, But the king replied, How can I remidy 
the oppreſſion you complain of? I am myſelf a beggar ; I am deſpoiled; 
I am ftripped of all my revenues ; I owe above 200,000- ; and if! 
had faid 300,000, I. ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pa 
my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year; I have not a farthing; 
and I'muft have money from any hand, from any quarter, or by at 
means.” King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 marks.from 2 
Jew of Briſtol ; and on his refufal, ordered one of his teeth to be dun 
every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and then paid 
the ſum required of him. | : 
Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, in- 
vited all who held of his crown in capite, to his coronation dinner, 
conſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the times) 
of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,600, hens 
capons, and 13 fat goats; (ſee Rymer's Fœdera). kde! 
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Eward was a brave and a politic prince, and being perfectly well ac- 
"ted with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdom, his 
ationsand reformations of his laws, have juſtly given him the title of 
Engliſh Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous mortmain act, whereby all 
ans were reſtrained from giving, by will or orherwi/e, their eſtates 
thoſe /o called, * 0 purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never die, with- 
+2 licence from the crown.” He granted certain privileges to the 
ue ports, which, now very inconſiderable, were then obliged 
\ attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips, . 
i having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain them at 
er own coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welſh to 
zy him tribute, and annexed its principality to his crown, and was the 
| who gave the title of prince of Wales to his eldeſt ſon. Though he 
kouraged foreigners to trade with England, yet the aggregate body of 
ey particular nation reſiding here, became anſwerable for the miſ- 
neznours of every individual perſon of their number. He regulated 
ie forms of parliament, and their manner of giving aids towards the 
ation's defence, as they now ſtand with very little variation. Per- 
ering that the indolence of his ſubjects rendered them a prey to the 
ws, who were the great uſurers and money-dealers of the times, he ex- 
led them out of England, and ſeized all their immoveable eſtates. I 
we in the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuſtifiable manner in which 
aboliſhed the independency of that kingdom ; but, on the other hand, 
mult be acknowledged that he held the balance of power in Europe, 
ud employed the vaft ſums he raiſed from his ſubjects, fur the aggran- 
zement of his crown and people. He had frequent wars abroad, ef. 
ally with France, in which he. was not very ſucceſsful, and would 
ilingly have abridged the power of the barons, and great nobility, had 
ey not been ſo ſtrong, | 
His valt connnections with the continent were productive of many bene- 
&to his ſubjects, particularly by the introduction of reading glaſies and 
keftacles, though they are ſaid to have been invented in the late reiga, by 
be famous friar Bacon, whom I have already mentioned. Windmills 
me erected in England about the ſame time, and the regulation of gold 
ilver workmanthip was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of the gold- 
Ats company. After all, Edward's continental wars were unfortunate 
ta to himſelf and the Engliſh, by draining them of their wealth, and 
ts thought that he too much neglected the woollen manufactures of 
* kingdom. He was often embroiled with the pope, eſpecially upon 
ie airs of Scotland, and he died in 1307, the — year of his 
eand 35th of his reign, while he was upon a freſh expedition to exter- 
mate that people. | 
His fon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſpoſitions for en- 
waging favourites, but Gaveſton, his chief minion, being baniſhed by 
s father Edward, he mounted the throne, with vaſt advantages, both 
Puticl and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own.imprudence, 
* recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, and married Iſa- 
kla, daughter to the French king, who reftored to him part of the ter- 
mes, which Edward I. had loſt in France. The knights templars 
Mere ſuppreſſed in his reign, and the barons obliged him once more to 
MN his favourite, and to confirm the great charter, while king Ro- 
n bruce recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling, near 
Nh, Bzanockburn, Edward in * received the greateſt * 
that 
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- that England ever ſuffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded 
2 fixed upon young Hugh Spencer foes his favourite ky 
he was baniſhed together with his father, an aged nobleman of * 
honour and courage. His queen, a furious ambitious woman, . 
her huſband to recal the Spencers, while the common dle, from: he 
hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtandard, and aficr defeninen * 
reſtored him to the exerciſe of all his prerogatives. A cruel uf u 
made of thoſe ſucceſſes, and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, fe 
victimes to the queen's revenge, but at laſt ſhe became enamoured wil 
Roger Mortimer, who was her priſoner, and had been one of the mot; 
tive of the antiroyaliſt lords. A breach between her and the Spence 
ſoon followed, and going over to France with her lover, ſhe Ty a 4: 
to form ſuch a party in England, that returning with ſome French toon 
| ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignominous death, made ber hula 
- priſoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown, in favour of his 
dward III. then fifteen years of age. Nothing now but the deathof Bd 
ward II. was wanting to complete her guilt, and he was moſt barbargul 
murdered in Berkeley-caſtle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed he 
and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. | y 
The Rte of Edward II. was in ſome meaſure as unjuſt as it was crae 
His chief misfortune lay in not being a match for Robert Bruce, king 
Scotland, the greateſt military and political genius of his age, by I 
the Engliſh loſt that kingdom. It cannot, at the ſame time, de deri 
that he was too much engroſſed by favourites, who led him into fang 
nary meaſures. In other reſpects he was a far better friend than his fat 
had been to public liberty. He even voluntarily limited his own p 
gative, in a parliament held at London in 1324, and he ſecured the ti 
of great barons, from heing oppreſfed by their lords. None of his pred 
ceflors equalled him in his encouragement of commerce, and he protefl 
his trading ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league, and 
neighbouring powers. U pon an average, the differenceof livingthen: 
now ſeems to be nearly as 5 or 6 is to 1, always remembering that tl 
money contained thrice as much ſilver as our money or coin of the 
denomination does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt ad. 3, U 
is 7d. of our money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it We 
now coſt 38. 9 d. | | 
Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under! 
tuition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer, and they endesu 
ed to keep poſſefion of their power, by executing many popular mealu 
and putting an end to all national differences with Scotland. Edv 
oung as he was, was ſoon ſenible of their deſigns. He ſurpriſed thi 
in perſon at the head of a tew choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingi 
Mortimer was ignominiouſly put to a public death, and the queen her 
was ſhut up in confinement. It was not long before Edward found m 
to quarrel with David king of Scotland, who had married his ſiler, 
Who was driven to France by Edward Baliol, who acted as EA 
tributary king of Scotland, and general. Soon after, upon the deata 
Charles tle Fair, king of France (without iſſue) who had ſuceceded 
virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all female f 
ceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the nest 
male by ſucceſſion; but he was oppoſed by Edward, as being the lo 
Iſabelia, who was ſiſler to the three laſt mentioned kings, of France, 
firſt in the female ſecceſi.cu. The former was preferred, but the 
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though the Engliſh did not exceed 30,000, 'The loſs of the French far 
exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs conſiſted of no more 
than three knights, and one eſquire, and about 50 private men, The 
hattle of Poictiers was fonght in 1356, between the prince of Wales, and 
aug the French king John, but with ſuperior advantages of numbers on the 
ang part of the French, who were totally defeated, and their king and his 
mourite ſon Philip taken priſoner, It is thought that the number of 
French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh army; 
ht the modeſty and politeneſs with which the prince treated his royal 
priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in his garland. 

Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen 
Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had 
Ihe good fortune to take prifoner David, as. Scotland, who had ven- 

tured to invade England, about fix weeks after the battle of Creſſy was 
fought. Thus Edward, on his return, had the glory to ſee two crowned 
* deads his captives at London, Both kings were afterwards ranſomed, 

but [ohn returned to England, and died at the palace of the Savoy, Af- 
rue treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward III. is ſaid to have been 
. mphtened by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes declined. He had reſigned 
| Ws French dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he ſunk in 
tte eſteem of hisvſubjects at 3 on account of his attachment to his 
nitreſs, one Alice Piers, The prince of Wales, commonly called the 
afy lack Prince, while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where 
le reinſtated Peter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſump- 
weciforder, which carried him off in the year 1372, His father did not 
ing ſurvive him, for he died diſpirited, and obſcure, at Shene, in Surry, 
n the year 1377, the 65th of his age and 5 iſt of his reign. 

No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts ot Europe better 
un Edward did. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of France, he 
"ied the more readily his people in their demands for protection, 
a ud ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he thereby exhauſted 
Jed Ws regal dominions ; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted the 
Wore, ſo powerful a prince as he was, in the beginning of-hig reign. He 
me u the glory of eſtabliſhing the woollen manufacture among the Eng- 

| uh, who, till his time, generally exported the unwrought commodity. 
erate of living in his reign, ſcems to have been much the ſame as in 
the late reign, and few of the Engliſh, ſhips, even of war, exceeded 40 
T5otons, But notwithſtanding the vaſt increaſe of propercy in England, 
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villanage ſtill continued in the royal, epiſcopal; and barotial man. 
yer are not agreed, whether Edward made uſe of artillery, in 
firſt invaſion of France, but the uſe of it was certainly known : 
his death. The magnificent - caſtle of Windſor was built by Edu 
III. and his method of conducting that work may ſerve as a"ſpecines 
of the condition of the people in that age. Inſtead of alluring worknes 
by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to fend In 
ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been levying u 
army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a ſhort time; they lived idle 
the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives; one fac; 
' ceſsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoner, 
ſuppoſed td be a ſmall fortune to a man: which was a great allurenad 
to enter into the ſervice. The wages of a maſter carpenter was limite 
through the whole year to three-pence a day, a common nter to tw 
pence, money of that age. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educatedy 
Oxford, degan, in the latter end of this reign, to ſpread the dodtrinesdl 
reformation by his diſcourſes, ſermons, and writings ; and he made mas 
diſciples of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a man of 
ts and learning; and has the honour of being the firſt perſon is 
urope, who publicly called in queftion thoſe doctrines, which had uni 
verſally uw for certain and undiſputed, during ſo many ages. 

The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into 
ſcriptures, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the ſame with tho 
propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth century. But though the x 
ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ript 
for this great revolution, which was reſerved for a more free and enquiry 
period, that gave the finiſhing blow to the Romiſn ſuperſtition in this an 
many other kingdoms in Europe. His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Wickliffites or Lollards. 

Richard II. was no more-than eleven years of age, when he mount 
the throne. The Engliſh arms were then unſucceſsful, both in Franc 
and Scotland. The doctrines of Wickliffe had taken root under John 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle, and one of his guardians 
and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, and lower ranks 


people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, th 202 
corn, and other victuals, were ſuffered to be tranſported, and the Eng a 
lith had fallen upon a way of manufacturing for exportation, likewile (bs (a 
leather, horns, and other native commodities, and with regard tothe woot | 
len manufactures, they ſeem from records to have been exceeded by non {in 
in Europe. John of Gaunt'sforeign connections with the crowns of Por 0 
tugal and Spain, were of prejudice to England, and ſo many men we bop 
employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the commons of England, like a F 
der receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once flamed out into rebellion, unde wal 


the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, and others, the ſcum of t 
people. Their profeſt principles were thoſe of levelling, but it ſoon 2 
peared, that their real intention was to have murdered the king, an 
ſeized upon the government. 1 I 

Richard was not then . above ſixteen, but he acted with great fp 
and wiſdom, He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head 5 
Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, nn 
the courage to put Tyler, the arch-traitor, to death in the midſt 4 
rabble*: This, with the ſeaſonable behaviour of Richard, quelled 


And hence acquircd the dignity of lord mayor. isi 


ſuretlion for that time, but it broke out with the moſt bloody effects 

boler parts of England; and though it was ſuppreſſed by making 
anon, . ' examples of ſeverity and juſtice among the inſurgents, yet the 
in his on eople never after that loſt fight of their own importance, till 
before degrees they obtained thoſe 838 which they now enjoy. Had 
Y hard been à prince of real abilities, he might, after the ſuppreſſion 

cine choſe inſurgents, have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of his dominions 
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A ſare foundation, but he delivered himſelf up to worthleſs favourites, 


adge Treſilian, and above all, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom 
| created duke of Ireland. They were obnoxions both to the parhament 
e fac; nd people, and Richard ſtooped to the moſt ignoble meaſures to fave 
dem; but he found that it was not in his power. They were attainted 
ement nd condemned to ſuffer as traitors ; but Pole, and the duke of Ireland 
nite: {27cd abroad, where they died in obſcurity. Richard aſſociated to him- 
0 ti Gf 2 new ſet of favoukites. His people, and great lords, again took 
um, and being headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, 
they forced Richard once more into their terms; but being inſincere 
man in Al his compliances, he was upon the point vf becoming more deſpotic 
an of than any king of England ever had been, when he loſt his crown and 
if by a ſudden cataſtrophe. * 

Aquarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke 
& Lancaſter, and the duke of Norfolk, and Richard baniſhed them both, 
itz particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to 
quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party was formed in England, who 
ofered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. He landed at Revenſpur in 
rug orkſhire, and was ſoon at the head of 60, ooo men, all of them Engliſh. 
1 1 Richard hurried back to England, where his troops refuſing to fight, he 
ws made priſoner, with no more than twenty attendants, and being car- 
ned to London, he was depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge 
EniſconduRt, and ſoon after be was ſtarved to death in priſon, in the 
rano jear 1399, the 34 of his age, and the 23d of his reign. 

Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 
line of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 
be commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 
gainſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in England, and 
ther abuſes of both clergy and laity, and the deſtruction of the feu- 
| Gl powers ſoon followed. | 
#00! Henry the Fourth,* ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fourth 
non kn of Edward III. being ſettled in the throne of England, in prejudice 
t the elder branches of Edward III. 's family, the great nobility were in 
pes that this glaring defect of his title would render him dependent 


Ide throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having 


. thefe words, which I ſhall give in he original language, becauſe of ther 
etuitv. 
ba lie name if Fadter, Sen, and Hey Gheſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rename 
7 Ty wal, and the cruury with alt the membris, and the appurtenances; ali I that am 
«war oy right line of the e (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming fro 
bade lieg Henry therde, and trroge that right that God of Lis grace bath ſent me with 
4.5% wm, od if my fie de, to recover it; the wobich rcxome was in foynt to be andone by 
4% governance aud oncoy rg of the gude lawves. 

3 upon 


edlled himfelf on hs ſorchrad, and on his breaſt, and called upon the name of Chriſt, he 


brticularly Sir Michael de la Pole, whom he created lord chancellor, - 


— 
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named the Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat of the rebels, cbeiyf 


1 


Plained of Henry having deprived them of ſome Scotch prifbners, wk 


IP d 
upon them. At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed aging hin wn, 
his great men, but he cruſhed them by his activity and ae 
laid a plan for reducing their overgrown powers, 'This was undertod 
by the Piercy family, the greateſt in the north of England, who a 


they had taken in battle, and a dangerous rebellion broke out unde 
old earl of Northumberland, and his fon, the famous Henry Piercy, ſk 
the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal fortune Henry jy 
reſſed the inſurrections of the Welch, under Owen Glendawer: + 
by his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to the commons particy/ah 
he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to ſalve the desc of his ih 
the parliament entailed the crown upon him, and the heirs male of k 
body, lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out all female ſycceſſon, 
young duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown of Scotland, (after Jane 
of that kingdom) falling a priſoner into Henry's hands about this ti 
was cf infinite ſervice to his government; and. before his death, whid 
happened in 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 13th of his 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon, and ſucceſſor, the prince of Wale 
diſengage himſeif from many youthful follies, which had till then d 
raced his conduct. | | 
The Engliſh marine was now ſo greatly increaſed, that we find 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons, in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of eu 
burden, carrying on an immenſe. trade all over Europe, but with 1 
Hanſe towns in particular. With regard to public liberty, Henry I} 
25 J have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the Aker de 
in parliament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight. [ti 
however a little ſurprizing, that learning was at this time at a much loye 
aſs in England, and all over Europe, than it had been 200 years beſo 
Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by pra 
in the following terms, viz. As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath fab 
ſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his 
queſt I have ſubſcribed.” i 
The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England, at f 
acceſſion of Henry V. in 1413, fo greatly had luxury increaſed. Ti 
Lollards, or the . of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, u 
had choſen Sir John Oldcaſtle for their head; but Henry diſperſed then 
and executed their leader. Henry next turned his eyes towards Franc 
which he had many incitemeyts for invading. He demanded a reſiitut 
of Norma ney, and other provinces that had been raviſhed from Engl 
in the preceding reigns; alſo the payment of certain arrears due fork 
John's ranſom ſince the reign of Edward III. and availing himſelf of d 
diſtracted ftate of that kingdom, he invaded it, where he firſt took Hat 
fleur, and then defeated th: French in the battle of Agincourt, ubic 
equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers in glory to the Engliſh, but exceed 
them in its conſequences, on account of the yaſt number of F N 
of the blood, and other great noblemen, who were there killed. Hear) 
who was as Pen a politician as a warrior, made ſuch alliances, 2 
divided the French among themſelves ſo effectually, that he forced U 
queen of France, whoſe huſband Charles VI. was a lunatic, to agre*® 
is marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catherine, to diſinherit the da 
ain, and to declare Henry regent of Franc duging her huſband's Hf 
and bim and his iſſuc ſucceſſors to the Frenc march, which wo x 
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u time have been exterminated, had not the Scots (tho' their king ſtill 
ed Henry's captive) furniſhed the dauphin with vaſt ſupplies, and 
forved the French crown for his head. Henry, however, made a 
x entry into Paris, where the dauphin was proſcribed ;' and after 


| force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scotch auxiliaries. He pro- 


. would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a pleuritic diſorder, 

fl in 1422, the 34th year of his age, and the 10th of his reign. 

1 Henry V. s vaſt ſueceſſes in France revived the trade of 72 and at 
de ame time increaſed and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties of the 


im commonalty. As he died when he was only 34 years of age, it is 
tit 10 fay, if 1. bd lived, whether he might not have given law to all 
de continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtracted by the diviſions 
among its princes : but whether this would have been of ſervice or pre. 
ce to the growing liberties af his Engliſh ſubjects we cannot determine. 

By an authentic and exact _— of the — —— of _ crown 
ne this reign, it ars ey amounted only to 55,714 l. a year, 
rob — the Gme with the revenues in Henry III's time, and the 
kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in the courſe 
ef 200 years. The ordinary expences of the government amounted to 
2,507 |. ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3,2071. for the ſupport of 
A houſehold, for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, and other 
articles. This ſum was nowiſe ſufficient, even in time of peace; and to 
carry on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to many miſerable 
fiſts; he borrowed from all quarters; he pawned his jewels, and ſome- 
times the crown itſelf ; he ran in arrears to his army; and he was often 
obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, and to grant a trace to 
the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the reader may judge of the 
implicity and temperance of our predeceſſors three centuries ago, when the 
© expences of the greateſt king in Europe did not much exceed the penſion 
df a ſuporannuated courtier of the preſent age. | 
It required a prince equally able as —, IV. and V. to confirm the 
title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. ſur- 
named of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when in conſe- 
quence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the French 
court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well as of England. He was 
under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter, 
both of them princes of great accompliſhments, virtues and courage, but 
mable topreſerve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the death of Charles VI. 
tie affections of the French for his family revived in the perſon of his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, who was regent of 
France, performed many glorious actions, and at laſt laid ſiege to Or- 
leans, which, if taken, would have completed the conqueſt of France. The 
lege was raiſed by the valour and good conduct of the Maid of Orleans, a 
pienomenon hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, being born of the loweſt 
extrattion, and bred a cow-keeper, and fometimes a helper in ſtables at 
public inns, She mutt, notwithitanding, have poſſeſſed an amazing fund 
0 fagacity as well as valour. After an unparalleled train of glorious actions, 
and placing the crown upon her ſovereign's head, ſhe was accidentally taken 
prifoner by the Engliſh, who burnt her alive for being a witch and a heretic, 
The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of 
urgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed 
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wy 1 fealty of the French nobility, he returned to England to levy: 


0 Lie entire ruin of the Englith intereſt in France, and the loſs of alt heir 
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fine provincss in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing courage 
'T GS. abs firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their other officers, "The c 
misfortune of England at this time, was its diſunion at home. The 
of Glouceſtor loſt his authority in the government, and the kinom * 
Margaret, daughter to the needy king of Sicily; a woman of a high ſpin 
but an implacable diſpoſition ; while the cardinal of Wincheſter, who w 
the richeft ſubje& in England, if not in Europe, preſided at the head & 
| the treaſury, and by his avarice ruined the intereſt of England, both 
” _ home and abroad. Next to the cardinal, the duke of York, who us 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was the moſt powerful ſubje& in England. f 
was deſcended by the mother's fide from Lionel, an elder ſon of Edu 
III. and prior in claim to the reigning king, who was deſcended from Joby 
of Gaunt, Edward's youngeſt ſon, and he effected to keep up the dels 
tion of a white roſe, that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is cenm 
he paid no regard to the parlimentary entail of the crown upon the rei. 
ing family, and he loſt no opportunity of forming a party to aſſert hi 
Tight, but acted at firſt with the moſt profound diflimulation. The duke 
of Suffolk was a favourite of the queen, who was a profeſt enemy to te 
duke of York, but being impeached in parliament, he was baniſhed fe 
hve years, and his head ſtruck off on board a ſhip by a common falle 
This was followed by an inſurrection of 20,000 Kentiſh men, headed by 
one Jack Cade, a man of low condition, who ſent to the court a lil of 
grievances, but was ſuppreſſed by the valour of the citizens of London, 
and the queen ſecmed to be perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of York. 
'The inglorious management of the Engliſh affairs in France befriendel 
him, and upon his arrival in England from Ireland, he found a ſtrong 
party of the nobility his friends, but being conſidered as the fomentet d 
Cade's rebellion, he profeſſed the moſt profound reverence to Henry. 
| The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next to the duke 
of York, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of Warwick, 
The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in Englans, and hi 
vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtue, rendered him equally popular. Both 
father and fon were ſecretly on the fide of Vork; and during a fit of illnek 
of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. Both ſides now 
prepared for arms; and the king recovering, the queen, with wonderful 
activity, aſſembling an army, the royaliſts were defeated in the firſt battle 
of St. Albans, and the king himſelf was taken priſoner. The duke of 
York was once more declared protector of the kingdom, but it'was not 
long before the queen reſumed all her influence in the government, and 
the king, though his weakneſs became every day more viſible, recovered 
all his authority. 

The duke of York upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, he 
openly claimed tlie crown, and the queen was again defeated by tae eat 
of Warwick, who was now called'the King-maker. A parliament on ths 
being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the throne for 

2 life, but that the duke of Volk ſhould ſucceed him, to the excluſion df 

all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed 1 

this compromiſe. She retreated northward, and REDS being fill! 

= priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe fo well, that aſſembling a freſh army, - 
= fought the battle or Wakefield, where the duke of York was Werz v 

| ſain in 1400. He left behind him three ſons, Edward, duke of York, 
afterwards Edward IV. George, duke of Clarence, and Richare, duxe 
of Gicuceſter, afterwards Richard III. Fs I 


0 
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f extraordinary, that though the duke of York, and his party, 
1 his claim to the crown, they ſtill profeſſed allegiance to 


but the young duke of York prepared to revenge his father's 
Far by e 14 — victories over the royaliſts. The queen, 


bin however, advanced towards London, and defeatin the earl of Warwick, 
0 wa i the ſecond battle of St. Albans, ſhe delivered her huſband ; but the 
ad of Forders committed by her northen troops, diſguſted the Londoners ſo 
oth o nuch, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the duke of York was 
o received amidſt the acclamations of the 77 and proclaimed king, 
| o 1471, under the name of Edward IV. while the queen and her huſ- 
wad hund were obliged to retreat northward. She ſoon raiſed another army, 
Joby and fought the Factle of Towton, the moſt bloody perhaps that ever hap- 


ed in any civil war. After prodigies of valour had been performed on 
both ies 'he victory remained with young King Edward, and near 


2100. 40,000 men lay dead on the field of battle, Margaret and her huſband 
t by were once more obliged to fly to Scotland, where they met with a ge- 
duke nerous protection. 1 5 | 
) the [tmay be proper toobſerve, that this civil war was carried on with greater 
| for mimoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood · thirſty as 
lor her opponents, and when priſoners of either tide were made, their deaths, 
ahr eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for a few hours. 
& of Margaret by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
Jon, zrmy there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon defeat, 
ork til at laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried priſoner to 
ded London. : 
ong The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 29th of 
I 


une, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of Sir 
fa Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of Warwick to 
demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſſy he was 
ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the princeſs into 
England, When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty 
earl, deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England, inflamed with rage 
and indignation; and from being Edward's beſt friend, became his moſt 
formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward was 
mace priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the earl of Warwick 
and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtoration of Henry, 
who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly eſcaped to Holland. 
Reterning from thence, he advanced to London, under pretence of claim 
ing ais dukedom of York, but beingreceived into the capital, he reſumed 
tue exerciſe of royal authority, made king Henry once more his priſoner, 
and deſeated and killed Warwick, in the battle of Barnet. A few days 
ater, he defeated a freſh army of Lancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret 
peuoner, together with her ſon, prince Edward, whom Edward's brother. 
le duke of Glouceſter, murdered in cold blood, as he is ſaid (but with 
Lo great ew of probability) to have done his father, Henry VI. then a 
Pioner in the Toner of London, a few days after, in the year 1471. 
Eduard being now ſettled on the throne, was guilty of the utmoſt cruelty 
to ail the Lancaſtrian party, whom he put to death whenever he could find 
lem, io that they were threatened with utter extermination. 

Lhe great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. He 
Was acxcended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Somerſet, 
$30 Wa tre eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife Catherine Swine- 
lo, but born in adultery, during her huſband's lifetime. This dif- 


ability 


Nee 


ability, however, was afterwards removed, both by the | 
— and the deſcendants of John of Ga by cy 17 
as could be done, were declared legitimate. The laft lord, John, ds 
of Somerſet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was married'to Lamm! 
Tudor, earl of Richmond, and their ſon was Henry, earl of Rickman 
(roms Henry VII.) who, at the time I treat of, lived in France i 
ure himſelf from the cruelty of Edward. The reader may fee, fo 
the datail of this important genealogy, that the young earl of Richman 
had not the ſmalleſt claim in blood (even ſuppoſing the fllegitimacy o 
his anceſtors had been removed) to the crown of England. 
The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable tut 
The king was immerſed in expenſive and criminal luxuries, in which e 
was imitated by his great men, who, to ſupport their extrayapancies be 
came penſioners to the French king, The parliament ſeemed toad only 
as the executioners of Edward's bloody mandates,  'The beſt blood in 
England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and even the duke of Clarence fell  yie. 
tim to his brother's jealouſy. Edward, partly to amuſe the public, al 
partly to * the vaſt expence of his court, pretended ſometimes ty 
quarrel, and ſometimes to treat, with France; but his irrepularitis 
brought him to his death (1483) in the twenty-third year of his reign 
Ind forty-ſecond of his age. Is 
Notwithſtanding the turbulence' of the times, the trade and mannfic, 
tures of England increaſed during the reigns of Henry VI, and Edvat 
IV. So early as 1440, a navigation a& was thought of, by the Englih, 
as the only means to preſerve to themſelves the benefit of being the ſale 
carriers of their own merchandize, but foreign influence prevented Henry 
aſſing the bill for that (ag. The invention of printing, which wa 
imported into England by William Caxton, and received ſome counts 
nance from Edward, is the chief glory of his reign, but learning iy 
general was then in a poor ftate in En fand. The lord Tiptoft was it 
eat patron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Engliſh nobleman whocuh 
vated what are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by 
Caxton, are moſtly re-tranſlations or compilations from the French, « 
Monkiſh Latin; but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that 
literature, after this pericd, 'made a more rapid and general progrels 
among the Engliſh, than it did in any other European nation. 
Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 


with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of ker obſcure wb. 2 
tions. Her eldeſt ſon, Edward V. was about thirteen, and his uncle, the * 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity;among n 
the great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parl ament, 15 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their father and * 
another lady. The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the 1 
kingdom, and at laſt accepted of the crown, which was offered him by 5 
the Londoners, having firſt put to death all the 3 and great men, - 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether , 
young Edward and his brother were murdered in the Tower by his direc- 4 
tion, is doubtful, The moſt probable opinion is, that they were clan- 5 
deſtinely ſent abroad by his * and that the elder died, but that the 4 
younger ſurvived, and was the ſ:me who was afterwards well known by 5 
the name of Perkin Warbeck. Be this as it will, the Engliſh were Pie. l 
poſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly againſt R:chard, as being the murderer of his nephels, i 


on 4 
lecret 


that the earl of Richmond, who ſtill remained in France, carried 


rt correſpondence with the remains of Edward IV. 's friends, and by 


y the his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade Eng- 
43 foe Ent che head of about 2,000 foreign troops, but they were "+. 
duke ned by 7,000 Engliſh and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, 
e ir the head of 15,000 men, enſued at Boſworth-field, in which , 
OT... after diſplayed moſt aſtoniſhing acts of perſonal valour, was 
Ke Er. having been firſt abandoned by a main diviſion of his army; under 
al: Snnley and his brother, in the year 1485, 

mond "There can ſcarcely be a doubt, that the crimes of Richard have heen 


uggerated by hiſtorians, He was exemplary in his diſtributive juſtice. 
He ept a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe oppreſſions he abo- 
lihed, and was a father to the common people, He founded the ſociety 
if heralds, an inſtitution, which, in his time, was found neceſſary to 
rent diſputes among great families. During his reagh, ſhort at it was, 
ve have repeated inſtances of his relieving cities and corporations that 
Jud gone into decay. He was remarkable for the incouragement of the 


. brdware manufactures of all kinds, and for preventing their being im- 
20d d into England, no fewer than 72 different kinds being prohibited 
* importation by one act. He was the firſt Engliſh king who appointed a 


conſul for the 2 of Engliſh commerce abroad, one Strozzi 


pn, being nominated for Piſa, with an income of the fourth pore of one per 

cent, on all goods of Ae imported to or exported from thence, I 
o ſhall not enter into the ſubject of the concern he had in the ſuppoſed mur- 
at ter of his two nephews, but only obſerve, that the tempgrizing parliameng, 
1 py baſturdizing them, cut them off from the ſucceſſion to the crown. 


Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
fons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and who, as had 
been before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Richmond, 


. HS thereby uniting both houſes, which happily pat an end to the long and 
; _ between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter. Henry, 
, ever, reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay no regard to 

[ He was the moſt ſagacious monarch that 


the advantages of his marriage. 
ever had reigned in England ; but, at the ſame time, the moſt jealous of 
his power, 2 he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother to Edward IV. a cloſe priſoner in the Tower, though he 
vs but a boy, and though nothing was alleged againſt him but his pro- 
pinquity to the houſe of York, He was the firſt who inſtituted that guard 
called Yeomen, which ſtill ſubſiſts; and, in imitation of his predeceſſor, 
he gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges aſſumed by 
ue barons, in aboliſhing liveries, and retainers, by which every male- 
factor could ſhelter himſelf from the law, by aſſuming a nobleman's livery, 
and attending his perſon, Some rebelljons happened in the beginning of 
lis reign, but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, as was the impoſture of Lambert 
vinnel, who pretended to be the impriſoned earl of Warwick. The deſpotic 
court of Star-chamher owed its original to Henry, but, at the ſame time, 
it mait be acknowledged, that he paſſed many acts, eſpecially for trade 
and navigation, that were highly for the benefit of his ſubjects. They ex- 
reed their gratitude, by the great ſupplies and benevolences they 
worded him, and as a finiſhing ſtroke to the feudal tenures, an act 
patteu by which the barons and gentlemen of landed jntereſt were at 
liberty to ſell and mortgage their lands, without gnes or licences for 
eir alienations 9 | 
This, 


This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt {mport 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, een its tendency ſeem 0 
to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the encreafe of <= 
and, the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible f6ree * 
land, and monied property being chiefly in the hands of the common + 
| eftatesof the barons became theirs, but without any of their dangewuspei 
leges, and thus the baronial powers were ſoon extinguiſhed in Eu ary 
Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties both; 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſſeſſion of his throne 92 
ung man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke o 
ork, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by th 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's ſiſter. We ſhall not follow the ade, 
tares of this young man, which were various and uncommon, but 15 
certain that many of the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Sc. 
land, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to prove 
the death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the publ 
ſatis faction; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin out j 
his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry" 
eldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and di 
miffed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 
York, eſpecially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he miokt 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, L 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut up 
in the Tower of London, from whence he endeayoured to eſcape along 
with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hanged, aud 
the earl beheaded. It is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeſſion of his im- 
poſtures before his death; but if he did, it might have been extorted 
from him; either upon the hope of pardon, or the fear of torture. In 
1499, Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur, prince of Wales, was married to the 
princeſs Catherine, of Arrogan, daughter to the king and queen of Spain, 
and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's reluctance to refund her great 
dowry, that he conſented to her being married again to his ſecond for 
afterwards Henry VIII. on pretence that the firſt match had not been con: 
ſummated. Soon after, Henry's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, 
was ſent with a moſt magnificent train to Scotland, where ſhe was mar- 
rred to James IV, Henry, at the time of his death, which happenedin 
1509, in the 52d year of his age, and 24 of his reigh, was poſſeſſed of 
1300,000!, ſterling, which is equivalent to five millions at preſent, fo 
that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more ready money than 
all the kings in Europe beſides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico 
being then only beginning to be, worked. 
I have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the 
conſtitution of England, during Henry the VII. 's reign. * His exceſlive 
love of money was the probable reaſon why he did not become maiter 
of the Weſt-Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from Co- 
lumbus, whoſe prepoſa's being rejected by Henry, that great man ap- 
plied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a new 
world, in the year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of 33 days, 
and took poſſeſſion of tlie country in the name of the king and queen o 
Spain. Henry however made amends by encouraging Cabot, who dil 
covered the main land of North-America, in 1498, and we may obſerve, 
to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, 
he lent to merchants fums of money, without intereſt, when he oy 
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75 : . * . ” 4 
, tock was not fufficient for thoſe enterprizes which they had 
to E - . N : ? | 
ow, | The ane arts were as far advanced in England at the accefion of Hen- 


IsPrivi. ' 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy, and per- 
4h 4 — Ls ever —_ with greater advantages than he did on wel xi 
both in iſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any rival, he 
eld the balance of power in Europe, but it is certain that he neglected 
theſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became too lately 
xquainted, Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſopply, he did 

wimprove Cabot's diſcoveries, and he ſuffered the Eaſt and eſt Indies 
it it is to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged him too 
nuch in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encouraged him 
Prove to make preparations for the —_— of all France. Theſe projects, 


ublic nd his eſtabliſhing what is properly called a'navy royal, for the perma- 
out of rent defence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure) led him into incre- 
J dible expences. He was on all occaſions the dupe of the emperor Maxi- 
! di nlian, the pooreſt prince in Europe, and early in his reign he gave him- 


ke of ef almoſt entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated cardinal Wolſey. . 
While involved in a war with France, his lieutenant, the earl of Surry, 
wnquered and killed James IV. of Scotland, who had invaded England, 
ud he became a candidate for the German empire, during its vacancy, 
but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and Charles of 
Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. Henry's conduct, in 
the long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed by Wol- 
ey views upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by the intereſt of 


In Charles; but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter to 
the declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle of 
; Pavia, Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and to 
ea 


pay great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt 
burdens upon his ſubjects. | 

Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, and 
tie champion of the popes, and the Romiſh church. He wrote a book 
z3ank Luther, about the year 1521, for which the pope gave him the 
title of Defender of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors retain to this day; 
but about the year 1527, he began to have ſome ſcruples with regard to 
tie validity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I ſhall not ſay, 
toy far on this occaſion Fe might be influenced by the charms of the 
famous Ann Bullen, maid of honour to the queen, whom he married, 
before he had obtained the proper bulls of divorce from the pope. The 
Gſiculties he met with in this proceſs ruined Wolſey, who died of 
berrt. break, after being ſtript of his immenſe power and poſſeſſions; and 
lad introduced into the king's favour Cranmer, . who was aiterwards arch- 
bidop of C anterbury. | | 
a perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, in- 
Cuced Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to or dependence upon the 
church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation, in which, however; 
many of the Romith errors an- ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry never 
CU have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his deſpotic 
Cpottion, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight ſuſpicion 
of kis queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off her head, 
ad put to death ſome of her nearef relations, and he waz declared 
ditrar⸗ by repeated acts of parliament, which atfembled only as a board 
© execute s pleaſures, The diſſolution of the religious houſes, and the 
immenſe 


immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing all che ecelefafc. 
perry in his 2 enabled him to give full ſcope to his ne 
diſpoſition, ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent blood of England wa &s 
ſhed on ſcaffolds, and few days paſſed that were not marked with fone! 
Iuſtrious victim of his tyranny. Among others was the aged countel, 
Saliſbury, deſcended immediately from Edward IV. and er to they 
dinal Pole, the marquis of Exeter, the lord Montague, and others ot 
blood royal, for holding a correſpondence with that cardinal, 
_ His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of for 
and family ; dut ſhe died in Re Edward VI. into the world. i 
fourth wife was Anne, fiſter to the duke of Cleves. He diſliked her 
much, that he ſcarce bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he ſuf 
her to reſide in England, on a penſion of 30001. a year. His fifth wi 
. was Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, -whoſe head | 
cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. His laſt wife was queen 
therine Par, in whoſe poſſeſſion he died, after narrowly eſcaping ben 
brought to the ſtake for her religious opinions, which —— the refer 
mation. Henry's cruelty increaſed with his years, and was now exz 
ciſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics, He put the brave ex 
of Surry to death without a crime being proved againſt- him; and his 
ther the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered next day, had he not bes 
ſaved by Henry's own death, in the year 1547, in the 56th year of hi 
age, and the 38th of his reign. | | 

The ſtate of England during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the he 
of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon, here, His attention 
the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable z and it is cri 
that he employed the deſpotic power he was poſſeſſed of, in many n 
ſpects, for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. Without inquinng i 
to his religious motives, it muſt be candidly confeſſed, that had the n 
formation gone through all the forms preſcribed by the laws, and ti 
courts of juſtice, it probably never could have taken place, or at! 
not for many years; and whatever Henry's perſonal crimes or fallin 
might have been, the partition he made of the church's property among 
his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it from hands, un- 
- doubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of England. With regard u 
learning and the arts, Henry was a generous encourager of both, Ile 

ave a penſion to Eraſmus, which is another name for learning itſelf. Ae 
— to England, encouraged, and protected Hans Holbein, that 
excellent painter and architect; and in his reign noblemen's houſes bega 
to have the air of Italian magnificence and regularity. He was a con 
and generous friend to Cranmer; and though he was, upon the whole, 
rather whimſical than ſettled in his own principles of religion, he ad 
vanced and encouraged many who became afterwards the inſtruments 
a more pure reformation, | . 

In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh, Wain 
was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into 
kingdom, and Henry took the title of king of Ireland. f 

Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's death; 
and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the perſon 
of his Wele the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector and duke of 
Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the refurmation, and a bixer 
enemy to the ſee of Rome. Much of the popiſh leaven, Rowever, ſt 
remained ia the council, which was embroiled at once with 1 
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ad. The protector marched with an army into Sebtland, to ſorco 
4 ople to give their young queen Mary, only child of James V. 
Ae to dward, with a view to unite the two ki gdoms, 2 meaſure 


+ the late king had recommended with his dying breath to his exe- 

"4 The protector defeated the Scots at Pinkey, but the match never 
UNtely L place: and the factions now . inſt the protector, obli | 
ea: to return with his army to England. His own brother who had 
ns of "ried the queen dowager, was at the head of his enemies, and ſhe- 


hing, he made his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards queen. 
y tis gave à handle to the protector to bring his brother, who was lord 
d. , to. the block, where he loſt his head. 


d herd The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not effected 
laß tout many public diſturbances. The common people, during the 
th i en of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief they had 
bon abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected from their ſmall corn- 
en ing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often — 1% 7 
| bein 7 he government ; and ſeveral of theſe inſurrections were cruſhed in 


e nin this reign. A war, which was not very happily managed, broke out 
/ Exe vith Scotland; and the protector, who was, upon the whole, a weak, 
hat conſcientious man, was ſointent upon religion, that he was firſt driven 
fom the helm of ſtate, and then loſt his head upon a ———_— a fac- 
tion formed equally of papiſts and pretended proteſtants. ey, who 
gz created duke of Northumberladd, then took the lead in the govern- 
nent, and drove Edward, who, though oung, meant extremely well, 
md was a fincere proteſtant, into many impolitic acts, ſo that upon the 
whole, England never made a poorer figure than it did in this reign, 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal of 


1 Cranmer, and other, ſome of them foreign, divines. In ſome caſes, 
5 OS particularly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loſt fight of that mode - 
1 tion, which the reformers had before ſo ſtrongly recommended; and 


ſome cruel ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowments, 
which {till exiſt and flouriſh, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He died 
nong 4 - deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th yearof his age, and the 7th 
of his reign. | 
Edward, on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a very 
unconſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his ſiſter Mary from the ſueceſſion, 
which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the ducheſs of Suf- 
folk, youngeſt ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had ſcarcely 
reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtee ; but the 
balk of the Engliih nation recognized the claim of the princeſs Mary, who 
cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſband lord Guilford Dudley, 
ſon tothe duke of Northumberland, who ſuffered in the ſame manner. 
Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under 
Vat, and proceeded like a female fury to re-eſtabliſh popery, which ſhe 
did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 
bim the principal inſtrument of her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of 
perſecution, in which archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper 
udLatimer, and many other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſh reforined 


Gurch, were conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number of other ſacrifices 
of both ſexes, and all ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of the 
nzdom. Bonner, biſtop of London, and Gardiner biſhop of Win- 
Getter, were, under Pole, the chiefexecutioners of her bloody mandates ; 


and 
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and had ſhe lived, ſhe would have endeavoured to exterminat all her. 
teſtant ſubjects. Fel + 83 "(5 VER N. 
Mary was married to Philip II. king of Spain, who, like herſelf 
an unfeeling bigot to popery; and the chief praiſe of herreign is, Mg 
the marriage articles proviſion was made for the independeney of , 
Engliſh crown. By the aſſiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to ber 
huſband, he gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that vid 
was fo ill improved, that the French, under the duke of Guile, wh 
after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſt in France 
This loſs, which was chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret cotmettion 
with the French court, is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, who died d 
1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 6th of her reign. In the heat of 
her perſecuting flames, (favs a contemporary writer of credit) were bunt 
to aſhes 5 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, aud 100 
huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers ; 26 wives, 20 widows, g virgi 
2 boys, and 2 infants ; one of them whipped to death by Bonner; ad 
the other, ſpringing out of the mother's womb from the ſtake as ſhe burned, 
thrown again into the fire.“ | Y | 
Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bullen, mounted the 
throne under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, both 'at home and 
abroad; Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England; her title tothe 
crown, on account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marriye 
and death, was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grand-child to Henry 
VII. 's eldeſt daughter, and wife to the dauphin of France; and'theonly 
ally ſhe had on the continent was Phillip king of Spain, who was the l 
and ſoul of the popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in' England. Elizabeth 
was no more than 25 years of age, at the time of her inauguration; but 
her ſufferings under her bigotted ſiſter, joined to the ſupenority of her 
enius, had taught her caution and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered, all 
_ difficulties, Even to mention every glorious action of her reign, would 
far exceed my bounds, I ſhall therefore here only touch on the great lines 
of her government. | 3 
In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurprizing facility, for in her 
firſt parliament, in 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her 
ſupremacy was reftored, and an act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. With 
regard to her title, ſhe took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, 
and formed a party there, by which Mary, now become the widow of 
Francis II. of France, was obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her 
claim. Elizabeth, not Na tes: with this, ſent troops and money, which 
ſupported the Scotch malecontents, till Mary's unhappy marriage, and her 
— 5. misfortunes drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where 
ſhe had been often promiſed a ſafe and an hol ourable aſylum, It ic well 
known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeſſio of friendſhip, and 
that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in England, then brought 
her to a ſham trial, petending that Mary aimed at the crown, 
without the leaſt proof of guilt, cut off her kead, an action which muſt 
have tarniſhed all the glories of herreign had it been a thouſand times 
more ſplendid than 1s was. $f nl ; 
As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the mai 
buſineſs of her .government, they exhibit different ſcenes of wond 
events, partly ariſing from her own maſterly conduct, partly from the fa 
gacity of her ſtateſmen, and partly. from the intrepidity of her forces by 


ea and land, } Tie 
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\- tine phitlp who kad been the huſband of her late üer, upon 
te bs to the chrone, offered to marry her, but dhe dex- 
oroully avoided his addreſſes ; and by a train of ſkilful negociafions be- 
een her court and that of France, ſhe kept the balance of. Burope fo 
reed. tide the had fie e Yate Aer people kt ole} rand to 
Mablih an excellent internal policy in her dominions. She ſometimes 
ſupported the proteſtants of PFranee ; arid ſhe, ſometimes gave the dukes 
Anjou and 'Alenzon the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that one or other of them | 
dould be her huſband ; by which ſhe kept that court, who dreaded Spain, 
it the ſame time in ſo good humour with her government, that it ſhewed 
do reſentment when ſhe cut off queen Mary's head. WIT AAUP ba nl 
When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's arts; 
which had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter; it is well known 
an he made uſe of the immenſe ſums which he-drew from Peru and 
Mexico, in equipping the moſt formidable armament that perhaps ever 
bad been put to ſea, and a numerous army of veterans, under the prince 
of Puma, the beſt captain of that age; and that he procured a papal | 
bull fot abſolving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their allegiance. No reader 
tan be {6 uninformed as to be ignorant of the conſequences, that the 
argene(s of the Spariiſh ſhips proved diſadvantageous ts them on the 
ſeas where they engaged; that the lord admiral Howard, and the brave 
ſea officers under him, engaged, beat, and chaſed the ſpaniſh, fleet for 
ſeveral days, and that the ſeas and tempeſts finiſhed the deſtruction whick' 
the Englith arts. had begun, and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered” 
their ports. Next to the admiral lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis 
Drake, captain Hawkins, and captain Forbiſher, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
zninſt this formidable armada, in which the Spaniards are {aid to have 
of 81 ſhips of war, large and ſmall, and 13,500 men. 
Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupparted the revolt of the Holanders 
from Philip, and had ſent tem her favburite, the earl of Leiceſter, who 
ifted as ker vicerdy and general in the Low Countries, Though Leiceſter” 
dehaved ill, yet her meaſures” were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſhed ' 
their independency upon Spain, and then ſhe ſent forth her fleets under 
Drake, Raleigh, the earl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval officers, 
ind the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, from Whence they brought prodigious 
treaſures taken from the Spaniards into England. | 
After the death of the earl of Leiceſter, the young earl of Eſſex be- 
eme Elizabeth's chief favourite, and commanded the land forces in a 
eint expedition with the lord aflmiral Howard, in which they took and 
plundered the city of Cadiz in Spain, deſtroyed the ſhips in the harbour, 
and did other damage to the Spaniards, to the amount of twenty mils 
1 138 » f $ 7 5 
2abeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Though 
de undoubtedly loved the 7 of Eſſex, ſhe teized him by het rden 
dels into the madneſs of taking arms, and then cut off his head. She 
complained that ſhe had been betrayed into .this ſanguinary meaſure, 
lich occaſioned a finking of her ſpirits, that brought her to her grave in 
Iboz, the zoth year of her age, and 45th of her reign, having 8 
75 1 James VI. king of Scotland, and ſon to Mary, for 
The above, as Fhave already hinted, form the great lines of BlizaBeth's _ 
Rign, and from them may be traced, either immediately or remotely, | 
"ery xt of her government. She N the W 3 
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314 ENGLAND. 
_ againſt the houſe of Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain. «.. 
head, She cruthed the papiits in her own 4 Ea " 


» 


and made a further reformatian in the church of England, in wich 


* 1 


received its irg formation, U trade being then in the hand: of MN - 
Portu (in conſequece of their havi diſcovered the - 
India by the Cape of Good Hope) who at that time were ſubjedts to 
# and f. ies were eſtabliſhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, k Vit 
and Sumatra. Th | t 


courſe to the city of Antwerp, for iy woos 
fo low, that, beſides the exorbitant inter 


© Grand Signior had always conceived England to . "Covi 
| | ons only rated 
the ſubſidy book ſo high as 400l. In 1567 there were Fn, 101 
to be 485 1 ſtrangers of all nations in London, of whom 3838 katy: | 

ings, and only 58 Scots. 


3 As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign l 
'_ _ diſguiſed it, for the was far from being a friend to liberty, 

| the was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred ri 

of Engliſhmen, Before I cloſe this ſhort accaunt of her reign, I an 
obſerve, that through the practices of the Spaniards with the fri Rom 
catholics, ſhe found great difficulty to keep that iſland in ſubiection, 

at the time of her death her government there had gone into greatdiſarks 
We can ſcarce require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to! 
tired of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all ranks at the acetat 
her ſucceſſor, n long inveterate animoſities between t 
two kingdoms. James was far from being deſtitute. of natural abiliti 
for government, but he had received wrong impreſſions offthe regal offc 
and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political 
lents. It was his misfortune that he mounted the Engliſh throne unde 
full conviction that he was intitled to all the unconſtitutional powers tl 

| had been exerciſed by Elizabeth, and the houſe of Tudor; and whilel 
was boalting of an almoſt unlimited prerogative, there was not © mus 
as a ſingle regiment in England to maintain his extenſive claims Af 
ficient proof that he ſincerely believed his pretenſions to be well ground 
He made no allowance for the glories of Elizabeth; which, as Iu 
obſerved, diſguiſed her moſt arbitrary a&;;and none for the free, lber 
ſentiments which the improvement of knowfedge and learning had t te; 
diffuſcd through England. It is needleſs, perhaps, to point out the 
encreaſe of property through trade and navigation, which enabled 
Engliſh at the fame time to defend their liberties. Dos pry "y 
yore conſequence was to effect an anion between Englandand _ 
ut though he failed in this through the averſion of the Engl & to mn 
meaſure, he ſhewed no violent reſentment at the diſappointment, I 
an advantage to him at the beginning of his reign that the courts of Non * 


and Spain were thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was increg 
by the difcovery and defeat of the gun-powder treaſon . * 
$f > MARES a W Cd 2 r tem! * T4 


25 5 * This was n ſcheme of the Koman catholics o cut off. at one Ang, 101d 
nnd commons, 3t che moving of parliament, when it was alſe eva the q 


q 


taken notice, in ſeveral preceding parts of this work, of the 

— — which commerce and colonization owed to this prince; 
1 in fact, he laid the foundations of all the advantages which the Eng- 
dave feaped from either. That his pedantry was ridiculous eannot 
Jenied ; and it is certain that he had no juſt-ideas of the Engliſh conſti- 
von and Liberties. This led him into many abſurd diſputes with his 
fliament, and has thrown a moſt diſagreeable ſhade upon his memory. 
r5thout enquiring from what motive his love of peace proceeded, I may 

tore to affirm that it was productive of many bleſings to England; 
ad though his perpetual negociations have given riſe to much ſatire againſt 
b perſon and government, yet they were leſs expenſive and deſtructive 
his people than any wars he could have entered into. He reſtored to 
e Dutch their cautionary towns, upon diſcharging part of the mortgage 

at was upon them; but he procured from 8 at the ſame time an ac- x 
nowledgment of their independency. * nen — 
ſames gave his daughter the princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to the 
dor palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and he 
on after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has 

en much abuſed for his tame behaviour after that prince had loft his 
ingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be obſerved 

the always oppoſed his ſon-in law's aſſuming the erown of Bohemia; 
bat had he kindle d a war to reinſtate him in that and his electorate, he 
jbably would have ſtood fingle in the ſame excepting the feeble and 
neertain aſſiſtance he might have received from the elettor's dependents 
d friends in Germany. Nothing however is more certain than that 
mes furniſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, 
N that he actually raiſed a regiment of 2, 200 men, under Sir Horace 

ere, who carried them over to Germany, where the Germans, under 
he marquis of Anſpach; refuſed to ſecond them againſt Spinola, the 
nich general, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving 
fe braye count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of An- 
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dd prince of Wales, would be preſent. The manner of enliſting any new conſptrator 
7 ü oath, and adminiſtring the ſaerament; and this dreadful ſecret, after being religi- 
(y kept near 18 months, was happily diſcovered in the following manner; about ten 
defore the long wiſhed-for meeting of parliament, a Roman catholic peer rectived a 
fer, which had been deljvered to his ſervant by an unknown band, earneſtly adviſin 
pm to ſhift off his attendance on partiament at * time, but which contained no kin 
explanation, The nobleman, though he conſidered the letrer as a 100'iſh attempt to 
aten and ridicule him, thought proper to lay it before the king, ho ſtudying the 
datt withmore attention, began to ſuſpect ſome dangerous cont ivance by gun-pow= 
and it was judged adviſable to inſpctall the vanlisbelow the bouſ s of prrimam-ne; but 
le tuch was purpoſely delayed till tne night Immettiately preceding he meeting, when 4 
of peace was feat with proper attendants, and before the door of the vault undet 
te vpper houſe, finding one Fawkes, who had j- finiſhed all his prenarations, he im- 
1 ſeized him, and at the ſame time diſcovered in the vaults 36 bartels of powder, 
© had been carefully concealed under faggots add piles of wood. The ma ch, with 
ery thing proper for fetiing fire to the train, were found in Tawkes's pocket, whoſe 
\menance detpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, afrer - regretting that be had loſt 
C "ppor'unity of diſtroying ſo many heretics, made a full ditcovery ; and the conſe. 
"ei "ho never exceeded do in number, being ſeized by the country, people, confeſſed 
- gilt, and were executed lu different parts of London. Notwithifanding this horrid 
7 the bigotted catholics were fo devoted to Garner, a jeſnic, one of the conſpirators, 
— fancied miracles to be w:ought by his blood, and in Spain he was conſidered as 
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guilty of poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower; but Jane's 


0 
hoſtilities againſt the 4 N ſettlements in the vel. dies. Janerl 
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every thing that was incompatible in government with her Italian ant 
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J names has been greatly and juſtly blamed for, his partiality tak... 
His feſt, was Robert Car, a private Scotch gentleman oe Was raiſed 
be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. He matried the countels of 31 
who had obtained a divorce. from her, huſband, and was wi b her fon 


trary as it is ſaid to a ſolemn oath he made, pardoned them both. 3 
next favourite was George Villiers, a private, En ulh geatlemas, 
upon Somerſet's. diſgrace, was admitted to an Rain are of favours 
familliarity with his N James * at that time formed 2% 
of policy for attaching himſelf intimately to the court of Spain, 
might aflift him in recovering the Palatinate ; and to. this fyitem he 
ſaeriſiced the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having comniz 


ing loſt his eldeſt fon, Henry, prince of Wales, who had anznvincibl 
tipathy to a wen match, threw his eyes upon the infanta of Spain, 
proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſucceeded to that priveinti 
Pukingbara, who was equally a favourite with the ſon as with'the fu 
fell in with the prince's romantic humour, and againſt the king's will 
travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a moſt ſolemn farce of cqurthhip n 
played; but the prince returned without his bride, and had it not been 
the royal partiality in his favour, the Earl of Briſtol, who, was. en 
ſador in Spain, would probably haye brought Buckingham tothe bled 
James was all this while perpetually jarring with his paliament, wh 
he could not perſuade to furnith money equal to his demands; and at 
he agreed to his ſon's marrying. the princeſs Henrietta Maria, filter 
Lewis XIII. and daughter hay the Great af France, E h 
before the completion of this match, and it is thought that had he lei 
would have diſcarded Buckingham. His death hap — in 1625, u 
59th year of his age, after a reign over England of 22 yeats. k to 
eſs of the arts and learning under his. reign, it has been 
deſcribed. James encouraged and. employed that. excellent, painter, 
Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pure tall 
architecture in England. His was the golden reign for theological lea 
ing; and under him poetical genius, though not much 
court, arrived at its vertical point. | 7 7 0 
Charles I. was, unfortunate in his marriage with princeſs Heng * 
Maria. He ſeems to have been but a cold lover, and he quarrelled 
and ſent back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival 15 
land. On the other hand, ſhe had a high ſpirit, diſdained and 


Bitrary education, and was a diſagreeable wife,” mate 
band's ſubmiſſion angzenderneſs. The ſpirit of the people had forced 
late king into a breath with Spain, and Charles early gave ſuch in 
cations of his partiality for Buckingham, and his own deſpotie temp 
that the parliament was remiſs in furniſhing him with money freu 
on the War. In a ſhort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles'to take bh 
part of the French Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown, Ti 1 
were fo ill ſupported, that Charles was ſincere in ſerving them, © 

Rochelle was reduced toextremity, by which the proteſtant intereltrece! 
an irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the public miſcaria A 
and diſgraces was thrown by the almoſt unanimous voice both of 0 
parliament and people upan the favourite; but he ſheltered himſelf iP - 


their vengence under the royal protection, till he was m * 
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A fobattern officer, as he was ready ts. eibarl for N * 
elle which ſoon after farrendered to cardinal Rieblie. 1628. did 
E of Buckingham, which happenel i Lan 
deter Charles from his arbitrary proceqings, winch dan. He, 
in that enlightened age conf ered as {0 many acts of tyranny. te, 
n rkorſty of parliament, 141d arbitrary impotitions upon trade, 
ere tefuſed to be paid by mag) of the merchants and members of 
hoe of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and the judges 
a checked for admitting them to bail. The toufe of commons reſented 
1 podeedings by rang up a proteſt, and denying adm! ttance to the 
Neman-uſher of the black rod, who came to adjourn them, till it was 
bad. This ſerved only to widen, the breach, and the king diſſolved 
burlament, after which he exhibited informations againſt nine of the 
eminent members, among whom was the great Mr. Selden. The 
Gected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their plea was over-rule 
kd they were ſent to priſon"diring the King's pleature, 
[Fjery thing now operated towards the eftru& n of Charles. The 
ons had voted him no money even for the maintenance of his houſe- 
l and preſuming on what had been praQtiſed in reigns when the prin- 
bales of lber were imperfecthy, or not at ot un erſtood, he levied 
honey upon monopolies of falt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſſaries, and other 
Whlers claims, particularly for knig thood. His government becoming 
ery day more and more ne, Burton a divine, Prynne, a lawyer, 
AI Baflvick, a phyfician, all of them men of mean parts, but deſpe- 
ar feſolute and fiery, ſounded the trumpet of ſedition, and their pu- 
ments were ſo ſevere that they encreaſed the unpopularity of the go- 
mment. Unfortanately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the 
binds of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as 
Winſelf, boch in church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to perſecute the 
buritans, and to introduce the religion of the church of England into 
land. The Scots upon this formed ſecret connections with the diſ- 
antented Engliſh, and invaded England, where Charles was ſo ill ſerved 
ks officers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious 
ace with the Scots; but neither party being ſincere in obſerving the 
terms, and Charles diſcovering that ſome of their great men had offered to 
firow themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raiſed a 
fe army by virtue of his prerogative, All his preparations, however, 
were bafled by the Scots, who made themſelves maſters of Newcaſtle and 
Durham, and being now openly befriended by the houſe of commons, 
fey obliged the king to comply with their demands. 1 
Charles did this with ſo bad a grace, though he took a journey to Scot- 
and for that purpoſe, that it did him no ſervice ; on the contrary, it 
ecouraged the commons to riſe in their demands. He had made Went- 
worth earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, preſident of the council of 
tte north, and lord lieutenant of Ireland; and he was generally believed 
bo be the firſt miniſter of ſtate, | Strafford had been at the head of the op- 
potion, and by changing his party he became ſo much the object of 
public deteſtation, that they forced Charles in an illegal and imperious 
dunner to conſent to the cutting off his head; and Laul loſt his ſoon after 
n like manner, | 0 F 3 
Charles, upon various occaſions, ſaw the neceſſity of moderation, and 
hugkt to recover the affections of his people, firſt by paſſing the petition 
Angi, and afterwards agreeing to oh popular demands made by the 
| e | | commons. 
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did the royaliſts; and ſuch was their management, under the direction 
the famous Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed for diſmiſing 


4 
\ | 
if 


\. 


commons, Theſe compliances did him no ſervice A been 
out in Ireland, where the proteſtants were maſſacred by the papilk, 
reat pains were taken to perſuãde the public that "Charles & 
avoured them out of hatred to his Engliſh ſubjects. The biſhaps = 
expelled the houſe of peers, and the leaders of the Engliſh houſe of 
mons ſtill kept up a correſpondence with the diſcantented Scots, Cl 
was ill enough adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of cammans, ani 
manded that Lord Kimbolton, Mr, Pym, Mr, mii Mr. Halli 
Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. Stroud, ſhould be apprehended, bat they p 
viouſly. had mY their eſcape, This act of Charles was reſented a 
treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the offers of fd 
faction he could make them. The city of London took the alarm, 
the accuſed members into its protection. The train-bands were ral 
and the mobs were ſo unruly, that Charles removed from Whitehall 
Hampton-court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where heraiſedax 
to face that which the parliament, or rather the houſe of commons, 
raiſed in and about London, „„ SS 
That the nation in general did not think their liberties in danger, er 
that the king was a tyrant, appears from the alacrity and number; wi 7 
which he was ſerved; and which was compoſed of three fourths of i 
landed property of England, The parliament, however, took upon the 
ſelves the executive power, and were favoured by many of 4 rady 
towns and corporations, but its great reſource lay in London. The king 
general was the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enterprizing d 
mander, but he had great dependence on his nephews the pti ap 
and Maurice, ſons to the elector palatine, by his ſiſter the prince f 
zabeth. In the beginning of the war the ſenſe of honour which prenail 
among the king's officers was too ſtrong for the principles on which 
parliament forces fought, but a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm catching the la 
it became too powerful for honour. The earl of Eſſex was made gent 
under the parliament, and the firſt battle was fought at Edge-hill in N 
wickſhire, in October 1642 ; but both parties claimed the victory, thoup 
the advantage lay with Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diltrelſs 
that they invited the Scots to come to their aſliſtance, and they according 
invaded England anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot, Charles 
tempted to remove the parliament to Oxford, where many members of bat 
houſes met; but his enemies continued ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, whe 
they proſecuted their animoſittes againſt the royaliſts with great 
The independent party, which had ſcarcely before been thought of, be 
now to unmaſk themſelves and to figure at Weſtminſter. "They equal 
hated the preſbyterians, who till then had conducted the rebellion, ast) 


earis of Eſſex, and Mancheſter, and the heads of the preſbyterians, irol 
the parliament's ſervice, and for introducing Fairfax, who was an exce 
lent officer, but more manageable, though a preſbyterian, and ſome i 
dependent officers. - In the mean while the war went on with uaremutt 
fury on both ſides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, in which th 
advantage inclined to the king. He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſes, and 
having defeated Sir William Waller, he purſued the earl of Eſſex, wh 
remained {till in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was oblige 
to eſcape by ſea, but his infantry ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to th 
royaliits, though his cavalry delivzzed themſelves by their valour, 1 


| if fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſton: Moor, 
pid, * through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Mancheſter 
ated the royal army, of which 4,000 were killed, and 1,500 taken 
rs, This victory was owing Chiefly,to the courage and conduct 1 
e of q well, and though it might have been retrieved by the ſucceſſes 
* arles in the welt, yet his whole conduct was a firing of miſtakes, 
„ and{ u laſt his affairs became irretrievable. It is true many treaties of 
ally, | particularly one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during the war, and 


they y of the rian party would have agreed to terms, that 
lah D prerogative. They were outwitted, be- 
of 4 and over ruled, by independents, who were aſſiſted by the. 
rm, be and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In ſhort, the in- 


| dents at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſtminſter, 
tehall Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſſions might be. 
n that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed into ruin. Sir Tho- 
2 Fairfax, whoſe father, lord Fairfax, remained in the north, was at 

head of the army, which was now new modelled; ſo that Charles by 
ger, cemesl loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeated by Fairfax and 
rs N muell, at the decifive battle of Naſeby, owing partly as uſual to the 
of jkeadu®t of prince Rupert. T his battle was followed by freſh misſor- 
the s to * who. retired to Oxford, the only place where he thought 
1 could be E. | | | $ 
The Scot» were then beſieging Newark, and no good underſtanding ſub- 
ed between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the beſt and 
M loyal friends Charles had thought it prudent to make their peace. In. 
melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Oxford 
the Scots army before Newark, upon a promiſe of protection. The 
06, however, were ſo intimidated, by the reſolutions of the parliament 
& Weſtminſter, that they put the perſon of Charles into the hands of the 
fliament's commiſſioners, not ſuſpecting the fatal conſequences, | 
The preſbyterians .now ſaw, more than ever, the neceſſity of making 
we with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to 
rie laws from the army, and the independents. The latter now 


wed their intentions. The firſt by force took Charles aut of the hands 
* the Commiſſaners in Jupe 4647, and then dreading that a treaty. might 


Ul take place with-the King, they impriſoned 41 of the preſbyterian mem- 

m, voted the.hauſe of peers to be uſeleſs, and that of the commons was 

aced to 150 independents, and. moſt of them officers of the army. In 

be mean while Charles, who unhappily promiſed himſelf relief from 

boſe diſſentions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes 

oled by che indepentents, with hopes of deliverance, but always nar- 

wy watched, Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried, and 

tad been imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put him- 

If into colonel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of the 

| of Wight, A freſh negociation was begun and almoſt finiſhed, when 

ie independents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the people for peace, 

ace more ſeized upon the king's perſ6n, brought him a priſoner to Lon- 

M, carried him before a mock court of juſtice, of their own erecting, 

an rr a ſham trial, his head was cut off, before his own palace at 
utehall, on the zoth of January, 1648-9, being the 49th. year of his 

F, and the 24 of his reiggg. 2 

. is allowed to Fore had many virtues, and there is reaſon to 

ave, that affliction 3 him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, 
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that had he been reſtored in his throne, he would: have become 6 wat 
cellent ptince. This undoubtedly was the ſenſe of his peopleyat the. 

of his murder, as it was univerſally deteſted by all butthe e 
brought him to-the block, and were heated by enthuſiaſm, Mar 2 
coſe of the rebellion, who had been his greatoppanents in 
became ſincere converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt theirlives und 6 
tunes, and never did any prince die more generally lamented thinks 
by his people. We cannot reflect upon the great loſs-of liyes, ws 
amount at leaſt of 100,000 fighting men, during the fx v f es 
war, without being inclined to think that England was mont more 
then than it is now. Though the hiſtory of that period has hoes os 
nutely related by writers of all parties who had the very bel cpp 
nities to know the true ſtate of the nation, yet we do not ud that ie 
of men had any influence upon agriculture or commerce, or theews 
of the common arts of life, and proviſions rather funk than rot in ts 

value. The ſurviving children of Charles were Charles and Jane 
were ſueceſſively kings of England, Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who 
| ſoon after his brother's reſtoration ;-the princeſs 3 married to t 
Prince of Orange, and mother to William, prince of Orunge, who 
afterwards king of England, and the prifceſs Henriettà Maria whoy 
married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe. daughterwas matriettoVid 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and. king of Sardinia, SY! 
They who brought Charles to the block, were mei of different'ys 
ſuaſions and pridciples; but many of them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abilii 
for government. They omitted no meafure that could give a peng 
excluſion to e in England, and it cannot be denied; t 
after they e emſelves into a commonwealth, they did-prodigi 
things for retrieving the glory of England by ſea: + They were joined! 
many of the prefbyterians, and both factions hated Cromwell and Ire 
though they were forced to employ them in the reduction of Ireland, a 
afterwards againſt the Scots, who had received Charles II. us their king 
By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains; they produced, 
jt were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to that had eyer bee 
ſeen in Europe. Their general, Cromwell, invaded Scotland; and tho 
he was there reduced to great difficulties, he totally defeated the Seot 
the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The ſame commonwealth paſſed 
act of navigation, and declaring war againſt the Dutch, who were thong 
till then invincible at ſea, they effectually humbled thoſe republican 
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repeated engagements, t | 453 a 
By this time Cromwell, who hated the republic, had the addreſs top 
himfelf declared commander in chief of the En gliſh army, Admiral Plats 
and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the terror of the Englithnane\y 
fea, to all quarters of the globe; and Cromwell having nom bt lit 

employment, began to be afraid that his ſervices would be forgotten, i 
which reaſon he went without any ceremony, with a file of mulquetern 
diſſolved the parliament, and opprobriouſly drove all the members out 
their houſe, He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with won ti 
executive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiftration of goved 
ment to about 140 perſons, whonrhe ſummoned to Whitehall on the # 


of July, 1653. 57 . 
The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh-were again viforos 
ſtill continued, Seven bloody engagements by ſea, were fonght in lte 
more than the compaſs of one year, and in the laſt, which yas decine | 
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gland, the Dutch loſt their brave adrhira1 Van Tremp. Orom- 
al while wanted to be declared king but he perceive@ that he 
nul encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and his other = 
ande if be ſhould perſiſt in Ei reſolution,” He was, howeyer, Seclares =. i 
lord protector of the commonwealth of England, a title under which he 
oretciſed all the power that had been formerly arinexed to the regal dignity. 
He next eded to new. model the government, and various were the 
ſchemes that were propoſed, eſtabliſhed, and proved. abortive. 'Thoſe 
chemes, however, were temporary, and ſuited to each juncture, nor haus 
we any high ideas of Cromwell's political capacity, but in his manage- 
ment of the army, by which he did every thing. He was openly ot 
lecretly thwarted by people of property all over England, and however- 
4arzled hiſtorians have been with his amazing fortune and power, it ap- 
zears, by the beſt evidences, chat during the. continuance of his * 
torate, he was pertually diſtreſt for money, to keep the wheels of his go- 
ment going, l Ne | 
"His — at lat led him into the fatal error of taking part with France 
againſt Spain, in hopes that the rich Spaniſh prizes would (1 op nn 
realy money. He lent the French court 6000 men, and Dunkirk being 
taken by their aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, he took poſſeſſion of it. 
Finding that his uſurpation — as much diſcontent to his own party, as 
terror to the royaliſts, he had thoughts of rene wing the model of the con- 
fitution, and actually erected a houſe of lords out of his on creatures. 
No king evet acted, either in — or Scotland, more deſpotically 
than he did, yet no t ever had fewer real friends, and even thoſe few r 
threatned to oppoſe him, if he ſhould take Him the title of king. 
Hiſtorians in drawing a character of Cromwell have been impoſed u 
by his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled by the luſtre of his fortune; but 
when we conſult Thurloe's and other ſtate rs, the [impoſition in ſa 
great meaſure vaniſhes. Aſter a moſt unc table uſurpation of four | 
years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died-ſurrounded by enthuſtaſts, -= 
on the za of September, 1658, in the Goth year df his agg. 
It is not to be denied that England acquired much mote reſp: & from | 
foreign powers between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell. 
than ſhe had been treated with fince the death of Elizabeth; This was 
owing to the great men who formed the republic, which Crontyellabo+ 
liſhed, and who as it were inſtantaneouſly called forth the naval ſtrength 
of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had formed any fixed plan of | 
legiſlation, and his ſafety was owing to the different ſentiments of govern- | 
ment that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In the year 1656, | 
| 


the charge of the public amounted to 1,300,0001. of which a million 
vent to the ſupport of the navy and army, and the remainder to that of 
thecivil government. In the ſame year Cromwell aboliſhed all tenures 
in capite, by knight's ſervice, and ſoccage in chief, and likewiſe the 
courts of wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been com- 
plainedof, during the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the 
total charge, or public expence of England, amounted to 2,326,989 l. 
The collections by aſſeſſments, exciſe and cuſtoms paid into the Exche. 
quer, amounted to 2,362,0001. 45, | 


Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
year 1658, was improved equally in riches as in power. The legal 
tereſt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ſymptom of 
ucreaſing commerce, 'The navigation att, that palladium of the Eng 
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i r antdtutttct, though afterwards confirmed 6 
Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were aboliſhed, "4nd liberty of con 
ſcience to all ſects was granted, to the vaſt advantage of population wt 
manuſactures, which had ſuffered greatly by Laud's intolerant ſcheng 
having driven numbers of — to America, and foreign cn 
Jo the above national meliorations we may add the modeſty and from! 
introduced among the common people, and the citizens in particular b 
which they were enabled to increaſe their capitals. It appears, howere 
that Cromwell had he lived, and been firmly ſettled in the 
would have broken through the ſober maxims of the republicans; f 
tome time before his death, he affected great magnificence in his peri 
court, and attendants. We know of no art, or Lience, that was pat 
ized by the uſurper, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in the pet 
fon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter, And his cine dane ty 
Simmons exceed in beauty and — pany of that age. He islike. 
wiſe ſaid to have paid ſome regard to men of learning, and particulay 
to thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at the univerſities, © © 
The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver, u 
protector, ſufficiently proves the little forecaſt which the latter had is 
matters of government and his being almoſt totally © unbeftiendel. 
Richard was placed in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the 
tool of their own government, and he was ſoon after driven; without the 
lexft ſtruggle or oppoſition, into contempt and obſcurity; It is in vainſy 
hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (whovith 
His mother and —— — the uſurpation, we lived abroad on 4 
very precarious ſubſiſtenee) to the merits of an icular p Iten 
effefted by the generalcon — of the people; who ral, he lence, 
that neither peace nor protection were to be obtained, but by reſtoring the 
ancient conſtitution of monarchy. General Monk, a may of militay 
abilities, but of no-principles, excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or 
intereſt, had the ſagacity to obſerve this, and after temparizing invariow 
ſhapes, being at the head of the army, he made the principal figure in 
reſtoring Charles II. For this he was created duke of Albemarle, con- 
firmed in-the command of the army, and loaded with honours and riches. 
Charles M. being reſtored in 0 ia the firſt year of his reign, ſeemed 
to be under no influence, but that of his people's happineſs, Upon hu 
confirming” the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received from the 
8 a gift of the exciſe for life, and in this act, coffe and tea 
rſt mentioned. By his long reſidence, and that of his friends abroad, 
he imported into Erxgland the culture of many elegant vegetables, ſuch 
as that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and ſeveral kinds of beats, 
peas, and ſallads. Under him, Jamaica, which had been conquered, but 
neglected, by the Engliſh; during the late uſurpation, was im and 
made a ſugar colony. The Royal Society was inſtituted, and many po- 
ular acts reſpecting trade and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, Charte 
new, and cultivated the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he was 
by pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence, failings that had the ſame conſequences 
as depotiſm itſelf. He-to;k a paternal concern in the ſufferings of the 
citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666, and its being rebuilt wi 
ater luſtre and conveniences, is a proof of the increaſe of her trade; 
ut there was no bound of Charles's love of p_—_— which homes 
the moſt extravagant expences. He has been ſeverely, but perhaps un fut 
cenſured, for ſelling Dunkirk to the French king, to ſupply his beate 
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A ſquandered the immenſe fums granted him by parli | 
0 j yer be ha about 250,0001, ſterling. In this he is by. pactiamany, | 
* In, be was with his r e e 7 
ht on a war e Dutch, but | und = 
CE raw 
| $ degenerac as A . in 
＋ Fra clamour againſt the lord Clare , one of the wiſet 
| nmol diſintereſted ſtateſmen that ever England could boaſt of, and 


were ; 
-fcing him to the [ycophants of his pleaſurable hours. The firſt Dutch 

10 - which begun in 1095, was carried on with reſolution and - 

be under the duke of York, but through Charles's miſapplicariod of = 

Pat. Public money, which had been granted for the war, the Dutch, while 

e per i treaty of peace was depending at Breda, found means to inſult the — 

ne bY of England, by failing up the Medway, as far as Chatham, and 

like. deftroying Everal capital ſhips of war. Soon after this a peace was con- 

ularly _ at Breda, between Great-Britain and the States General, for the 


preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and Sweden having acceded to 
the treaty, it was called the triple alliance. 128 1 

f we look into the hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall find that the hum- 
hung the power of France, was the ruling 22 almoſt all the reſt 
of Europe ; but at the ſame time eve te at enmity-with her, had 
particular views of its own, which defeated every plan of confederacy 
int the French power, The ſituation of Charles, in this re was” 
delicate. The inſults and rivalſhip of the Dutch were intolerable to the 
mading part of his people, but his parliament thought that all confidera> 
tions ought to give way to the humilitation of the French king. Charles 
found ſuch oppoſition from his parliament, and ſuch difficulties in raiſing 
money, that he was perſuaded byhis French'miſtreſs the dutcheſs of Porti- 
mouth, to t row himſelf into the arms of the French king, who promiſed 
to ſupply him with money ſufficient to enable him to rule without a par- 
lament, This has always been a capital charge againſt Charles IT. and it 
had, I am apt to think, too great @ weight with his parliament, whoſe 
condut, in ſome particulars, is not to be vindicated, | 

In 1671, Charles was ſo ill adviſed, as to ſeize upon the money of the 
bankers, which hand been lent him at 8 I. per cent. and to ſhut up the 
Exchequer, This was an indefenſible ſtep, and Charles pretended to 
jalif/ * the neceſſity of his affairs being then on the eve of a freſh 
war with Holland. This was declared in 1672, and had almoſt proved 
fatal to that republic. In this war the Engliſh fleet, and army, acted in 
conjunction with thoſe of France, The duke of York commanded. the 
Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in that ſtation, The duke of 
Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural ſon of Charles, commanded ' 
booo Engliſh forces, who joined the Prench jn the Low Countries, and 
all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands of the French, had it not been 
for the vanity of their monarch, Lewis XIV, who was in a hurry to enjoy 
lis triumph in his capital, and ſome very unforeſeen circumſtances, 

All confidence was now loſt between Charles and his parliament, not- 
vihſtanding the glory which the Engliſh fleet obtained by ſea againſt the 
Dutch. The popular clamour at laſt obliged Charles to give peace to that 
republic, in conſideration of 200,009 I. which was paid him; but in 
foe things Charles ated very deſpotically. He complained of the free - 
Gm taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered them to be 
But up, but in a few days after to be opened, His parliament addreſſed 
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hith, but in vin; to make war with France, it! the year 1897 rh 
r 
enflontr. It is not However, to N that the trace of Tiplin 
Was n ificredible fnereaſed, and Cha es entered. into many V Vigeriog 
| meaſures for its protecich and fupport. 0 
THis gave Hh” u mittit in of bs 
ery Wy ths idiot Furious, und! gene, apa: the 
i& the Pepi; at the head of whom was the king's & 
ooo of the crown, the duke of York: Charles, Wind: 
_ Won be met with in jament, knew that he had lr 
N 45 e, hut was too indolent to take advantage of hs 
He i 


nut; aded"the proſpect of a civil war, and eg wy 
conceſſions to avoid ft. conduct of his parliament on thivoctdlin 
;ihdefenfible, Many of the members were bent upon fuck a Heep 
as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined, that the date g 
York never Thoald reign. In 1678; the famous Titus Oates, ad hs 
other miſcreants, forged a plot, charging the Papiſts witk a "del 
murder the king, and to jntrodute popery y meahs of Jeſwits in Bel 
and from St. Omer's. Though nothing could be mote ridkudes, md 
more felf-tontradiQory, than the whole of this forgery, yet was thy- 
ported by even a Frantic zeal, on the part of the parliamenit, * The x 
And innocent lord Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, wit 
many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were publigly executed on perjured en. 
ences. The queen herſelf eſcaped with difficulty; the duke of Yak 
was obilged to retire into foreign parts, and Charles, though envincel 
that the whole was an infamous impoſture, yielded to the torteint, . 
Hit it ſpent its force. The earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of 
fie oppoſition, puſhed on the total excluſion of the duke of York from 
ie throne. He was ſeconded. by the ill-adviſed duke of Monmouth, 
the bill, after paſſing the commons, miſcarried in the houſt of pears. A 
2 * was again in a flame, but the king, by a well - timed adjournment 
pf the parliament to Oxford, recovered the affections of his people to a 
almoſt incredible depree, e * * 
The duke of York, and his party, made a ſcandalous uſe of their 
victory, They tramped up on their fide a plot of the Proteſtants for 
killing or ſeizing the king, and altering the government. This plot was 
as falſe as that which had been forged againſt the Papiſts. The excellent 
lord Ruſſel, wko had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the popilh fic: 
ceſſion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed Proteſtants, Were tried, 
condemned, and ſuffered death, and the king ſet his foot upon the neck 
of oppoſition. Even the city of London was intimidated into the mealures 
of hl court, as were almoſt all the corporations in the kingdom. The 
duke of Monmouth, and the earl of Shafteſbury, were obliged to fly, and 
the duke of York returned in triumph to Whitehall, It was thought, 
however, that Charles intended to have recalled the duke of Monmouti, 
and to have executed ſome meaſures for the future quiet of his reign, when 
he died in February, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, a 25th of 
his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he 


received a large fortune in ready money, beſides the town and fortreh of 
Tangier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful iſſue. The gdekcen- 
. dents of his natural ſons and daughters, are now among the moſt difin- 
guiſhed of the Britiſh nobility. 
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Inn xecounting the principal events of this reign, I have been ele 
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. :- as to the principles, both of the King e w bis gos $ 

— erh he: ds of the latter were Preſbyterians, and had been 
greatly. inſtrumental in the civil war againſt the late ins, and the uſur- 
[:50ns that followed. They had been raiſed and preferred by Charles, in 
Lopes of their being uſeful in bringing their party into his meaſures, and 
ke would probably were ſucceeded, had not the remains of the old i 
ud the diſhpated part of the court, fallen in wich the king's foible for 
leaſure. The preſbterians, however, availed themſelves of their credit, 
lde early part of his reign, When the fervour of loyalty was abated, to 
bring into parliament ſuch a nymber of their friends, as renderedthe 'vign 
of Charles very uneaſy, and it was owing, perhaps, to them, that civil | 
liderty, and Proteſtantiſm, now exiſt in the Engliſh government. On the 
acher hand they-ſeemed to have carried their jealouſy. of a popiſli ſucceſſor 
too far, and the le, without doors, certainly thought that the parlia - 
went ought to have been ſatisfied with the legal reſtraints and diſabilities, 
which Charles offered to ĩmpoſe upon his ſucceſſor. This gave ſuch a turn 
to the aſfections of the people, as left Charles, and his brother, at the time 
of his death, maſters of the laws and liberties of England. * 

The reign of Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but 
both were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the nurſery of vice, and 
the ages exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers, however, were 
found, who could admire Milton, as well as Dryden, and never perhaps 
were the pulpits of England fo well ſupplied with preachers as in this 
reign. Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, 
wine the ſtile of their ſermons ; and the e of Charles may be called 
the Auguſtan age of mathematics, and natural philoſophy. Charles loved, 


patronized, and underſtood the arts, more than he encouraged, or re- 
warded them, eſpecially thoſe of Engliſh growth; but this negle& pro- 


ceeded not from narrow-mindedneſs, but indolence, and want of reflection. 
if the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firſt Engliſh + 
prince, who formed a body of ſtanding forces as guards, to his perſon, jt 
ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he carried the art of 
ſip building to the. higheſt perfection; and that the royal. navy of Eng- 
land, at this day, owes 1ts fineſt improvements to his, and' his brother's 
complete knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. 9580 8 
All the oppoſition which, during the late reign, had ſhaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed, at the acceſſion of James II. The popular af- 
fection towards. him was increaſed by the early declaration Ee made in 
favour of the church of England, which, during the late reign, had 
formally pronounced all reſiſtance to the reigning king to. be untawful, 
This doctrine proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruined Proteſtantiſm. 
The army and people ſupported him, in cruſhing an itt-formed and in- 
deed wicked rebellion of the duke of, Monmouth, who pretended to be 
the lawful ſon of Charles II. and, as ſuch, had aſſumed the title of king. 
That duke's head being cut off, James deſperately reſolved to try — of 
the church of England would agree with her doftrine of nou-reſiſtagce. 
The experiment failed him. He made the moſt proyoking ſteps to render 
Popery the eſtabliſhed religion of-his dominions. He pretended to a power 
of diſpenſing with the known laws; he inſtituted an illegal eccleſiaſtical 
court, he openly received and admitted into his privy-council the pope's 
emiſſaries, and gave them more reſpect than was due to the miniſters of a 
lorereign prince. The eneroachments he made upon both the civil a 


religious liberties of his people, are almoſt beyond deſcription, and w ene 
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| | Slapproved of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roma adele " 


to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, % 
Inga petition againſt reading his declaration, and their acqui 
legal Wal, alarmed his beſt Proteſtant friends. 2 R$ 
In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, thovy 
"they wiſhed well to James, applied for relief to Walliamy prince 
Orange, in Holland, a prince of great dbilities, and the inen 
of Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with chains; The sg 
Orange Way the * and ſon-in-law of James, having married U, 
princeſs Mary, that king's eldeſt daughter, and he embarked with a fled 
of 500 ſail ſor England, on pretence of reſtoring church and late to they 
due rights. Upon his arrival in England, he was joined not guy by te 
Whigs, but many whom James had confidered as his beſt friends; ul 
_ even his daughter the princeſs Anne, and her huſband, George, pin 
of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, wh foon di 
covered that he expected the crown, James might ſtill have reigned, but 
he was ſurrounded with French emiffaries, and — wits, who 


i ey ſecreth 
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wiſhed him not to reign rather than not reftore popery. 

uaded him to ſend his queen and ſon, the late pretender, then but is 
months old, to France, and to follow them in g which he did; ul 
thus in 1688, ended his reign in England, which event in Engliſh hiſtory 


is termed he Rewelution, - | 

This ſhort reign affords little matter for the national I in its trus 
intereſts. James is allowed; on all hands, to have underſtood them, and 
that, had it hot been for his bigotry, he would have been a moſt excellent 
king of England. The writings of the Engliſh divines you 
In this reign, are eſteemed to be the moſt — pieces o 2 
that ever were publiſhed on that ſubject. | | 
Had it not been for the baleful influence of the Jeſuits over James, the 
ince of Orange might have found his views upon the crown fruſtrated, 
he conduct of James gave him advantages, he could not have hoped fr, 
Few were in the prince's ſecret, and when a convention of the Hates vn 
called, it was plain that, had not James abdicated his throne, it would not 
have been filled by the prince and princeſs of Orange. Even thatwas not 
done without long debates. It is well known that king William's chf 
obje& was to humble the power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an 
almoſt uninterupted courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were 
ſupported by England, at an expence ſhe had never known before, The 
nation had grown cautious, through the experience of the two lait reigns, 
and he gave his conſent to the 7 of rights, which contained all the people 
could claim, for the preſervation of their liberties. The two laſt kings 
had made a very bad uſe of the whole national revenue, which was put 
into their hands, and which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and main- 
tain a ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore divided, part was 
alloted for the current national ſervice of the year, and was to be zr. 
counted for to parliament, and part, which is {till called the civil kk 
money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity. 
It was the juſt ſenſe the people had of their civil and religious ng 

alone, that could provoke the people of England to agree to the late 
volution, for they never in other reſpects had been at ſo high a pitch 
wealth and proſperity, as in the year 1688, The tonage of their * 
- chant ſhips, as appears from Dr. Davenant, was, that year, near doud 2 
to what it had been in 1666; and the tonage of the royal navy, * 
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ion. It was therefore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, both 
* * 9 and nation, was formed againſt the government, which 


2 


— 2 enormous ex ce, and the Iriſ continued in general fai 
> bog james. Many Engliſh who wiſhed-well to the Stuart family, 


Ladet their being reſtored by conqueſt, and the parliament enabled | 


ne to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyn againſt James, 
— loſt all the military honour he had acquired before. The ma- 
rine of France, however, proved ſuperior to that of England in the begin- 
ning of the war; butin bs ear 1692, that of France received an irreco- 


lnraſions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day againſt 
the government, and the ſupply of the continental war forced the parlia- 
ment to open new reſources for money. A land-tax was impoſed, and 
wery ſubject's lands were-taxed, according to their valuations given in by 
the ſeveral counties: Thoſe who were the moſt loyal were the heavieſt 
med, and this prepoſterous burthen ſtil} continues; but the greateſt and 
holdeſt operation in finances that ever bl place, was eſtabliſhed in may 
reign, which was —_— on the war by borrowing money upon parlia- 
ck ſecurities, w ich form what are now called the ic funds. 
The chief projector of this ſcheme, is ſaid to have been Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument for ſuch a proje& 


revolution intereſt, becauſe after lending their money, they could have 
i hopes of being repaid, but by ſupporting that intereſt, and that the 
W weight of taxes would oblige the commercial people to be more induſ- 
tous, How well thoſe views have been anſw is needleſs to obſerve, 
I have already mentioned in the preſent ſtate of public credit. 

William, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, 
ad the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly 
in the eitabliſhment of the bank of England, and the recoining the ſilver 


attually reſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a (| for that 
pupoſe, which he was ailed upon to ſuppreſs. He "ng bore the 
afronts be met with, in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France. 
bat at laſt, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the pea# of Ryſwick with, 
the French king, who acknowledged his title to the crown of England. 
by this time William had loſt his queen, but the government was con- 
tinued in his perſon. After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged him 
to diſdand his army, all but an inconfiderable number, är d to diſmiſs his 
arourite Dutch guards, Towards the end of his reign, his fears of ſeeing 
the whole Syaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of the 
attolic king, Charles II. which was every day expected, led him inta a 
der — meaſure; Which was the Partition treaty with Prafice, by 
which that mogarchy was to be divided between the houſes of Bourbon 
ad Auſtria, This treaty was highly reſented by che parliament, and ſome 
of his miniſtry were impeached for adviſing it, It is thought that William 
law dis error when it was too late. His miniſters were acquitted from their 
wpeachment, and the death of king James diſcovered the inſincerĩty of the 
Freach court, which immediately proclaimed his ſon king of Great —_ 
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u only 62,594 tons, was in 1688 encreaſed to 161,042 tom. 
E e ju: and the annual fental of England, was in 


ns hourly encreaſed by the king's predileQion for the Dutch, The war . 


rerable blow in the defeat at La Hogue, which the French feel to this day. 


was, that it would oblige the moneyed part of the nation to befriend the 


| Money, met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, that he 
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"This Feen rent Williams again poplar Me 3h, 
houſes paed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a war ae 
The laſt and moſt glotious act of William's reign, was his paſſing the kin 
ſior ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the-houſe of Hanover, on ths 
twelfth of June 1701. His death was haſtened by a fall-he had hen ty 
horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againfit Nase a 
the eighth of March, 1702, the 52d year of his age, and A of ky 
reign.in England. This prince was not made by nature for pen 
His manners were cold andferbidding; His notions of — pm 
ment inclined towards deſpotiſm ; and it was obſerved that thauph ke 
oed his royalty to the Whigs, yet he favoured the tories; ad den a be 
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could do it with ſafety. The reſeue and preſervation of the” patent 4 
religion and 2 liberty were the chief g ries of William's teign, for poſſe 
England under him ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and thepubl dur 
debt, at the time of his death, amounted to the then unheard- ef — and 
14,000,0001, I have nothing to add after this, -4s-to: the-ganeral f of : 
England'in the begioning of the 18th century. 7 
une, princeſs of Denmark, being the next proteſtaut heir n br her 
father James II. ſucceeded king William in the throne. - Asie had beet Mor 
ill treated by the late king, it was thought ſhe would have deviated From the 
his meaſures, but the behaviour of the French in ackn ing the title poti 
of her brother, who has fince been well known by the name ot the Preter- 1 
der, left her no choice, and ſhe re ſolved to fulfil all Williams enge und 
with his allies, and to employ the earl of Malbarowgh, who bad ber join 
impriſoned in the late reign on a ſuſpicion of Jacobutiſm; and whole mar 
„wife was her favourite, as her pon She could not have made a better Van! 
choice of a general and a ſtateſman, for that earl excelled/in bath. No the 
ſooner was he placed at the head of the Engliſh army abroad,” thankus mar 
genius and activity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as matt uf 
the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. or 
Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of Frande, and that 
at the ſame time reſenting the Partition treaty, in which his conſent hat tor 
not been aſked, lefthis whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of Anjou, Th 
grandfon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediately proclaimed king «f felt 
Spain, which laid the foundation of the family alliance, that Rl ſablits; bor 
between France and that nation. Philip's ſucceſſion was however ail nor 
by the ſecond.ſon of the emperor of Germany, who took upon the 
title of Charles III. and his cauſe was favoured by the empire, England; bee 
Holland, and other powers, who joined in a confederacy againſt che houſe oft 
of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the acquiſition of riec 
the whole Spaniſn dominions. D Md 
The capital meafure of continuing the war againſt France being fixed fel 
the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, who were fo * 
the moſt part tories, and the earl of Godolphin, who (though afterwards der 
a leading hig) was thought all his life to have a predilection for the 5 N 
king James and his queen, was placed at the head of the treaſury car E 
ſon had married the earl of Marlborough's eldeſt daughter, and dhe 1 
could truſt no other with that important department. duet : 
| I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention the glorious victorieso Blas- * 
by the earl, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of 7 » 
beim and Ramilies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French power. © 
that of Blenheim, the emperor of Germany was ſaved i 


degructon. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in agg" 
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44s the duke, yet the glory of th was confi -. 8 
= The F Le; — * om. mw, eſſedly owing to the | 
was taken priſoner, and ſent to | 
England ; and-20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, - te | 
in the Danube, beſides about 13,000 who ww FRE of | | 
proportionable humber of cannon, artillery, and trophies of ar. l 24 3 
"+ ſame time, the Engliſh admiral, Sir George Rook, reduced Gib thr 
hen remains in Sur polleſion. The battle of Rathilles was f tar, | 
and gained under the duke of Marlborough al | bets ought | 
. | 81 one. The loſs of the ene- 
Le rariouſly reported ; it is generally ſuppaſed 16 hays | 
or wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners; but th; 0 
yences rs its importance, nne 
After the attle of Ramilies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at C | 
ud recognized Charles for their ſovereign, while the S 4 A 
poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenard 2 
F condiombie pines 1 HSA Bruges and 
— 3 owledged. the title of kin Chr * Flanders and Brabant, 
ined over the French n The next great battle 
| rench was at Oudenarde, where they loft 30 | 
1d, and about 7000-were taken 110 4 * zooo on the 
lr 11, 1709, the allies forced the _ 47 the year after, Septem- 
Mons, with the loſs of about 20,000 men, Thus far Ti, er 
the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were att "ed recounted 
potions of bitter allo. ; | BIN? with many 
The queen had ſent a ve | 24 , | * 
under the command of wh AN gy wr III. in Spain, 
hy the Portagaeſe, che EngUth were defeated in th he had been 
manza, chiefly through the cowardice of their Alte. 1155 N 01 nk 4 
yantages were obtained at ſea, yet that war in g ral I BORN 2000S ad- 
DDr ng 8 George of Den- 
trufted th , P 410 gh admiral but he had 
Re EB I IS 
lat department, the houſe of 60 ery quarter, with regard to 
5 prom: mmons were put in very bad humour, 
—— — — nah eres 2 after the prince's death. 
— and but indifferently accounted for 1 4 bat Fug ney 
e the chief burden of the war; th : ich that Englan ad 
or Dutch, had furni war; that neither the Auſtrians, Germans, 
the En A any» wr" re 
= panned at the court, and — ning on kr; "— 50 
the fleet of Engl . the aiſtance 
2 the TeleCunels of the court of Vie vgs oy , 
Atenti . . - | Ole .C ict. 
fol — — _ — mou Naples. At the ſame time England 
ans l the Fr Bie che kan ie fl V. go b tos 
neſs to agree to — * aughty Lewis XIV. now profeſſed his 
Theſe and many other int y 12 ms e Engliſh ſhould preſcribe, 
a, religion, and other * un 1 opt the prerogatire, the ſue- 
tte nation and parliament Perhe matters, had created great ferments in 
ugh and his friends, who Endidg the ſtuck cloſe to the duke of Mar!- 
mance, put themſelves at — head of - 44 > e 
tte war, from which the duke and his 4 „ who renn 
uments, The failures of th 8 is dependants received immenſe emo- 
eh diſſembled, and he has r hg; — der muede 1 "FM _ — 
1 , ett of the du * 
e "_ began to be ** by her own inlolggee, * horough, 
F The 
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The whigs at laſt were forced to give way to & treaty 
ferences were held at Gertru — They were l | 
of England by the duke of Marlborough and the lord — 
by the marquis de Torcy for the French. It ſoon appeared that 4 
t the Dy 
The Þ 


Engliſh plenipotentiaries were not in earneſt, and 
were entirely guided by the duke of Marlboro | 
king was gradually brought to comply with all the demands os 
allies, excepting that of employing his own troops againf the & 
of Anjou, in Spain, where the fortune of war 'continued fill 4k 
ful. All his offers were rejected by the duke and his affociate, | 
the war wy One. * n f 
The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſhplenipotentiaries a & 
truydenburg faved F 8 and affairs Pm pron day took a . het 
favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was not defi 
of ſenſe, and faithfully attached to the — of England, that the un 
in the end, if continued, muſt prove ruinous to her and her | 
that the whigs were no friends to the natienal religion. The genen 
of the people was that the church was in danger, which, though gm 
leſs, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſsprexcly 
had eſpouſed this clamour in one of his ſermons, with the ridiculous, 
practicable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. It was 
were, agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in this man's caſe, 
was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, 
ventured to paſs upon him only a very ſmall ſenſure. After this trial 
queen's affections were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Mu ” 
rough, and the whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their places, whit 11 
were ſupplied by tories, and even the command of the army was u - 
from the duke of Marlborough, and given to the duke of Ormond, v 
produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſtegarded yt 
queen's allies in the Britiſh pay, 0 | Y 
Conferences were opened for 2 peace at Utrecht, to which the que 
and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries, and the allies being defeats 
at Denain, they grew fenſtble that they were no match for the Fre: bad, 
now that they were abandoned by the En liſh. In ſhort, the terms 
agreed upon between France and England. The reader needs not hel Orf 
formed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, eſpecially that 
- Punkirk ; but after all, the peace would have been indefenſible, had by 
not been for the death of the emperor Joſeph, by which dis dome. 
Charles III. for whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became empet 
of Germany, as well as king of Spain, and the bad faith of the Engl 
allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and throwing upon the Brit 
parliament almoſt the whole weight of the war, not to mentions 
exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom. Mr. Harley, who was created cal 
Oxford, and lord high treaſurer of England, was then .conſidered.a hom t 
queen's firſt miniſter, but the — —— for the peace went through 08 4 br 


hands of Mr. Harley and lord Bolingbroke, one of the — fecretan ” 
of ſtate. The miniftry endeavoured to ſtifle the complaints of the — 
and the remonſtrances of prince Eugene, who arrived in England on , 
part of the allies, by falling upon the contractors, foragers, and ode lod: 
agents of the fleet and army, m they accuſed of corrupt practices bee 

The queen was at this time in a critical ſituation. The — 0 = 


attempting to anſwer the arguments of the tories for peace, cor. 
as Manet. The. majority of the houſe of lords was of that party, * 
that of the houſe of commons were tories, The queen was afraid f 
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would reje& the peace, and by an unprecedented exerciſe of ber 
lire ſue created twelve peers at one time, which ſecured the apptõ- 
= of the parliament for the peace. Such was the ſtate of affairs at 
. critical period; and I am apt to think from their complexion that tlie 
"en had by ſome ſecret influence, which never has yet been diſcovered, 
u even concealed from her · miniſters, inclined to call her brother to 
de ſocceſſon. T'he reſt of the — life was rendered uneaſy by the 
ring of parties. The Whigs demanded a writ for the electoral prince 
© Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England, and ſhe was 
liged to diſmiſs her lord treaſurer, when ſhe fell into a Tetharpic diſorder, 
nien carried her off on the firſt of Auguſt 1714, in the fiftieth year of 
er age, and the thirteen of her reign “. I have nothing to add to what 
have already ſaid of her character, but that, though ſhe was a favourite 
in neither party in her parliament till towards the end of her reign, 
den the tories affected to idolize her, yet her people dignified her with 
name of the Good queen Anne. Nothwithſtanding all I have ſaid of 
teexhauſted ſtate of England before the peace of Utrecht was concluded, 
get the public credit was little or nothing affected by her death, thou; 

e national debt then amounted to about fifty millions, ſo firm 2. 
krendence of the people upon the ſecurity of parliament. | 

Anne had not ſtrength of mind, b | herſelf to carry any important re- 
ve into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in ſo indecifive a ſtate, - 
that upon her death the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſettle- 
ent, and George I. elettor of Hanover, was proclaimed king of Great 
Fritain, his mother, who would have been next in ſucceſſion, havi 
died but a few days before. He came over to England with ſtrong prepol- 
ſeſions againſt the tory miniſtry, - moſt of whom he diſplaced; but this did 
u make any great alteration to his prejudice in England; while the 
os were driven into rebellion in 1715, which was happily ſuppreſſed in 

the deginning of the next year. Some deluded noblemen and gentleman 
uche north of England joined a party of the Scotch rebles, but they 
mere ſurrounded at Preſton, whete they delivered up their arms, and their 
laden were ſent priſoners to London, where ſome of them ſuffered. The 
ries and Jacobites, however, raiſed mobs and commotions at London, 
Orford, and other parts of England, but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, by 
b their ringleaders examples of juſtice. Lord Oxford was impti- 
ined tor three years, but the _ proſecution of him by the whigs for 
few " on — = peace of Utrecht, was ſecretly diſapproved of by 


ha 
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0 And with her ended the line of the Stewarts, which, from the acceſſion of James J. 
No 1604, bad ſwayed the ſceptre of England 11 1 years, and, that of Scdtland 343 years, 
—— ot Robert II. anno 1371. James, the late Pretender, fon of James II. 
4 mon to queen Anne, upon his father's decea e, anno 1yor, was proclaimed king of 
1 » by Lewis XIV. at St. Germains, and ſor ſome time treated as ſuch by the courts 
* France, Spain, and Turin, He reſided at Rome, where he kept uv the appcar- 
- « court, and continued frm in the Romiſh faith till his d-ath, which happened 
* He left two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, born in 1729, whe was defrated at 
1 p "0 in 2746, and upon his father's death, repaired to Rome, a here he is ſaid . 
* a private gentleman. Henry, his ſecond ſon, who enjoys a dignified place in 
"rw of Rome, and is known by the name of Cardinal York. March 28th, 1792, 
ek 4 * A 7 on ſt, 2752, 22 pr nee of the 
rg Grudern, in the Circle of Upper Saxony, and Fraud daughter by the 
Wider of Thomes Bruce, late car! of Ayleſbury. * 
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After all, che -nfttion-was-in ſuch a diſpoſition; that the miniſtyy 
not venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that whichy 
fitting voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven ven 
which is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamentary » 
ever known. Several other extraordinary meaſutes tvols place abourg 
ſame time. Mr., — * an excellent ſpeaker, and member of pd 
ment, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying x tn the king's ſpeech wa g urt 
culated for the meridian of Hanover rather than of London; and: T 
Matthews, à young journeyman printer, was 5 compoũigi 
ſilly pamphlet, that in latter times would not have thought won 
of animadverſion. The truth is, the whig miniſtry were exceſlively jeal 
of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's title, and George 
though a ſagacious moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered Eure 
too * bſcrvient to his continental connections, Which were var 
and complicated, He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about the 
German concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden bes 
killed ſo critically, as he was, Great Britain probably would have ben 
invaded by thoſe northern conquerors, great preparations being made it 
ne, +4 F | 
= 718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the le alliand W 
that had wa ome. 22 22 France, G , and (| 
States-general ; and his iral, Sir George „by his orders, & 
. Spaniſh fleet near Syracuſe. . oe war with Spa 
then commenced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards deliveri 
up Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the dude of Savoy, and the latt 
to the emperor. 0 | 
A national puniſhment different from plague, peſtilence and famine, 
overtook England in the year 1720, by the ſudden rife of the South-Se 
Stock, one of the trading companies. This company was but of lat 
erection, and was owing to a ſcheme of carrying on an excluſive trade 
and making a ſettlement in the South-Seas, which had been formel it 
1711. In 1720 the company obtained an act to encreaſe their capita 
| ſtock by redeeming the public debts; and was then inveſted; with the 
aſſiento of negroes, which had been ſtipulated between Great Britain ul 
Spain. In ſhort, it became ſo favourite a company, that by the twen- 
tieth of June this year, their ſtock roſe to 890 per cent. and 4 to 
1000; but before the end of September it fell to 150, by which thouſand 
were involved in ruin. Though this might be owing to the incopſiderate 
avarice of the ſubſcribers, yet the public imagined that the miniſtry ha 
contributed to the calamity ; and ſome of the Rotor inſinuated as if the 
miniſters and their friends had been the chief gainers. The latter, hon. 
ever, had the addreſs to eſcape without cenſure, but the parliament palſes 
a bill which confiſcated the eſtates of the directors, with an allowanc fot 
their maintenance; a poor reparation for the public injuries — _ 
The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national ferment in con. 
ſequenee of the South- Sea ſeheme, and England's connections with the con- 
tinent, which every day encreaſed,” On this, one Layer, a lawyer, wastried 
and executed for high treaſon. Several perſons of great quality and diltmc- 
tion were apprehended on ſuſpicion, but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Franc 
Atterbury, lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and feat 
 in-partiarrent, and baniſhed for life. This muſt haye been at beſtan iu 
plot, and the reality of it haꝭ never been diſcovered, ſo that the juſtice os 


* 
* 


| \ 
God's cenſure bas been queſtioned, After the ferment of this plot; | 

- ww the miniſtry, a whereall in the intereſt of Hanover, ven- 
upon ſeveral bold meaſures, in ſome of which the national intereſt; 
got honour was nn that electorate. The crown of 
reat Britain was engaged in every continential diſpute, however remote 
was from her intereſt 3 and the difference ſtill ſubſiſtin between the 
uns of Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed that it ſhould be determined 
x s to be held at Cambray, under the auſpices of France. 
lis congreſs proved abortive, and England was involved in freſh diſſi- 
\Ities. on account of Hanover. So fluctuating was the ſtate of . at 
i time, that in September 1725, a freſh treaty was concluded at Hano- 
- between the kings of Great-Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counter - 
lance an alliance that had been formed between the courts of Vienna: 
Madrid. A ſquadron was ſent to the Baltic, another to the Mediter-, 
anean, and a third, under admiral Hoſier, to the Weſt-Indies, to watch 
bs Spaniſh plate fleets, This, laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious 
wedition. The admiral and moſt of his men periſhed by epidemical 
liſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips. rotted ſo as to render them unfit for 

ice, The management of the Spaniards was little better. They loſt. 
ar 10,000 men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, which they were obliged to 
iſe, The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, publicly acculed the 
mperor of a deſign to place the pretender upon the throne of Great, 
tain, but this was ſtrenuouſly. denied by baron Palmer, the imperial 
ident at London, who was therefore ordered to leave the kingdom. 
A quarrel with the emperor was the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any 
hat could happen; but though an oppoſition in the houſe of commons 
as formed by Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pultney, the parliameat 
ontinued to be more and more laviſh in granting money, and rai 
enormous ſubſidies for the protection of Hanover, to the kings of Den- 
mak and Sweden, and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the 
Fate of affairs in Europe, when George I. ſuddenly died. os the eleventh 
af June, 1727, at Oſnaburgh, in the e year of his age, and the 
urteenth of his reign. This period is too late to offer any thing new 
dy way of obſervation on national improvements. The reign of George I. 
b remarkable for the incredible number of bubbles and cheating projects, 
2 which it gave riſe, and for the greatalteration in the ſyſtem of Europe, 
by the concern which the Engliſh took in the affairs of the continent. The 
tation of the ſinking fund for diminiſhing the national debt, is like» 
wiſe owing to this period. The value of the northern parts of the king- 
dem began now to be better underſtood than formerly, and the flate of 
danufattures began to ſhiſt. This was chiefly owing to the uncqual 
dikribution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult tor the to 
lablk in certain counties, which had been forward in giving in . true 
ue of their eſtates when that tax took place. Td Lt Wes | 
* dir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England when 
wy George I. died, and ſome differences havin happened between him and 
Hed the prince of Wales, it was generally thought upon the acceſſion of the 
"E; Itter to the crown that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. That might have 
a been the caſe, could another perſon have been found equally capabie, as 


feat WY , to manage the houſe of commons, and to gratify that predi- 
TT how tor Hanover which George II. inherited from his father. No 
erer ever underſtood better the temper of the people of England, and 


10 dene pcrkaꝑs ever tried it more. He f. lled all places of power, truſt, and 
' | 8 profit 
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, and almoſt the houſe of commons irſelf with 3 
— peace was his darling object, becauſe he on der e creature 
fata to his power. The times are too recent for 'me ns muſt 1 
ticulars. It is fufficient to ſay, that during his long admin; — 
never loſt a queſtion that he was i S n nt! 
9 as in earneſt to carry. The exeiſe ſchen 
was the firſt meaſure that gave à ſhoek' to his power, and even that 
could have carried had he not been afraid of the ſpirit of the ö 
Without doors, which might have either produced an inf oY 
endangered his intereſt in the next gegend Aden Having comp 
miſed all differences with Spain, he filled all the eburts of Fa — 
embaſſies and negociations, and the new parliament gratified-him with th 
means of performing his engagements. He continued and enlared 
ſubſidies paid to the German princes for the ſecurityof — 
eyen the addreſs to obtain from time to time votes of credit for fulkillis 
his intermediate engagements, and in the mean while, to amuſe the \ 
He, he ſuffered enquiries into the ſtate of the jails; and other miadrers th 
did not affect his own power to —— . 
lis paciſic ſyſtem brought him, however, into inconveniences bot 
at home and abroad. He encouraged the Spaniards to continue thei 
depredations upon the — ſhip ing in the American ſeas, and tl 
French to treat the Engliſh court with inſolence and'negte&. At hom 
any of the great peers thought themſelves ſlighted, an they intereſte 
emſelyes more than ever they had done in elections. This, topethe 
with the diſguſt of the people at the propoſed exeiſe ſcheme, about d 
year 7 36 and 1737, increaſed the minority in the houſe of commons 
130, ſome of whom were as able men and as good ſpeakers as ever h 
fat in a parliament, and taking advantage of the increaſing complain 
_ the Spaniards, they gave the miniſter great woe" avin 
us ſhewn Walpole's adminiſtration in the unfavourable, it is but juſt 
turn to the moſt advantageous light it will admit of. . 
He filled tie courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor | 
he ever known to attempt any perverſion of the known laws of the king 
He was fo far from checking the freedom of debate, that he be 
with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe that was thrown out to his fac 
He gave way to one or two rp for libels, in complaifance to | 
friends who thought themſelves affected by them, and it cannot be denit 
that the preſs of England never was more open or free than during his a 
miniſtration, If he managed the majority of parliament by corruptio 
which is the main charge againſt him, it is not to be denied that hisen 
mies were often influenced by no very laudable motives, and that the a 
tempt they made, without ſpecifying any charge, to remove him from | 
majeſty's councils and del cel be ever, was illegal and unjuſt.” As 
his pacific ſyſtem, it certainly more than repaid to the nation all that u 
——__Y ſupport it, by the increaſe of her trade, and the improver 
0 0 6 L Nj AE 
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er manufactures 5 
With regard to the king's own perſonal congern in public matte 
Walpole was rather his miniſter than his fayourite, and his majeſty oft 
hinted to hini, as Walpole himſelf has been heard to acknowledge, th 
he was reſponſible for all the meaſures of government, The debatesco 
cerning the Spaniſh depredations in the Weſt Indies, and the proots 

were brought to ſupport the complaints of the merchants, made at laf 
e FEE even upon many of Walpole's friends. The heads of the 0 
Fofition in boch houſes of parliament accuſed the miniſter of having | 
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de treaty of Seville, and other negociations, in PPE I IIS | 
bouſe al Bourbon into Italy, and epreſſed , — f branch of the 
ent and natural ally of England. 'Th houſe of Auſtria, the an- 
3 ee. expoſed, with invincible force 
of eloquence and reaſoning, the injuſtice and dif wy 
ning from the Spaniſh depredations, and the 1 grace as well as. loſs 
wig on” Robert adhered to E 
Lc ad indefenfible compromiſe, nnder the thie and concluded a 
with the court of Spain, which produced a war 4 a convention, 

Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been alwa _ 3 
© the miniſter, but ſhe died when a variance ſubſiſted vb end 
ud his fon the prince of Wales. The la e ſubſiſted between the kin 
Walpole's influence he was deprived hot 41 Ecke ee 758 3 rut 
Ai woick Ris birth entitled Ent, and fie per küfgfeif at the Ben 07 
the oppoſition with lo n th l put | ſelf at the head of 
Walpole's power was drawing to a Gig ” 128 generally foreſeen that 
the miniſter, was ſent kg, f A * 2 Vernon, who hated 
where he took and demoliſhed Porto 0 1 Ty Fe the Wet Indies, 
cable man, he miſcarried in his other att er ſ n 
tapena, in which man aner f empts, eſpecially that upon Car- 
mf. The oppoſi tos —_— ls * ritiſh lives were wantonly thrown 
ages to the mige rote 2 $ ſucceſs, and imputed his 
for carrying it on. The he ur” tin an , by with-holding e means 
the intereſt of the prince of Wales in En 12 4d K 3 2 
Argyle in Scotland, that a majority w. gland, and that of the duke of 
pr Ander 148 17 returned to parliament who were 
the houſe, refighed hls e 9! 91 iter a few trying diviſions he retired from 
ful of Orford, ployments, and ſome days after was created 
George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the g 1 
and even conferred titles of A. 4 1 is . "ranquada rac ren, 
of the oppoſition. By dome the 15 -= nction upon the heads 
Dr 
ughter to the Auſtri N yo or nis 
50 b filled 11 re through the ambition of France, 
R * ih - 28 and many other concurrent 
nas encouraged to 8 bse ea ing part in a continental war. He 
ble, but a headftrong 1 mo, terwards earl of Granville, an 
late, and, indeed, by Ae 1 8 eorge had made his ſecretary of 
gy = himſelf at the head of hs — d and hs. the 
ttle of Dettingen; and his not ſuffering hi l m—_ 
to improve th | g his general, the earl of Stair, 
ne , prada ® manera Bn, 
F = . ity 2 a univerſal flame in England, 
Da SA n B ardſhip's meaſures was increaſed by the 
aningtod, and other minifiers, v 2 r 
ene tomy Amend oo 1 
majeſty was obliged to mas no n 
people, and he indulged th * what he thought was the voice of his 
den who never had 5 em 5 accepting the ſervices of ſome gentle- 
Hanover deen con idered as zealous friends to the houſe of 
After various removals, Mr. Pelh e 0 
reaſu e head o 
te reafury, and appointed chancellor of theexcheq 2 
ns conſidered as fuſt miniſt ancellor of the exchequer, and conſequenty 
divided berw rſt miniſter, or rather the power of the premierſtu was 
cen him and h P 
Great Britain w thi nd his brother the duke of Newcaſtle. 
as then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt the 
4 | French 


r ee 


French and Spaniards, and her enemies ſought to avail — 5 


* * ſelf, aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a manifeſts exciting the natig 
of this enterprize, to make a ſhort retroſpect to preg parts, 
| ndies, through ü 


commanded the land troops, and it was thought that ahove 20,000 Britd 
| ſoldiers and ſeamen-periſhed in the impracticable attempt of Carthagen 


The year 1742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts of Peter 
| burgh and Berlin, which, though expenſive, proved of little of no ſervice 
to Great Britain, ſo that the victory of Dettingen left the French troopsiy 
much the ſame fituation as before. A difference between the lan 

Matthews and Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſh and French fleets to cſca 


' tempted to raiſe the fiege, but by the coldneſs of the Auſtrians, the 
. cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe e all along held a ſecret corre 


ly experienced, as it did at that time, tue benefit of the public 


Juppurt of the revclution. Tae French aud the Jacobite party (for — 
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general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Haug 
and which even in parliamentary debates, exceeded the bounds of ds 
This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of applying to the pretender y 
reſided at Rome, and he agreed that his ſon Charles, who was a fpriokd 
young man, ſhould repair to France, from whence he ſet ſail, pt 
rowly eſcaped, with a few followers, in a frigate, to the weſtern'coats; 
Scotland, between the iſlands of Mull and Sky, where he diſcovered ki 


to arebellion, It is neceflary, before we relate the unaccountable ſuccel 


The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt 
fatal diviſions between. admiral Vernon. and general Wentworth, wh 


and the inelemency of the air and climate during other idle expedition 


„ 


out of Toulon with but little loſs; and ſoon after the French, who had 
before ated only as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againſt Greaty 


Britian, who, in her turn, declared war againſt the French, The Dutch 8 
the natural allies of England, during this war carried on a moſt lucrative fo 
trade, nor could they be brought to act againſt the French, till the people 7 


entered into aſſociations and inſurrections againſt the government. .Their 
marine was. in a miſerable condition, and when they at laſt ſent 4 bodyo 
troops to join the Britiſh and Auſtrian armies, which, indeed, had bem 
wretchedly commanded for one or two campaigns, they did it with ſo bag 
a grace, that it was plain they did not intend fo act in earneſt, When the 
duke of Cumberland took upon himſelf the command of the army, the 
French, to the great reproach of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the 
barrier of the Netherlands, and were beſieging Tournay. The duke u. 


pondence with France, and miſcondu@ ſomewhere elſe, he loſt the batt 
of Fountenoy, and 7000 of his beſt men, though it is generally allowed 
that his diſpoſitions were excellent, and both he and his troops behaved 
with unexampled intrepidity. To counterbalance ſuch a train of misfore 
tunes, admiral Anſon returned this year to England, with an-immenk 
treaſure, which he had taken from the Spaniards, in his voyage round the 
world; and the Engliſh commodore Warren, with colonel | epperel, took 
from the French the important town and fortreſs of Louiſburg in the 
iſland of Cape Breton. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt 1745, when the preten: 
er's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highland followers, ſurprized an 
diſarmed a party of the king's troops in the Weſtern iſlands, and ad: 
vanced with great rapidity to Perth. I ſhall only add to what I have al- 
ready faid of the progreſs and ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, that i ſpre 


too great an alarm through England. The government never * —_—_ 
edt for 
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„en at that time in England) had laid a deep ſcheme for diffreſing 
; | 2 common 2 abojiſhed all Fr Som and united them 
| the defence of one intereſt, which was private property. The mex- 
nts undertook, in their addreſs to the king, to ſ it, by receiving 
"| notes in payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public credit 
a the defeat of the rebels by the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, and 
executions that followed, did not reſtore tranquillity to Europe, Tho” 
prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majeſty George II. was, by the 
«d;t of his majeſty and the ſpirit of the people of the United Provinc 
* to be their ſtadtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to 
lertiy in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtricht, 
ad the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made priſoner. - Ber- 
ta- p- zom WAS taken in a manner that has never yet been accounted for. 
fi allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the continent; and it now became 
the general op.nion 'in England, that peace was neceſſary to ſave the 
Aube and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, the 
French marine and commerce were in danger of being annihilated by the 
Engliſh at ſea, under the commands of the admirals Anſon, Warren, 
Hunke, and other gallent officers ; but the Engliſh arms were not ſo 
feceful as could have been wiſhed under rear admiral Boſcawen in the 
Fat.Indies, In this ſtate of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French and Eng- 
In during the war, may be ſaid to have been balanced, and both mini-- 
tries turned their thoughts to peace. The queſtion is not yet decided 
wich party had the greateſt reaſon to deſire it, the French and Spaniards 
fir the immenſe loſſes they had ſubſtained by ſea, or the allies for the diſ- 
graces they had ſuffered by land. 


Whatever may be in this, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in * 
748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Oe- 


tober, the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both ſides of all places 
taken during the war, The number of prizes taken by the Engliſh in 
lis war from its commencement to the ſigning the preliminaries of peace, 
ks 3434 ; namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, and 2185 from the French; 
ud that they lot during the war, 3238; 1360 being taken by the Spani- 
ads, and 1878 by the French. Several of the ſhips taken from the Spa- 
zizrds were immenſely rich; ſo that the balance upon the whole amounted 
toalmoſt two millions, in fayour of the Engliſh. Such 1s the groſs calcu- 
tion on both ſides, but the conſequences plainly proved that the loſſes of 
the French and Spaniards muſt have been much greater. The vaſt for- 
tunes made by private perfons in England all of a ſudden, ſufficiently 
hewed that immenſe ſums had not been brought to the public account; 
put the greateſt proof was, that next year the intereſt of the national debt 
yas reduced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, after 
phich the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per cent. 
This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted perha 
in any country, conſiſtently with public faith; for the creditors of t 
government, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their money in 
tie funds, and a few who fold out even made intereſt to have it replaced 
the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums out of the 
Taking fund. This was an ara of iraprovments; Mr. Pelham's candour 
ad reditude of admĩ niſtration leaving him few or no enemies in parlia- 
nent, he omitted no opportunity of carrying into execution every 
ere for the improvment of commeręe, man N and the fiſheries ; 
lax benefits of which wege felt during the lucceeding war, and are to this 
8 | day. 
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day. Every intelligent perſon, however, conſidered the Beet r 45, 
| Cha as no better than an armed ceſſation of hols Ti 
. themſelves in recruiting and reparing the Marige, and * 
id a.deep ſcheme for poſſefiing themſelves of the Britiſh back fetti Bare 


3 


in America, and for cutting off all communication berweeh the Englit 


the native Indians, in which caſe our colonies muſt have been reduced 


oa narrow flip on the coaſts, without the means of gettin 
but rom the 8 „ for Gren Bai — tif. 
fed their intention by entering upon hoſtilities be 
10 fo rethem. * ing upo 7 fore they had power 
In the mean while, a new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Mad 
tween Great Britain and Spain, by which, in Caf ade 514 8 57 
the South Sea company gave up all their future claims to the aſſiento con« 
tract, by virtue of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weg. 
Indies with negroes. In March, 1750, died, univerſally lamented, his 
royal highneſs Frederic prince of Wales. In May, 17 $1, an act paſſed for 
regulating the commencement of the year, by which the old ſtyle wat 
aboliſhed, and the new ſtyle eftabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſub. 
Jed... This was done by finking eleven days in September, 1752, and 
thereafter beginning the year on the 1ſt of January. In 1753 the famous 
aft paſſed for preventing clandeſtine marriages ; but whether it is for the 
benefit of the ſubject is a point that is ſtill very queſtionable, . The public 
of England about this time ſuſtained an immenſe loſs by the death of Mr. 
Pelham, who was indiſputably the honeſteſt, wiſeſt, the moſt popular, and 
therefore the moſt ſucceſsful miniſter England had ever ſeen. 
The barefaeed encroachments of the French, who had built forts on out 
back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſending 
er vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroachmentss, produced 


2 wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral Boſcawen was or. 


dered with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regiments, 
to fail to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up with and tock 
two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river $t, 
Lawrence, by the ſtraits of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it known that hoſkli- 
ties were begun, than the public of England poured their money into the 

rernment's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general repriſals in 
88 as well as in America; and that all the French ſhips, whether 
outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Britiſh 
ports, Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of the year 1755, 
above 300 of the richeſt French merchant ſhips, and above 8000 of their 
beſt ſailors were brought into Britiſh ports. This well-timed meaſute had 
ſuch an effect, that the French had neither hands to navigate their mer- 
chant men, nor to man their ſhips of war, for about two years after near 
30,000 French ſeamen were found to be priſoners in England. 

In July 1755, general Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent from 
England to attack the French and reduce the ſorts on the Ohio, was de. 
feated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians 
near Fort du Queine ; but major general Johnſon defCated a body of 
French near Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000. - _ 

The Englith at this time could not be faid to have any firſt miniſter ; 
ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of tie cabt- 
net, which had been undertaken without their conſent. The Engliſ navy 
in 1755 conſiſted cf one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns each, __ 
of go, eight of 80, five of 74, twenty-nine of 70, tour of 66, Th 
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. "three of 60, three of 54, twweity-eipht. of £0, four of as... 
bins of 40; and forty-two e 5 + four Ae : 


ach, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and one of 10; beides 


t number of bomb ketches, fireſhips, and tenders; a force fu 
+ 5% oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength of all the powers-f Rargper 
Walt that of the French, even at the end of this year, and includ 
the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than ſix ſhips of. 
$0 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72 four of 70, thirty- one of 64, two 
of bo, fix of 50, and thirty-two frigates. pon, es; 
In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated thoſe mvind-' | 
ble armaments, they were ſunk with an account that the French had: 
landed 11,000 men in Minorca, to attack Fort 8 t. Philip there, that admi- 
ral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to tat of 
the French, had been baffled if not defeated by their admiral Galiſſoniere, 
and that at laſt Minorca. was ſurrendered by general Blakeney. The 
Engliſh were far morealarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. 
The loſs of Minorca was more ſhameful than detrimental to the kingdom, 


but the public outcry was ſuch, that the kin * up Byng to public 
cowardice. 2. 


juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmou 


It was about this time that Mr. Pitt was r as ſecretary of ſtate 
at the head of the adminiſtration. He had been long known to be a bold 
ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a miniſter, The 


miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence but the loſd of fort 


St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſn 


ivateers, both in Europe and America. The ſucceſſes of the Engliſh 
in the Eaſt-Indies, under colonal Clive, are almoſt incredible. He de- 
feated Suraja Dowlah, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and placed 
lafier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſcat of the new nabobs of thoſe provinces. 
Suraja Dowlah, who was in the French intereſt, was a few days after his 
being defeated taken by the new nabob Jaſſier Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to 


death, This event laid the foundation of the preſent amazing extent of 


riches and territory, which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in the Eaſt-Indies. 

Mr, Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſt 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reſtore the ſpirits 
of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an 
invaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England'int 
France itſelf, and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under general 
Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. Nothing 
could be more promiſing than the dipoſitions for this expedition. It 
failed on the 3 of September 1757, and admiral Hawke brought both 
the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's with- 
out the general making an attempt to land on the coaſt of France. He 
was tried and acquited without the public murmuring, ſo great an opi- 
non had the people of the miniſter, who, to do him juſticè, did not ſutfer 
a man or ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie ible. 

The French having attacked the eleRorate of Hanover with a moſt power- 


ful army, merely becauſe his Biitannic majeſty refuſed to wink at their 


eneroachments in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gratitude, voted 
large ſupplies of men and mqney in defence of the electoral dominions. 
The duke of Cumberland had heen ſent thither to command an army of 
obſervation, but he had been ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms, and the French, under 
is dake of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that eleQorate,” and its capital, 
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cehis time, a ſcarcity next to a famine raged in En and; and the K. 
Hoops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been ſent g defend Ages 


From an invaſion intended by the French, remained ſtill in England, 89 


many difficulties concurring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence 
between his majeſty Ws the king of Pruſſia; in rom ahi IR which 
the parliament voted 67, ooo I. to his Pruſſian majeſty; And alf — 
Rige ſums, amounting in the whole to near two millions a-year, for aw 
ayment of o, ooo of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, Saxe. 
olfcbbutrsl, and Buckeburg. This treaty, which proved afterwards, 
burdenſome to England, was intended to unite the proteſtant interet in 
Orge 


II. with the chntent of his Praffca majeſty, pretending that the 


French Fad violated the covention concluded between them and the duke 


of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to reſume 
their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, who 
inſtantly drove them out of Hanover; and the duke of Malborough, after 
che Engliſh had repeatedly inſulted the French coaſts, by deſtroying their 
ſtores and ſhipping at St. Maloes and 2 marched into Germany, 
and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, which were after, 


- wards increaſed, to25,000. A ſharp war enſued, The Engliſh every 


where performed wonders, and according to the accounts publiſhed is 
the London Gazette, they were every where victorious, but nothing de. 


. Cifive followed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advan 


Even the battle of Minden, the moſt glorious, perhaps, in the En 


annals, in which about 7000 Engliſh defeated 80,000 of the'French re. 


gular troops in fair battle, contributed nothing to the concluſion of the 


war, or towards weakening the French in Germany. 

The Engliſh bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 
plauded Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 
other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt, Admiral 
Boſcawen and general Amherſt in Auguſt 1758, reduced and demoliſhed 
Louiſbourg, in North America, which had been reſtored to the French b 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britif 
trade, and took five or ſix French ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort 
du * in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh: 
acquiſitions that far overbalanced a check which the Engliſh received at 
Ticonderago, and the loſs of about 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they 
were returning under general Bligh from the coaſt of France. 

The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally furtu · 
nate, and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with 
an account that admiral Pocock engaged the French fleet near fort St. 
David's, on the zgth of March, in which engagement a French man of 
war, called the Bien Aime, of 74 guns, =, much damaged that they 
run her on ſhore. The French had 600 men killed and wounded on this 
occaſion, and the Engiſh onlly 29 killed and 89 wounded, That on 
the third of Auguſt following, he engaged the French fleet a ſecond time, 
near Pondicherry ; when, > a briſk firing of ten minutes, the French 


| bore away with all the ſail they could make, and got ſafe into the road of 
Pondicherry. The loſs of the French in this engagement was 540 killed 
and wounded ; and that of the Engliſn only 147 killed and wounded. 
And that on the 14th of December following, general Lally, commander 
of the French army in thoſe parts, marche to behege Madraſs, which 
was defended by the Engliſh colonels Laurence and Draper; and Mat 
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tt cannonade which laſted till the 16 of February following, the 
Engliſh having received à reinforcement of 600 men, general Lali 
door proper to raiſe the ſiege and retire with precipitation, leaving 
tehind him 40 peices of cannon. Tenne 

The year 1759 was introduced by che taking of the iſland of Goree, 
an the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
1x4 been planned for this year in America, and all of them. proved ſuc» 
ceſsful, One of them was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 
where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt 
Quebec, the capital of the French Canada. The command was given, 
by the miniſter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer -of a truly 
military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior forces by Mon- 
calm, the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful general the. French had. Though the 
tration of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the works. the 
French threw up to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh; were deemed im- 
pregnable, 2 never relaxed in his vigllance. [Wolfe's courage 
and perſeverance, however, ſurmounted incredible difficulties, -hegained 
the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated the, 
French army, but was himſelf killed; and general Monckton, who was 
next in command, being wounded, 'the completion of the French defear, 
and the glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for brigadier general 
(now lord viſcount) "Townſhend. v4 1 4 

General Amherſt, who was the-firſt Engliſh general on command in 
America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce 
al Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of 
the river St. Laurance. It is to the honour of the miniſter that Mr. Am- 
herſt in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could 
make it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance for its miſcar- 
nage, and thus the French empire in North America became ſubject to 
Great Britain. | Wo Ft *, 7 

The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great Bri- 


uin: but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1759s admiral Boſcawen attacked the 


Toulon ſquadron, commanded by de la Clue, near the ſtraits of 
Gibralter, took Le Centaur of 74, Le 'Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſte 
of74 guns; and burnt the L*'Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 74guns. 
The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three fri- 
gates, made their eſcape in the night. And on November 2oth, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflaus, off 
the iſland of Dumet, in the Bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French 
man of war of 80 guns, was taken; the Theſe of 74, and the Superbe of 
70 guns, were ſunk; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, 
vere burnt, Seven or eight French men of war of the line got up the river 
Vilaine, by throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the fleet, 
confiling of ive ſhips of the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the nighty 
The Engliſh loſt, on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals of the coaſt, the Eſſex 
of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns. After this engagement, the French 
bare over all thoughts of their intended invaſion of Great Britain. 

In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer; who 
had with three ſloops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actually 
made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from 
tience, met, defeated, and killed, by captain Elliot, who was the com- 
nodore of three ſhips, inferior in force to the Freachman's ſavacror., 

| 4 Every 
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Every day's gavette-added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes'of 
add the utter ruin of the French finances, which — wn, 

bluſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, Great Britain now: rei 10 0 
| miſtreſs of the main, and had ſucceeded in oper) meaſure-that had ty. 

for her own ſafety and advantage. „ 

The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undetifive as it wy 
expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign » 
the internal interefis of Great Britain. The French again and dg 
ſhewed diſpoſitions. for treating; and the oharges of the war, which begu 
naw to amount to little lefs than eighteen millions ſterling yearly, indined 
the Britiſh miniſtry to liſten. to — — A negociation was ac. 
cordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other pro. 
jects for accommodation; but, on the 25th of October 1560, Il 
died ſuddenly, full. of years and glory, in the-pyth of his age, and 35 
of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, now George HI. edel 
ſon to the late prince of Wales. | 

The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his predi- 
lection for his electoral dominions. He never could ſeperate an idea that 
there was any difference between them and his regal dominions; and be 
was ſometimes ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to 
parliament. We are, however, to remember, that his people gratifed 

im in this partiality, and that he never acted by poer or preropatire, 

He was juſt rather than generous, and in matters of œõοjEñum y, either in 
his ſtate or his houſehold, he was willing to connive at abuſes, if they lul 
the ſanction of law and cuſtom. By this means thoſe miſſ ents 
about his court were multiplied: to an enormous degree; and even under. 
clerks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater — their legal ſalane; 
or perquiſites could raiſe, He was not very acceſſible to converſation, and 
therefore it was no wonder that having left Germany after: he had attained 
to man's eſtate, he ſtill retained foreign notions both of men and things, 
In government he had no favourite, for he parted with Sir Robert Wal. 

le's adminiſtration with great indifference, and ſhewed. very little con- 
dern at the ſubſequent revolutions among his ſervants. This quality 
be deemed a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal gre his 
-reign, and prevented the oops from loading the king with the faults of 
his miniſters. In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but placable, 
fearleſs of danger, fond of — parade, — enjoyed the memoty of 
the campaigns in which he ſerved when young. "Hin affections, either 
public or private, were never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe 
of juſtice ; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the.courts of 
juſtice were never better filled than under him: this was a point in ich 
all factions were agreed. 1 94% | 

The brighter the national glory was at the time of George TI's death, 
the more arduous was the province of his ſucceſſor, George III. Bom 
and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for his native count], 
and an excellent education gave him true notions of his intereſts, therefore 
he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering appearances. He kner that 
neither the ſinances, nor the population of — could furniſh men 
and money for ſupplying the neceſſities of the war, ſucceſsful as it was, 
and yet he was obliged to continue it, ſo as to bring it to a happy period. 

He choſe for his firſt miniſter the earl of Bute, whom he had known ere! 
- fince he began to know himfelf, and among the firſt acts of his reign wi 

to convince the public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould . 
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ENGLAND. — a 
tions of the war. A ngly, in 1761, the land of Belleifle, 

on the coaſt of France, ſurrendered to his 2 ſhips and forces under 
Kepple and general Hodgſon; as di important fortre(s 

of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies to colonel Coote and Admiral Stephes. 
The operations againſt the French Weſt Indies ſtill contiũued under gene- 
1 Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Pouglas; and in 1762, che 
iland of Martinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iland, of 
Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, wereſubdued 

the Britiſh arms with inconceivable rapidity. | 8 

By this time the famous family compact among all the hranches of the 
Bourbon family had been concluded, that it was found ne to dec 
vx againſt Spain, who having been hitherto. no principals in the 
had ſcandalouſly abuſed their neutrality in favour of the French, A 
reſpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having the earl 
of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the vitals of the 
Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the Havannah, the 
lrongelt and moſt important fort which his catholic majeſty held in the 
Weſt ladies. The capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter hip, 
bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million 
ferling, preceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed 
in triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was born. 
The loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there taken. from 
the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla, in the Eaſt 
ladies, by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with the capture of the 
Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. To countera& thoſe 
dreadful blows given to the family compact, the French and Spaniards 
opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel with and invade Portugal, 
which had been always under the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms, 
Whether this quarrel was real or pretended is not for me to decide. Tt 
certainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, who was obliged to ſend 
thithers armaments both by ſea and land; but theſe found no great diffi- 
caltyin checking the progreſs of the Spaniards. 

The negociation for peace were now reſumed, and the neceſlity of 
concluding one was acknowledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy- 
counſellors excepting two. Many difficulties were ſurmounted, but the 
war in Germany, equally uſeleſs and expenſive, was continued between 
the French and Engliſh with greater fury than ever. The enemy, how- 
erer, at laſt granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible 
and adequate to the occaſion. A ceſſation of arms took place in Ger- 
many, and in all other quarters, and on the 10th of February 1763, 1 
defnitive treaty of peace between his Britannic majeſty, the king. 
France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and acceded to 
by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were ex ed 
a Paris. The 224, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual 
ow in Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty having on the 8th 

n laid before the parliament, it met with the approbation of a majority 
of both houſes. 

By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, with the flands of News 
foundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great Britain; 
lo the two Floridas, with the whole of the continent of North America, 
on this fide the Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and a ſmall 
Ubrict round it, was ſarrendered to us by France and Spain, in conſider- 
ation of our reſtoring to Spain the illand of Cuba; and to * 8 

{lan 


iſlands of Martinice, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, and Deftads, 
Conſideration of our granting the French the two ſmall Metal 
Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, aud quitting ow! 
pretentions to the neutral iſland of St. Lueia, they yielded to us the; wy 
Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pretenſions w i. 
neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Africa u 
xetained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the whole ow. 
trade of that country; but we returyed Goret, a — iſland of bk 
value. The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies, was diftated by the 
Airectors of the Wages company, which reſtores to the French ail th 
places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition that they ſhall 
maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal, And the city 
of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards ; but they granted to us th 
liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America, In Ew 
rope; likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, and we 
reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſle. In Germany, after fix years ſpen 
in marches andcounter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and bloody battles 
"Great Britain acquired much military fame, but, at the expence of y 
millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it was agreed, thut z 
mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and each party fitdow 
at the end — —_— in * «mae — in which they began it. Au 
peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides to be 
Bane footing as before the war. 2 N 3 mn. 
Thus ended a war (ſuch were the effects of unanimity at home) the mol 
\. brilliant in the Engliſh annals. No national prejudices, nor party diſpum 
then exiſted. . The ſame truly Britiſh ſpirit by which the minifter ws 
animated, fired the breaſt of the ſoldier and ſeaman. The nation had 
then arnved-at a _ of wealth unknown to former ages, and the mg- 
nied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the times, confiding in the abilities 
ol the miniſter, and the courage of the people, chearfully opened hispurly 
The incredible ſums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, ſubſcribed by a few cit) 
ꝛens of London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice of the years 1759 
1760, and 1761, was no leſs aſteniſhing to Europe, than the ſucceſs which 
attended the Britiſh fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe? L 
. ; : | WALE 
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- -®© GENEALOGICAL LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY oF GazA4AT-BRT . 
\ George William Frederic 1.1. born june 4, 1738 ; proclaimed kingyof Great Braid, 
race, and ireland, and el«Qor of Hanover, October 26, 1960 z and married, Septem- 
der 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia Charlotte, of Meckl-nburgh Strehtz, born May 10, 
1744, crowned September 22, 1751, and now have iſſue ; e 
1. George Au guſtus Frederick, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 163. 
4. Prince Frederick, born Auguſt 16, 1763, elected biſhop of Oſnaburg Feb. 27, 1104s 
3. Prince William Henry, born Augult 21, 176g, &, 
4. Princeſ. Charlotte, born September 29, 1766. : 
5. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767. 
6. Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1768. 
7. Prince!s tlizabcth, born May 22, 1770. 
3. Prince Erneſt Auguſlus. born June 5, 1771. 
9 Prince Frederick Auguſus, born January 27, 1773. 
' To. Adolphus: Frederick, torn Feiruary 24, 1774. 
11. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 1776. ; 
Iſſue of the late priace of Mas he the princeſs Auguſſa of Saxe · Gotha, iow living 
r. Her royal H ghnefs Auyulta, born Auguſt 11, 1737, married to the hered ta 
prince of Buntfwick Lynenburyh, January 16, 1764: \ « is 
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!70UGH this principality is politically included in England, yet as 
it has diſtinctions in language, and manners, I have in conformity 
* the common cuſtom, aſſigned it a x eng article. £ 
Mus anD LANGUAGE.] The Welch are deſcendants, according to 
beſt antiquaries, of the Belgie Gauls, who made a ſettlement in Eng- 
A about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Czfar, and. 
wreby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being pro- 
«youll uſed by the ancient Britons) that is, Strangers. Their lan- 
ie kts a ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phcenician, and is highly 
mended for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who under- 
HI BOUNDARIES, ? Wales was formerly of greater extent 
AND EXTENT. _ than it is at preſent, being bounded. 
i by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons had made themſelves 
alters of all the plain country, the Welch, or ancient Britons, were ſhut 
within more narrow bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat weſtward. 
does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever made any farther con- 
eſs in their country, than Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire, which 
now reckoned part of England. This country is divided into four 
Fruits. See ENGLAND. | 
(LiMaTE, SOIL, AND WATER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 
ne as in Scotland and the northern parts of England, and the air is 
but wholeſome. The ſoil of Wales, eſpecially towards the north, 
$ mountainous, but contains rich vallies, which produce crops of wheat, 
. and other corn. Wales contains many quarries of free-ſtone and 
e, ſeveral mines of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This country 
; well ſupplied with wholeſome fprings, and its chief rivers are the 
d, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, 
hich furniſh Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh, Holywell contains 
d excellent mineral water, the virtues of which are attributed by the 
ommon people to the female martyr St. "Winifred. 
MovxTains.] It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains of 
3 country, Snowdon, in Caernaryonſhire and Plinlimmon, which lies 
ry in Montgomery, and partly in ee, w are the moſt famous; 
ad it was probably by their mountainous ſituation that the natives made 
d"oble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Nor- 
2 powers, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- c In thefe particulars Wales differs 
docrioxs BY SEA AND LAND, little from England. Their horſes 
fe ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are ſmall 
ene, but excellent beef, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 


. 
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: His preſent mejeſiy. 
+ Prince William Henry, duke of Gloucefler, born Nov. 25, 1743. 
+ Prince Henry Frederick, duke of Cumberland, born November 7, 1745 


Nis late maj eſty's iſſue by queen Caroline, now living. 
Princes Amelia S07hia, born June 10, 25 I, " 
| * large 
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large quantities of milk. Great numbers of red o 
As for the other productions of Wales, ſee Bagland and nthe mounts 
very promiſing mines of filver, copper, lead, and iron, have bee dit Son 
in Wales. The Welch filver may be known by 1 by . cover 
the oſtrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales: - e 

PoeULATION, INHABITANTS, | Ihe inhabitants of Wales are f 

MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. poſed to amount to about mY 

and though not in ers! wealthy, they are provided with all | 000g 
ſaries, and many of the comforts of life. he Welch are, if * 
more jealous of their liberties than the Engliſh, and far m 4 : Lex 8 
but their anger ſoon abates, and they are remarkable for fdeli ; 
> lelity and 
tachment, eſpecially to their own countrymen, They are fond 
carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote anti uity N 
no criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcripts, ſome of which th 
pretend to be coeval with the incarnation. It is however certain 
great part of their ancient hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſattical f ft 
ancient, and better atteſted than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Wales q 
formerly famous for its bards and poets, particularly Thalieſſin, who lin 
about the year 450, and whoſe works were DD extant at the time 
the Reformation, and clearly evinces that Geoffrey of Monmouth was: 
the inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent Welch the deſcend; 
of the ancient Trojans. This poetical genius ſeems to have influenced 
ancient Welch with an enthuſiaſm for independency, for which real 
Edward I. is ſaid to have made a general maſſacre of the bards, an inh 
manity which was characteriſtical of that ambitious prince. The Weld 
may be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by keeping up the 
ancient hoſpitality, and a ſtrict adherence to their ancient — 4 ar 
manners. his appears even among gentlemen of fortune, whoinoth 
countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion, We are not, howene 
to imagine, that many of the nobility and gentry of Wales do not com 
with the modes and manner of living in England and France. All t 
better ſort of the Welch ſpeak the Engliſh language, though numbers 
them underſtand the Welch. | n 

RLIOGI OR.] I have already mentioned the maſſacre of the Wel 
clergy by Auguſtine, the popiſh apoſtle of England, becauſe they woul 
not conform to the Romiſh ritual. Wales, after that, fell under the d 
minion of petty princes, who were often weak and credulous, The R 
miſh clergy infinuated themſelves into their favour, by their prgtende 
power of abſolving them from crimes, and the Welch, when their anciet 
clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome. II 
Welch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for, and in man 
the country congregations hey preach both in Welch and Engliſh, The 
poverty was formerly a vaſt diſcouragement to religion and learning, 
the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propagating Chriſtian knowledge 
effectually removed the reproach of ignorance from the poorer fort of t 
Welch. In the year 1749, 142 ſchoolmaſters were employed in removil 
from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhabitants, and their ſci 
lars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves mo! 
perhaps, than the Welch have done by acts of national muniſcence 
They print at a vat expence bibles, common-prayers, and other religia 
books, and diſtribute them gratis to the poorer fort, Few of their tot 
are unprovided with a free-ſchool. : . 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the ch of kahn, 
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ler common people in many places are ſo tenacious of their ancient 


tan cotoms, that they retain ſeveral of the Romiſh ſuperftitions, and ſome 


Sol ancient families among them, are ſtifl Roman catholics, It is likewiſe 
cover RY , that Wales abounds with Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe. 

For B1580PRICS (See England.) We are however to obſerve, that in 
mer times Wales contained more biſhoprics than it does now, and 


re i out the time of the conqueſt of England, the religious foundations there, 
00,00 & exceeded the wealth of all the other parts of the PROPER a 

nete IAA RING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Wales was ſeat of learning 
ofdbl den England knew not the uſe of letters. It ſuffered, as I have already 
(cl bared, an eclipſe, by their repeated maſſacres of the clergy and bards. 
and Wicklifiſm took ſhelter in Wales, when it was perſecuted in Evgland. 
fond The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nativity of certain learned men, 
ve ha icularly four of the name of Gildas. Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe 
ch thy ory was publiſhed by Camden, is thought to have been a Welchman, 
n, 1nd Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the ſame country, who flou- 


IS mc bed before the Reformation. The diſcovery of the famous king Arthur's, ' 


ad his wife's burying- place, was owing to ſome lines of Thalieſſin, which 
vere repeated before Henry IT. of England, by a Welch bard. Since the 


time Reformation Wales has produced ſeveral excellent antiquaries and divines. 
Vas Among the latter was Hugh Broughton and Hugh Holland; who was a - 
nada Reman catholic, and is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies. Among 
ed t the former were ſeveral gentlemen of the name of Llhuyd, particularly 
reak the author of that invaluable work the Archzologia, Rowland, the learned 
10h Author of the Mona Antiqua, was likewiſe a Welchman, as was that 


great ſtateſman and prelate, the lord keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York, 
1 the time of king Charles I. After all, I muft be of opinion, that the 
Ns a great merit of the Welch learning, in former times, lay in the know- 


1 och lege of the antiquity, language, and hiſtory of their own country. Wales, 
vere notwithſtanding all that Br. Hicks, and other antiquaries, have ſaid to 
amp the contrary, furniſhed the Anglo-Saxons with an e This is 
lt clearly demonſtrated by Mr. Llhuyd, in his Welch preface to his Archæ- 
ders dlogia, and is confirmed by various monumental inſcriptions of undoubted 

authority (See Rowland's Mona Antiqua). I muſt not however omit the 
Welg excellent hiſtory of Henry VIII. written by lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
wor With regard to modern Welchmen of learning, they are ſo numerous 
he dt that it would be unjuſt to particulariſe any, It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
e R their clergy are now excellent ſcholars, and the Welch make as good a 
ene bpure in literature as any of their neighbours. The Welch Pater-noſter 
* b : follows : | . 

in Tad, yr haun auyt yn y nefoedd, ſantiddier dy enio; dened dy deyr- 

ay, Wi; Hach dy — fre — y mae 2 y nefoedd ; dyro ? ni 
The cu ein bara Ca a miaddeu i ni ein dyl:dion, fel y maddeuwn ni 
5 0 '# Heuer; ac nac arwain ni i brofedigaeth, eithr gwared ni rhag drag : 
sen (ans eddet ti yr & yrnas, a'r gallu, a'r gogoniant, yn oes oefeedd. Amen. 
of AxTIQUT1ES AND CUR1OSITIES, Wales abounds in remains of an- 
{ NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. c tiquity. Several of its caſtles are 


fupendouſly large; and in ſome the remains of Roman architecture are 
Planly diſcernible. The architecture of others are doubtful, and ſome 
pear to be partly Britiſh and partly Roman. In Brecknockſhire are 
lome rude (cu'ptures, upon a ſtone fix Ger high, called the Maiden-Stone ; 
it the remains of the druidical inſtitutions, and places of worſhip, are 
52 diſcernible in the iſle of Angleſey, the ancient Mona, mentioned 
Tacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the druidical 
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Tites and religion. To give a deſcription of the Roman altar, antior 


us and utenſils, which have been diſcovered in Wales, would be endl 


but future antiquaries may make great diſcoveries from them, Am 
the other artificial curioſities, is king Offa's dyke, which is (aid to * 
been a boundary between the Saxons and the Welch or Britons 0 
Philly caſtle in Glamorganſhire, is ſaid to have been the largeſt in G,. 
ritain, excepting Windſor, and the remains of it ſhew it to have bee 
moſt. beautiful fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite do 
but the other over-hangs its baſis more than nine feet, and is as great 
curioſity as the leaning tower of · Piſa in Italy, | 0 
Some curious coins of Welch princes are ſaid to be found iu the cabin 
of the curious, but I do not find that they have been yery ſerpiceable 
aſcertaining the ancient hiſtory of the country. 7 
The chief natural curioſities are as follow. At a ſmall village call 
Newton, in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable ſpring nigh the ſea, wh; 
ebbs ang flows contrary to the ſea. In Merianethſhire, is Kader [dris 
mountain remarkable for its height, which affords variety of Alpin 
plants. In Caernarvonſhire is the high mountain of Penmanmooer, acm 
the edge of which the public road lies, and occaſions no ſmall terror: 
many travellers; from one hand the impending rock ſeems ready eve 
minute to cruſh them to pieces, and the great precipice below, whid 
hangs over the ſea, is ſo hideous, and, till very lately when a wall x 
raiſed on the fide of the road, full of danger, that one falſe ſtep wa g 
diſmal conſequence. Snowdon hill is by triangular meaſurement 124 
yards perpendicular height. | | 
CiT1ZS, TOWNS, FORTS, _ Wales contains no cities or tc 
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© OTHER EDIFICES, F-UBLIC that are remarkable, either far pe 
AND PRIVATE. pulouſneſs or magnificence. Bean 

maris is the chief town of Angleſey, and has a harbour for Kis Breck. 
nock trades in cloathing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and lies ui 
the neighbourhood of lead and filver mines. Caermatthen has a laye 
bridge, and is governed by a mayor, two ſherifts, and aldermen, who wen 
ſcarlet gowns, and other enſigns of Rate. Pembroke is well inhabited by 
entlemen and tradeſmen, and part of the county is ſo fertile, and ple 
ſant, that it ie called Little England. As to the other towns of Wales, 
ſhall not mention them. I am, however, toobſerve, that Wales, in ancient 
times, was a far more populous and wealthy country than it is at preſent; 
and though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old callles 
are ſo ſtrongly built, and ſo well ſituated, that they might be turned inn 
ſtrong forts by a little expence ; witneſs the vigorous defence which many 
of them made in the civil wars, between Charles J. and his parliament, 
| Commerce and ManyFacruRes.] The Welch are on a footings 
to their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern and northen 
counties of England. Their trade is moſtly inland, or with England, 
into which they import numbers of black cattle. Milfordhaven, which 
is reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire, but the Welch 
have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late conſiderable 
ſums have been granted by parliament forits fortifications. It lies under 
two capital diſadvantages. The firſt is, that by making it the rendezvous 
of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an enem mg totally de- 
ſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may be defended by walls and 
forts. The ſame objection, however, lies to every harbour that rr 
ſhips of war and merchantmen. The ſecond, and perhaps the chit 
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diſadvantage it lies under, is the ſtrong oppoſition to rendering it _ 


anti of the kingdom, that it muſt meet with in parliament,”from 
cal — — — Weſt- country members, the of whoſe 
| { be greatly leſſened by the diſuſe of Plymouth and Portſmouth, 


2 —— harbours. The town of Pembroke employs near 200 mer- 
1 n cant ſhips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade. In Breck- 
e Ws nockſhire are ſeveral woollen manufactures, and Wales in general carries 
e dos 2 gteat coal trade with England and even Irelard. - 

| great ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united and incor- 
a porated with England in the 27th of Henry VIII. When, by act of par- 
cabin ment, the government of it was modelled according tothe Engliſſi form; 
table lass, cuſtoms and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, being abro- 
5 ed, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the Engliſk 
e call lberties and privileges, particularly that of ſending members to parlia- 
\ Whi nent, viz. a Knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every ſhire-town, 
Idris except Merioneth. By the 34th and 3 th of the ſame reign, there were 
Alpin ordained four ſeveral circuits, for the adminiftration of juſtice in the ſaid 
„ acrol fires, each of which was to include three ſhires ; ſo that the chief juſtice 
error t of Cheſter has under his juridiQion the three ſeveral ſhires of Flint, Den- 


lieh, and Montgomery. The ſhires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and An- 
geley, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe of Caermarthen, 
Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices; as have likewiſe 
thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock, and 2 By the 18th of queen 
Elizabeth, one other juſtice- aſſiſtant was ordained to the former juſtices ; 


þ that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two juſtices,” viz. one 
chief juſtice, . a ſecond juſtice · aſſiſtant. 


far po Revexuss. | The land tax of Wales brought in ſome years ago about 
Bean: 43,7521. a year, and the crown has a certain, though ſmall property, in 
dreck, the product of the filver and lead mines; but it is ſaid that the revenue 
lieu accruing to the prince of Wales for his principality, does not exceed 7 or 
large $0001, a year, ; | ; 19 
Azus.] The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of England 


only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or badge of 
olrich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Edward 
the Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when he was killed at 
the battle of Poictiers, and the motto is Ic dien, I ſerve. St. —_— 
commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar ſaint of the Welch, and his 
badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the rſt of March, and for 
wich various reaſons have been aſſigned. 

Hiiroky.] The ancient hiftory of Wales is uncertain, on account 
df te number of petty princes who governed it. That they were ſove- 


0g 3 teign and independent appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was for- 
lern ner inhabited by three different tribes of the Britons, the Silures, che 
and, Dinetz, and the Ordovices. Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the 
hich Romns, that they do not appear ever to have been entirely ſubdued, 
elch nongh part of their country, as appears from the ruins of caſtles, was 
able bridled by garriſons. Though the Saxons, as I have already obſerved, 


nquered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, yet they never pene- 
dated farther, and the Welch remained an independent people, governed 


de- ! deir own princes, and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, 
and nz 0 Wales, divided his dominions among his three ſons; and the 
ins unes of theſe diviſions were, Demetia, or South Wales; Poveſia, or 


Donis. and; and Venedotia, or North-Wales. This diviſion gave a 
Nortal blow to the independency of Wales. About the year 1112, Hen. 
Z 3 ry 1, 
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xy I. of England, planted acolony:of Flemin 


ful enough to oppoſe them. They made, however, m vigorous 
| attempts again the Norman kings of En land, to —* their —* 
ties, and even the Engliſh hiſtorians t the unjuſtice of their claims 


diſdaining the ſubjection to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, Eden 


| however, to obſerve, that the kings of England have always found it their 


- computation and ſurvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Fairbead 


30. Mr. Templeman, who makes the length 275, and the Wes 
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on the frontien of w 1 
elch princes being power 


to ſerve as:a barrier to England, none of the 


In 1237, the crown of England was firſt ſupplied with a handle for 6 
future conqueſt of Wales; their old and infirm prince Llewellin, in ords 
to be fafe from the perſecutions of his undutiful ſon Griffyn, having 
himſelf under ſubjection and homage to king Henry III. | 
But nocapitulation could ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. Who ref, 
to annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin, prince of Wale 


raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expence, with which he 
trated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſey, by 
drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them to ful 
mit to pay a tribute. The Welch, however, made ſeveral efforts und 
youg Llewellin, but at laſt in 1285, he was killed in battle. He un 
ſucceeded by his brother David, the laſt independent prince of Wales, who 
falling into Edward's hands thro? treachery, was by him moſt barbaroul 
and unjuſtly hanged, and Edward, from that time, pretended that Wa 
was annexed to his crown of England. It was about this time, probabh, 
that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre of the Welch bards. Per: 
ceiving that his cruelty was not ſufficient to complete his conqueſt, he ſent 
his queen to be delivered in Caernarvon caſtle, that the Welch, having 1 
prince born among themſelves, might the more readily recognize his autho- 
rity. This prince was the 4 Edward II. and from him the title 
prince of Wales has always deſcended tothe eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh king, 

he hiſtory of Wales and England becomes now the ſame. It is proper, 


intereſt to ſoothe the Weleh, with particular marks of their regard, 
Their eldeſt ſons not only held the titular dignity, but actually kept a 
court at Ludlow, and a regular council with a prefident was named by the 
crown, for the adminiſtration of all the affairs of-the principality. This 
was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of policy, that when Henry VIIl. had no 
ſon, his ä — Mary was —— of Wales. 


—_— 
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IRELAND. 


SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, AND EXTENT. 


H E. iſland of Ireland is fituated on the weſt fide of England, be- 
tween 6 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, and between 51 and 55 de. 
grees 18 minutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of the 
eight clime; where the longeſt day is 16 4 hours, and the 24th parallel, 
or the end of the tenth clime, where the longeſt day is 17 J hours. 
The extent, or ſuperficial content of this kingdom is, from the nearelt 


north, to Miſſenhead ſouth; and from the eaſt part of Down, to the wel 

or Mayo, its greateſt breadth,” 160 miles, and to contain 11,067,715 
Eich plantation acres, which makes 17,927,864. acres of Englith katute 
meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 15 w 
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zyes it an area of 27,457 quare miles. From the eaſt part of 
Lp St, David's in 97 Þ is reckoned 45 miles, but the pl 
ſpe between Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland, is little more than 
miles. ” p TDA" « 4, | . 
2 AND DIVISIONS, F More conjeQuresas to the Batin (Hiber- 
\nCIENT AND MODERN. J nia) Iriſh: (Erin) as well as the Engliſh 
name of this iſland, have been formed than the ſubject deſerves; It proba- 
bly takes its riſe 3 a Phœnician or Gaulic term, ſignifying the = thoſt- 
ation weſtward. | Cas. s <2 POST 
mw retty extraordinary, that even modern authors, are not agreed as 
the diviſions of Ireland; ſome dividing it into five circuits, and ſome 


into four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, and Munſter. 
[ hall follow the laſt diviſion, as being the moſt common, and likewiſe 


1% 


AND SOIL, 


L 4 


the molt ancient. 5 s 


that of England, with which it would almo it 
. agree, were the foil equally improved. Uncultivated ſwamps, 
25, and forefts, and uninhabited bayks of rivers, naturally produce 


Counties. . Chief Tawns, 
: 7 N. L. 53. 
Dublin DusLiy. 1 W. 1.5 
Louth Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow ' 
| Wexford Wexford . 
Longford Longford - 
Leinfter, 12 Counties. 4 Eaſt Meath Tir 
Weſt Meath Mullinger 
King's County Philipſtown 
| Queen's County Maryborough 
Kilkenny Kilkenny. 
Kildare Kildare 
(Carlow Carlow 
{Down Down | 
Armagh Charlemont 
Monaghan Monaghan 
Cavan Cavan 
Ulter, 9 Counties. 4 Antrim Carrickfergus 
| Londonderry Derry | 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh Enniſkillen 
| Donegall Donegall 
Leitrim Leitrim 
| Roſcommon Roſcommon 
Connaught, 6 Count. Mayo Ballinrobe 
Sligo Sligo 
Galway Galway 
Clare Ennis 
Cork Cork 
Kerry Tralee 
Manſter, 5 Counties. Limerick Limerick 
Tipperary Clonmel 
Waterford Waterford 
Criuarz, SEASONS, The climate of Ireland difers little from 


fogs 


. CR GR Be - — 
. 


” _ — 
— — . 


is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no venomous creatures, 


-Neagh, betweer the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is re- 


have but fey properties that are not common with the like 
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and unwholeſome thickneſs of air, as is the caſe with ſome 10 
of England itſelf: but upon the whole, the air of the cultivated pate 
Ireland is as mild and ſalubrious, and as friendly to human nature, 28 tha 
of England; ſome have thought that it is even more ſo. 


The ſoil of Ireland in general is fruitful, perhaps equal to 1 
England itſelf, when properly cultivated. Pals of — 1 
dow ground abound in cis kingdom; but till of 1 late tillage was 100 im 
much diſcountenanced, though the ground is excellent for the culture d dit 
all grains ; and in ſome of the northern parts of the kingdom abundang 60 
of hemp and flax are raiſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to th c0 
linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cattle and ſhee th 
The Iriſh wool is excellent, but many have thought that the prohibition th 
of exporting it to any other nation but England, is of detriment to bot be 
kingdoms, becauſe it encourages the inhabitants to ſmuggle it into France, kc 


The prodigious, and, indeed, incredible ſupplies, of ſalt proviſions (i 
excepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the world, are proof 
ſearcely to be exhibited in any other country, of the natural fertility of the 
Iriſh ſoil, As to the ſeaſons of Ireland, they differ little from thoſe of 
Great Britain, in the ſame latitude. I muſt not here forget that Ireland 


Rivers, BAYS, HARBOURS, Nor has nature been leſs favourable 
AND LAKES, to Ireland in the numerous rivers, en- 

chanting lakes, ſpacious bays, commodious havens, harbours and creeks, 
which enrich and beautify this country. The Shannon, iſſuing fram Lough 
Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between Connaught 
and the three other provinces, and after a courſe of 150 miles, forming 
in its progreſs many beautiful lakes, it falls into the Atlantic ocean, be- 
tween Kerry- point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The 
navigation of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quite 
acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloe, but this might be remedied by a ſhort canal, 
at the expence of 10, or 12,000 l. and communications might alſo be 
made with other rivers, to the great benefit of the nation. The Ban falls 
into the ocean near Colerain, ho Boyne falls into St. George's channel 
at Drogheda, as does the Liffy at the bay of Dublin, and is only remark- 
able for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious harbour, The 
Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, water the ſouth part of the kingdom, 
and after uniting their ſtreams below Roſs, they fall into the channel at 
Waterford haven. MEETS, | * 

But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent 
the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country, be. 
yond any other in Europe, the beſt fitted for foreign commerce. It 
moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrun, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, 
Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kalmare, Dingle, mpg 
mouth, Galway, Sligee,, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, an 
Lough-Foyle. Wl | | 

Ireland contains à vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were n 
called, loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Oran 
Many of them produce large quantities of fine fiſh ; and the great! 


markable for its petrifying quality. Though thoſe loughs in oo. * 
traditionary 
ac 


water in other countries, yet they have given riſe to many — 


5 


among the natives, which disfigure and diſgrace theif true hiſ- 
— even modern geographers have been more copious on that 


* than either truth or the ſubject can admit of. The Iriſh are ſo fond 
of loughs, that, like the Scots, they often give that term to inlets of the 


* . - F * þ \ p 
ag 13 v AVIATION. ] The inland navigation of Ireland is very 
Was to inp:oveable, as appears from the canals that have lately been cut throug 


{ferent parts of the kingdom, one in particular reaching an extent of 
{ miles, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a 
communication from the Channel to the Atlantic occan. In ſurveying 


to the a 1 s 
ſheey, the grounds for this canal, however, it was found neceſſary to carry it 
dition through a bog 24 miles over, which from the ſpungy nature of that ſoil, 
0 both became a work of incredible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the 
rance, des, and other works, to prevent —_ in. 

s (fd MounTains.] The Iriſh language has been more happy in diſtin- 
proof; zülking the ſize of, mountains than perhaps any other. A knock ſig- 
of the nifies a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence ; a ſlieve marks 
oſe of craggy high mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral 


ridges; a bein or bin ſignifies a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt mag- 
nitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often 
ſeen and compounded together in one and the ſame range; Ireland, how- 
wer, when compared with ſome other countries, is far from being moun- 


ecks, tainous. The mountains of Mourne and Iſeah, in the county of Down, 
ough ne reckoned among ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom, of which Slieu- 
ught Denard has been calculated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. 
ning Many other mountains are found in Ireland, but they contain little or 
be. nothing particular, if we except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed 
The to ſome of them. Some of theſe mountains contain in their bowels beds 


of mines, minerals, coals, quarries of ſtone, ſtate and marble, with veins 
of iron, lead, and copper. 

Forts T.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the King's 
and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulſter 
mere are great foreſts, and in the county of Donegall and in the north 
part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Lougli:in Earne, 
and in the north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome good 
timber, and the oak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh growth, 
and as fit for ſiip-building. | 

MeTals AND MINERALS.] The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries. 
dereral contain filver and lead, and it is faid that 30 pounds of their lead 
ore produce a pound of ſilver; but the richelt ſilver mine is at Wicklow. 
A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperary, as likewiſe 
non ore, and excellent free-ſtone for building. Some of the Iriſh marble 
quarries Contain a kind of porphyry, being red ſtriped with white. 
Curies of fine ſlate are found in moit counties. The coals that are dug 
a Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke, and it contains a chryſtalline ſtream 
waich has no ſediment. Thoſe peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the air 
in that place, have given riſe to the well known proverb, That Kilkenny 
contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, and air without fog. 

VecerTaBLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- There is little that falls un- 

TIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. c der this head that is peculiar 
to Ireland, her productions being much the ſame as in England and Scot. 
land, Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice 
7 v7 ring, where wood and coals are ſcarce. A few wolves were for- 
merly 
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merly found in Ireland, but they are now almoſt exterminated 
— which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like 
yet as — and governable as ſpaniels. What I have y obſerva 
about- the Iriſh exportation of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the 
digious numbers of hogs, ſheep, as well as black catle, bred a 
kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful there than in Engla 

The fiſh that are caught 2 the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe 


their 
unds 


in 
than on thoſe of England, and ſome of them lar 
t in their kind. N ; N=. od ger and ma - 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- Ireland is ſaid to conti : 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, two millions and a half & 1 


inhabitants; but I ſuſpect that the calculation is over-charged by new 
f half a million. As it is of great conſequence to aſcertain as near as 
fible the numbers of inhabitants of Ireland of both religions, we &ati 


give them according to the beſt accounts, as they ſtood in the four pry. þ 

vinces in 1733. 1 a 

Proteſtant families. 

In Ulſter — 62,620 | — 

| Leinſter — 25,238 — | 
| Munſter — 13,337 — f 
Connaught — 4.299 — ; 

; { 

Total 105,494 Total 281,423 | 

{ 


Which, at five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and 
ſeven for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 ſouls. I am apt to think, 
when we confider the waſte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emi- 
grations of the Iriſh to Britain, the Britiſh colonies, and other nations; 
that the above calculation may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, though 
the balance of number is certainly greatly riſen on the ſide of proteſtantiſm; 
and in ſome late debates in the Iriſh parliament” it has been aſſerted that 
the number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three millions. 
The old Iriſh, or, as they are termed by the proteſtants, the net 
. Triſh, are generally repreſented as an ignorant, uncivilized, and blun- 
_— ſort of people. Impatient of abuſe and injury, they are in- 
placable and violent in all their affections, but quick of apprehenfion, 
courteous to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhips. Though in theſe re- 
ſpects there is, yrs, little difference between them and the more un- 
informed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms are more eafytobe 
accounted for from accidental than natural cauſes. By far the — 
number of them are papiſts, and it is the intereſt of their prieſts, who 
govern them with an abſolute ſway, to keep them in the 'moſt profound 
Ignorance. Hence that ſettled averſion to Engliihmen, and even totheir 
own countrymen of a different perſuaſion ; and to this alſo, more than 
local fituation, may be attributed theſe acts of ſavage cruelty ſo frequent 
in that country, as well as the irregularities attending all their public 
meetings, which generally end in bloodſhed. They alſo lie under many 
legal diſabilities, which in their own country diſeourages the exertion 
both of their mental and bodily faculties; but though at home they have 
yet acquired no great laurels in genius or military capacity, the Iriſh en. 
ployed in the ſervice of foreign princes have always ſapported a reſpectade 
character in point of courage and intrepidity, Many of their ſurnan® 
have an O, or Mac, placed before them, which fignify 2 and 
ſon : formerly the O was uſed by their chiefs only, or ſuch 'as ren 
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* of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a dead corpſe before 


there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and 3 of any in Ireland, 
except their tyrannical landlords or leaſeholders, who ſqueeze the poor 
without mercy. The common Iriſh, in their manner of living, ſeem to 
reſemble the ancient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman authors, or the preſent 
Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or cabbins built of clay and 
fraw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the ſame materials, ſerve the 
double purpoſes of accommodating the family, who live and ſleep promiſ- 
cuoully, having their fires of turf in the middle of the floor, with an 
opening through the roof for a chimney ; the other being occupied by a 
cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. id 
Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and 
2 ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and ſome- 
times fiſh, conſtitute their food. For however plentifully the fields may 
be locked with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butcher's meat of 
any kind, Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know 
the uſe of cloaths, and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make 
their appearance upon the roads in that velmltive manner. | 
In this idle and deplorable ſtate many thouſands are in a manner loſt 
to the community and to themſelves, who, if they had an equal chance 
vith their neighbours of being inſtructed in the real principles of Chriſti- 
mity, inured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, and obedience to 
their ſovereign, would add conſiderable ſtrength to government. The 
Spaniards and French, particularly the latter, have not failed to avail 
themſelves of the uncomfortable ſituation of the Iriſh at home, by al- 
luring them to enter their ſervice, and in this they have hitherto been 
aſiſted by prieſts and jeſuits, whoſe intereſt it is to infuſe into the minds 
of their credulous diſciples an averſion to the Britiſh government; but 
We have now the pleaſing proſpect of a happy reformation among theſe 
people, from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools, lately 
elabliſhed over the kingdom, which inftitution will undoubtedly ſtrike 
leeper at the root of popery, than all the endeavours of the Britiſh mo- 
ntarchs to reduce them. 
The deſcendents of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ire- 
land by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt 
part of the nation, Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and prin- 
Cpal traders, who inhabit the eaſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of 
* trade of Ireland is carried on, eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and 
tber parts cf the province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, 
heat to Dublin, and its neighbourhcod, by far the beſt cultivated and moſt 
douriſting 
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flouriſhing part of the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots, 8 
of James I. and other preſhyterians, who fled 2 — * 


country in ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſtabliſhed g, 


great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth the linen manufactory, which they have finc 
carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort rex; 

it appears that the preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three Arz 
claſſes of people; the old Iriſh, poor ignorant, and depreſſed, who in 
habit, or rather exiſt upon, the interior and weſtern parts; the deſcend 
ants of the-Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, aud Cork, ad 
who gave a new appearance to the whole coaſt facin England, by the 
introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, and more liberal and cultivated 
ideas of the true God and primitive Chriſtianity. Thirdly, as I hae 
already obſerved ; emigrants from Scotland in the northern provinces 
who like the others are fo zealouſly attached to their own religion 8 
manner of living, that it will require ſome ages before the inhabitant 
of 2 are ſo thoroughly conſolidated and blended as to become one 

ople. | 

req he gentry and better ſort of the Iriſh nation in general differ ile i 
language, dreſs, manners and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the ſame rank in 
Great Britain, whom they imitate. Their hoſ itality is well known, but 
in this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of more oſtentation than real friend: 
ſlip. 
1 he Iriſh are ſo fond of titles that their peerage has become a burleſque 
upon e many of that order amongſt them having neither antiquity, 
merit, nor fortune to recommend them to ſuperior notice; and, beſides 
other bad conſequences, it is to be feared, that theſe coronets mult be 
ſupported at the expence of their unhappy tenants, and of manufactures, 


which conſequently will riſe in proportion to the increaſing price of ne- 


ceſſaries. | | 
er The eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
Ireland is the ſame with that of England. I have already obſerved, that 
among the. bulk of the people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, . 
and that too of the moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, is prevalent, The Iriſ 
papiſts ſtill retain their nominal biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on 
the valuntary contributions of their votaries. But even the blind ſub- 
miſſion of the latter to their clergy, does not prevent proteſtantiſm from 
making a very rapid progreſs there in towns and communities. Great 
efforts have been made ever ſince the days of James I. in erecting fte · 
ſchools for civilizing and converting the Iriſh papiſts. The inſtitution 
of the incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh proteſtant 7 21 
ſchools though of no older date than 1717, has been amazingly ſucceſi- 


ful, as have many inſtitutions of the ſame kind in introducing induſtry 


and knowledge among the Iriſh; and no country in the world can ſhev 

reater public ſpirited efforts than have been made by the government of 
1 ſince that time, for theſe purpoſes. How far it may be the intereſt 
of England that ſome kind of balance between the two religions ſhould be 


kept up, I ſhall not here enquire. 


Ireland contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, partie wy preſ. 
byterians, anabaptiſts, 1 and methodiſts, who are all them 
connived at and tolerated, | | 

ARCBBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are four, 


Armagh, Dublin, Tuam, and Caſhell. 


* 


The biſhoprics are 18, viz, Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, — 
f . 7 
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Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, 
De — Waterford, Kilmore, and Killala. 7 ot 
LixcUaGE.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the Tame 
+ the Britiſh and Welch, and a dialect of the Celtic, which is made aſe 
115 the Scotch 1 oppoſite the Iriſh coaſts. It is, however, - 
in a great meaſure efaced by provincial alterations, but not ſo altered as 
v render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to each other. 
The uſage of the Iriſh Yay 2. occaſions among the common p. ple, Who 
ak both that and the Engliſh, a diſagreeable tone in ſpeaking, which 
Fuſ$ itſelf 3 the vulgar in general, and even among the better 
vt who do not underſtand Iriſh, It is probable, however, that a few 
hence the latter will be accounted among the dead languages.” 
LrARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] If we are to believe the fabulous 
iccounts of Ireland, learning flouriſhed there while ſhe was dormant in all 
the other parts of the globe. The truth 1s, that the Iriſh writers, in ſeveral 
branches of learning, arts, and ſciences, are equal to thoſe of their neigh- 
hours, Archbiſhop Uſher does honour to literature itſelf. Dean Swift, 
who was 2 native of Ireland, has perhaps never been equalled in the walks 
ef wit, humour, and ſatire. The ſprightlineſs of Parquhar's wit is well 
known to all lovers of the drama: and to particularize other Iriſh writers 
of learning and genius, many of whom are living at this day, would far 
exceed my bounds. 13 
UxivkZsITIEs. ] Ireland contains but one univerſũty (if a college can 
he called ſuch) which is that of Dublin, founded by queen Elizabeth, 
under the title of the College of the holy and undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin, with a power of conferring degrees of batchelors, maſters, and 
do. tors, in all the arts and faculties. At preſent it conſiſts of a provoſt, 
ven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, and ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, 
o have maintenance upon the foundation. The viſitors are the chan- 
celor, or vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, I have already mentioned the 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, g wolf-dogs in Ireland, and her 
exziption from all venomous animals. The Iriſh goſ-hawks and ger- 
falcons are celebrated for their ſhape and heauty. The mooſe-deer is thought 
to have been formerly a native of this iſland, their horns being ſometimes 
lag up of ſo great a ſize, that one pair has been found near eleven feet 
from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the left; but the greateſt natu- 
ral curioſity in Ireland is the Giant's Cauſeway in the — of Antrim, 
zwout eight miles from Colerain, which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Pococke, 
ate biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and antiquary. He ſays, 
* that he meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high water, to the diſtance 
0: 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low water it extended 60 
feet further upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. Upon meaſurin 
he eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from the cliff; and ſaw as muc 
more of it as the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is like that loſt 


in the water, 

«The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three 
des to eight, The eaſtern point where it joins the rock, terminates in a 
perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the pillars, ſome of 
which are 33 feet 4 inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or 
ſtones, lying one upon another, from ſix inches to about a foot in thick- 
nels; and what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, that 
tieir prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a 
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ledge, which holds them ther with the greateſt, | 
being concave on the other fide. and fittin * a 
© convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are from the 
to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of * joints 3 
which ſeparate very 7 and one may walk along upon the * 1 of 
ae as . as to ＋ edge of the aber | | Ae Ive hs 
« But this'is not the moſt ſingular part of this extras en 
the clifts themſelves being fill — furpriſin 5 l borrow 
is of black ſtone, to the height of about 60 feet, they are divided ar uz 
diſtances by ſtripes of reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement abs * 
inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is another frarum of the fndhlu 
ſtone, with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over this is ano 
ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of te 
red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillar, 
above theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty feet hiph; 
and, above this again, another ſtratum of upright pillars, riling in * 
places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others ages 
above it, where they are called the chimneys. The face of theſe che. 
tends about three Engliſh miles.” ws 44 
The cavities, the romantic proſpects, eataracts, and other pleafing and 
uncommon natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to 
be called rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been employed in deſeribin 
them. As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pha. 
Toe, or ſtone towers, found upon the coaſts, and ſuppoſed to be built by 
the Danes and Norwegians, who made uſe of them as ſpy- towers or barbi- 
cans, light-houſes or beacons. | AN En” 
CiT1iEs, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Dublin, the capital of 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. F Ireland, is in magnitude 
and the number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions; 
much about the ſize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles, 
It is built in the form of a ſquare, about two miles and a half long, and 
nearly as much in breadth, and 1s ſuppoſed to contain 140,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is ſituated 270 miles north-weſt of London, and 60 miles weſt 
from Holyhead, in North Wales, the uſual ſtation of the paſſage veſſels 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from 
the ſea, at the bottom of a large and ſpacious bay, to which it gives name, 
upon the river Liffey, which divides it almoſt into two equal parts, andis 
banked in through the whole length of the city, on both ſides, which form 
ſpacious quays, where veſſels below the firſt bridge load and unload before 
he merchants doors and warehouſes. A ſtranger upon entering the bay 
of Dublin, which is about ſeven miles broad, and in ſtormy weather ex- 
tremely dangerous, is agreeably ſurpriſed with the beautiful proſpect on 
each ſide, and the diftant view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, trom 
its Jow ſituation, makes no great appearance. The increaſe of Dublin, 
within 20 years laſt paſt, is incredible, and it is genetally ſuppoſed that 
4000 houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs ſince the reign af 
ueen Anne. This city in its appearance bears a near reſemblance to 
| 27 kg The houſes are of brick; the old ſtreets are narrow and mean, 
but many of the new ſtreets are more elegant and better planned than thoſe 
of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackville-ſtreet, which is ſometimes 
called the Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes are elegant, lofty, 
and yniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the whole at in 
equal diſtance from the fides. The 
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The river Liffey, though navigable for ſea veſſels as far as the cuſtom-. 
houſe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall, when compared to the Thames 
London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built of ſtone, in 
inen of that at Weſtminſter, and three others that have little to re- 
2 end them. Hitherto the centre of Dublin towards the cuſtom-houſe 
-rowded and inconvenient for commercial purpoſes ; but of late a new ' 
d has been opened, leading from Eſſex bridge to the caſtle, where the 
ud lieutenant reſides. A new 8 has lately been built upon the 
mot magnificent plan, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by lord Townſhend, 
he then lord lieutenant, and ſeveral other uſeful undertakings and em- 
relliſhments are in agitation. n GIF 
The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the river. 
They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four 
mttalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe ; from hence the caſtle and 
city guards are relieved _ They are ſaid to be the largeſt and com- 
pleateſt building of the kind in Europe. hte | | 
The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the 
year 1728, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dub- 
knfor ale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under 
the direction of the truſtees for the ue of the linen manufac- 
tory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility and gentry. - 
This national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, by preventing 
many frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch of 


trade, by which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom greatly 


enriche 
Stevens-Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, being one mile in circumfe- 
rence, It is partly laid out in gravel walks, like St. James's Park, with, 


trees on each fide, in which may be ſeen, in fine weather, a reſort of as 
nuch beauty, gaiety, and finery, as at any of the public places in England. 
Many of the houſes round the green are very ſtately, but a want of unifor- 
nity is obſervable throughout the whole. Ample amends will be made for 
this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Stevens-Green, now laid out 
ind partly built. The houſes being lofty, uniform, and carried on with 
fone as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of magnificence, 
not exeeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except Bath. 

The front of Trinity College, extending above zoo feet, is built of 
Portland ſtone in the fineſt taſte, , | 

The parliament houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, at the 
expence of 40,000 1. This ſuperb pile is in general of the Ionic order, 
and 1s at this day juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural beau- 
ties. The portico in particular is, perhaps, without parallel; the internal 
Iv have alſo many — and the manner in which the building is 
guted has been much admired. But one of the greateſt and moſt laud- 
able undertakings that this age can boaſt of, is the building of a ſtone 
vall about the breadth of a moderate ſtreet, a proportionable height, and 
three miles in length, to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter 
reſſels in ſtormy weather | 

Before I quit this ſubje it may be obſerved, that the public ereftions, 

this city, and all over the kingdom are the works of parliament, and 
executed at the national expence. They are numerous, they are ſub- 
tential; and they comprehend whatever is great and ſtriking in architec- 
ture, They are not the works of a year or two, hurried up by ſome 
| „5 a needy 
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needy individual upon a loſing contract, ſuitable to the confined ; 

a few citizens; but they are'the works of anage, they are — 2 
moſt liberal plan, the expence is unlimited, and, to the immortal 


of the Inſh government, their treaſury is always 5 for whatever ha 


-* 


the appearance of national improvement. Thus their canals, embank. 


ments, highways, bridges, churches, barracks, and. other public eg, 


| fees, are judiciouſly contrived and happily executed, 


The civil government of Dublin is. by a lord mayor, &c. the fame 4 
in London. Every third year, the lord mayor, and the 24 Companies 
virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, and it 


. Hberties, which they call riding the Franchiſes. . Upon this occaſion the 


citizens vie with each other, in ſhow and oſtentation, which is ſometine 
1283 of difagreeable conſequences to many of their families, I 


lin are two large theatres, that are generally well filled, and which. 


ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city are 18 par 
churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch ts, 
T meeting-houſes. 1 for methodiſts, 2 for quakers, and 16 
oman catholic chapels, A royal hoſpital like that at Chelſea, ſor ins- 
Uds; al ing-in hoſpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fine 
taſte; an hoſpital for lunatics, built by the famous-dean Swift, who him. 
ſelf died a lunatic ; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. 
It has, however, heen matter of ſurpriſe, that with all this ſpirit of 
national improvement, few or no inns are to be met with in Ireland, 
In the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities of 
Europe, there is not one inn that deſerves that name. This may, in 
ſome meaſure, be accounted for by the long, and ſometimes dangerous 
paſſage from Cheſter and Holyhead to Ireland, which prevents the gentry 
of England, with their families, from viſiting that iſland ; but as anex- 
cellent turnpike road has lately been made to Portpatrick in Scotland, 
from whence the paſſage is ſhort and ſafe, the road: of Ireland may by this 
means hecome more frequented, eſpecially when the rural beauties of that 
kingdom are more generally known. For though in England, France, and 
Italy, a traveller meets with views the moſt luxuriant and rich, he is ſome- 
times cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through the whole; but in thoſe 
countries of North Britain and Ireland, the ru mountains, whoſe 
tops look down upon the clouds, the extenſive lakes, enriched with bulky 
utands, the cavities, glens, cataracts, and other pleaſing and uncommon 
natural objects that frequently preſent themſelves in various forms and 
ſhapes, have a wonderful effect upon the imagination, and are pleaſi w 
the fancy of every admirer of nature, however rough or unadorned with 
artificial beauties. 2 
Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce, It lies 129 miles ſouth weſt of Dublin, and con, 
tains about 50,000 inhabitants, tuo thirds of whom are catholics. Cork, 
though deſtitute of walls, &c. is eſteemed a garriſan town, and has a 
military governor conſtantly appointed for it, which is in reality a fine- 
cure. Its haven is deep and well ſheltered from all winds ; but mall veſ⸗ 
ſels only come up to its quay, which ſtands about 7 miles up the river Lee, 
This is the chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and there is, per- 


haps, more beef, tallow, hides, and butter ſhipped off here, than in 


all the other ports of Ireland put together. Hence there is a great reſort 
of ſhips to this port, particularly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to 


Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iſlands, which put in here Y 
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us! ated complete: thai lad . Kinſale js.» populous and. fron town 
jb an excellont harbour, born cammerer and $1 * 
all this port is fumiſhed 9 — the navy royal.; dor 
Eine ee 
2 J ned next to Cor ſor riches, and ſhipping. 
commanded by Duncannan Fort, and an the weſt of. 
Tel. Limes is a: handſome, populous, cam IE II 
Are both. des net anf fun, Wannen on A 
Belfaſt. is a large ſeaport and trading zownt at the mouth ef. the Lagen 
ter, where it falls into:Carrickfergus bay, :Downpatrick has a floyriſh- 
jag linen manufacture. .Carricfergus(onKnackfe * © 
e capital town of the province, og har rgus).is-by ſomedeemgd 
3 Derry (or Landonde a gf harbant and able, Bet Binge 
Leck Foyl, l a drang Little city dae ee ee Langs 
mens 2 * manufactures, 
R . . ipping. 16 _ extreme north paxt of Ixe- 
aun. Donegal, the county: town of the f — ſight of each othef's 
auh of Tyrconnel):is a place of f dane ame: {othervaſe called the 
Auhich laſt mentianedplaces, — ey kent lent . 
Jizen and linen thread, — — — In the enk 
byits vaſt annual exportations of linen — Eng whale Finunpe: . 
eee importation denden into ne 
her ahſentees, leſa griveous to — Ls SromLrejand into Eogland by 
hdreland ins no | 1; E 
— — ran places, acopnling ta the,madern, jm- 
v comfortable ſinecures to — 1 miſqns, 15 m 
d C | 1 , vr onder, 
Ns Charter — :Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs. Caſtle, 
ne. Each of theſe — eniled wich — 5 HE 
io minions, who! hare pen providers from the b. 
la ſpeaki | : 1.45 r H d 
979 n kingdom, I muſt not 
to the eaſe and convenience of th ind bi was toy 2 yy 
tas not yet been followed Gr inhalutonts. Thür, laxiatle example 
ache method. of ng 2323 Britain, though it is well known, 
Kitational — * r innkeepers, &c. is a con- 
3 — * oppreſſive maxims of feudal 
rom the complexion of the 7 — _ much to expect 
fs of its wi .tae.prezent government, hie is giving daily 
3 8 — its humanity in the relief of the faboa. - 
uder this head, is in 2 — A nh fd of England 
* ou meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her chief 
couraged by the — oth, yarn, lawns, and cambrics, which are 
allowed to be exporte * = 4366s — Wool and bay yarn, are by law 
imugpled into other cou 2 and only, but great quantities of both are 
arte, beef, pork n =_ The other exports are horſes and black 
tllow, butter, ca; wer- es, ſome tanned leather, calf ſcins dried, 
3 —— ndles, cheeſe, ox, and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe-hair, 
kins, and furr 3 copper- ore, herrings, dried fh, rabbit 
ticulary , Ins, goat-tkins, ſalmon, and A few other par- 
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The Triſh, in general, complain of the vaſt diſadvantages unde 
their country 83 r! rohibition which does not —— 
eultivate to the full their — and iron manufactures or to — 
beſt of their natural ſituation and harbours. The Engliſh goveran „ 
wiſely relaxed ſomewhat in various particulars of late; but che Gn 
of wool to France can only be prevented * further exteiifion of 
rivileges. By means of this wool, the French have iſhed 0 
iderable manufactures in various parts of that kingdom, from» ? 
they greatly underſel the Engliſh at foreign markets. To fung 
. rivalſhip, as well as to prevent emigrations amongf the rich, ue 
want of employment, and other cauſes, are forced to croſs the A 
tic, it is greatly to be wiſhed, that the manufacture of Iriſh woot x 
be reſtored to its native channel. They even complain that the bat 
of their linen manufacture are now greatly abtidged by ihe vaſt; 
greſs made in the ſame by the Scots, and repeated attemps have & 
made to prove that their commercil diſcouragements are detriment 
England herſelf, and beneficial to her natural enemies. Whatever tn 
there may be in this complaint, it is certain that the Iriſh have cars 
their inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to an amazing de 
and that their lords lieutenants, and their court, have of late em 
them by their examples, and, while they are in that government, mak 
uſe of no other. | h max 5 | 
PuBLIC TRADING CoMPanies.] Of theſe I know none in Ire 
2s the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch; neither can the Dil 
ſociety for the encouragement of manufaQtures and | 
was incorporated in 1750. The linen-hall, however, that is erefted 
Dublin, is under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial hou 
Europe. | n , 2 | 
een AND GOVERNMENT.] Ireland is flill a dH 
though a dependent ſubordinate kingdom. It was only entitled the du 
nion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtile was no other than Don 
nus Hiberniz, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king Vi 
- when he aſſumed the title of king, which is recognized by act o pu 
ment in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now one a 
the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws ; fo Eng 
and Ireland are, on the other hand, diſtin kingdoms, and yet in gene: 
ee in their laws, For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry 
the laws of England were received and ſworn to by the Irich nation, alle | 
bled at the council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, plants im 


and governed, till continues in a ſtate of dependence, it mult necellu . 

— to, and be obliged by ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate thinks prop The 

to preſcribe. - «1 154 the 
Bur this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready 


diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it became neceſſary, ſome years ago, 
declare how that matter really ſtood : and, therefore, by ſtatute th 
George I. it is declared, that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be lu 
dinate to, and dependent upon, the 1mperial crown of -Great Britain 
being inſeparably united thereto ; and that the king's majeſty, ich u 
conſent of the lords and commons of Great Britain in parliament, 
wer to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. +, © — * c 
the | 


The conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it ſtands at pre | 
regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England F 
chief governor, wao generally goes by the name of lerd l 
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England by the king, whom he repreſents, but his power 

n 2 refrained, and in others N according to the 
ure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon this 
r pleature, a | . . 5 
» able office, his letters patent are publickly read in the council- 
"her, and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, the 
«hich is to be carried before him, is delivered into his hands, and 
: Fated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
hers of the privy council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a 
Funtat mace, and other officers of ſtate ; and he never appears publickl 
out being attended by a body of horſe-guards. Hence, with reſf 
ks authority, his train and ſplendor, their is no viceroy in Chriſtendo 
+ comesnearer to the grandeur and majeſty of a king. He has a ue 
ſed of the great officers of the crown; namely, the chancellor, trea- 
r, and ſuch of the archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and 
atemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. | The parliament here, 
well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is convened by the 
ws writ; and generally fits once every ſecond year. It conſiſts, as in 
wand, of a houſe of lords and commons. Of the former, many are 
in or Britiſh peers or commons of Great Britain; a few are papiſts, 
cannot fit without being properly qualified; and the number of 
ons amount to about 300. The laws are made by the houſe of 
and commons, after which they are ſent to England for the royal 
grobation ; when, if approved of by his majeſty and council, they 
the great ſeal of England, and are returned. 
for the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland four 
n held annually for the deciſion of cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, 
chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high- 
ifs of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, but are 
"nominated by the lord-lieutenant. From this general view it appears 
a . eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame in Ireland 
n England, 
Rvexves.] In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
perry duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to 
ſicular purpoſes ; but there is beſides this a private revenue ariſing 
the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeiture for treaſon and felony, 
bge of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part of the caſual-re- 
me, not granted by parliament ; and in this the crown has the ſame 
ited property that a ſubject has in his own freehold. The extent of 
it revenue is perhaps a ſecret to the public. | 
The public revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a 
an ferling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly that about 70,000 1. 
Pinted in penſions, and a great part to abſentees. Very large ſams 
Ub granted by their own parliament for more valuable purpoles, the 
porement of their country and civil:zing the people, ſuch as the inland 
gon, bridges, highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant ſchools 
— particulars, which do honour to the wiſdom and patriotiſm of 
* puliament. f 
- it1salſo a happy circumſtance for the Iriſh, that the revenues 
u for the ſupport of their government, and other purpoſes, are 
= Wh ſo much eaſe as to the ſcarcely felt by the copic... Their 
ne not ſaddled with heavy taxes, nor their trade with foreign 
N * cramped by innumerable duties. Hence the amazing low 

ol almolt every article of general conſamption; many of which, as 
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. ſoap, candles, &c. are ſo low as to tempt coaſting veſſels to 1 
into Britain. Good claret wine. is ſold in the metropolis 212 0 
e ſhillings à bottle, and other liquors proportionably ay 
Butcher's meat, though now on the riſe, is ſold at two pence Per poy 
thrkies at a nce, and other poultry at a trifling expence, I 
ublin theſe golden days ſeem moſtly over, proviſions, Curing the 
twenty years, having gradually, role to double the original prince, 
© Corns.] What the ancient coins of the Iriſh were, is now am 
of mere curioſity and great uncertainty. At preſent the coins of ls 
are the ſame with thoſe of England, (the Iriſh having nb mint) butt 
differ in their denomination, an Engliſh ſhilling paſſing id Fels 
thirteen pence, and ſo of the other Engliſh coins. See the table aft 
at the end of the book. | 10 e 
M1LitaRyY 5TRENGTH.] Thoſe parts of Ireland that are malt 
cultivated, contain numbers of inhabitants that have very lite 
either of divine or human laws, and regular forces are abſo wy bo 
for reaping them in order, witneſs the inſurreRions of the Whit b 
and other banditti, who are inſtigated by their prieſts. For thel 
other purpoſes 16,000 Britiſh troops are generally quartered in bel 
where they are maintained and paid upon the Iriſh eitabliſhment, It 0 
not, however, appear, that the bulk of the Iriſh catholics are fond 
' revolution in government, as few or none of them joined Thurty 
_ deſcent upon Carrickfergus, or took any part with the pretendery 
laft rebellion. 1 | 
Hisrokv.] The Iriſh monks have formed a more regular plat 
ancient hiſtory, - for their own nation, than is to be met with wa 
countries, and with ſuch plauſibility, that it has been adepted by ms 
conſiderable learning in that kingdom. Tehy have carried up a luc 
of great, wiſe, and learned kings, almoſt to the time of the food, 
they have made Ireland flouriſhin arts and ſciences, ally tho 
— long before they were known in Egypt, or Greece, Wal 
wever after the Auguſtatage, have mentioned the Iriſh, as beng 
better than ſavages, and the moſt credible of the modern hilt f be; 
of them as being, in the beginning of the 15th century, a nationd 
rians, though it may be admitted that, before this period, ſome aft 
monks and clergy, who had travelled into other parts of Kurope, 
holy and learned men. : WM 
That the northern parts of Ireland were peopled from the well 1 
land, as being a far more inviting ſoil, is more than probable, 1d 
| Ukely that emigrations from other parts of 2 might mingk 
e aboriginal Iriſh ; but hiſt ives us no. ſure lights, 5 03 
matters. Sir James Ware, the beſt of the Iriſh antiquaties, and 
pf great learning and candour, ſpeaks with high contempt of the a 
before they were converted to chriſtianity, by St. Patrick, a voi 
Who died in 493. After this they were occaſionally invaded by the 4 
kings of England, but in the year 295 and 798 the Danes and No a 
. Gr as they were called, the Faſterlis s, invaded the coalts of 
and were. the firſt who erected tone edifices in that kingdom. * ny 
Vitations of the Iriſh, till that time, were of hurdles covered wor 
and ruſhes, and a very few of ſolid timber. The natives, Publ 
_ defended themſelves bravely againſt, the Eaſterlings, who * : 0 11 
Waterford, Limeric, Wexford and Cork, but they reſided * 
Dublin, or in its neighbourhood, which, bygthe did Lil, 52 
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dor the Land of Strangets. The natives, abdut the year 962, 
Eu have called to their aſſiſtance the Anglo Saxon king Edgar, who 
”. 4 confiderable maritime power, and this might have given oc- 
1 for his clergy to call him king of great part of Ireland, It is cer- 
cat Dublin was about that time a flouriſhing city, and that the na- 
Iriſh gave the Eaſterlings ſeveral defeats, though ſupported by their 
men from the continent, the iſſe of Man, and the Hebrides, 
Though the uſe of letters had m_— this time introduced into Ire- 
1 yet its hiſtory is ſtill very confuſed. We know, however, that it 
\ #rided among ſeveral petty princes, and that Henry II. of England, 
«oked at their piracies, and their aſſiſting his enemies, by the inſti- 
on of the pope, had reſolved to ſubdue them. A opt 6 no offered 
ut the year 1168, Dermot Mac Murrough, king Leinfter, an 
oreſfive tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours, and carried off the 
ef a petty prince, O'Roirk, A confederacy being formed againſt 
| under Roderic O'Connor, (who it ſeems was the paramount king of 
lind) he was driven from his country, and took refuge at the court 
Henry II. who promiſed to reſtore him upon taking an oath of fealty 
the crown of England for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending 
lim, who were very numerous. Henry, who was then in France, re- 

xended Dermot's caſe to the Englith barons, and era! to 
wugbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz Stephen, and Maurice Fitz 
ad. Theſe noblemen undertook the expedition upon much the ſame 
ſaciples as the Norman and Breton lords did the 3 of England 
der William I. and Strongbow was to marry Dermot's daughter Eva. 


169, the adventurers reduced the towns of Wexford and aterford ; 
| the next year Strongbow arriving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his 
mage was celebrated, att | 

Thedeſcendants of the Danes continued ſtill poſſeſſed of Dublin, which, 


er ſome ineffeftual oppoſition made by king O'Connor, was taken and 
dered by the Engliſh foldiers, but Mac 'Furkil, the Daniſh king, 
ſaped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Henry IT. became 
Abus of earl Strong bow, ſeized upon his eſtates in England and Wales, 
(recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh, about the ſame time, to 
e mount of about 60,000, beſieged Dublin, under king O'Connor; but 
bough all Strongbow's Iriſh friends and allies had now left him, and the 
ly was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Irifh to raiſe the fiege 
i greatloſs, and going over to England he appeaſed Henry by ſwearing 
Aut to him and his heirs, and reſigning into his hands all the Iriſh cities 
ad forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac Turkil returnin 
tha great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was killed 
the — and in him ended the race of Eaſterling princes in Ireland. 
In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldiers, 
d the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Waterford: and not 
Ml all the petty princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Ulſter, but 
great king Roderic O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended 
Wit O'Connor's ſubmiſſion included that of Uliter, and that confequently 
"2 the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected 
keep 2 magnificent court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where he 
Fcelled out the eſtates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had done 
n Enyland to his Engliſh nobility, He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration 
1 Dublin, as near as poſſible to that of England, to which he returned 
#1173, having firſt ſettled an Engliſh colony from Briſtol in Dublin 
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with all the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters which he a 
of Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flouriſ Tun 
conqueſt of Ireland was effected by the Engliſh almoſt wich zu mus 
as that of Mexico was by the Spaniards, and for much the fame 1 
the rude and unarmed ftate of the natives, and the differences tha, 
vailed among their princes or leaders. 7 . 
Henry gave the title of Lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in f 
went over in perſon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman ood 
made a very ill uſe of their power, and — themſelves hate, 
the Iriſh, who were otherwiſe very well diſpoſed towards the Bu 
Richard I. was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay much x 
to the affairs of Ireland, but wag oa, after his acceſſion, made ans 
for his former behaviour towards the Iriſh. He enlarged his father; 
of introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he ena 
that part of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter which was within 
Engliſh pale, into twelve counties. I find, however, that the deſcend 
of the ancient princes in other places paid him no more than a noni 
ſubjection. They governed by their old Brehon laws, and exerciſe 
acts of ſovereignty within their own ſtates ; and indeed this was pred 
much the caſe ſo late as the reign of James I. The unſettled rey 
Henry III. his wars, and captivity, gave the Iriſh a very mean opii 
of the Engliſh government during his reign; but they ſeem to | 
continued quiet under his ſon Edward I. Gaveſton, the favour 
of Edward II. acquired great credit while he ated as Lieutenant of | 
land, but the ſucceſſes of the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, had alm 
proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, and ſuggeſted to the li 
the idea of transferring their allegiance from the kings of England 
Edward Bruce, king Robert's — That prince accordingly invade 
Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to the Engliſh governors, u 
armies, and _ upported by his brother in perſon, he was adult 
crowred king at Dundalk, and narrowly miſſed Lis maſter of Dublif 
The younger Bruce ſeems to have been violent in the exerciſe of by 
ſovereignty, and he was at laſt defeated and killed by Bermingham ti 
Engliſh general. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great mode 
ration, and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that country. 
But during the minority of Edward III. the commotions were agu 
renewed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and dilgra 
on the fide of the Engliſh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in wiu 
the Engliſh inhabitants had no inconfiderable ſhare. A ſucceſion « 
vigorous, brave governors, however, at laſt quieted the inſurgents; at 
about the year 1361, prince Lionel, ſon to Edward III. 7 T 
the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent over to govern Ireland, and, if polubi 
to reduce its inhabitants to an entire conformity with the laws of Eng 
land. In this he made a great progreſs, but did not intirely accomplu 
it. It appears, at this time, that the Iriſh were in a very flounihing 
condition, and that one of the greateſt grievances they complained of 
was, that the Engliſh ſent over nen of mean birth to goyern them, 1 
1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of his deſpotic ſchemes i 
England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſed over to lreland 
with an army of 34,000 men well armed and appointed. As he made 
no uſe of force, the Iriſh looked upon his preſence to be a bigh compli- 
ment to their nation, and admired the magnificence of his court. Ni. 
chard, on the other hand, courted them by all the arts he could * 
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Abetowed the honour of knighthood on their chiefs. In ſhort, he 
tar ſo as to entirely 425 6 affectiong. In 1399, Richard being 
ben deſpotic in En land, undertook a freſh expedition into Ireland to 
enge the death of his lord lieutenant, the earl of March, who had been 
Med by the wild Iriſh. His army again ſtruck the natives with conſter- - 
non, and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. It was during this 
-Jition that the duke of Lancaſter landed in England, and Richard - 
his return finding himſelf deſerted, and that he could not depend 
*n the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his rival. TAY NW ,. 
he Iriſh, after Richard's death, ftill retained a warm affeQtion for 
e houſe of York, and upon the revival of that family's claim to the 
own, embraced its cauſe. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the 
own of England did not reconcile them to his title, as duke of Lan- 
afer, and the Triſh readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be 
he young earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, but for this 
ther paid dear, being defgnted in their attempt to invade England. This 
male them ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joining Perkin Warbeck, not- 
vitk{2nding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of York, ſecond ſon of 
ward IV. He was, however, at laſt recognized as king -/ the Iriſh, 
md in the preceding pages the reader may learn the event of his hiſtory. 
Henry, however, behaved with moderation towards his favourers, and 
u contented with requiring the Iriſh nobility to take a freſh oath of 
alegiance to his government This lenity had the deſired effect, durin 
tle adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of Surry, an 
the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. governed Ireland by ſupporting its 
dies againſt each other, but they were tampered with by the emperor 
Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural ſ6n, the duke of Rich- 
nend, his lord lieutenant. This did not prevent the Iriſh from breaking 
out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz Gerald, who had been 
lord deputy, and who was won over by the emperor, but was at laſt 
hanged at Tyburn. After this, the houſe of Auſtria found their account 
in their quarrels with England, to form a ſtrong party among the Iriſh, 
About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre- 
texſions on the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a ſtrong party 
mong the Iriſh themſelves. It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what the 
conſequence of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that the 
li had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had 
litterto aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He there- 
fore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with the 
Kauve Inſh, who thought that allegiance was not Ho to a lord; and to 
ſpeak the truth, it was ſomewhat ſurprizing that this expedient was not 
tought of before. It produced a more perſect ſubmiſſion of the native 
a to Henry's government than ever had been known, and even O' Neil 
who pretended to be ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, 
wore allegiance to Henry, who created him earl of Tyrone. . 
The pope, however, and the princes of the houſe &f Auftria, by re- 
uting money, and ſometimes ſending over troops to the Iriſh, ſtill kept 
heit intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of men 
v their armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe. 
T 5 created inexpreſlible difficulties to the Engliſh government, even in 
te reign of Edward VI. but it is remarkable that the reformation tool: 
Pace in the Engliſh part of Ireland with little or no oppoſition. The 
ſeem to have beea very quiet during the reign of queen Mary, but 
9a 24 they 
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The lord deputy. Mountjoy, who, ſucceeded Effex, was the dl ti 
liſhman who gave a mortal blow to the practices Sn aards in I. 
land by defeating. them and che Iriſh before inſale, and, brig = 

Tyrone priſoner to England, where he was pardoned by queen Ez 
in 1602. This lenity, ſhewn to ſuch an offender, is a prof o e 
ful. apprehenſions Elizabeth had from the popiſty, intereſt in fl 
James I. confirmed the poſſeſſions of tlie Irifh ; hut fuck — ry 
of the pope and the Spanjards, that the earls of Tyrone and Tyromed 
and their, party, planned a new rebellion, and, attempted tq ſeize the 
caſtle of Dublin; but their plot being diſcovere: cherche fed youd 
ſeas. They were not idle abroad; for in 1608 they inſtigated , 
Calim O'Dogharty to a freſh rebellion by promiſing him — ſupplies 
of men and money from Spain, Sir Calim was Killed in the dilpats, 
and his adherents were taken and executed. The attainders bf the Inh 
rebels which paſſed in the reigns of james and Elizabeth, veſted in the 
crown 51 1 acres, in the ſeveral counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, 
Coleraine, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh; and enabled the king 
to make that proteſtant plantation in the north of Ireland, which now, 
from the moſt rebellious province of the kingdom, is the moſt quiet and 
reaped. by 5 | 4 ; +: (467 had oh te 

Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and neceſſary they mi 
operated fatally for the Engliſh in the reign of Charles ＋ The Inf 
Roman-catholics, in general, were influenced by their prieſts to hope nc 
only to repoſſeſs the lands of their forefathers, but to reſtore the popil 
— * in Ireland. They therefore entered into a deep and deteſtable 
conſpiracy for maſſacring all the Engliſh proteſtants in that kingdom, 
In this they were encouraged by the unhappy, diſſentions that broke 
out between the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland, 
Their bloody plan being diſcoyered by the Engliſh government at Dub- 
lin, prevented that city from falling into their hands, They howerer 

tly executed, in 1641, their hotrid ſcheme of maſſacre: but author 

— not agreed, as to the numbers who were murdered; — they 
have been exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of whom hare 
mounted the number of the ſufferers to 40,000; other accounts f 
of 10,000. or 12,000, and ſome have even diminiſhed that number. 
What followed in conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of 
Ireland by Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh papiſs 
upon themſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of England. It is certain that 
they ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during thereign of Chart 
II. His popiſh ſucceſſor and brother, even after the Revolution took 
place, found an aſylum in Ireland ; and was encouraged to hope, that by 
the afliſtance of the natives there, he might remount his throne : but ks 
was deceived, and his own puſillanimity co-operated with his Arbe 
ment. He was driven out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the bare 
of the Boyne, the only victory that ever William gained in 1 
James, it is true, fought at the head of an undiſciplined rabble, Fren 
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has enabled the Iriſh to know their own ſtrength and importance, to which 
mz accidental circumſtances have concurred, All her ports are now 
ajened for the exportation of woot and woollen yarn to any part of Great- 
Lan And of late years acts of parliament have been occaſionally 
for pricey the importation of falt- beef, pork, butter, cattle, and 
allow, from Ireland to Great Britain. . 5 

How far the Tate act for tendering parliaments in Ireland octennial - 
tay operate to its benefit, is as yet impoſſible to be determined: in all 
zypearance, it will create a very material alteration in the civil policy of 

at kingdom, and will prove to be by no means for the benefit of that 
ndependency upon England which is ſo much the idol of the Iriſh patriots. 
tis likewiſe to be apprehended, that the octennial returns of general 
eeftions, may have a fatal effect upon the morals of the labouring people, 
vis too often ſeen in England, where induſtry flouriſhes moſt in thoſe 
places (witneſs Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield) which fend no 
members to the Britiſh parliament. Age | 

| might here conclude the geography and hiſtory of Great Britain and 
Ireland, were it not that ſeveral ſmaller iſlands are under the allegiance 
of the crown of England, and having local privileges and. diſtinctions, 
could not be compre enged under à more general head. In treating of 
them therefore I ſhall deviate from'my common method, but obſerve 
brevity as much as the ſubje& will permit. | | 
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ISLE OF MAN. 


TY IS is not the Mona mentioned by Tacitus, Some think that it 
L fakes its name from the Saxon word Marg (or among) becauſe 
hing in St. George's Channel, it is at an equal diſtance from the king- 
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% Before his act took place, members, once choſen, ſat in the honſe of commons during 
ral that there were no new pagliaments; except vpon the acceſſion of the prince to the 
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| kingdoms may be ſeen from this iſland. The air here is wholefome, a4 


_ abound with ſea-fow! ; and the puffins, which breed in rabbit-holes, are 


being the ſtorehouſe of ſmugglers, which it was till within theſe few years, 
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doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but Mona ſeemb ty Macher, 
à genericaF name with the. ancients for any detached iſland Th, rh 
from north to ſouth is about thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fifter, 
and the latitude of the middle of the iſland is fifty-four degrees, finee! 
minutes, north. It is ſaid, that on a clear, day, the three Britannic 
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the climate, only making allowance for the ſituation, pretty much the 
ſame as that in the north of England, for which it does not Uiffer much 
in other reſpects. The hilly parts are barren, and the champain fruit 
in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge 
of mountains Which as it were divides the iſland, both proteci and 
ſertilizes the vallies, where there is food paſturage. 'The 28 
inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, which is faif 
and hardy; nor are they troubled with any noxious animals. The cba: 


almoſt 2 lump of fat, and efteemed very delicious. It is faid that this 
ifland abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, though unwrought, u 
are the quarries of marble, ſlate and ftone, _ © =” 
The Iſle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns on the 
ſea coafts. Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland; and the ſeat of 
its government; Peele, which, of late years, begins to flouriſh; Doug. 
las, which has the beſt market and beſt trade in the iſland, as well 2 
the richeſt and moſt populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, 
and its fine mole extending into the ſea; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſider. 
able commerce on account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride 
ſafe from all winds excepting the north-eaſt. 'The reader, by throwing 
his eyes on the map, may ſee how conveniently this iſland is fituated for 


to the inexpreſſible prejudice of his majeſty's revenue ; and this neceſſarily 
leads me to touch upon the hiſtory of the iſland. ! 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas which I have 
before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief force 
was here collected, from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great. 
Britain, and Ireland. The kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory; 
and though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know 
but a few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages maſters 
of thoſe ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, 
a ſpirited prince, having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſupeneiity 
of Man, and obliged Owe, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord 

amount. It ſeems to have continued, either tributary or in Pro ny 
of the kings of Scotland, trll it was reduced by Edward I. and the king 
of England, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the iſland; 
though we find it ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh princes, in 
the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſe ſal the laſt queen of the 1ſland, and 
beftowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury, His family 
being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, and the patronage of the 
biſhopric, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that being forfeited, 
upon Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls of Derby, enjoyed it, 
till, bv failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of Athol, who 
married the ſiſter of the late lord Derby. Reaſons of ſtate rendered it 
neceſſary for the crown of Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſtoms and 
iſland from the Athol family, and the bargain was completed, by * - 
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e paid to the duke in 1265. The duke however retains his terxi- 
ww 2 in the iſland, t oak the form of its government is altered, 
ind he king has now the ſame rights, powers, and prerogatives, as the 
duke formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain, many of their 
.ncient conſtitutions and cuſtoms, _ dps Ch. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Man 1s that of the urch of r we 
The king has now the nomination of the biſhop, whois called bi op of 
godor and Man; and he enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre-emnences * - 
of other biſhops, but does not ſit in the Britiſh houſe of peers, his ſee 
never haying been erected into an Engliſh barony. The eccleſiaſtical 

vernment is well kept up in this iſland, and the livings are comfortable. 
he language, which is called the Manks, and is ſpoken by the common 

le, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mixture of other languages. 
1 New Teſtament and Common Prayer Book have been tranſlated into 
the Manks language. The natives, who are {aid to amount to above 
20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable, - The better ſort 
live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched; and their 2 
read is made of oatmeal. The products for exportation conſiſt of wool, 
hides, and tal low /; which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for com- 
modities they may have occaſion for from other parts. Before the ſeuth 
promontory of Man, is a little iſland called the Calf of Man: it is 
about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about 
two furlongs broad. a : 

This iſland affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary. 
They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments of 
ancient, braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of 
pure gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and ſeem to indicate the ſplen- 
dor of its ancient poſſeſſors. 
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| forbear to mention in this place the iſles of ANGLESEY and WIGHT, 
the firſt being annexed to Wales, and the other to Hampſhire, Alſo the 
SCILLY ISLES, or rather a cluſter of dangerous rocks, to the numberof 
140, lying about 3o miles from the Land's End in Cornwall, of which 
county they are reckoned a part. | 4 

In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands ſubje& to England; theſe are 
Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark ; which, though they lie much 
nearer to the coaſt of Normandy, than to that of England, are within the 
dioceſe of Wincheſter, They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's 
bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Bri- 
tanny, The computed diftance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues; 
between that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and between the fame and 
Alderney, nine leagues, 


| JERSEY was known to the Romans; and lies fartheſt within the bay 
in 49 degrees, 7 minutes north latitude, and in the ſecond degree 26 
minutes welt longitude, 18 miles weſt of Normandy. The north ſide is 
nacceſible through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the water; the 

gher land in its midland part is well planted, and abounds with orchards, 
tom which is made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The val- 
lies are fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattleand ſheep. 
The inhabitants geglect tillage too much, being intent upon the a” 

| 0 
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of cyder, the improvement of commerce, arid partiellarty the Mantge 

e of fockings. The hotiey in is remarkably fine; and ths 
and is well füpplied with fiſh and wild-fow? almoſt of every kind, fore 
of both being pecullar to the iſland, and very delicious. 

. The idand is not above twelve miles in length, hut the air js fs Glu. 
drious, chat in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſinef fo, 
a phyffcian. The inhabitants in number are about'20,000 and are d. 

ded into twelve pariſhes, The capital town is St. Helier, Which con. 
fins about 400 houſes, and makes a handfome appearanee. The pro. 
perty of this iſfand belonged formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family 
who have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave protection ts 
Charles II. both when king and prince of Wales, at a time when no 
art of the Britith dominions durft recognize him. The language of the 
habitants is French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh wards, 
Knit ffockings and caps form their ſtaple commodity, bur they carry ona 
confiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and difpoſe of their 
in the Mediterranean. The governor is n by the crown of | g- 
land, but the civil adminiſtration reſts with the baillf aſſiſted by twelye 
jurats. As this iſland is the principal remain of the duchy of Normandy 
pending on the kings of England, it preſerves the old feudal forms, 


and particularly the aſſembly of ſtates, which is as it were a miniature of 
the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward I. 


GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north: eas, 
and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt ; but has only ten 
Hhes, to which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes bei 
united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, 
having one a-piece. Tho? this is a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, 
yet it is far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it {6 
populous. - It abounds in cyder ; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but 
want of firing is the greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. 
The only harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two 
forts, one called the Old-Caftle, the other Caſtle- Cornet. Guernſey is 
likewiſe part of the ancient Norman patrimon ). | 


ALDERNEY is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the 
neareſt of all theſe iſſands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous 
in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſate, and 
has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. This iſland is healthy, and the 


foil is remarkable for a fine breed of cows. 


SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey; the inhabitants are 
long-lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life. - The 
inhabitants of the three laſt mentioned iſlands are thought to be about 
20,000, The _— of all the four iſlands is that of the church of 

2 | 


England, though 


rmerly the inhabitants were Calviniſts. 
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France. 

the north ; by Germany, 

ranean and the Pyrenean mountains, 

and by the Bay 0 Biſcay, weſt. | * Meth wins hc 
Divisioxs.] This kingdom is divided, and the dimenſtons of the 

ſeveral parts diſtinQlyſpecified in the following table, by Mr. Templeman. 


1 * e * 8 ) | 
| Countries Names. | Square ; | . — 
Miles. > : Chief Cities. 
France. WY e | 
_ [ vrtaunois 22,0 f 2300 r8c]|Orlcans I 
Guienne 11,800] 216} 120; Jourdeaux 
Gaſcoigne | $8,800] 125] qgcjAux or A | 
Languedoc 13,375] 200] 115} Thoulouſe 
Lyonnols | 12,500] 275] 13<]Lyons | 
Champagne | 10,060] 1 110 Rheitas | 
| Bretagne | 9,20a| 170] r105|Rennes q 
Normandy 8,200] 155] 85 Rouen | 
Papiſls \ Provence 6,800] 95 92jAix 
] Burguody 6,700! 150] 86 Dijon 
Dauphine 5,8200 107] 900 Grenoble | 
Ille of France $,200| loo] 85 Parra E. „ | 
Franche Compte | 4,000| 1 6c|Beſancon | 
Picardy 3,650 | fac 8% Amiens 5 | 
LRouſillon 1.4⁰⁰ 500 Perpignan N 
uu. 191,095 | 
To theſe may be added ſeveral fine provinces, which, ſinee the Reformatio 
have been annexed to ths ovetgrown kingdom dy marriage, purchaſe, or] 
conqueſt, viz, part of the Netherlands, which will be found under the ti 
Netherlands, the duchy of Lorrain, the countrirs of Alſace, Lower Navarre 
and the iſland of Corſica ; but the city of Avignon, with tht Venaiſſin, 
was, in 1574 ceded to the Pope. 5 : CN a. 


— — 
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NauE anp CLIMATE.) France took its name from the Francs, a 
German nation, who conquered the Gauls, the ancient inhabitants. 
By its fituation it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps in the world 
and well fitted for every purpoſe both of r and commerce ; and 
ſince the beginning of the 15th century, the inhabitants have fally 
availed themſelves of their natural advantages. The air, particularly 
that of the interior part of the kingdom, is in general mild and whole- 
ſome ; but ſome late authors think-it is not near fo ſalubrious as is 

tended ; and it muſt be acknowledged that the French have been but — 


-- n 


ever, the winters are more inten 


there in vaſt plenty. 


the Rhone, the Garonne, and t 


— 


99% . FRANCK:- 7 
ſucceſsful in giving the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe prepoſleſio : 
favour of thei — country. It muſt be owned, that their Wade, 
more clear and ſettled than in e In the northern provi * 
! ly cold, and the inhabitants not ſo well 

ſupplied with firing, which in France is chiefly of wood. 

Sol AND WATER.) France is happy in an excellent foil, which 
e corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of ther 

its have a higher flavour than thoſe of En land; but neither their pal. 
turage or tillage are comparable to ours. The heats in many parts bury 
up the ground, ſo that it has no verdure, and the ſoil barely produces a 
much rye and cheſnuts, as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but the 
chief misfortune attending the French ſoil is, that the inhabitants karin 
but a precarious ſecurity in their own property, do not apply themſelves 
ſufficiently to cultivation and agriculture. Nature, however, has done 
wonders for them, and both animal and vegetable productions are found 


The French have of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs arifing from 
their precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies of agri- 
culture, and propoſing premiums for its improvement, as in England; 
but thoſe expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular in- 
ſtances, can never become of national -utility in any but a free country, 
where the huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour. It 
muſt at the ſame time be admitted, that * French exceed perhaps the 
Engliſh themſelves in the theory of agriculture. No nation is better 

lied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water ; of which 
inhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and engines, for all 
the conveniencies of life. I ſhall afterwards ſpeak of their canals and 
mineral waters. 6 

MovunTains.] The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are, 
'The Alps, which divide France from Italy. The Pyrenees, which divide 
France from Spain. Vauge, which divides Lorrain from Burgundy and 
Alſace. Mount Jura, which divides Franche Compte, from Switzerland. 
The Cevennes, in the province of Languedoc; and Mount Dor, in the 
province of Auvergne. 9 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The 2 rivers in France are the Loire, 

e Seine. The Loire takes its courſe 
north and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its ſource tothe 
ſea at Nantes, computed to run about 5 miles. The Rhone, which 
riſes in Switzerland, flows on ſouth-weſt to Lyons, and then returns on due 
ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean, below Arles. The Garonneriſes 
in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt, north-eaſt, and has 
a communication with the Mediterranean by means of a canal, the work 
of Louis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the north-welt, 
viſiting Troyes, Paris and Rouen, in its way, and falls into the Engliſh 
channel at Havre. To theſe we may add, the Soane, which falls into 
the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, which diſcharges itſelf into the Bay 
of Biſcay at Rochfort, The Rhine, which riſes in Swiſſerland, is the 
eaſtern boundary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle 
and the Sarte in its paſſage. The Somme, which runs yorth-weſt through 
Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh channel below Abbeville, The Var, 
which riſes in the Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing France from Italy, falls 
into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. The Adour runs from caſt to 
welt, through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below Rayon 
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The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and conveniency, which ariſes | 
v France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully improved by the artificial - 
nner and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, and completed in 1680: 
i wasintended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediter- 
-anean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; but though it was 
carried on at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, 
nd even through a mountain in one place, it has not anſwered that per- 

- By, the canal of Calais, travellers eaſily paſs by water from thence 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Y per, and other places. The canal 
of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a courſe of 18 leagues, to the 
-nmenſe benefit of the public and the royal revenue. France abounds 
vith other canals of the like kind, which render her inland navigation 
nerpreſibly commodious and beneficial. Ann. 

Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a hill 
near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
1 Iſoire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which, if you throw a 
fone, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. 

MinzRAL WATERS AND RE- } The waters of Bareges, which lie 

MARKABLE SPRINGS, . { near the borders of Spain, under the 
Prrenean mountains, have of late been preferred to all the others of 
France, for the recovery of health. The beſt judges think, however, 
that the cures performed by them, are more owing to their accidental 
ſucceſs with ſome great perſons, and the falubrity of the air and foil, 
than the virtues ofthe waters. The waters of Sultzbach in Alſace, cure 
the palſey, weak nerves; and the ſtone. At Bagueiis, not far from Ba- 
reges, are ſeveral wholeſome minerals and baths, to which people reſort 
35 to the Engliſh baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forges in Normandy is 
celebrated for its mineral waters, and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel 
and obſtructions. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real or 
pretended mineral wells in France, therefore I muſt omit them, as well 
4 many remarkable ſprings; but there is one near Aigne in Auvergne, 
which boils violently, and makes a noiſe like water thrown. on lima; 
it has little or no taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and the birds that 
Tink of it die inſtantly, 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of 
gold and filver. Alſace has mines of ſilver and copper, but they are too 
expenſive to be wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and coal, are 
found in many parts of the kingdom. Britanny abounds in mines of iron, 
copper, tin, and lead.. At Laverdau in Cominges, there is a mine of 
chalk, At Berry there is a mine of oker, which ſerves for melting of 
netals, and for dying, particularly the beſt drab-cloths; and in the pro- 
nnce of Anjau are ſeveral quarries of fine white ſtone. Some excellent 
turquoiſes (the only gem that France produces) are found in Languedoc; 
ud great care is taken to keep the mines of marble and free-ſtone open 
al over the kingdom u 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL no- France abounds in excellent 

DUCTIONS BY SEL AND LAND. roots, which are more proper for 
ou3s than thoſe of England. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and Fad; 
ey are more plentifus and in ſome places better than in England; they 

"118, next to their vines, the chief object of their culture. The province 
0 Caſtinois produces great quantities of ſaſlron. The wines of Cham- 
Pagve, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces of France, 

LN are 
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0 ſo well known, that they need only to be mentioned. It 6.0, 
to obſerve, that though they differ very ſen tibi R — 
dies, yet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſe uf Champagne, 
gundy, Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniacg and dent 

fe codnſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome op 
Other of them is not adapted. Oak, elm, aſſi, anilLother timber owns, | 
In England, is found in ; 'but-is is aid, that the-internal any 
the Kingdom begin to feel the want of fuel. A great deal of falt 

nt Rhee, and about Rochſort an the coaſt of Saintoign. Languedoc 
duces an herb called kali which When burnt makes excellent PVP 

The French formerly were famous ſor hortieulture, — 
t 


ſent far inferior to the Engliſſi both in the m | and .difpaftin 
of their gardeas. Prunes and capers ——————— 
Toulon. FED 1 * i | 
France contains few animals either wild: ori tame, chat ate hot U 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, 'black: cattle, ad 
ſheep, are far inferior to the'Engliſh; nor is the Wool of their ſheep 
fine. The hair and ſkin of the chamois, or, mountain goats, are mar 
valuable than-thoſe of England. We know of nodifference-betwees th 
marine productions of France and thoſe of England, but that the forme 
z not ſo well ſerved, even on their ſea-coafts, with falt water M. 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, 2 If ve believe then 
© CUSTOMS, AND - DIVERSIONS, be D'Eſpilly and other 
French writers, France contains 22,000,000 of inhabitants; hut the al. 
-culation is certainly overſtrained by at leaſt :6,000;000, and of the n. 
mainder near 200,000 are eccleſiaſties. I :ſhall-not diſpute "the-popu- 
louſneſs of France in former times, but it is certain chat 2 of 


Ber natives, and thoſe too the moſt uſeful: to the public; have, during the 
laſt and preſent century, been greatly reduced, firſt, by the revocation off 
the edict of Nantes“, by Lewis XIV. and other religious perſecution; 

' econdly, by her perpetual-wars ; thirdly by her emigrants to ber colo- 
nies. Some writers make perhaps their numbers too Iow, when they f 
them at 13,000,000. It is evident however that there is a great defefiof 


ulation in their interior provinces. — 
he French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighboun; 
but they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations 
in general from bodily deformities. The ladies are eelebrated more for 
ck peightiy wit than perſonal beauty; the peaſantry in geiſeral ar 
remarkably ordinary, and are beſt deſcribed-by being contrafted with 
women of the ſame ranks in England. The nobility and gentry-accon- 
pliſh themſelves in the academical exerciſes: of: dancing, fencing, 1d 
riding: in the practice of which they excel all their neighbours Kill 
and. gracefulneſs. They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have nov 
left off their heavy jack-boots, their huge war- ſaddle, and montre. 
eurb- bridle, in that exerciſe, and accommodate themſelves to the Eng- 
bh manner. The landlords are as jealous of their game as they 1e it 


—e— 


In the year 1598, Henry IV. who was a Proteſtant, and j ſtyled the Great, or 
' Gghting 3 to - crown of France, paſſed the famous prey gry ac which kan 
the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religon; but this edit wasrevoked Er- 24 
--which, with the ſucceeding perſecutions, drove that people to England. Hol dand o 
Proteſſant eous tries, where they eſtabliſhed the blk manulacturds, tothe great prejudice 


_ their own. country. |» : Eoglan, 


— 
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ually niggardly of it to their inferiors. A few of the 
ry 2 the blood, and nobility, are more magnificent in their 
1 equi pages than any of the Engliſh ; but the other ranks of life 
deſpicable, when compared to the riches, elegance, and opulence, 
aal of the Engliſh nobility and gentry in general, but to the mid- 


e. 
Pe and manners of the French are well known, and have been 
fubjeft of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant 
after, and they are perhaps the only people ever heard of, who have 
bred great utility from a national weakneſs. It ſupports them under 
hnunes, and impels them to actions to which true courage inſpires 
nations. This character, however, is conſpicuous only in the 
er and middling ranks, where it produces excellent officers, for tha 
anon ſoldiers of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it 
deen obſerved, with great 3 of the French and Engliſh, that 
French officers will lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Eng- 
\ Gldiers will follow, if their officers will lead. This ſame 2 | 
tity is of admirable uſe to the government, becauſe the lower ranks 
kn they ſee their ſuperiors elated, as in the time of the laſt war with 
wand, under the moſt diſgraceful loſſes, never think that they are un- 
mate; thence proceeds the paſſive ſubmiſſion of the French under all 
i calamities, 
The French affect freedom and wit, but their converſation, is commonly 
afned to faſhionable dreſſes and diverſions. Their diverſions are OE 
be fame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry is of a very dif- 
t complexion, Their attention to the fair degenerates into groſs 
bppery in the men, and in the ladies it is kept up by admitting of inde- 
nt freedoms; but the ſeeming levities of both ſexes are ſeldom attended 
ih that criminality which, to people not uſed to their manners, they 
tem to indicate: nor are the huſbands ſo indifferent as we are apt to 
mapine, about the conduct of their wives. The French are exceſavely 
tedulous and litigious; but of all people in the world, they bear adver- 
by and reduction of circumftances with the beſt grace; but in proſperity 
dey are intolerably inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperious. An old 
French officer is an entertaining and inſtructive companion, and indeed 
de moſt rational ſpecies of all the French gentry. 
The French may be characterized as being well mannered, rather than 
al bred. They are indiſcriminately complaifant and officious, but they 
fldom know how to adjuſt their behaviour to the ſituation and character 
doſe they converſe with. All is a repeated round of politeneſs, which _ 
kr want of diſcernment becomes affected, often ridiculous, and always - 
Upuſtful to ſentimental people, | 
The French have been cenſured for infincerity ; but this is a fault 
Mich they poſſeſs in no greater degree than their neighbours, and the 
65 mation is generally owing to their exceſs of civilty, which throws a 
ſpicious light upon their candour. The French, in private life, have © 
Jut 25 much virtue as other Europeans nations, and have given as many © 
of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs ; but this is far from being the 
r of their government, which has prepoſſeſſed the Engliſh againſt 
e whole nation, and when the French are no longer formidable, they 
Wl be no longer thought faithleſs. | | 
i doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge that they 
ven a poliſh to the ferocious manners and even virtues of other na- 
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tions. They have long poſſeſſed the lead in taſte, faſhion, and d 
it ſeems Bec, to be in L and they begin to think, revel, 
| liſh are not barbarians, This alteration of opinion has not however 
its riſe from their wits, their learned men, their courtiers, nor them 
_ ranks of life, The ſuperior orders of men in France are of a very differy 
caſt from thoſe below them. They ſee with indignation the frivoloatd 
of their court, and however complying they may appear in public, ws 
retired, they keep themfelves ſacred from its follies. Inde ndent by the 
rank and fortunes, they think and act for themſelves, They are open 
conviction, and examine things to the bottom. They ſaw, during t 
late war the management of their armies, their finances and fleets, wi 
filent indignation, and their reſearches were favourable to the Engli 
The concluſion of the late peace, and the viſits which they have lince xx 
to England, have improved that good opinion, the courtiers themſche 
have fallen in with it, and what ſome years ago would have been thou 
incredible, people of faſhion in France now ſtudy the Engliſh langay 
and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, and buildin 
They both imitate and admire our writers; the names of Milton, Pope 
Addiſon, Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, and many others of the # 
and preſent century, are ſacred among the French of any education 
and to ſay the truth, the writings, of ſuch men have equally contribute 
with our military reputation, to raiſe the name of Great Britain, tot) 
degree, ip which it has been held of late by foreign nations, and t 
render our language more univerſal, and even a neceſſary ſtudy amony 
foreign nobility. But we cannot quit this article of the manners ui 
cuſtoms of the ren „ ee? iving a mare 3 view of ſome dif 
tinguiſhing peculiarities obſervable among that whimſical people in privat 
life and his from the remarks of an ingenious and well iafgals ite 
of the preſent age. | 
The natural Fevity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the ms 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged 
the moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or mot 
taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language! 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance and — by the maſters « 
thoſe ſciences. He becomes a complete connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, an 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of his barde 
and valet de chambre. If he learns to play on the flute or the fiddle, it 
is altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf ers being poliſhed abont 
the natives of any other country, by his converſation with the far fex 
In the courſe of this communication, with which he is indulged tom & 
tender years, he learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole cirele of Frenc 
compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a proverd 
and theſe he throws out indiſcriminately to all women without diſc 
tion, in the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here af ger. 
by the name of gallantry, It is an exerciſe, by the repitition 0 wy 
he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. A Frenc 
man in conſequence of his mingling with the females from Jus * 
not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, d 
grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, which: 
overlooked by other men, whoſe time hath been ſpent 1n making mar 


valuable acquiſitions. He enters without ceremony, a lady's guage 
ber, while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, alt _ — 
aud helps to put it on. IIe attends at her toilette, regulates the di ew 
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u of her patches, and adviſes where to lay on the paint, If he viſit 
when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her coeffurs 
-infiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, or even 
fngle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his ſciflats, and pomatum, 
l ſets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed friaeur. He ſquires 
i every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure; and, by de- 
ſeating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſfary to her occaſions, 
of all the coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French perir 

in is the moſt impertinent : and they are all petit maitres, from the 
arquis who glitters in lace and embroidery, to the garen barbiere, 
Har s boy) covered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long queue, 

4 his hat under his arm. / 

1 Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even the 
lien in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous foppery has 
bfended, as I faid before, to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who 

1s ſhoes at the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this kind hanging down 
b his rump ; and the beggar who drives an aſs, wears his hair en guexe 
Uicuph perhaps he has neither ſhirt nor breeches. 

[hall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
Heddation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance : that is, 
he manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It is 
penerally ſuppoſed that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, make 
iſe of fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes, namely, to help a 
had or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the defects of 
ature, as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire whether it is 
ju and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if it is not honeſt, 
t may be allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a deſire of 
being agreeable. But to lay it on as the faſhion in France preſcribes to 
ll the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear without this badge 
of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner as to render 
ben odious and deteſtable to every ſpectator who has the leaſt reliſh left 
or nature and propriety. As for the fard or white, with which their 
tecks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome meaſure excuſable, ' 
u their ins are naturally brown, or fallow ; but the one“, which is 
Gbed on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, without the leaſt art 
er dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of features, but renders the 
upett really frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſguſt and 
neon. Without this horrible maſk no married, lady is admitted at 
dur, or in any polite aſſembly, and it is a mark of diſtinction, which 
done of the lower claſſes dare aſſume. _ 

Drrss.] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known that it is 
teedleſs to expatiate upon it here; bur, indeed, their dreſs in cities 
ad towns is ſo variable, that it is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it, They 
tertanly have more invention in that particular than any of their neigh- 

us, and their coaſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice 
o their manufactures, With regard to the Engliſh, they poſſeſs one 
capital ſuperiority : which is, that the cloaths of both ſexes, and their 
Manents, are at leaſt one third cheaper. | 4 
* hen a ſtranger arrives in Paris he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the 

"or, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other tradeſman con- 
* in the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change his 
Miles, and the form of his ruffles; and, though at the riſk of his life, 
ut us Cloaths to the mode of = 3 For example, though the wea- 
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ther ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his Babir Ne, f i 
without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs befare the day which fac 
has fixed for that * ; and neither old age nor infirmity will tv 
à man for wearing his hat upon his head, either at home of Ad 
males are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubje&-to the caprices of Faltidn, 4 
their ſacks and negligees mult be altered and new trimmed. ; 
have new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. i 
muſt have their taffeties for the ſummer, their lowered filks for the T 
and autumn, their fatins and damaſks for winter. The men ww # 
provide themſelves with a camblet ſuit trimmed with filver for y 


and autumn, with ſilk cloaths for ſummer, and cloth laced with 75 
to 
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velvet for winter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig 4 7a pigeon, 
riety of dreſs is abſolutely indiſpenſable for all thoſe who 
rank above the mere vulgar; all ranks, from the king downwards, 
prune ; and even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate ths 
uperiors in the fripperies of faſhion. The common people if 
country, however, ſtill retain without any material demation, de 
faſhioned modes of dreſs, the large hat, and moſt enormous Jack-by 
with ſuitable ſpurs, and this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles iy 
Paris. In large cities, the clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchant 
generally "ref, in black; and it has been obſerved, that the Fra 
nation, in their modes and dreſs, are in ſome meaſure governed by & 
mercial circumſtances, | | * 
RrLI CIO. ] The religion of France is Roman Catholic, in wi 
their kings have been ſo conſtant, that they have obtained the titleofM 
Chriſtian ;- and the pope, in his Bull, gives the king of France the tt 
of Eldeft Son boy Church. The Gallican cantey * more than onf 
attempted to e off the yoke of the popes, and made a very great 
greſs 2 the attempt durin > tha reign of Lewis XIV. but it was defeat 
by the ſecret bigotry of that prince, who, while he was bullying 
pope, was inwardly trembling under the power of the Jeſuits, a ſet d 
is now exterminated from that kingdom. Though the French clergy 
more exempt than ſome others from the papal authority, their church 
fining the pope's power entirely to things relating to ſalvation, yet they | 
in general great enemies to any thing that looks like reformation in ft 
gion; and poſſeſſed as they are of immenſe property, there mul de 
thorough coalition in opinion between the king and his parlames 
before any eccleſiaſtical reformation can take place: a proſpeA which lee 
at preſent very diſtant, notwithſtanding the differences between the pe 
and his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty. - In the ſouthern of dowry 
clergy and magiſtrates are as intolerant as ever, and the perſecutions c 
proteſtants, or, as they are called, Hugonots, who are very oy 
thoſe provinces, ſtill continue. In ſhort, the common people of! fe 
diſcover no diſpoſition towards a reformation in religion, which, 1 * 
it takes place, muſt probably be effected by the ſpirit of the 1 
I ſhall not enter into the antiquated diſputes between the flolin! n 
the Janſeniſts, nor the different ſects of Quietiſts and Bour! nnd n 
prevail among the Roman Catholics themſelves, nor into the di pi 18 
prevail between the parliament and clergy about the bull of RE on 
which advances the pope's power above that of the crown. 5 the . 
religion in France is a ſtrong proof of the paſſive diſpoſition Fat 
tives, and the bigotry of their kings, who in complatanen g * 
have de populated their kingdom, as I have already hinted, 0 << 
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1 ;ohabitants.. It muſt at the ſame time be owned, that the Hago- 
- hile they ſubſiſted in a manner as a ſeparate ſtate within France, 
Þ "hw any remarkable proofs of their moderation, eicher in religion 
ent. . 1 
lenstenorxres, BISHOPRIGS, &c.) In the whole kingdom there 
i» 4rchbiſhops, 113 biſhops, 770 abbjes for men, 317 abbies and 
nes for women, beſides a great yumber of leſſer convents, and 250 
= manderies of the order of Malta; but many of the abbies and nun- 
res haye been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſeized by the king. 
Kecclefiaſtics of all ſorts are computed at near 200,000, aid the rere. 
© at about ſix millions ſterling. The King nominates all archbiſſiops, 
hops, abbots, and priofs, and can tax the clergy withouta licence 
mandate ; accordingly, not many years ſince, he demanded the 2oth 
any of the clergy, and, to aſcertain that, required them to deliver in 
q inventory of their eſtates and incomes; to avoid which, they volunta- 
ilymade an offer of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, over and 
MyYTGH 


wwe the uſual free gilt which they pay every five years. 
The archbiſhop of Lyons is count and primate of France. The arch- 
ihop of Sens, is primate of France and Germany. The archbiſhop of 
Pris, is duke and peer of the realm; and the archbiſhop of Rheims, is 
luke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee. 2 2 4d. 
Laxcuace.] One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en- 
pungement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
the French language. He ſucceeded ſo far as to render it the moſt unĩver - 
fl of all the living tongues, a circumſtance that tended equally to his 
and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the 
bod of the arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French langus, » at 
preſent, is chiefly compoſed of wards radically derived from the ; Hop 
mth many German derivatives, introduced by the Franks. It is at pre- 
fat on the decay, its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are asit were 
boſened ; and in the preſent mode of writing and expreſſing themſelves, 
the modern French abandon that grammatical ſtandard, which alone can 
Rnder a language claſſical and permanent. OE TORRE, 
As to the properties of the language they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
fror tothe Engliſh, but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of elevation 
erpaſion, It is well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, and cam- 
non converſation, 
The Lord's prayer in French is as follows: Nötr- Pere qui & aux cicax, 
in nm /oit fand. Ton regne vienne, Ta wolonte foit fait en la terre 
wen au ciel. [,onne nous aujourd* buy notre pain guotidien. Pardonne nous 
in offences, comme nous pardonnons ã ceux gui nous ont offincex. Et ne mons 
aut point en tentation, mais. nous dali ure du mal: car & toi e le regne, la 
ace, Ca gliire aux fiecles der frecles, Amen. 
Lexx A&D LEARNED MEN.] The French, like the other na- 
ons of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. The 
int learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which mproves 
be under landing, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It conſiſted 
"2 ſubtle and quibbling logic, which was more adapted to pervert than 
0 mprore the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman writers, 
kc firlt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and gave a 
«#tern to their literary purſuits. This, together with the encouragement 
Nach the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of merit, was ex- 
*n!y beneficial to French literature. During this reign, many learned 
SS; a men 
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men appeared in France, whoſe labours are well known and hihi 
all oyer Europe. The two Stephens, in particular, are name which n 
real ſcholar mentions with reſpect. It was not, however, till the 15th 
tury, that the French began to write with elegance in eic i. 
The Academie Frargoiſe was formed for this purpoſe ; and thou, * 
labours, conſidered as a body, were not To ſucceſsful as might haje Io 
expected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſervice to lens 
In fact literary copartnerſhips are ſeldom very ſuc al. Of this ur he 
a remarkable example in the preſent caſe, The Acedemy publitd 
dictionary for improving the French language: it was univerſal y defi 
Furetieres, 2 ſingle academician, publiſhes another; it meets wil MR”. 
verſal Toys 0 Aj HR... 5 
Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protection he guet 
letters, and the n he beſtowed on learned men, both at home w 
„Which, by calculation, did not amount to above 12,0001 N 
annum, have gained him more glory than all the military enterpri 
upon which he nded ſo many millions. The learned es HU 
eared in France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentions 
heir tragic poets Racine and Corneille, the firſt diſtinguiſhed for tx 
derneſs, the ſecond for majeſty, and both for the ſtrength and juſtnekdl 
their pointy „the elegance of their taſte, and their tri& adherencen 
the rules of the drama, are, next to the Greek tragedians, the mol 
fe& maſters in this ſpecies of Writing. Moliere would have exhauttedihs 
ſubjects of comedy, were they not every where inexhauſtible, and parti 
cularly in France, In works of ſatire, and of criticiſm, Boileau, thoug 
a cloſe imitator of the ancients, is not deficient in genius. But Fran 
has not as yet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's; 
nor a genius of the ſame extenſive ad univerſal kind with Shakeſpear, 
equally fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humorous and the ſubline. 
In the eloquence of the pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly oul 
ſuperiors: Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maffillon, have carrie 
ulpit eloquence to a degree of perfection, which we may approach to, 
but never can ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of their religion ad 
government is extremely unfavourable to all improvements in the mok 
uſeful branches of philoſophy. All the eſtabliſhments of Lewis XIV, 
for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to counterbalance the in. 
fluence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt it is to keep mankind ignorant is 
matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the court and 
miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural rights 
mankind, and every ſound principle of government. The French have 
not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, religious, or political fub- 
jects, as have appeared in Great Britain. But France has produced ſome 
reat men wha do honour to humanity, whoſe career no obſtacle could 
op, whoſe freedom no government howeyer deſpotic, no religion how- 
ever ſupeſtitioug, could curb or reſtrain, Who is ignorant of Paſchal, 
the archbiſhop of Cambray ? few men have done more ſervice to religion 
either by their writings or their lives. As for Monteſquieu, he at 
honour to human nature: he is the legiſlator of nations ; his works ate 
read in every country and language, _/ wherever they go, they enlighten 
and invigorate the human mind. a 
In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produced 
more agreeable writers; among whom we may place D*Argens and Vol 
taire as the moſt conſiderable. N 
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l tiloſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied 
bra to the ſolution of geometrical lems, which naturally paved. 
ie way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many of the preſent 
» are excellent mathematicians ; particularly D*Alembert, who, with 
| the preciſion of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine writer, 


-+ the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deſerve to be 
toned among men of ſcience, were he not ſtill more remarkaole for 
Ii eloquence than for his philoſophy. He is to be regarped as a philoſo- 
hical painter of nature; and under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is 
te firſt work of its kind. | 


the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 
dem in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greuſe, for portraits 
ard converſation pieces, never perhaps was excelled. ' | | 

Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in England, or 
in any other nation. Their treatiſes on ſhip-building and engineering 
hund unrivalled ; but in the practice of both they are outdone by the 
Þigliſh, No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or prac- 
pee of fortification. The French were long our ſuperiors in architecture, 
thought we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in this art. 

We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that the French have now 
friſhed the Cyclopedie, or general dictonary of arts and ſciences which 
ws drawn up by the moſt able maſters in each branch of literature, in 
i volumes in folio, (fix of which are coper-plates) under the direction of 
Mefieurs D'Alembert and Diderot, and is the moſt complete collection of 
hanan knowledge we are acquainted with. 

UntvenSITIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.] Theſe literary inſtitutions 
hure received an irreparable loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made 
the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught them 
u! over France. It is not within my plan to deſcribe the different governy 
nents and conſtitutions of every univerſity or public M's. 4 in France ; 
but they are in number 26, as follow; Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, 


Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, 
— Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, 'Thoulouſe, and 
alence. 

Acabtuigs] There are eight academies in Paris, namely, three lite- 
tary ones; that called the French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, and that 
if the Sciences ; one of painting and ſculpture, one of architecture, 
ad three for riding the great horſe and other military excerciſes, 
AXTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES Few countries, if we except 
VATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Ttaly, can boaſt of more valuable 
emains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities belon 
o the time of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thoſe 
at Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a moſt curious 


ak 25 Pharamond ; and ſome of them when broke open were found to 
"Man ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 
ance, are to be ſeen :riumphal arches ; but the moſt entire is at Orange, 
r on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones 
If Caius Marius and Lactantius Catulus, After Gaul was reduced to a 
b 4 Roman 


the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was the 


zince the beginning of the preſent century, the French have vied | 


Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour 


belangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, * 


count of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far 
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| Roman province, the Romans took vaſt delight in adorning | 
13 both civil and ſacred, coed of which * b 
than any to be met with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre, 
to be found at Chalons, and hkewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however. , 
hibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient architecture of any place 
France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan wel 
the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water b. | 
mountains, for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day as We 
minſter- bridge: it conſiſts of three bridges, or tites of arches one 
another; the hight is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. Thew 
derns are indebted for this, and many other ſtupendous aqueduds, to 
ignorance of the ancients that all ſtreams will riſe as high as their heat 
Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes, but the chief fh x 
temple of Diana, whoſe velliges are ſtill remaining. The amphitben 
called Les Arenes, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt intire of 
kind of any in Europe; above all the houſe erected by the empen 
Adrian, called the Maiſon Carrie. The architecture and ſculpture of di 
building is ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchantseven the moſt ipnora 
and it is ſtill entire, being very little affected either by the ravages 
time, or the havoc of war. At Paris may be ſeen the remains of d 
palace of Thermæ; which was built by the emperor. Julian, fornane 
the Apoſtate, about the year 356, after the ſame model as the baths 
Diocleſian. The remains of this ancient edifice are many arches, 1 
within them a large ſaloon. It is fabricated of a kind of maſtic, d 
compoſition of which is not now known, intermixed with {mall {qu 
pieces of free ſtone and bricks. | | ah 
At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental gran te, whid 
is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all of one fone 
Roman temples are frequent in France. At Lyons are the remains of thaf 
built by the ſixty nations in Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the Re 
mans. The molt particular are in Burgundy and Guinene, and ot 
laces beſides the neighbourhood of Niſmes, contain magnificent ruins 
aqueducts. The paſſage cut through the middle of a 1ock near Brian 
in Dauphiny, 1s thought to bea Roman work, if not of greater antiquity 
The round buckler of maſſy filver, taken out of the Rhone in 166; 
being 20 inches in diameter, and weighing 21 pounds, containing the 
ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval with that great 
general. Near Poitiers is a ſtone of a prodigious ſize, ſupported by for 
pillars ; but the cauſe of its erection is not known. It would be endlels 
to recount the different monuments of antiquity to be found in France, 
particularly in the cabinets of the curious. TY 
I have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains 
which may be conſidered as natural curioſities, Some of the modern works 
of art, particularly the canals, have been already mentioned, and fone 
ſubterrancous paſſage and holes, eſpecially at St. Aubin in Britanny and 
Niont in Dauphiny, are really ſtupendous. ; 
CiTizs AND TOwNs.] Theſe are namerous in France, of which ve 
_ mention only Paris, Liſle, and their principal ſea-prots, Breſt aud 
oulon. | ; | 
Lifle, 11 French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and frongek 
fortification in Europe, and was the maſter piece of the famous Vauban 
It is generally garriſoned with above 10,000 regulars ;-and for its magnik 
cence and elegance, it is called little Paris, Its manufaQures of wry 
Cam! by 
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; camlets, are very conſiderable; and its inhabitants amount 
_ _ Every reader is acquainted with the hiſtory of Dun- 
mn which the French have been obliged to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn 
och ide of the Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers. 'The 
* of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortiſied 
bons, which carry on very gainful manufactures. | | 
Moving ſouthward we come to the Iſle of France, the capital of which, 
ind the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often deſcribed, 
tat it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more 1 , were it not 
that the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which it by no 
neans deſerves, to all the capitals in the world, in every reſpect, not ex- 
cepting even population. Many of the Engliſh have been impoſed upon 
in this reſpect; and I have already hinted at the reaſons, particularly the 
computing from the births and burials within the bills of mortality, which 
axclade the moſt populous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lies 
u computing from births and marriages, The number of diſſenters of 
ill kinds in and about London, who do not regiſter the births of their 
children, is amazing; and many of the poorer ſort cannot afford the ex- 
pence of ſuch regiſtration, Another peculiarity exiſting in London is, 
that moſt of the Londoners, who can afford the expence, when they 
ind themſelves conſumptive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire into the coun- * 
try, where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mor- 
ality, The population of Paris, therefore, where the regiſters are more 
exatt and acceſſible to the poor, and where the religion and police are 
more uniform and ſtrict, is far more eaſily aſcertained than that of Lon- 
don; and by the beſt accounts, it does not exceed 7 or 800,000, which 
{5 far ſhort of the inhabitants of London, and the contiguous pariſhes. 
Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 
which was formerly called the town. 'The city is old Paris; the uni- 
rerſity and the town are the new, Paris contains more works of public 
munificence than utility. Its palaces are more ſhewy, and ſome of its 
ſreets, ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, more ſuperbly decorated 
with a profuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues ; but Paris, 
notwithſtanding its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to London in many 
of the conveniences of life, and the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety. Without 
entering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the 
paradiſe of ſplendor aud diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelines “ is 
unzqualled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does 
honour to architecture itſelf; and the inſtitution of the French academy 
far exceeds any thing of the kind in England or elſewhere. The Tuille- 
nes, the palace of Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxembourgh, where a 
raluavle collection of paintings are ſhewn, the Royal palace, the King's 
Library, the Guild-Hall, and the hofpital for invalids, are ſuperb to the 
bickelt degree, The city of Paris is Kad to be fifteen miles in circum- 
ference, The hotels of the French noble at Paris, take up a great deal 
of room, with their court-yards and gardens ; and fo do their convents 
aad Churches, The ftreets are very narrow, and the houſes very high, 
many cf them ſeven tories. The houſes are built of ſtone, and are gene- 
rally mean, even to Vretchedneſs, owing partly to their containing a dif- 
ferent family on every floor. The river Seine, which runs through the 
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* One Goblin noted ver 2* Rheims was the firſt who ſettled in this place, in the 
Ig of Francis I. and the hour has retaines his n me ever firce; and here the great 
Colbe.t, about the 3eai 3667, Habliched that valuable r.anutatory, 
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centre of the city, is not half ſo large as the Thames at London: ;+; 
diſtant 2 ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, and is net il tog 
as the Thames, with veſſels or boats of any ſort: over it are man 
and wooden bridges, which have nothing to recommend them: Theres 
of Paris are generally crowded, 1 with coaches; which wa . 
capital the appearance of wealth and grandeur; though, in — 
is more ſhow than ſubſtance. The glittering carriages that dazzle the 
of ſtrangers, are moſtly common hacks, hired by ho day or week-to the 
numerous foreigners who viſit that city; and in truth, the grenteſſ of 
the trade of Paris ariſes from the conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers —— 
daily from every nation and quarter of the globe. This aſcendeticy ove 
other nations, is EI, owing to the reputation of their language 
their public buildings, the Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeſtry, their 
branes, and collections of paintings, that are open to the pub * the 
cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the French wines, and above 
the purity of the air and climate in France, With all-theſe advantages, 
however, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with London * 
the more eſſential carcumſtances of a thriving foreign and domeſtic trade 
the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, elegance of their — eſpecially within; 
the plenty of water, and that of a better quality than the Seine, which is 
ſaid to diſagree with ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall wines, In the 
houſes of Paris, moſt of their floors are of brick, and have no other kind 
of cleaning than that of being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once a 
day. 'Theſe brick floors, the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in the 
rooms, and the thick party walls of ſtcne, are, however, good preſerra- 
tives againſt fire, which ſeldom does any damage in this city. Inſtead of 
wainſcotting, the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damal. The bed 
in general are very good, and well ornamented, with teſter and curtains; 
but bugs are here a moſt intolerable nuiſance, which frequently oblige 
rangers to ſleep on the floor during the exceſſive heat in the ſummer, 
Their ſhops are but poorly ſtored with goods; nor has their government 
made the proviſions that are ever in its power fer the comfort of theinfericr 
ranks; its whole attention ſeeming to be directed to the conveniency and 
ſplendor of the great. The ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, an indolent loi- 
tering people, ſeldom make their appearance before dinner in any other 
than a morning dreſs, of velvet cap, filk night-gown, and Morocco ſlip- 
pers; but when they intend a viſit or going abroad, all the punctilios of 
a courtier are attended to, and hardly the reſemblance of a man remaias. 
There is a remarkable contraſt between this claſs of people and thoſe of 
the ſame rank in London. In Paris, the women ——_ parcels, enter 
the orders, and do moſt of the drudgery buſineſs of the ſhop, while the 
huſband loiters about, talks of the great, of faſhoins and diverſions, the 
invincible force of their armies, and the ſplendor of the grand monarque. 
The Pariſians, however, as well as the natives of France in general, are 
remarkably temperate in their living, and to be intoxicated with liquor 
is conſidered as infamous. Bread, and all manner of butchers meat and 
poultry, are extremely good in Paris; the beef is excellent; the wine 
they generally drink, is a very thin kind of Burgundy. The common 
eople, in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, 
all wine. The Pariſians ſcarcely know the uſe of tea, but they have 
coffee in plenty. The police of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quz- 
rels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers irc 
quarters of the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo uncommon, wh 


+ +» moſt polite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled at night 
—_— foor, fo judiciouſly ftationed, that no offender can 1 92 
ggilance. They likewiſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the hour of 


ame excellent regulation, which with the torture of the rack, prevents 
wbberies in that kingdom: but, for the ſame reaſons, when robberies 
lo happen, they are always attended with the death of the unfortunate 
mreller; and indeed this is the general practice in every country in Eu- 
rope, England, Scotland, and Ireland excepted. Ge” ee 
The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fine 
fats, ſmall towns, and villages ; ſome of them being ſcattered on the 
edpes of lofty mountains riſing from the Seine, are remarkably delightful. 
The palace of Verſailles, which ſtands about 12 miles from Paris, tho? 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all that 


xrchiteure, but not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſubli 

of that art. The gardens, however, and water-works (which are ſupplied 
by means of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three 
miles diſtance) are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile genius of man, and 
tiohly worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain 


judgment; each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amuſe» 


both as to repairs and cleanlineſs. | 

Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town upon the Engliſh channel, with 
2 moſt 2 and fine fortified road and harbour, the beſt and ſafeſt in 
al the kingdom; yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rocks 
hing under water. At Breſt is a court of admiralty, an academy for ſea- 
urs, docks and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtores, rope- yards, 
ſore-houſes, &c. inſomuch that it may now be termed the capital recep- 


adapted for that end. 

Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea- port of great 
importance. He fortified both the town and harbour, for reception 
ud protection of the navy royal. Its old and its new harbour lie conti- 
guous ; and by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the other, 
both of them having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its 
renal, eſtabliſhed alſo by that king, has a particular ſtorehouſe for each 
ſup of war, its guns, cordage, &c. being ſeparately laid up. Here are 
hacious workſhops for blackſmiths, joiners, carpenters, lockſmiths, car- 
fers, &c. Its rope- walk of ſtone is 320 toiſes in length, with three arched 
kalks, Its general magazine ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the 
particular ſtorehouſes, and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of 
bores diſpoſed in the greateſt order. 

Coumerce anp 1 Next to Henry IV. juſtly ſtiled 
the Great, the famous Colbert, a Scotſman, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may 
be called the father of the French commerce and manufactures. Under 
um there was a great appearance that France would make as illuſtrious a 
byure as a trading, as ſhe then did as a warlike, people; but the truth is, 
tie French do not naturally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeyerance that is 
wceſſary for commerce and colonization, though no people, in theory, 
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welve at night, to ſee that the company are gone; for in Paris no liquor 
an be had after that time. The public roads in France are under the 


rt can furniſh, is properly a collection of buildings, each of Fr 
en Laye, Meudon, and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and 


ment of a luxurious court; but ſome of them are in a ſhameful condition, 


tacle on the ocean for the royal navy of France, and is admirably well | 


aderſtand them better. It is to be conſidered at the ſame time, that 
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France by her ſituation, by the turn of her. inhabitants for cettaio ma. 
factures, and the happineſs of her ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſs I 
t inland and neighbouring trade, which enriches her, and makes he 
e moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe. I have altead 
enumerated her natural commodities, to which may be added het manuf | 

tures of ſalt · petre, ſilk, embroidery, filver ſtuffs, tapeſtry, cambries . 

ine laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, velvets, brocades, paper, brandy which 7 
diſtilled from wine, a prodigious variety of toys, and other ani ey 
many of which are ſmuggled into Great-Britain, for which they are paidin 

8 money, to the great detriment of this country and its manufacture 

The ſilk manufacture was introduced into France ſa late as the reion of 

Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon, Lewis XIV. the city of Tour 
alone employed 8000 looms, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons then 
employed 18,000 looms; but after the impolitic revocation of * 
Nantes, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars niaintained 
by France, they decreaſed to 4000, and their ſilk manufacture is now 
rivalled by that of England, where the French Proteſtants took 
and were happily encouraged. On the other hand, the French woolle 
cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at Abbeville, are ſaid to be now little 
inferior to thoſe of England and Holland, aſſiſted by the clandeftine im- 
portation of Engliſh and Iriſh wool, and workmen from this country, 

T have already mentioned the infinite advantage. ariſing to her inland 
commerce by her rivers and navigable canals, 

As to her foreign trade, it may be ſaid to extend all over the globe. lt 
is a doubtful point, whether the crown of France was a loſer by its cefſion 
of Canada and part of Louiſiana at the late peace. But the moſt valuable 
part of Hiſpaniola in the Weſt Indies, which ſhe poſſeſſes by the partiali 
and indolence of Spain, is a moſt improveable acquiſition, and the nel 
valuable of all her foreign colonies. In the Weſt Indies ſhe likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes the important ſugar iſlands of Martinico and Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
St. Bartholomew, Deſedea, and Marigalante. Her — in North 
America fince the late war, are only a ſmall tract upon the Miſſiſippi. 
The French have ſtill poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, of which Pon- 

dicherry and Mauritius are the principal; and had their genius been more 
turned for commerce than war, they might have engradied more territory 
and revenues than are now in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; but they oper 
ted both their own power and their courage, and their Eaſt India company 
ſeems now to be at its laſt gaſp. We cannot anſwer for the conſequences, 
if that trade ſhould be thrown open. They may be more fatal to Eigland 
than beneficial to France. At preſent (ſays Mr. Anderſon), ** her land 
trade to Switzerland and Italy is by the way of Lyons—To Germany 
through Metz and Straſburgh—To the Netherlands, through Liſle—To 
Spain (a moſt profitable one), through Bayonne and Perpignan. As for 
her naval commerce, her ports in the channel, and on the Weſtern Ocean, 
are frequented by all the trading nations in Europe, to France's ver) 
reat — more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with Eng- 
— Holland, and Italy. The trade from her Mediterranean ports (moe 
particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa, has long been vet / 
conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her ſugar colonies, 
beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence. ; 
In the year 1739, France may be ſaid to have been in the zenith of her 
commerce. Favoured by Spain, and dreaded by all the reſt of wig 43 
ber fleets covered the ocean, but ſue truſted too much to her ow! fel 


importance, 


LEY 


ce. Cardinal de blen, who then directed hes 1 took ng 

protect her trade by proper naval armaments ; ſo thakthe greater 
der, il became the more 4 — prey to the Engliſh he s broks | 

ut, It is, however, the happineſs of France that her woundy/are on 
-oſed, and it is hard to ſay how ſoon the may recover all ſhe Raz lot. E 

One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that che. pro 
Sp. a merchant it not ſo honourable as in England, and ſome other 
countries, ſo that the French nobility think it below them, which is the 
naſon that the chureh, the law, and the army are fo full of that order, A. * 
great number of the cities of France have the privilege of coinage, and 
eich of them a particular mark to diſtinguuh their reſpeRive pieces, 
which, however, muſt be very embarraſſing, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 

PyuBLICK TRADING COMPANIES.] The inſtitutions of publick trad- 
ing companies to Canada or New France, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
formerly coſt the French crown immen le ſums, but we know none of the 
zov ſubſiſting, tho' no doubt their Weſt India trade, which is ſtill very 
conſiderable, eſpecially in ſugar, is under proper regulations, preſcribed 
by their councils of commerce. 

ConSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The conſtitution of France, 
in feudal times, was very favourable to monarchy, but the oppreſ- 
fons of the great landholders by degrees grew ſo irkſome to the ſub- 
jects, that they preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical government. 
Ariſtocracy however ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the beginning of 
the laſt century, chiefly through the neceſſity Which the Hugonots cr 
proteſtants were under to have princes of the blood, and men of great 
quality for their leaders: but cardinal Richlieu, miniſter to Lewis XIII. 

ave it a mortal blow, and all the civil diſputes in France fince hare 
— among great men for power and plaoes, and between the kings and 
their parliaments, but the latter were ſeldom or never attended yyith any 
ſaguiaary effects, __ 

The preſent parliament of France has no analogy with that Or Great: 
Britain, It was originally inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law aſſiſtant 
tothe aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed of the great peers and - 
l:ndholders of the kingdom, and ever ſince it continued to be a law, and 
a laſt, a money court, and the members have had the courage of late to 
chim a kind of negative power to the royal ediQs, which they pretend can 
be of no validity till regiſtered by them. His moſt chriſtian majeſty has 
often tried to invalidate their acts and to intimadite their perſons ; but, 
deſpotic as he is, he has never ventured to infli any farther puniſhment 
tran a ſlight baniſument or impriſonment for their moſt — of 
tiſobedience. | 

hs ridiculous ſituation between power and privilege ſhews the in- 
femity of the French conſtitution, as the king dares not puniſh, and his 
par:1ament will not obey; but it diſcovers at the ſame time, that the nation 
in general thinks the parliament its natural guardian againſt the court. 

Ihe kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over each 
of which is appointed a king's lieutenant-general, a ſuperintendant, w 
pretty much reſembles the lord lieutenants in England, but their executive 
Fowers are far more extenſive; Diftributive juitice in France is admini- 
lered by parliaments, chamber of accounts, courts of aid, preſidial 
courts, generalities, elections, and other courts, The parliament were 
n number lfteen,, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bour- 
«aux, Dijon, Aix, Remes, Pau, Mets, Belangon, Douay, Perpignan, 

4 | Colmar, 
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Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments however are gu 
united into one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lea 
in all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten chambers, The gut 
chamber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. The: Tournee 
Civile judges in all matters of property above the value of 1000 liven, 
The Tournelle Criminelle receives and decides appeals from inferior coun 
in criminal caſes. Beſides theſe three capital Ka) there are five of 
requeſts for receiving the depoſitions of witnefſes, and determining cauſe, 
pretty much in the fame manner as our bills and anfwers in chancery and 
_ the exchequer*® x g ö 

After the reader has been informed of the excellency of the climate, 
and fertility of the ſoil in France, her numerous manufactures, and ex. 
tenſiye commerce; her great cities, numerous towns, ſea ports, river 
and canals; the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines, and liquors; the formi. 
dable armies and fleets ſhe has ſent forth to the terror of Europe; and 
the natural character of her inhabitants, their ſprigthlineſs and gaiety, 
he will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, 
and her people the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The reverſe, 
however, appears to be the ſtate of thatnation at preſent, 

True it is, that in a country ſo extenſive and fruitful, her government 
finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, as if the French 
councils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they 
are, by a wrong application have proved ruinous to the great body of the 
people. The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty ſeem to hare 
ariſen from the ambition and vanity of their kings and leading men, 
which lead them into ſchemes of univerſal dominion, and the 
ment of their name. Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on 


againſt one half of Europe, and in which they were generally upforts- | 


nate, led them into difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were inade- 
quate; and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubjeR, under 
various pretences, in the names of loans, free gifts, &c. When thele fail 
ed, other methods more deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as raiſing and 
reducing the value of money as it ſuited their own purpoſes, national 
bankruptcies, and many grievous oppreſſions, were adopted, which gave 
the $nithin blow to public credit, ſhook the foundations of trade, com- 
merce, yas | agriculture, the fruits of which no man could call his own. 

It appears too plain, from their late conqueſt of Corſica, as well a the 
general drift of their politics, that theſe national evils have not taught 


® On the 22d of February 1771. after a long but ineffetual firuggle with his parlia- 
ments, the French king iſſued an edict to the following eſſect: That as the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Pris was tou extenſive, reaching from Lyons, in the fourh of France, 
to Arras, in French Flanders, northward; which great diſtance occzfigned much er · 
pre to his ſubj-s, whe might he obliged to come to Paris for the proſecution of their 
w affairs, his mejeſiy had thought fit to branch the parliament of Paris into fx different 


liamen's, under the den« minetion of ſuperi-y courts, each parliamant having Gim.lar 
Fariſdittion. and that his majetty had appointed them their reſpective falaries, on the 
underwritten eſtabliſhments, which they arc to hold during pleaſure: 


A firſt prefident 2 ſab\\ſtutes 

2 ſubaltern preſidents 2 greffier civil 

20 counſellois 1 greflier criminal no ſalary 

2 ſolicitor general 24 attorvies | 

1 aitorney general 1a huſſiers | Ned after 


And it is c-njeQtured, that all the parliaments of France are to be new 
this regulation, which will tot ly extingu:G the remaining, libortive of ihet vohapp) 
nation - 
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-(1-m or humanity, for while they thus graſp after foreign con- 

den my count Schibies a picture of a = —— Their 
wel, their 4. : 

ns, a very few excepted, make a molt diſmal and ſolitary ap 
The ſhops are Mean beyond deſcription ; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter 
rough a labyrinth of narrow dirty ſtreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed 
of prieſts and devotees, paſſing to or from maſs ; hair dreſſers, and beg- 
That this is the appearance of their towns and many of their cities, 
ve may appeal to the obſervation of any one, who has been in that king- 
aon. Were it poſſible to mention a people more indigent than theſe cĩti- 
1-ns, we might deſcribe the farmers and peaſants. We have in another 
ace mentioned the natural advantages of France, where the hills are co- 
rered with grapes, and moſt extenſive plains produce excellent crops of 
wheat, rye, an . Amidſt this profuſion of plenty, the farmer and 
tis family barely exiſt upon the gleanings; and his cattle, which are ſel- 
am numerous, pick a ſubſiſtence during the ſummer months from the 
Urs of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, diſpirited, and depreſſed, 
exhibits a ſpectacle of indigence hardly credible ; and to ſee him plowing 
the ground with a lean cow, an aſs, and a goat, yoked together, excites 
nan Engliſh traveller that pity to which human nature is entitled. He 
fargets the country while he feels for the man, 7080 

Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the 
beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, the far- 
mers general, and their underlings, make no ſcruple of fleecing the people 
noſt unmercifully ; and the reſidue, if any do remain, goes to ſatisfy the 
cravings of a numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as well as 
the laity, to advence the government immenſe ſums, under the names of 
tenths and free gifts, excluſive of which, as I have obſerved elſewhere, they 
ue now taxed with a certain ſum, to be paid annually, As oppreſſions are 
x preſent exerciſed in full vigour, and taxes increaſing, there is the 
greateſt probability that the Bulk of the French nation will long remain 
that indigent and miſerable people we have been repreſenting them. | 

Revenuzs.] Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the revenues of 
prince who can command the purſes of all his ſubje&s. In 1716, the 
whole ſpecie of France in gold and filver was computed to be about ſeven- 
teen millions ſterling ;z _ though the crown was then doubly a bank- 
rupt, being in debt about 100 millions ſterling, or 2,000 millions of 
lers, yet by laying hold of almoſt all the current money in the kingdom, 
ad by arbitrarily raiſing or lowering the value of coins, in four years 
ume the duke regent of France publiſhed a general ſtate of the public 
lebts, by which it appeared that the king ſcarcely owed 340 millions of 
ines. This being done by a national robbery, we can form no idea but 
that of deſpotiſm, of the means by which ſo great a deduction was effected. 
The French court has not ſince x time bluſhed to own, to wit towards 


} the concluſion of the late war, and alſo in 1769, that their king was bank- 


pt; and his miniſters have purſued meaſures pretty much ſimilar 
tothoſe practiſed by the regent to recruit the royal finances. 
me writers ſay that the annual revenues of France, ordinary and 
raordinary, by the account of their own financiers,. (including Lor- 
* do not amount to clear ſix million ſterling, which is not equal to 
*natural revenue of England alone. Though I am apt to think that 
is calculation of the French revenues is rather too low, and that they 
may be fixed at ſeven millions; yet we are not to form our ideas of them 
the great armaments, garriions, and fortifications maintained by the 


French 
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French king, becauſe their expence is inconſiderable to him 
to what they would be to a king of Great Britain; and the lieb _ 
tion holds good in all the other depratments of. public expence in how 
kingdoms. The French themſelves, it is true, magnify the revenues of 
their crown ſometimes to twelve millions ſterling, or above; but thar 
natural vanity gives them no right to any credit en ſuch a head- 1nd) 
though it is not at all impoſſible that the French king, in time of wir 
may raife ſuch a ſum upon his ſubjects, and diſcharge it repaying 
them _ one third Sn the N yet that is not to be accounted as 4 
national revenue, tends only to prove the miſe | bj 
the injuſtice of the crown, * * of the fag, ul 
In France taxes are raiſed by the taille, or land tax. The taillog, 
which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the commons, is 0h. 
another land- tax; by aids, which we call cuſtoms on merchandize\ i 
gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt; by a capitation or U-tax; by the 
the tenth of eſtates and employments ; by the ſale of all offices of juſtice; 
by confiſcation and forfeitures; and by a tenth, or free gift of th 
_ of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, which 
that body has of late advanced to the king. | 
MititTakY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in 
Europe where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to 
gunnery and fortification, is better underſtood than in France, Beſides 
other methods for cultivating it, there is a royal military academy eln. 
* -bliſhed purpoſely for training up 5oo young gentlemem at a time, in the 
ſeveral branches of this great art. In time of peace, the crown of France 
maintains about 200,000 men, but, as I have already hinted, at a very 
ſmall expence, the pay of the common men being little more than two- 
nce half-penny per day. In the time of war 406,000 have been brought 
into the field ; but thoſe that are raiſed from the militia are very indif- | 
ferent troops. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the French had at one time 
100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal to the marine force of 
all Europe beſides, The French have, however, at ſea been generally 
defeated by the Engliſh, The engagement at La Hogue, which happened 
in 1692, gave a blow to the French marine which it never has recovered, 
The late king Lewis XV. has more than once made prodigious 
efforts towards re-eſtabliſhing his navy, but his officers and ſeamen are {6 
much inferior to thoſe of England, that he ſeemed during the late war to 
have built ſhips of force for the ſervice of Great Britain, fofrequet were 
the captures made by the Engliſh. It has again becom&fefmidable, and 
— 1769, was ſaid to conſiſt of ſixty four ſhips of the line, A twenty-five 
ates. PINT © 
Royar TITLES, 4 The title aſſumed by the French king, 
NOBILITY, AND ORDERS. { is ſimply, King of France and Navarre; 
and by way of compliment he is called his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. His 
arms are three fleurs-de-lis, or, -in a field argent, ſupported 1 
angels in the habits of Levites, having each of them a banner in lis 
with the ſame arms, The motto is Lilia non laborant neque nent, _ 
About the year 1349 Hubert the laſt count of Dauphiny, being ac- 
cidentally the occaſion of his ſon's death, annexed that county to the 


All the effects of ſtrangers (Scotch and +wiſs excepted) lying in France are ſeized 
virtue of the Droirs d'aubaine, though the heir be upon te jpor. The profit of 
contingencies being farmed, there is no redre's. - 
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ron of France, upon condition that the eldeſt ſon of France ſhould be, 
{ the time to come, ſtiled Dauphin. r 
The French nobility are of four kinds; firſt . of the blood; 
bcondly, dukes and counts, peers of France; Y, the ordinary no- 
bility ; fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe made in the preſent 
"41 The firſt prince of the blood is the pon who ſtands next to 
he crown after the king's ſons. The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are 
ranked among the higher nobility, as are the governors and lieutenants- 
eral of provinces. r 
In France there are three orders; fiſt, that of St. Michael, inſtituted 
in 1469, and though originally compoſed only of thirty-fix knights, was 
(ferwards enlarged to a hundred. A perſon muſt be a knight of this 
arder before he can enter into that of ( econdly) the Holy Ghoſt, which 
ws founded in 1578, by Henry III. and is AS of a hundred - 
fons, excluſive of the ſovereign, and conferred only on princes of the 
blood, and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order of St. Lewis, 
which was inſtituted in the year 1693 by Lewis XIV. merely for military 
nerit, and is worn by almoſt every officer, and even ſubalterns, | | 
Hisroxy.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it 1s icularly intereſting to a Britiſh reader. 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, ot 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the 
[talian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it 
lies contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon became a defire- 
able object to the ambitious Romans; and after a brave reſiſtance, was 
annexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about 
forty-eight years before Chriſt, Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Romans till the downfal of that empire in the fifth century, when it 
became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who 
ſubdued, but did not extirpate the ancient natives, The Franks them- 
ſelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a col- 
lecion of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, 
vdo lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the prin- 
ples of juriſprudence better than their neighbours. Theſe Salii had a 
nle, which the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been 
by the modern Franks applied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, excluding 


al females from the inheritance of ſovereignty, and is well known by the 
ume of the Salic laau. | 


The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and re- 
wing the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the lands 
Wong their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſ- 
lay to confirm their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign au- 
tterity in their reſpective governments, until they at length afſumed 
a in 8 only acknowledging the king as their head. This 

e to t 


pave ri e numerous principalities that were formerly in France, 
ud to the ſeveral parliaments; for every province became, in its po 
«7 and government, an epitome of the whole kingdom ; and no laws 
"ere made, or taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand coun- 
dl conſiſting of the clergy and of the nobility. 
Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution 
de Roman empire, in the firſt government France ſeems to have been 
a nd of mixed monarchy, and the power of theit kings extremely cir- 
daalcrided and limited by the — barons. Th 
C 
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The firſt chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according | 12 to Dar wy 
the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign — 
from which period the French hiſtory exhibits a ſeries of great events. 
and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or in foreign 
The firſt race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, found a cru enn, 
in the Saracens, who then over-ran E and retaliated the darbarz 
of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. In the year 800 Chark 
magne, king of France, whom we have often mentioned a8 the lory a 
"thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany, Spain, *and of 
and was crowned king of the Romans by the pope : he divi er, 
by will among his ſons, which proved fatal to his family and poſter 
Soon after this, the Normans, a fierce warlike people from N J 
Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, — the Wagen 
France ; and about the year goo, obliged the French to yield up Nor 
mandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, who married the king 
daughter, and was perſuaded to profeſs himſelf a chriſtian, This 1x4 
the foundation of the Norman power in France; which afterwards ; 
- a king to England, in the — va of William duke of Normandy, whe 
ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1066, | This evend 
ed unfortunate: and ruinous to France, as it engaged that nation 
in almoſt perpetual wars with England, for whom they were not u 
equal match, notwithſtanding their numbers, and the afliſtance the 
received from Scotland. | | 
The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects; in the firſt place, it car- 
ried off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, their leaders 
who were almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the king ſucceeded 
to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad without heirs, 
By paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, their expeditions to thelf 
pos and, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned, 
we.ſhall proceed to that we. when the French began to extend the; 
influence over Europe ; and this — us to the reign of Franeis I. con 
temporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, though he wa 
brave to exceſs in his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till 
then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior, He was 
candidate for the empire of Germany, but loſt the imperial crown, 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen. 
Francis made ſome dazzling expeditions againſt Spain; but ſuffered u 
mother, of whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power; by which be 
diſobliged the conſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, wid 
joined in a confederacy againſt him with the Emperor and Henry VIII. 
England. In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was taken 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia, and obliged to agree to diſhonouraþ| 
terms, which he never meant to perform, to regain his liberty. His non- 
rformance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſource of many wats 
tween him and the emperor ; and he died in 1547. 
France at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dil 
agreeable events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition. 
Francis I. was ſucceeded. by his ſon — II. who upon the whole ws 
an excellent and fortunate prince. He continued the war with the empe* 
ror of Germany to great advantage for his own dominions; and as '? 
well ſerved by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loſt the battle of d. 
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zd. apainſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Calais from 
* — mageine fince had any footing in France. | He married his 
bn, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in of uniting that 
kingdom to his crown z_ but in this ſcheme he, or rather his country, was 
ufortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. He was killed 


i the year 1559, at an unhappy rilting-match,” by the count of Mont- 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Francis IT. a weak, ſickly, inactive 

Ince, whoſe r was entirely engroſſed by a prince of the houſe of 
prince, powe ms * | o 
Griſe, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of Scotland. This engroſſ- 
ment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other 

t families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the government. An- 
thony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bourbon' family; but the 
queen-mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, being obliged to take 
with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the cauſe of 

vgonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when the ſudden death of Francis 
happened, in the year 1560. | _— | 

This event took place while the prince of Conde, brotker to the king 
of Navarre, was under ſentence of death, for a conſpiracy againſt the 
court, but the queen mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the 
Guiſes; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the minority of her ſecond fon, Charles IX. Her regency was 2 con- 
tinued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke of 
Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the proteſtants, was treacherouſly mun- 
dered by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Orleans; and the murderer was 
thought to have been inſtigated by the famous Coligni, admiral of 
France, who was then at the head of the proteſtant party. Three civil 
wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt the court pretended to grant the 
Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was concluded he- 
tween Henry, the young king of Navarre, and a proteſtant, and the 
French king's ſiſter. The heads of the proteſtants were invited to cele- 
brate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering them 
al, if poſſible, in one night. This project _—_ but too ſucceſsful, 
though it was not completely executed, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1572. 
The king himſelf aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the admiral fell; 
and it is ſaid that about 30,000 proteſtants were murdered at Paris, and 
in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth civil war. Tho? 
a freſh peace was concluded in 1573, with the proteſtants, yet 'a fifth 
an] war broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. died 
without heirs. | 

His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had, ſome time before, been 
choſen king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he, with ſome 
Ufrculty, eſcaped to France, where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that 
own, by the name of Henry III. | 

Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France the 
feudal powers they had loſt, The heads of the proteſtants could raiſe 
mes of Hugonots. The governors of provinces behaved in them as if 
they had been independent of the crown ; and the parties were ſo equally 
belanced, that the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy 
league was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the head of 
dich was. the duke of Guiſe. The proteſtants, under the prince of 
Conde, and the duke of Alengon, the king's brother, called in the Ger- 
| Cc2 | man 
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ting aſide from the ſucceſſion the king of Navarre, on account of his reli. 


out in the year 1579, and another in 1 585, both of them to the diſadvan. 
tage of the — through the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The 


The leagners, upon this, declared that Henry had forfeited the crow, 
and was an enemy to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf ind 
the arms of the proteſtants; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the 

leaguers had their greateſt force, he was, in his turn, aſſaſſinated by one 


line of Valois. 


houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to encounter 


formed by Henry, his courage and magnanimity, ſeemed only to make 


general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed themſelves of the 
fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman- cz. 


his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to be queen of France, and would 


which he did tor ſeveral years with various fortunes. . In 1598, he pub- 
liſhed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured te the proteſtants the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and the next year the treaty of Vervins vis 


ceſſors had ben unjuſtly diſpoſleſſed of thegreateſt part, or Upp*r Navarre, by Ferd- 
| hand, king of Span, about the year t512, wo 
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man princes to their aſſiſtance; and a ſixth civil war broleeę ant i ;; 
in which the king of Spain took the arp the league, in en — 15 
duke of Alengon declaring himfelf of the Netherlands. Rach 
war was finiſhed within the year, by another ſham peace. The k 
ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, had plunged himſelf into a — 
of infamous debauchery and religious extravagance. He was entirely 
verned by his profligate favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural good ſeals 
Fle began to ſuſpect that the proſcriptions of the proteſtants, and the ſe, 


on, which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a view to plus 
e duke of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman catholics, on the throne, w 
which that duke had ſome diſtant pretences. A ſeventh civil war broke 
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king thought him now ſo dangerous, that after inviting them in a friendy 
manner to court, both he and his brother, the cardinal, were, by his 
majeſty's orders, and, in a manner, under his eye, baſely aflaſlinated, 
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Clement, a young enthuſiaſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended the 


The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on ac 
count of his religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre *, head of the 


before he mounted the throne, The leaguers were headed by the duke 
of Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew from his cell 
the decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, and a 
Roman catholic, whom they proclaimed king of France, Being ſtrongly 
ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorious actions per- 
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him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate; for he and his little court were ſome- 
times without common neceſſaries. He was, however, perſonally beloved; 
and no objection lay againſt him but that of his religion. The leaguen, 
on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves ; and the French nation, in 


public diſtractions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of good-and bad 
tholic. This was a meaſure of neceſſity, as the king of Spain had offered 


have married her to the young duke of Guile, SEES 
In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion. 


This complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour z and having, wit 


great difficulty, obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſu mitted 
to his authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, 


Amal! kingdom lying upon the Pyreneao moun ans, of which Henry's pred 
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ontluded with Spain. He next chaſtiſed the duke of Savoy, who had 
aken advantage af the late troubles in his kingdom; and applied him- 
Gif, with — 24 attention and ſucceſs, (aſſiſted in all his undertakings 
i; miniſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the 7 of his people, 
u encouraging manufaQures, particularly that of filk, the benefit of 
Ach France feels at this day. Having re-eſtabliſhed the tranquility, 
nd, ig a great meaſure, ſecured the happineſs of his people, he formed 
connections with the neighbouring powers for reducing the ambition of 
the houſe of Auſtria ; for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, he formed great 
s, and collected a formidable army; others ſay (for his intention 
does not clearly appear) that he deſigned to have formed Chriſtendom into 


bak a great republic, of which France was to be the head, todrive the Turks 
4 out of Europe ; while others attribute his | proparations to more ignoble x 
Th motives, that of a criminal paſſion ſor a favourite princeſs, w huſ-" 
end] hand had carried her, for protection, into the Auſtrian, dominions, | 
— 1 Whatever truth may be in theſe conjectures, it is certain, that while he Was 
ted. making preparations for the coronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, 


ad was ready to enter upon his grand expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in 
his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Clement, another 
young enthuſiaſt, in 1610. 

Lewis XIII. ſon to Henry IV. deſervedly named Great, was but 
ine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he 
liſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the 
famous cardinal Richelieu, who put a period, by his reſolute and bloody 


* neaſures, to the remaining liberties of France, and to the eſtabliſhment 
tas e the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Charles 
Juke [ of England, who had married the French king's ſiſter, endeavoured, by , 
: col bis fleet and army, to prevent it, This put an end to the civil wars on 
ads xcount of religion in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that in theſe wars above 


4nillion of men loſt their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were ſpent in 
carrying them on; and that nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 churches, 
2000 monaſteries, and 10,000 houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed 
during their continuance, 

Richelieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was next to 
n enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported the proteſtants of Germany, and 
bultavus Adolphus againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and after quelling all 
tte rebellions and conſpiracies which had been formed againſt him in 
france, he died ſome months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643, left his 
on, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. 

During that prince's nonage, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 
tte adminiſtration of his mother, Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the 
peat, and the diviſions between the court and parliament, for the moſt 
ting cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of 
Conde flamed like a blazing ſtar, ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a cour- 
ter, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenne, 
vio (rom a proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was in- 
rec at once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen mother having 
Tate choice of Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found means to turn 
the arms, even of Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, and to divide the 
meitic enemies of the court ſo effectually among themſelves, that when 

*% aſſumed the reins of government in his own hands, he found him- 
bil le mot abſolute monarch that had ever ſat upon the throne of France. 
Cc 3 He 


Ignotance and ambition were the! only enemies of Lewis: through the 
former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of à king, — ou 
intereſts of His fubjects only that they might the better anſwer the pur. 
poſes of his greatneſs : by the latter, he embroile@ himſelf With-all his 


; neighbours, and wantonlyrendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation, 
I'kave often mentioned his impolitie revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which obliged the French proteſtants to take ſhelter in England, Holland, 
and different parts of Germany, where they eſtabliſhed the filk manufac. 
tories, .to'the great prejudice of. their own country. He was ſo blinded 
by flattery, that he arrogated to himfelf the divine honours paid to the 
pagan emperors of Rome. He made and broke treaties for his conve- 
_ njency, and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf a confederacy of 'almott all the 


other princes of Europe, at the head of which was ng * III. of- 
5 ſome 


England. He was ſo well ſerved, that he made 

againſt this alliance; but having provoked the Engliſh by his repeated 
inſidelities, their arms; under the duke of Marlboroagh, and thoſe of the 
Auſtrians, under prince Eugene, rendered the latter parr of his life as 
miſerable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His reign, from the year 
1702 to 1711, was one continued ſeries of defeats 2 calamities; and 
5 had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from him, which, in 


e former part of his reign, were acquired at the expence of many thou- 
and lives. Paſt as he was reduced, ad as he joey the doſparatd reſo- 
lution of collecting his people, and dying at their head, he was faved by 
the Engliſh withdrawing from their allies, and concluding the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance but two years, for he died 
on the firſt of September, 1715, and was fucceeded by his great grandſon, 
Lewis XV. the late king. 5 8 | 
The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children, might have 
involved France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by 
the duke of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate 
rince of the blood. We have already ſeen in what manner he diſcharged 
e national debt of France; but having embroiled himſelf with-Spain, 


the king was declared major in 1722, and the regent on the ſecond of 


December that year, was carried off by an apoplexy. "7 
The reader is not to expect that I am to follow the affairs of France 
through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the ſeveral 
powers of Europe, which are to be found in their reſpective hiſtories. 
Among the firſt acts of the late king's government was his 3 
his preceptor, afterwards cardinal wy to be his firſt miniſter. Thoug 
his {yſtem was entirely pacific, yet the ſituation of affairs in Europe upon 
the dcath of the king of Poland more than once embroiled him with the 
houiz of Auſtria, The intention of the French king was to replace his 
father-in-law Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland. In this he failec r 
the interpolition of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians; but Staniſlaus enjoyed the 
title of king and the revenues of Lorrain during the remainder of his life. 
The connection between France and Spain forced the former to 8 
principals in a war with Great Britain, in the management of _ 
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ſoo ill ſeconded by her allies, that it was finiſhed by the 
olepr 74 la Chapelle in 1748. As to the war, which had the Ame: 


. teſt for its riſe, and was ended by the peace of Fountainbleau, in 
153 he chief events attending it have = already men — are 
— recent to be recapitulated here?. tioned, | 


E « 
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NETHERLANDS. 
HE ſeventeen provinces were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and 
afterwards of the circle of Belgium or — — in the German 


empire. They obtained the general name of Netherlands, Pais- Jas, or 
Low-Countries, from their ſituation in reſpect of Germany. R <l 


— 


— 


EXTENT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE 
SeEvENTEEN PROVINCES,  —- | | 


Miles. nan pe 
Length 300 XT and 54 North latitude. 
Reach — J | between } — dy Eaſt longitude, 
They are bounded by the German ſea on the north; by Germany eaſtz 
by Lorrain and France ſonth ; and by the Britiſh channel weſt, 
I ſhall, forthe ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoidrepetition, treat of the 
ſerenteen provinces under two great diviſions : Firſt, the nothern, which 
contains the ſeven United Provinces, uſually known by the Name of Hol. 
ld: Secondly, the ſouthern, containing the Auſtrian and Prench Ne- 
therlands, The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, viz. 
Holland, Overiſſel, Zealand, Frieſland, Utrecht, röntgen, Gelderland, 
and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one ſovereignty, they 
generally go by the name of the feven United Provinces. | 3 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES, - 
Miles. - Degrees. | 
Length 150 a — 
Breadth he. x between SI _—s North latitude, 
the ſame. 3 and 7 Eaſt longitude, 


The following is the moſt ſatisfatory account we meet with of their 
geographical diviſion, including the Texel and other iſlands. 


— — 
_—_ Mc 


2 "II 


Lewis XVI. king of France and Navarre, was born in 1754, ſucceeded his grandfather 
Lewis XV. in 1774, married 1770 to Maria Antonietta, filter of the Emperor of Ger- 
man}, born 1755. 

His Majeſty's brothers and ſiſters are, 

r. L. Stan. Xavier, count de Provence, born 1755. 

2. Charles Philip, count d' Attois, born'17 57. 

3. Maria Adelzide Clotilda Xaveria, born 1759. 

4. Elizabzth Phillippa Maria Helena, bon 1564. 


- Tfhue of Lewis XV. now living, are 

„ Maria Adelaide, ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, korn 1732. 

z. Vidtoria Louiſa Maria Thereſa, burn 1733. 

3- Sophia Philipina Elizabeth Juſtinia, born 1734. 

„ Louiſa Maria, born 27 37. | 
een 
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. TT ut 
„ een 
United Provinces. Ha 1. 8 J | 
8 ſv-riiet | 1,900] 66 3 Deventer | f 
i | 
Holland 1, 800 84 52 [JANSTERDAM TE 3225. 
ö . 4. 
ö © | Geld-rland—1ſt 986 50 | 4o [Nimeguen | 
& | Frieſland | $19 44 | 34 [Leuwarden 
5. Zutphen-- 2d 644] 37 | 33 |Zutphen 
=> } Groningen £40] 45 | 17 |Groningen 
12 | Urrecht 450] 41 | 22 Utrecht 
| Zealand 303 29 | 24 [Middleburg 
"i Texel and other iflands 113 | 
a? [ 80 Tot al— 7.646 | | 


* 


Alk, SEASONS, SOIL, AND FACE g Theſe provinces Ie oppOId 
OF THE COUNTRY. England, at the diftance of 

miles upon the eaſt fide of the Engliſh channel, and are only a narrow th 
of low ſwampy lang, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great rivers, and 
what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the ſea by meansof 
dykes, which they have raiſed and {ill ſupport with incredible labour and 
expence, The air of the United Provinces is gherefore foggy and groſs, 
until it is purified by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind uſually ſet 
in for about four months, and their harbours are frozen up. The moil. 
ture of the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould; more than in 
any other country, which is the reaſon of their A rubbing and 
ſcouring, and the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes ſo much taken 


notice of. The ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation, but by the induſtry of 


the inhabitants in making canals, it is rendered fit for ure, and in 
many places for tillage. Holland, with all its commercial advantages, 
1s not a defirable country to live in, eſpecially to foreigners. Hereare 
no mountains nor riſing grounds, no plantations, purling ftreams, or 
cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed from a tower or 
ſteeple, has the appearance of a continued marſh or bog, drained at cer- 
tain diſtances by innumerable ditches, and many of the canals, which in 
that country ſerve as high roads, are inthe ſummer months no better than 
offenſive ſtagnated waters. 12 
RivERNS AND HARBOURS.] The rivers are an important conſidem- 
tion to the United Provinces ; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of 
the largeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the 
Vecht. There are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious 
number of canals ; but there are few good harbours in the nited Pro- 
vinces ; the beſt are thoſe of Rotterdam, ona, and Fluſhing ; that 
of Amſterdam, though one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar 
at the entrance, over which large veſſels cannot paſs without beipglightened, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- } The quantit of grain produced 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. F here, is not ſufficient tor home 
conſumption ; but by draining their bogs and marſhes, they have many 
excellent meadows, which fatten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a vaſt 
fize ; and they make prodigious quantities of the beſt butter and cheeſe in 


Europe. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit 


and hon; but all the pit. coal and timber uſed there, and indeed moſt of 
the comterts, and even the neceſſaries of life, are imported. They " 
a good breed of theep, whoſe wool is highly valued, and their 9 
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| are of a fize than in any other narion in Europe. It 
1 ſome wil bears and wolves here. Storks build kt +1 
u their chimneys/ but, being birds of paſſage, they leave the country 
bout the middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February 
lowing. Their river fiſh is much the ame as ours, but their ſea fiſh is - 

erally larger, owing 1 to their fiſhing in deeper water, No 

ings viſit their coaſts, but they have many excellent o_ beds about 
he illands of the Texel, producing very large and well taſted o 
Notwithſtanding all theſe inconveniences, the induſtry of the Hollan- 
ders furniſhes as great a plenty of the neceſſaries and commodities of 
life, and upon as eaſy terms (except to travellers and ſtrangers) as they 
ve to be met with in any part of Europe. W | 

PopULaTION, INHABITANTS, MAN= e The ſeven United Provinces 

NERS, CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS, \ are perhaps the beſt peopled 
of any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. They contain according to 
the beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two 
millions of inhabitants ; beſides the 25 towns, and the people in what is 
alled the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and towns of 
other parts of the Netherlands. The manners, habits, and even the 
minds of the Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces are 
called in general) ſeem to be formed by their fituation, and to ariſe ' 
fom their natural wants. Their country, which is preſerved by mounds 
and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour, and the artificial drains 
vith which it is every where interſected, muſt be kept in ual repair. 
Even what may be called their natural commodities, their butter and 
cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to laborious parts of life. 
Their principal food they earn out of the ſea by their herring fiſheries, 
for they diſpoſe of their moſt valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other 
nations, for the ſake of gain. Their 4ir and temperature of the climate 
incline them to phlegmatic, ſlow diſpoſitions, of body and mind ; 
and yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor, Even their 
virtues are owing to their coldneſs with regard to every object that does 
notimmeciatedly concern their own intereſts ; for in all other reſpects they 
ue quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention to the con- 
litution and independency of their country is owing to the ſame —＋ le, 
for they were never known to effect a — of government but whe 
they thought the ru ſelves on the brink of perdition. 

The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and ow when they find their 
intereſt at take, witnets their ſea wars with England and France. Their 
boors, though flow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means. 
Their ſeamen are a plain, blunt, but rough. ſurly, and ill mannered fort 
of poople, and appear to be inſenſible of public ſpirit and affection for 
eich other, Their tradeſmen are in general very honeſt in all their deal. 
ines ; and they ſeldom uſe more words than are neceſſary about their 
buſineſs, Smoaking tobacco is practiſed by old and young of both ſexes ; 
andas they are generally plodding upon ways and means of getting money, 
n0 people are 10 unſociable. Though x Dutchman, of low rank, when 
runs, is guilty of every ſpecies of brutality ; and though they have been 
known to exe: ciſe the moſt dreadful inhumanities for intereſt abroad 
where they thought themſelves free from diſcovery, yet they are in general 
det and inofenfive in theirown country, which exhibits but few inſtances 
of murder, rapine, theft, or violence. As to habitual tippling ard 
Fung charged upon both ſexes, it is owing in a great meaſure to the 

| nature 
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tur, of their foil and climate. In 
em to run oe and cooler here than in v countries, that 
excepte Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, or any ©. 
dn of pleaſant h umour, nor warm enou b for lore: . 
paſfſions are no natives of this country; 2 — itſelf is little better thy 
mechanical affection, ariſing from antereſt, conveniency, or habit ** 

Fee fomctice among he young mes, bt bee e 
card of rather felt, and as a diſcourſe that mes 
than affefis hen. Peter: 
In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Duck 
arg certainly the moſt expert of any poople ; as to the knowledge of 
acquiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of prefer; 
it. Every man ſpends leſs than his income, be that what it will: — 
| does it enter into the heads of this ſagacious le, that the commm 
courſe of expence ſhould equal the revenue; when this happen 
they think at leaſt that they have lived that year to no Purpoſe; and the 
report of it difcredits a man among them as much as any vicious or pro. 
digal extravagance does in other countries. No country, therefore; ca 
vie with theirs in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 
riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency ; and where fewer failures dt 
bankruptices occur. In all theſe particulars, the women exactly reſem. 
ble the men, eſpecially in their natural indifference as to the warmer 
aflions. The rich traders and mechanics however, begin now to approx- 
mate to the luxuries of 2 and French dreſſing and living; and 
their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, rival 
N of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, 
The ons of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe-of 2 


who ſeem to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drinking | 


| booths, ſkittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which form 
the amuſements of the middling ranks, not to mention their hand 

and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt ſkaters upon the ice in 
the world. It is amazing to ſee the crouds in a hard froſt upon the ice, 
and the great dexterity both of men and women (ſome of the — carry 
ing a baker of eggs, or other country ware, upon their heads to market) 
in darting along, or rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. 

Drzss.] Their dreſs formerly was noted for the large breeches of the 

men; and the jerkins, plain mobbs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities 
of the women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumſinels 
of their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Theſe dreſſes 
now prevail only among the lower ranks ; and more in particular among 
the — people. | 2 Ne 

- n The eſtabliſhed 2 here is the Preſbyterian or Cal- 
viniſm : none but Preſbyterians are admitted into any office or poſt in the 

ernment, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, 

and have their reſpetive meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhip, among 
which the papiſts and Jews are very numerous. 1 
LaxYGUAGE.] The natural language of the United Provinces is Low 
Dutch, which is a corrupted diale&t of the German; but the poop of 
faſhion ſpeak Engliſh and French. Their Lord's prayer runs thus : 22. 
Vader, dic in de hemelin æyn; uwen naam worde gebeylight : uw' loning 
home : uwe wille geſchiedt gelyck in den hemel 200 ook op den arden, m 


dagelicks broot geef ons beeden, ende wergeeſt onje Jebulden. gelpk at a _ 
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en. Amen. 16 1 £25 , IT 
per LEARNED MEN] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were 
natives of this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of N itſelf, 
dave does of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the invention of print - 
eich the Germans, and the magiſtrates keey two copies of a book. 
1 Heacalum Salvatic vis, printed by Koſter, in 1449. The moſt 
ditions of the claſſics came from the Dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, 
— Utrecht, Leyden, and other towns. The Dutch have ex- 
led in controverſial divinity, which inſinuated itſelf ſo much into the 
late, that it had almoſt proved fatal to the government, witneſs the ridb.. 
* diſputes about Arminianiſm, freewill, predeſtination, and the like. 
Fefides Boerhaave they have produced excellent writers in all branches of 
nedicine. » Grævius and Burmann ſtand at the head of their numerous 
annentators upon the claſſics. — is more common than their 
Latin poems and epigrams and later times have produced a Van Haaren, 
ho is poſſeſſed of ſome poetical abilities, and about the year 1747 pub- 
liked poems in favour o liberty, which were admired as rarities chiefly 
becauſe their author was a Dutchman. In the other departments of li- 
erature, the Dutch publications are mechanical, and ariſe chiefly from 
their employ ments in univerſities, church, or ſtate. N weed 
Uxrvexs1TiES.] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harder- 
nicke, and Franeker. 4 
AxTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } The prodigious dykes, ſome of 
XATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. {\ which are ſaid to be 17 ells in 
tiickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to preſerve 
their country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly ſuffer- 
& ſo much, are ftupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone quarry 
ear Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterraneous pa- 
lace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high, The ſtadthouſe of Amſter- 
m is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: it ſtands upon 
13,639 large piles, driven into the ground; and the inſide is equally con- 
jenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, containing antiquities and 
cunoſities, artificial and natural, are to be found in Holland and the 
other provinces, particularly in the famous univerſity of Leyden-z fuch 
a ſhirt made of the entrails of a man. Two Egyptian mummies, being 
the bodies of two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and tendons 
of the human body curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander-Weil. 
CiTIts, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDI- Amſterdam, which is built 
FICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. upon piles of wood, is thought 
to contain 241,000 people, and to be, next to London, the moſt com- 
nercial city in the world; in this reſpect, ſome have even given it the pre- 
ference to London, though I cannot ſee with what propriety. Its con- 
remencies for commerce, and the grandeur of its public works, are 
anoſt beyond deſcription. - In this, and all other Tities of the United 
Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and walks under trees planted on 
their borders, are admirable ; but above all, we are 2 with the 
neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within doors. This 
aty, however, labours under two great diſadvantages, bad air, and the want 
of freſh wholeſome water, whi obliges the inhabitants to preſerve the 
un water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next to Amſterdam for commerce 
ad wealth: its inhabitants are computed at 56,000. The Hague, though 
ta village, is the ſeat of government in the United Provinces, and. 
F CCIC - 
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celebrated for the magnificence and beauty of its buildings; the » 
foreign ambaſſadors and ſtrangers of all. diſtinctions r 
abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its ;n1 
bitants, who are computed to be about 40, ooo: it is no place of trad 
but it has been for many years noted as an emporium of pleaſure 8 
politics. Leyden and Utrecht are known in the annals of literature 
the accommodations of the ſcholars who attend their univerſities, aud t 
_—_ and conveniencies of their public ſchools. Saardam, though 
wealthy trading place, is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter d 
Great, of Muſcovy, in perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip-building, 
and laboured as a common handicraft. The upper part of Gelderland 
ſubject to Pruſſia, and the capital city Gelder. | 

INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND { The uſual way of paſing 
: MANNER OF TRAVELLING. from town to town is by ©. 
vered boats, called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canals by 
horſes, on a ſlow uniform trot, ſo that paſſengers reach the different tow 
where they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This 
method of travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely conre. 
nient to the inhabitants, and very cheap. By means of theſe canals an ex. 
tenſfive inland commerce is not only carried on through the whole country, 
but as they communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the prodyc, 
tions of the whole earth are conveyed at a ſmall expence into various parts 
of Germany, the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. A treckſuit is divided 
into two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the ir 
for gentlemen, and the other for common people, who may read, ſmoke, 
eat, drink, or converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes, and lan» 
Feen Near Amſterdam and other large cities a traveller is aſtoniſhedwhen 

e beholds the effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. Here 
the canals are lined for miles together with elegant, neat country houſes, I 
feated in- the midſt of gardens and pleaſure grounds intermixed with 
figures, buſts, ſtatues, temples, &c. to the very water's edge. Having 
no objects of amuſement beyond the limits of their own. gardens, the 
families in fine weather ſpend much of their time in theſe little temples, 
ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to whom they appear com- 
plaiſant and polite. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] An account of the Dutch com- 
merce, would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely a 
manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they de not 
trade. In this they are aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their country, the 
cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by their water carriage, which, 
by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other nations, 
'The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; and goods 
may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the countries where they 
grow. Their Eaſt-India company have had the ,monopoly of the ine 
ipices ſor more than a hundred years, and is the moſt opulent and powerful 
of any in the world. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which is ſaid 
to exceed in magnificence, opulence, and commerce, all the cities of Afi, 
Here the viceroys appear in greater ſplendor than the ſtadtholder; and it is 
ſaid the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely acknowledge any dependence 
on the mother country. They have other ſettlements in India, but none 
more pleaſant, healthful, or uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good-Hope, 
the grand rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, outward or homewa 
bogad. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an army of 80,000 2 
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a-Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves off to their ſettlements 


orements of the raw linen thread of Germany; their hemp, and fine 


> + India: ſo great was their averſion to the French government. Not to 
To 1 on their herring and whale fiſheries (the former upon the Scotch coaſt 
*. which they have carried off from the native proprietors, they excel at 
. in numberleſs branches of trade, ſuch as their pottery, tobacco pipes, 
re 6 If are, finely refined ſalt; their oil mills, ſtarch manufactures; their 
ugh 


wp manufactures; their fine linen and table damaſks; their ſaw-mills 
er tha onber, for ſhipping and houſes, in immenſe quantities; their 
ding, iu. baking; their vaſt woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures; wax- 
d exching ; leather dreſſing; the great quantity of their coin and ſpecie, 

ſited by their banks, moſt eſpecially by that of Amſterdam ; their Eaſt- 
ſing ha trade; and their general induſtry and frugality, It is greatly 
y 0- hubted, however, whether their commerce, navigation, manufactures, 
ls by nd fiſheries, are in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate now as they were in the 
"Wn ning of this century; and whether the riches and luxury of indivi- 
This dul have not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants, 
Nye. PyBLIC TRADING COMPANIES. ] Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt- In- 
er. a, incorporated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired immenſe 
try, wealth, _ divided forty per cent. and ſometimes ſixty, about the year 
luc, i660; at preſent the dividends are much reduced; but in 124 years, the 
arts rietors, on an average, one year with another, divided ſomewhat 
ded above 24 per cent. So late as the year 1760, they divided 1 5 per cent. 
firſt bat the Dutch Weſt-India company, the ſame year, divided no more than 
ke, two2nd a half per cent. This company was incorporated in 1621, The 
1. hank of Amſterdam is coughs to be inexhauſtibly rich, and is under an 
hen excellent direction: it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, to contain the 
ere peateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, that is known any where in 
es, the world. What may ſeem a paradox is, that this bank is ſo far from 
ith paying any intereſt, that the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than 
ng current caſh is in common payments. Mr.. Anderſon ſuppoſes, that the 
he eh, bullion, and pawned Jewels in this bank, which is kept in the 
ts, raults of the ſtadthouſe, amount to 36 (though others to ſay only to 30) 


millions ſterling. 3 

ConsriruTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] This is a very intricate arti- 
de; for though the United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common confederacy, 
yet each province has an internal government or conſtitution independent 
of the others: this government is called the ſtates of that province, and 
the delegates from them form the ſtates general, in whom the ſovereignty 
of the whole confederacy is veſted ; but though a province ſhould ſend 
two, or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one voice 
u every reſolution ; and before that reſolution can have the force of 
a lau, it muſt be approved of by every province, and by every city ant 
republic in that province. This formality, in times of great danger 
and emergency, has been ſet aſide, Every reſolution of the ſtates of a 
particular province mult be carried unanimouſly. _ 

The council of ſtate conſiſts likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
nnces: but its conſtitution is different from that of the ſtates general: 
u compoſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland ſends two; Hol- 
land, three; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Frieſland, one ; Overiſſel, 
ne; and Groningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pro- 
mactally, but perfonally. * Their buſineſs is to prepare eſtimates, and 
Ways and means for raiſing the revenue, as well as other matters that are 
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to be laid F the Mitts piacral eneral. The ſtates of the provinde! & js th 
Noble and 1 ; but thoſe of Holland, Noble and bh 5 Tr 
Lords; and the ſtates general, High and Mighty Lords, or the 1 iii 
the States General of the United Netherlands; or, their High Mi * who! 
neſſes. Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the b ky nt 
which is likewiſe compoſed of provincial deputies, who audit all pul 1 
accounts. The admiralty forms a ſeperate board, and the executive» 9e 
of It is committed to five colleges in the three maritime provinces of gli" * 
land, Zealand, and Frieſland. In Holland the people have nothing to; com 
either in chuſing their repreſentatives or their & In Amſterde Gre 
which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the magiſtracy is Iod A 
in the hands of one grand bailiff, four burgermaſters, and 30 ſenat Stat 
who are choſen for life, and every vacancy among them is filled up by t ud 
ſurvivors. The ſame ſenate alſo elects the deputies to repreſent the d in 


ties in the province of Holland. 
I have mentioned the above particulars, becauſe without a knowledge 
them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the United Provinces 
from the death of king William to the year 1747, when the Stadholderhy 
was made hereditary in the male and female repreſentatives of the fan 
of Orange. This office in a manner . the coaſtitution [ hay 
already deſcribed. The Stadtholder is preſident of the ſtates of exe 
rovince ; and ſuch 1s his power and influence, that he can change th 
deputies, magiſtrates, and officers, in every province and city. by thi 
he has the moulding of the aſſembly of the ſtates general, though he hi 
no voice in it; in ſhort, though he has not the title, he has more re 
2 and authority than e gs; for beſides the influence and revenue 
e derives from the Stadholderſhip, he has ſeveral principalities and large 
eſtates of his own. The preſent Stadtholder is William V. prince oi 
Orange and Naſſau. His titles are, Hereditary Stadtholder, Captai 
General, and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, He is fon 
the late Stadtholder, William Charles, who married Anne, princels royal 
of Great Britain, and died in 1751. The r Stadtholder was bom 
in 1748, and in 1767 married the princeſs Frederica of Pruſſia. 
With reipeR to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lie 
from the petty and country courts; and it is ſaid that juſtice is no where 
diſtributed with more impartiality. va 3 
Revenves,] The government of the United Provinces e 
their taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Thole taxes 
conſiſt of an almoſt general exciſe, a land- tax, poll- tax, and hearth-money; 
ſo that the public revenue amounts annually to about two millions anda 
alf ſterling. The province of Holland pays above half of this revenue, 
"The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that it 15 nat 
without reaſon that a certain author aſſerts, that the only thing that has 
eſcaped taxation there, is the air they breathe. But for the encourage: 
ment of trade, the duties on_goods and merchandize are exceedin los. 
The provinces of Holland are ſaid to be in a very g | condiuon, 
who not only during the laſt war, but at this very time len large yu 
to moſt of the powers in Europe. The immenſe ſums in the Briti * i 
has given reaſon for ſome people to imagine that Holland labour under 
heavy debts; but the chief reaſon is, the Rates oply pay 21 Per cent. 
Intereſt for money. „ anita 
Mititary AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The number of land * 
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de United Provinces im time of peace, commonly amounts to about 
1 00; 18,000 of whom ſerve in garriſons ; amongſt which are three 
"ents of Scots, and one of Swiſs; and, in time of war, they hire 
eregiments of Germans. The chief command of the army is ve 
u the Stadtholder, under whom is'the field marthal general. No nation 
i Europe, England excepted, can fit out a more formidable fleet than 
ge Dutch, having always vaſt quantities of timber prepared for buildir 
of ſhips ; but the preſent marine force of the United Provinces is ſmaYy, 
unprred to what it once was, when equal, if not ſuperior, to that of 
Great Britain itſelf, 5 IP 1 ; 
Azws.] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the 
gutes of Holland, are, or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a catlaſ, 
nd with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, in 


fon to the ſeven confederateprovinces, with the following motto, Concerdia 
mn Jarve creſcunt. 


Hisrox v.] See the Auſtrian Netherlands. | M to ant 
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AUSTRIAN A&D FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles, — 1 
Length 200 49 and 52 North latitude, 
Breadth 200 8 * „ Eaſt longitude. 
BouxDbARIES.] OUNDED by the United Provinces ga the north; 
by Germany, eaſt ; by Lorrain, Champaign, and 
Picardy, in France, ſouth; and by another part of Picardy, and the 
Engliſh Channel, weſt. 

As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auftrians, French, 
and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular in diſtinguiſhing the provinces 
and towns belonging -to each ſtate. | | x 

1. Province of B RABAN TTT. * 
Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
; Boiſleduce 
Breda N. 
"WA | | | Bergen-up-Zoom 
1. Dutch Brabant Maeſtricht, S. E. 
DE 1 N. E. | 
illo 7 I to Ip! © 3 
Steenbergen f N. W. 
Buss Ls, E. Ion. 4. deg. 6 min. 
1 N. lat. 50-50. | 
2. Auſtrian Brabant _—— Louvain 
| Vilvorden in the middle. 
. Landen 
? ANTWERP; and, 3, MALINES, are provinces indepen- 
dent of Brabant, though furrounded by it, and ſubject to the houſe 


of Auſtria. 
4. Province of LIMBURG, S. E. 


EL. _— Limburg, ſubje& to Auſtria. 
Chief ED Dalem , 
8 mg a Fauquemont, or 1 che 
Valkenburg : 
5. Province 
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5. Province f LUXEMBURG, | 


* 


Subdiviſions. Chief tows, © 
Auſtrian Luxemburg — | Lanta 6: 
| : | onville J} 
French nn 8 1. Montmed 8. E. 
6. Province of NAM UR, in the middle, fubject to Audra 
Chief towns : Namur, on the Sambre and Mau 
| | Charleroy on the Sambre, 
x 7. Province of HAINAULT. © 
Subdiviſions Chief towne, 
| Mons . 
Avuftrian Hainault — 0 Aeth int 
| Enguien | — 
8 * 8 
—_— ouchain 
French Hainault — a Conde | | þ W. 
| Landrecy 
_ 8. Province of CAMBRESIS, ; 
3 | { Cambray, E. of Arras. 
Subject to France ; Orin S. of Cambray, 


9. Province of ARTOIS. 

Arras, S. W. on the Scare 
St. Omer, E. of B 

Aire: S. of St. Omer 

St. Venant, E. of Aire 
Bethune, S. E. of Aire 
Terouen, S. af St. Omer. 
10. Province of FLANDERS. | 


| Sluys, N. 
Dutch Flanders a Axel, N, 


'  Subje> to France — 


Hulſt, N. 
Sas van Ghent, N. 
Ghent, on the Scheld. 


i N. W. near theſe 
New port - 


22 on the Scheld. 
ourtra : 
Dirmude ÞF onthe Lis 
Ypres, N. of Liſle. 
Tournay on the Scheld. 
* Menin on the Lis. 


F Lifle, W. of Tourna 
| Dunkirk, on the coaſt, eaſt of 
* 


Ae 
— — 
2 
7 2 
5 
[oc 


Dome, W. ef Ara 
ouay, W. of Arras 
Mard'ike, W. of Dunkirk 
St. Amand, N. of Valencienns 
Gravelin, E. of Calais. a 


4 0 
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I. 46011, Ao Topper] The Air bf Bräbant, ind upon he 
* f in is bad; that in the interior parts is more . 
{-aſons more ſettlet, "both in winter and ſummer, than they are in 
land. The ſoil and its pare: are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 


© have abundance of paſture; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
mandry of France an Germany, and ſometimes of land. The 
& birren parts for corn, rear far more profitable crops of flax, which 
tore cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Ne- 
lands, by the culture, commerce and induſtry of the inhabitants, 
4 formecy the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we 
ard the variety of its manufactures, the magnificence and riches of its 
bes, the amenity of its roads and villages, and the fertility of its land. 
i has fallen off in later times, it is owing partly to the negle of its 
werament, but chiefly to its vicinity to England and Holland: but it is 
la moſt defirable and pleaſant country. There are few or no mountains 
the Netherlands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcely a fingle hill in it. 
abant, and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt of little hills and vallies, 
ode, incloſed grounds, and champaign fields. de ee | 
urtss, Ax Dp CANALS.) The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 
dener, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Rupple, Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, 
Jevle, and Dender. The principal cauals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
u Oſtend. : | 
Merits and MINERALS.) Mines of iron, copper, lead, and britn- 
ore, are found in Luxemburgh, Limburg, and Liege, as are ſome mar- 
fe quarries; and in the province of Namur there are coal pits, and a 
ies of bituminous fat earth proper for fuel, with great plently of foſſile 
tre, | 
[x8ABITANTS, POPULATION, MAN- } The Flemings (for ſo the 
XERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. { inhabitants of Flanders and 
ie Auſtrian Low Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, 
lant, honeſt people; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. For- 
perly they were known to fight deſperately in defence of their country; 
it preſent they make no great figure, The Auſtrian Netherlands are ex- 
remely populous, but authors differ as to their numbers, Perhaps we 
ſay fix them at a medium at a million and a half.” They are ignorant, 
nd fond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverſions are 
the ſame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring countries. 

Darss AvD LanGUAGEe.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
ere Frenchmen and women in both theſe particulars. The Flemings 
dn the frontiers of Holland dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their language 
the _ but the better fort of people ſpeak French, and dreſs in the 
me taſte, 

Nrriciox.] The eftabliſhed religion here is the Roman-catholic ; 
ut proteſtants, and other ſects, are not moleſted. | ; 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are Cam- 
u, Maline or Mechlin ; the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 
Arras, Vpres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde, | 
LEARNING, LEARN ED. The ſociety of Jeſus has produced the moſt 
VEN, AND ARTISTS: c learned men in the Auſtrian Low Countries, 
ur lich they had many comfortable ſettlements, which are now upon the 
ume. Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin poems 
ad plays, are their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian and 
de. The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form 2 

D d ſchool 
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ſchool by themſelves. The works of Rubens and Vandyke can 
ſufficiently admired. Fiamingo, or the Fleming's models for bead 
ticularly thoſe of children, have never yet been equalled; and the f. 
ings formerly engroſſed tapeſtry weaving to themſel ves. 
Univzz51TIEs.] Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer. 1 
fiſt was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys; 
privileges. By a grant of Pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity has the prin 
of preſenting to all the livings in the Netherlands, which right theye 
except in Holland. 2 85 
ANTIQUITIES AND oa nas: Some Roman monument 
| NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. temples, and other building 
to be found in thoſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and 
like, ancient and „E are alſo found here; and the magnißcen 
edifices of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of 
former grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coi 
ancient medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 
CiriEs.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes publif 
by different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
far more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the c 
of Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manufactures, « 
tain the circuit of ten miles, but now unoccupied, and great part of i 
a manner void. Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade and manufal 
but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconfider 
place. Offend is now no more than a convenient harbour for traders; a 
. Ypres, a ſtrong garriſon town. The ſame. may be faid of Charley: 
Namur, which lie in the Auſtrian Hainault. __ OE 
Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſh 
- manufaQtories and place of trade, now contains pretty gardens, wall 
and arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat of its ancient manufactories; 
being the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Neth 
it is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium of the 


ropean continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread-lace ſhe i 
with the houſes of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. U po 
of the firſt exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Span m 
yoke, was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by finking veil de 
loaded with ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheld ; thus ſhutting up for en "i 
the entrance of that river to ſhips of burden. 'Thjs was the more cru 1 
as the people of Antwerp had been their friends and fellow - ſufferets in th 
cauſe of hberty. 5 T 
It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is. a cal 1 
chaleau; and that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands ü x 
in all the reſt of Europe; but ſince the decline of their trade, by 8 
riſe of the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe towns are conſiderably dim 4 
in ſize, and whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appearin 3 
uninhabited. In the Netherlands, proviſions are extremel al It 
cheap. ' A ſtranger may dine in Brodlels on ſeven or eight diſhes: 0 
for leſs than a ſhilling Englith. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable; and ng E 
lightful in this luxurious country. The roads are generally A bro l 
cauſeway, and run for ſome miles in a ſtraight line, ull they termin p 
with the view of ſome noble buildings. 5 Aci : 
CoMmMmERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The chief manufagtures c : 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and ae; | 
which, notwithſtanding the boaited improvements of their neigh . a 
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und the 1 yet unrivalled, particularly in that ſpecies called cambrics, from 


ds, Wc: abray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufactures form 
principal article of their commerce. 1 ON 

Consriruriox AND GOVERNMENT. ] The Auſtrian Netherlands 
. 1 ire ll confidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal 
iT ole, as being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſum- 
ung prince. The circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the 
700 u and ſends an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judica- 
| mes of the empire. It is under a governor-general, appointed by the 
nent wart of Vienna, who, at reſent, is his ſerene highneſs prince Charles 
ogy oLorrain, brother to the late, and uncle to the preſent emperor. The 
and fie of an aſſembly, or parliament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, 
ent «nd conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at 
of Waſels, Each province claims particular privileges, but they are of 
Us, little effect; and the governor ſeldom or never finds any reſiſtance 


the will of his court. Every province has a particular governor, ſub- 
blif jeſt to the regent; and cauſes are here decided according to the civil and 
canon law. | | 

Rtvexuss.)] Theſe riſe from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms ; but 

| þ much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they are 
f it fad not to defray the expence of their government. The French Nether- 
nds bring in a conſiderable revenue to the crow n. 

Mirir ART STRENGTH.] The troops maintained here by the em- 
preſs-queen are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. Though by 
the barrier treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three-fifths of 
thoſe garriſons, and the Dutch two, yet both of them are miſerably defi- 
cient in their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, and in 
une of war above 10,000 more. | 

Axvs,] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, and langued gules. 

Hierozv.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of Germany, 
which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgicæ Galliz by the Romans. 
Upon the decline of that empire, the Goths, and other northern people, 
polſeſled themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, as they paſſed through them 
_ in their way to France, and other parts of the Roman empire; and after 
deing erected into ſmall governments, the heads of which were deſpotic 
thin their own dominions, they were ſwallowed up by the houſe of 
burgundy. The emperor Charles V. the heir of that family, ranked 
lem as a part of the empire, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. 
Tae tyranny of his ſon Philip, who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, 
mace the inhabitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a 
general inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, Egmont, and the prince of 
Urange, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's reformation gaining 
* gound about the {ame time in the Netherlands, his diſciples joined the 
mlecontents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, 
n order to ſuppreſs them, and many thouſands were put to death by that 
wurt, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn, and count 
mont were taken and beheaded ; but the prince of Orange, whom they 

ed to be their Stadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and the adjacent 
ovinces entered into a treaty for their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in 

Jear 1579. And though theſe revolters at firſt were fo deſpicable as 

tO be termed deggars by their tyrants, their perſeverance and courage was 

wel, under the prince of Orange, and the a{itance afforded them by 
* Elizabeth, both in troops and money, that they forced the crown 
aim at laſt te declare them a free people, about the year 1609; and 
| D d 2 after · 


2: enn 
afterwards they were acknowledged by all Europe to be an ; 
ſtate,” under the title of T5 Units Provinces,- When the e 
which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and part of I 2 
Which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, was become 
longer formidable, and when the public jealouſy was directed again J 
of Bourbon, which was favoured by the government of Holland, who l 
diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the F the ſpirit of 
people was ſuch, that wy revived it in the perſon of the prince, who ys 
afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; and during his rei 
and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the grand confederag 
againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. By their ſea wars with England 
under Cromwell, and in the reign of Charles II. they acquired the rep 
tation of a formidable naval power; but, as I have already mention! 
their military virtue is on the decline. gh 

The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, f 
they are termed, the Low Countries, until the duke of Marlborougt 
general of the allies, gained the memorable battle of Ramilies, in th 
year 1706. After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of hel 
provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany 
their ſovereign ; and his daughter, the empreſs queen, remained poſleſe 
of them until the war 1741, when the French made an entire conquel 
of them, except part of the province of Luxemburg; and the place 
retained by the French, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapell in the year 1748 
may be ſeen in the preceding general table of diviſions. * 
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SITUATION AND. EXTENT. 
1 88 „e 
Lengt and 19 Eaſt long. 
Breadth 500 { between 17 and 1 North Ke 
B | HE empire of Germany, properly ſo called, i 
ee Gans, bounded by the German Ocean, Denmark, and 
the Baltic, on the north; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, 
on the eaſt; by Switzerland and the Alps, which divides it from Italy, 
on the ſouth; and by the dominions of France and the Low, Countries, on 
the weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Maes, 
GRAND DIVISIONS.] The diviſions of Germany, as laid down even 
by modern writers, are various and uncertain, I ſhall therefore ſtick 
thoſe that are moſt generally received. Germany formerly was divided 
into the Upper, or ſouthern, and the Lower, or northern. The emperdr 
Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor. Charles. 
divided it into ten great circles ; and the diviſion was confirmed in the 
diet of Nuremberg, in 1552; but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the em- 
pire, we are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they non 
ſubſiſt. . "0 "1 
Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in the 


ſouth. 1 
1 Upper Saxony - 


Weſtphalia. . 
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$5.1 | Upper Rhine 
Tie circles in the middle — {Lover Rhine 
| _ Franconia. 
| | | {Rana 
ithern circles ———— — Bavaria 
EY 1 Swabia. 
1. Urxzx SAXONY Cincs. | 
Diviſions. ; Subdiviſions. Chief towns, 


Pomerania, in pruſſian Pomerania, N. E. 138525 
the North. Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. I Stralſund. 
Brandenburg in the middle, j Altmark, Weſt Stendel 
ſubje& to its own clotr, Midd emark {Berlin Potſdam 
the king of, Pruſſia Newmark, eaſt L Francfort, Cuftrin, 


Saxony, Proper, in the Duchy of Saxony, N. 2 yen orlits 
ſouth, ſubje&t to its I Luſatia, marq. eaſt. 1 
- own elector. Miſnia, marq. ſouth Meiſſein. | 
BN Erfurt, ſubject to the 
Thuringia, lang. weſt vs FEED } Elector 12 


Saxe Meiningen ty Meiningen 
| Sax Zeits uh = SV. e 
Saxe Altenburg, S. "Wa — — Altenburg 
Theduchies of 4 Saxe Weimer, weſt — 5334 Weimer 
Saxe Gotha, weſt — — 2 £ Gotha 
Saxe Eiſnach, 8S. W., —— | 25S | Eiſnach 
Saxe Saalfield Þ | Saalteld 


Schwartſburg, W SubjeR to their ( Sonderhauſe 
The counties of | Belchingen, N. | N. % reſpective 3 Belchingen 

Mansfield. . counts. Mansfield. 

Hall, middle, ſubject to Pruſſia ] (Hall | 
The duchies of bre Naumberg, ſubject to * Naumberg. 


own duke — be 
5 Stolberg, north — Stolberg 
The counties of Hohenſtein, weſt ( } Northauſen. 
Principality of— Anhalt, north - —— . . 


Lul-creys, or count?xöyä Hall. 
Voigtland, ſouth, ſudject to the 
elector of Saxony . 


- Tre e the u 


2. Lower SAXONY CiRCLE. 


( Holſtein Proper, N.? 328 8 ſ MI ſubje& to Holſtein 
— 4 ttorp 
Holſtien D. Ditmarſh, weſt | E Ru 8 Meldorp I ſubjeRt to 
north of Stormaria, ſouth 83 5 V 2 4 Glucſtat —— 
the Elbe, | Hambur h, a ſove- {| , 2 2 | Hamburgh. E. L. 10-35. 
ee, beg e eat 5 1.8, ee aged 
venburg Duchy, north of the Elbe, ſubjeQ to 5 Lawenburgh. 
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Diviſions SVaubdiviſions. Chief 


i | D. Brunſwick Proper 72 Brunſwic 
eee D. Wolfenbuttle © 15 ) Wolfenbuttle 
W Ifenbutel C. Rheinſtein, ſouth Rhein 
oulenbutkie. C. Blankenburg Blankenburg. 
Subject to the elec-  D. Calenburg Hanover 
tor of Hanover, 
king of Great] D. be Grub 
Britain. Gotte — Gottengen. 


Lunenburg D. ſub- P. of l rg Proper Lunen 
jet to Hanover, ; D. Zell . 1 E . 
Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. N 0 \ Bremen, an imperial city. 


Hanover, north — Verden, 


D. Swerin, north, ſubject to its Y | 
Mecklenburg) duke Swerin lo 7 
Duchy — ID. Guftrow, north lnbyeR to its] * 5 
73 


duke — 

Hildeſheim bilbopeit, 2 in the middle, to i to its bi- f Hildeſheim, an im 
Mane bur duchy, \ oath-as, — to the — = 

__ 1 


* of Pruſſia —— 
Halberſtat duchy, — to Pruſſia, W } Halberftt, 


eaſt — 
3. WESTPHALIA FEY 
Embden C. or Eaſt Frieſland, ſub- | ies 


?!P— — — 


ject to the king of Pruſſia 
North Oldenburg C. J ſubject to the king Oldenburg 


Diviſion. } Delmenhoiſt of Denmark Delmenhorſ, 
Hoye ſubje& to Hana- Hoye 
Diepholt ver Diepholt. 
{Munſter B. ſub. to its biſhop 5 (Munſter 
Paderborn B. ſub. to its biſhop Paderborn 
— B. ſub. to its biſhop | | Oſnaburg 
Lippe Schaumburg, C. ſub. to count 
de Lippe — — | Bickeburg 
Lippe Detmold, C. ſub. to its own 
Weſt count Lemgow 
Div; = Pyrmont, C. ſub. to its own count > 4 Pyrmont 
non. Ritberg, C. ſub. to its own count { | Ritberg 
| Minden D. Gb. to Prod Minden 
Ravenſburg C. aus (any | Ravenſburg | 
Weſtphalia D. ſubject to the elec- | 
tor of Cologne ———— | Arenſburg 
Tecklenburg C. ſub. to Pruſſia Tecklenburg 
Linge C. ſub. to Pruſſia Linge. 


Cleves D. ſub. to the k. of Pruſ.] Cleef 
Berg. D. ſub. to the king of | Duſſeldorf 
Juliers D. c Pruſſia — tl uliers Aix 
Middle | Mark C. ſub. to Pruſſia — lam 
Diviſion.] Liege B. ſub. to its own biſhop | 5 Liege 
ny 
| Bentheim C. ſub. to its own count | Bentheim 
Steinfort C. ſub. to its own count { Steinfort, 
4 


ns, | © Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
' Heſſe Caſiel, landg. WG. — } (Caſſel .-- - 7 
Heſſe Marpurg, land 3 Marpurg | 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, Iandg. Darmſtadt. N 
. \ of the above . are fabjed to 1 to "heir reſpective landgravess 
Heſſe Hombe — —7 [ Hombe 
Heſſe Rhineſie 47 — — = Rhinefield n 
en Heſle Wankrled * —-— r 7 2 
| (Naſſau Dillenburg 1 2 2 — Br 
Naſſau Diet“ — . 88 | Dietz /- | 
Naſſau Hadamar wy — Hadamar ; 
7 „ Naſſau Kerberg— WS /- | Kerberg 
Janne? | Naſſau Siegen — 3 Siegen 
the „ . 
«{ Naſſau Idſtein = po 4 Idftein | 
„ | Naſſau Weilburg — . SSG | Weibu 1. 
1 Naſſau Wiſbaden -— | 8 58 I Wißp aden 
| Naſſau Bielſteid — 8 * 2 I Bielſteid i 
Naſſau Otweiler .— E 8 8 I otweiler 
Naſſau Vingen, | "onal, ” £1 [fingen 


3 


eritory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate— F —— fl he din 


junty of Erpack, ſubject. to its own count Erpach eaſt. 


thopnic of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate a 9 che _ þ 


ach of Zwebruggen, or Deuxponts, ſab⸗ 18 
ject to the dake of Denxpunte | _ Deuxponts i in the Palat. 


ounty of Catzenelbogen, ſubje& to Heſſe 4 Catzenelbogen on * 


Waldec, ſubject to its own count) CWaldec 


Solms, ſubject to its own count Solms 
Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel | | Hanau 
Eyſenberg, ſub. to its own count Eyſenberg 
cunties of { Soyn — — Sano 
Wied — —— — — | Wied 
e — —— | Witgenſtein 
Haizheld — — Hatzheld 
{ Weſterberg — _ | Weſterberg. 
Abby of Fuld, ſubject to its abbot + _ <—a— Fuld. 


firchfeld—ſubje&t to Heſſe Cafſel - —— rr 


5. Lowzn RHINE "Conant wud 


Diviſions. Chief towns. 

Faztinate of the Rhine, on both Heidelburg on the Neckar 
lides that river, ſubject to ef ae Manheim, and Fran- 
clector Palatine, kendal on the Rhine. 


Cologn = . _ Colone, on the Rhone. 
rcabiſhoprics | = 2 Fa | Bonn, on the Rhine. , 
and Mentz 378 Menta, on the Rhine, AC. 
ilettorates of 272. chaffenbury, on the Main, | 
Tre HF Tren, on the Moſelle, | 


232 
8 
> 
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.- Diviſions, 3 dire) 
1 0 of c Worms! a, ſovereign ſtate, * 1 Warme! imperlicin. 1 


Ks of 175 ſab, — its own xn duke -G een? 


2 
[ny EE 2 | Memes = 


7 — — „ , 1 teu tnatch 
en — — ) Leywming 
6. FRANCO N14 Seen. an 
| — : 
Wor g. * L 
Biſhoprics of aue ſongs wh e a ö 775 
Cuenthc * ws 
ohne 4. Subject ro Gelb 4 1 
Marquiſate of J north caſt i ? rhe; "Gil back 
+... CAnſpach, d. * As wes J CAnſpac 
Sulldivifons. “ ang * 


| Principality of of Henneburgh. IN . en Hennebumt 
Duchy of Coberg, Ne ſubii to its due en 
=X 


48 


Duchy of Hilburghauſeny:ſubj. to 5 duke 
Bar fte of. Nuremburgh, « 8. E an Lager mk 


4... e imperial 
T — of the greatmaſter ofthe Feuroniconder Mer my \ in Ld 


gentheim, S. W. — 
| ſReineck, WW ??)”. IF Reineck 
| | Bare, ſubs to its on mhargrave | Bareith * 
3 Aa 0 „ 8. unn to its own count”: 2 P 
Oase, middle. —— — 
er ſubject to its own , 


Counties of Me 


7. AUSTRIA ces. 


The whole circle . to the empreſs queen of Hungary. 


Diviſion. Chief town. 

Vienna, E. lon, 16-20. 

* Auſtria Proper — 4 N. lat. 48-20. Lints Ens, 
weſt; 

Stiria and Cilley, C.) — Cilley, S. E. 

Carinthia — — enfurt, Lavemund. S. E. 

Duchies of J Carniola — — Taabach. Zerknits, Triefte, 

| | St. Veits, 8. E. 

Goritia Gorits, S. E. | 

County of Tyrol . — — Inſpruck 5 W. on the 


, ; 6 Brixen confines of Italy 
Biſhoprics of Trent i 11 Trent Land Switrerland. 


3 
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Yn ens aaa 155527 
3 ö 5 Chief Ne 2 
Dutchy of Bavaria © (Munich, Lanſhut, Ingold- 
- on-the Danube |. ö ” ſtat. N. W. Bonded. | 
"pes |  SubjeR tothe] [Ratiſbon] N. an imperial 
SOREN ei, YI 
of Bavavin ur mnerg, | HUH 
Palatinate os | — ſubje& to te 
P' | Elector Palatine. | ne 
Fre: ungen, ſubject. to its biſhop, — Freifffngen. re 
Biſhop? © of r- ſubject to ĩts — 4 Padau, 11 Wr 


tiſho; 244364 7 0 


Duchey of Veuberz. ſubj. 50 the eleftor — FNeubergs W. on the Danube. 


palatine— 


2rchbiſhoprie of Satrſbarg, fubj fubjed? tc by ® | Saleidurg, 8. E. Hallen- 


its own archbi 
8. 8 W 5 W A BIA CixcuLe. 
Subdiviſions, TE Chief towns. 


Duchy of Wurtemburg, 1 to the Stutgard- x NS. 
duke ot Wurtemburg Stutgard. Tubingen, Hailbron ( Tekar b 
Marqui-] Baden Baden berger _ BadenDourlach 5. 15 | 
fates of Baden Dourlach 0 Baden Weiller ne 
. margraves. 42 Lyn 
ugſburg, an imperial city; 
* of Augſburg, „ to its own ; del t, BI 2 SU 1. p 
* near the Danube. : 
Territory of Ulm, a ſovereign. ſtate e — Danube, an im- 
Biſnoprie of Conſtance, ſubject to its own ; Conſtance, on the lake of 
biſaop under the houſe of Auſtria Conſtance. . 
"REI Mindelheim ) Subject to (Mindelheim, S. of 4 
= " 1. urſtemburg FH their reſpec- | Furtenbury, 8. 
Hohenzollen ] tive princes. (Hohenzollern, S. 
Oeting ' — — Oeting, eaſt. 
Counties 0 Koningſeck — | Koneck ſeck, ſouth eaſt. 
Hohenrichburg — Gemund, north. 
Baronies of ö Waldburg — ; Waldburg, ſouth eaſt. 
Limpurg — Limpurg, north. 


: Buchaw' —ä— 
Abbies of do 5 


Buchaw, S. of the Danube. 
Lindaw, on the lake of Con- 
ſtance, imperial cities. 

Nordlingen, north of the Da- 
nube. 

Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates — 4 Memminghen, eaſt. 

Rotwell, on the Neckar, and 
many more. 


Kempten — | Kempten, on the Iller. 


: Black foreſt, N. W. 
Subje tothe | Rhinefield C. c Rhineſield and Lauffenburg. 
— of Au- Marquiſate of Burgaw— Burgaw, eaſt. 


Territory of Briſgow, . 
on the Rhine = FF riburgh and Briſac. 
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Nauk. ] Great part of modern Germany layſin anci gt A 
have already mentioned; and the word . of itſelf 2 — 11 
Many fancityl derivations have, been given of the word; the mog 1 
bable is, that it is compounded of Ger, or Gar; and Man ; which. 
the ancient Celtic, ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans CO 
went by various other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Tudeſoos, from wk 
ancient god Tuiſco, or from their firſt founder 'Thuiſcon; Which wy 
the moſt ancient deſignation, The vulgar people of Germany at this v 1 
day are unacquanted with the word German, for they call the ery 
Teutſchers, and their country Teutchland. ge Ives 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND sl.] The climate of Germany 1 
all large tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account of te 
Gtuation, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to the improve 
ment of the ſoil, which has avaſt effect upon the climate. The mal me 
and fettled weather is found in the middle of the country, at anequal 
diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. In the north it is harp ; towardsthe 
ſonth jit is more temperate. , _ a 

The ſoil of Germany; is not improved to the full by culture, and there. 
fare in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is ſurpriz- 
ngly fruitful. Agriculture has of late years made an extraordinary 
greſs, which muſt neceſſarily change the moſt barren parts of Germany 

greatly to their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as much as the foil. In the 

 fouth and weſtern parts they are more regular than thoſe that lie near the 
fea, or that abound with lakes and rivers., The north winds ahd the 
eaſtern blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is 
= great difference between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of Great- 

ritain. | ' 

MounTains ] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which 
divideit from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Mo- 
ravia from Bohemia, Great part of Germany, however, may be called; 
ſpacious plain, interſperſed here and there with agreeable hills, which 
only tend to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. | 

ForxzsTs] The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are more woods and chaſes yet 
ſtanding in Germany than in moſt other countries. The Hercynian foreſt, 
which in Cæſar's time was nine days journey in lenght, and fix in 

15 now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which go by 

particular names, Moſt of the woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech, 

There is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in every part of this country; 

almoſt every count, baron, or gentleman, having a chace of park adorned 

with pleaſure houſes, and well ſtocked with game, viz. deer, of which 
there are ſeven or eight ſorts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes and 
colours, and many of vaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, bears, 
wolves, and boars. They abound ſo much alſo with wild-fowl, that in 
many places the peaſants leave them and veniſon for their ordinary food. 
Rivers AND Lax ES. ] No country can boaſt 28 55 variety of noble 
large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands the Danube or Donau, 
fo called from the ſwifineſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to be 
naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade it is ſo 
broad, that in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of war 
have been engaged on it; and its convenieney for carriage to all the coun- 
tries through which it paſſes is inconceivable. The Danube, however, 
contains a vaſt number of cataracts and whirpools ; its ſream 1s rapid 
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a , without reckoning turnings or windings, is computed to 
nd its courſe, withou 8 $3 m_ 5 Elbe, Oder, 


miles. The other principal rivers are 
be Motel, Spree, Neat Grus, Mein, and Saar. ul 
The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many i ferior ones, are 
dale of Conſtance and Bregents, Beſides theſe are the Chiemſee, or the 
dle of Bavaria ; and the Zecknitzer-ſee, in the duchy of Carniola, whoſe. 
raters often run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. 
zeßdes thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, Ger-: 
nany contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which, are next to 
pefilential, and afflict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable 
diforders. | yore are 943 Pp 
MinkKAL WATERS AND BATHs.] Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
boſe than all Europe befides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters, 
md thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle are ſtill more nated. 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the little Bath ; and the 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve hours 
tefore they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have their. 
partizans in the medical faculty, and if we are to believe all they fay,' 
they cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. 
The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, Wil- 
kungen, and Brakel, likewiſe perform their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes. 
The mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place are ſaid to intoxicate as 
ſoon 25 wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and Baden baths. - 
hare been deſcribed and recommended by many great phyſicians, and uſed 
with great ſucceſs by many royal perſonages. | 
After all, many are of opinion that great part of the ſalutary virtues 
aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the.exerciſes and the amuſement of the 
patients, It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and 
nayof the German princes feel the benefit of the many elegant and police 
inſtitutions for the diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, cleanlineſs, 
and conveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable ; and 
tiough at firſt they were attended with expence, yet they more than pay 
themlelves in a few years by the company which crouds to them from all 
parts of the world ; many of whom do not repair thither for health, but 
for amuſement and converſation. * 
MATALS AND MINERALS,] Germany abounds in both. Bohemia, 
ad many places in the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, 
contain mines of filver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron lead, ſulphur, 
tre, and vitriol. Salt-petre, ſalt mines, and ſalt- pits are found in Au- 
ſri, Bavaria, Sileſia, and the lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, ame- 
thylts, jaſper, ſaphire, agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois 
lones, and the fineſt of rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt 
princes and virtuoſi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of cu- 
nous marble, ſlate, chalk, ochre, red lead, allum, and bitumen; beſides 
other foffils. In ſeveral pi are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy 
_—_ different animals, and ſometimes trees of the human form. Man 
* German circles furniſh coals-pits, and the terra fieillata of Metz, wi 
we, yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon. _ 
*GETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe differ in Ger- 
may very little, if at all, from the countries I have already deſcribed ; 
ig IVR are of opinion, that had the Germans, even before the 
. "Pe this century, been acquainted with. agriculture, their country 
en: are been the moſt fruitful of any in Europg. Even in its preſent, 
at we may call rude ſtate, proviſiong are more cheap and plentiful in 
| Mp N Germany 
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Germany an in atiy other coutitry perhaps in the world; men ts f 


ious armies, which the moſt uncultivated part of it Maintal 
uring the late war, while many of the richeſt and molt fertile proving 
remained untouched, The cdüntry in general yields greatplentVofwhe 
buck' Wheat; rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, peas, bears, yerckes. and all Md 
cf vegorables, fruits, ard ffi. 7 Oe 0 mnt 
 The-Rheniſh and the Moſelle wines differ from thoſe of othlr cout 
im a peculiar lightneſFand deterfive quality, more ſovereign it ſome dl. 
caſes chan any medicine. | 1 1 1 
The German wild boar differs ĩn colour from dur common hogs; Te 
eſh, and the hams made of it, is preferred by many, even to'thole 9 
Veftmoreland, for flavour and grain. The glutton in Germany {x la 
io be the moſt yoracious'of all animals.” Its pray is almoſt every A 
that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially birds, hates, rabbits, goa, 
and fawns ; whom they ſurpriſe 2vefflly and d e On thele 
the glutton feeds fo ravenouſly, that It falls inte A End of f torpid du, 


and nöt being able to move, he is killed by the huntſmen ; but thouph 
both bears and wolves wifl kill him in that condition, they will not en 
bim. + His colour is à heantiful brown, with a faint tinge of red. 
SGermany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes; hut their oxen 
and ſheep are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably owing to the 
want of {kill in feraing and rearing them. Some parts of Germany ate 
remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of ſigning birds, which ate 
ſent to-all parts of Europe. Game is found every where in abundance. 
PoeULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, } As che empire of Ger- 
cbsrous, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. F many 18 4 Collection of 
rate ſtates, each having a different government” and. police, we can 
ſay little with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; but if they 
are fixed at twenty millions, the number is perhaps not exaggerated, 
When the landholders become better acquainted with àgriculture and eil. 
tration, population muſt naturally iticreaſe among them. 
The Germans In their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The 
ladies have generally fine complexions ; and ſome of them, Fr var 
bewitching 


In 


Saxony, have all the delicacy of features and ſhape that are'ſd 
in a certain iſland of Europe. . r 1 
Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which in faſhibn are the ſame 
as in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceflively fond 
of gold and filvet lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. - The die 
at the principal coutts differ not much in their dreſs ſrom the French and 
Engliſh, only they are not ſo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. At 
ſome courts they _ in rich furs, and all of them are loaded with 
jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of the burghers families 
in many of the German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome 
of thi: . eicy, fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many prints publiſhed 
in books of travels; but in this reſpect they are gradually reforming) and 
many of them make quite a different appearance in their dreſs from w 
they did thirty or forty years ago; as to the peaſantry and labourers, 
they dreſs as in other panes of Europe, according to their employments, 
conveniency, and opufente. In Weſtphalia, and moſt other parts of * 
many, they fleep between two feather beds, or rather the upper one © 
down, with ſheets ſtitched to. them, which by uſe becomes à very 2 
fortable practice. The moſt unhappy part of the Germans are the 1 n 
oflittle needy princes; who ſqueeze them to keep up their . 
but in general the. circumſtances of the common people are far pre The 
to thoſe of the French, 
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>rmans are naturally a frank, honeft, hoſpitable people, free 
2 and diſguiſe, The higher orders are ridiculouſly proud uf 
les, anceſtry and ſhew. The Germans in general are thought to want 
nimation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour and activity than they 
commonly exert, even in the field of battle. But when commanded by 
able generals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince 
Fugene, they have done great things, .both againſt the Turks and the 
French. The imperial arms have ſeldom made any remarkable hgure 
int either of thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes ar Spaniards, 
6 commanded by German generals. This poſſihly 1 be owing to 
he arbitrary obſtinacy of the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt wars 
the Auſtrians exhibited prodigies of military.valour and genius. 
laduſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics of 
the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works of 
at would be incredible were * not viſible, eſpeciallu in watch and clock - 
making, jewellery, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and certain 
kinds of architecture, ſome of which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. 
The Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing, and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their country in 
wine and proviſions of every kind. But thoſe practices ſeem now to be 
wearing out. At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely 
at dinner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or 
four public toaſts have been drank. But no people have more feaſting at 
marriages, funerals, aad birth-days. | | 
The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that a 
r in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit 
if he pretends to be a German, rather than of any other nation. | 
The merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and obliging. All the ſons 
ofnoblemen inherit their fathers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds 
and genealogiſts of that country. This perhaps is one of the reaſons w 
the German huſbands are not quite ſo complaiſant as they ought otherwiſe 
to be to their ladies, who are not entitled to an pre-eminence at the 
table; nor indeed do they ſeem to affect it, bas far from either 
ambition or loquacity, though they are ſaid to be ſomewhat too fond of 
gaming, From what has been premiſed, it may eaſily be conceived, 
that many of the German nobility, having no other hereditary eſtate than 
akigh founding title, eaſily enter into their armies, and thoſe of other 
forereigns, Their fondneſs for title is attended with many other incon- 
eniencies. Their princes think that the cultivation of their lands, though 
it may treble their revenue, is below their attention; and that, as they 
ae a ſpecies of beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, they would 
lemean themſelves in being concerned in the improvement of their grounds. 
The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in England; 
billard, cards, dice, fencing, dancing and the like. In ſummer, peo- 
ple of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. As 
o:eir field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they have 
ull and bear baiting, and the like. The inhabitants of Vienna live lux- 
unoully, a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſing ; 
and in winter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, 
and the ground covercd with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in, 
*dges of different ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop ſhells, 
&, Here the lady fits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 
i laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the _ is 
wn 
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drawn by one horſe; ſtag, or other cteatuye, ſet off with plumes ot 
ribbons and bells. As this diverſion is Aren Fab the . 
ſervants ride before the ledge with torches, and a gentleman litting e th 
Nedge behind guides the horſe. © 3 
5 eien This is a copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf 
-what is moſt neceſſary to be known. Before the reformation introduc 
by Luther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of then 
are at this day) of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrant 
the rs as well as the people. Their ignorance was only ualled 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had OE 
. "reformation, and made fo glorious a ſtand for many years ayainſt the 
errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking theft 
crament in both kinds, and other freedoms not tolerated in the Romi 
church. This was in a great meaſure owing to Wickliff, an Engliſhman 
who went much farther in reforming the real errors of popery than Luther 
himſelf, I ay rg areas by E Huſs, and Jerome of Prague 
who, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe conduct, were infamouſly bum: 
at the council of Conſtance. F | * 
The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther“, of which we have 
ſpoke in the introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the 
Arch of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of con- 
ſubſtantation, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the elemeny 
of bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be in- 
perfect. Calviniſm +, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now pn. 
tiſed in the church of Scotland) was introduced into Germany, and is 
now the religion of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, and fone 

other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church, Some 

ſo far as to ſay, that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the 
are now almoſt equal. TRY particularly Bohemia, Moravia, and 
the palatinate, is over-run with ſectaries of all kinds; and Jews aboundin 


the empire. At ——. the modes of worſhip and forms of church 
t 


vernment are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in a civil rather 
than a religious light. The proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary 
in their deportment, but the popiſh ignorant and libertine. 
ARCHB1SHOPSEES and — There are fix archbiſhoprics 
in Germany, which are differently repreſented by authors, ſome of whom 
_ repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the archbiſhopſee ef Siltzburg; 
and others as being an archbiſhopric, but depending K. gw 
the pope. The others are the archbiſhop of Mentz, who has under 
twelve ſuſfragans, but one of them, the biſhop of Bamberg, is ſaid u 
be exempted from his juriſdiction; — Triers has three ſuffragans Co. 
logne has four ;z—Magdeburg has five; —Saltzburgh has nine, belies 
Vienna ;—and Bremen three. | 
At different periods ſince the reformation it has been found expedient, 
to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſecularize the following 
biſhopſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Oi. 


— — — 


* Pork at Iſleben, a town in Saxony, in the year 1483, began to diſpute the dottrines 
of the Romilh church 1517, aud died 1546 in the 63d year of his age. 

+ John Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, mw 
1506, Being obliged to ly from thet kingdom, he ſettled at Geneva in 1536, where be 
eſtabliſhed a new form of church ditcipline, which was ſoon after embraced by ſere 
nations and ſlates, who ate now denominated Calvinifts, or Pre ſbyterians. He ded x 
Genera, in the year 1304; ond his wiltings make uige volumes in folio» buy, 
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bug: (hich goes alternately 'to the houſes of Bavaria and Hanover, 
and ic at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon) and Lubre. 
duch of thoſe ſees as were 16 Rab are now conſidered as duchies, 

iſho rics as Princip Ines, eee 0 2 n 
ex The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 
age, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dutch, 
is the mother t of all Germany; but varies ſo much in its dia- 
ed, that the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another. 
Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, when à tra- 
reller is ignorant of High Dutch. 5 — 7 5 
The German Pater-Noſter is as follows: Unſer Vater, der du biſt im 
inne. Gebeiliget vt dein name. "Zukomme dein reich. Dein avid 
pſcbebe, avie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer taglich brodt gib uns 
bute, Und vergib uns unſer ſcbald, als wir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern. 
Unde fubre uns nicht in verſucbung. Sondern erloſe uns von dem beſ n. Den 
firm it das reich, und die kraff', und die herrlichken, in ewigheit. Amen. 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, g No country has produced a greater 
AND UNIVERSITIES, variety of authors than Germany, and 
there is no where a more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the pro- 
tefant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault; every man of letters 
is an author; they multiply. books without number, thouſands of theſes 
and diſputations are annually publiſhed; for no man can be a graduate 
in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation atleaſt. In 
this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 Ro- 
man catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gym- 
naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools There are alſo many academies 
and focteties for the promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles 
lettres, antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial 
Leopoldine academy of the nature curio; the academy of ſciences at 
Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottengen, at Erfurth, at Leipſie, at Diuſburgh, at 
Bremen, at Gieſen, and at Hamburg. Ar Dzeſden and Nuremburg are 
academies for painting, at Berlin a royal military academy, and at 
Augſburg is the imperial Franciſcan academy of fine arts, to which we 
may add the Latin ſociety at Gena. Of the public libraries the moſt 
celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttel, Hanover, 
Cottingen, Weimar, and the council library at Leipſic. The Germans 
have written largely upon the Roman and Canon laws; Stahl, Van 
dvieten, Storck, and Hoffman, have contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of phyſic; Ruvinus and Dillenius of botany ; Heider of anatomy 
and ſurgery; Newman, Zewmermann, Pott, and Margraff of chymiſtry. 
in philoſophy, natural and moral, the reputation of Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
Pattendor#, Thomaſius, Otto van Gueriche, and Kepler is great. Every 
prince, baron, and gentleman in Germany'is a chymiſt or natural philoſo- 
paer, Germany hay alſo produced good political writers, geographers, 
ad hifforians, of vhom Buſching is the moſt voluminous ; but they ſeem 
0 have no great taſte or capacity for works of wit and entertainment, 
% poetry, plays, romances, and novels, or what is called the belles 
leres; but they have had ſome good critics and antiquarians. They 
ave one great defect in all their writings, namely, that they are ex- 
demely prolix, dry, voluminous and mechanical, and know little or 
ung of that valuable art in which ſome nations excel, namely, off 
"Uenng their performances, and mixing the pleaſant with the afcful. 
"me writer, however, of the preſent age, as Klopftock, Rabrer, Gellert, 


Kleiſt, 
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Kleiſt, Geſaer, Gleim, Gottſched, and Hagadorn are exteptichs fg 
theſe remarks. With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted 
themſelves tolerably well. Germany has produced ſome 
architects, ſculptors, and engravers. They even pretend to Ha hen 
the firſt inventors of engraving, etching, and.nietadtinio. Printing, i 
firſt invented in Holland, was, ſobn after, How improved in Germ. 
* ere are N allowed to — — inventors of great yin 
| Iſo of gun-powder. in Europe, about the year 1320. Geras 
5 produced ſome excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, = ig 
of whom Handel ſtands at the head; and it is acknowledged, thats 
arrived at the ſublime of muſic, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea bebieex 
muſic and ſentimental expreſſion. . | | 1). 
AnTIQUui1TIES AND CURIOSITIES, [ I have, in deſcribing the mine. 
NATURAL AND ARPIPICIAL. , þ ral and other ſprings, anticipated 
great part of this article, which is of itſelf very copious. by court of 
Germany produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient 
and modern. The tun at Heidelburg holds 800 hogſheads, and isgenenlly 
full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuffered 
to retire ſober, Vienna itſelf is a curioſity ; for here you ſee the great 
variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as Greeks, Tra 
ſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, 1 Croats, 'Germanz, 
Poles, Spaniards, French, and Italians, in their proper habits. he 
imperial library at Vienna, is a great lite rarity on account of it 
ancient manuſcripts. It contains upwards of 80, ooo volumes, ame 
which are many valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, "Arabic, 
Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſome of 
them is queſtionable, particularly a New Teſtament in Greek, faid to 


have been written 1500 years ago, in gold letters, upon 2 Here 


are likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Roman, and Gothic coins and 
medals; with a vaſt collection of other curioſities in art and nature. The 
vaſt gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and above all, town-houſes, in 
Germany are very curious: they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of rude 
magnificence ; and ſometimes they have an effect that is preferable even 
to Greek architecture. The chief houſes in great cities and villages have 
the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 400 years ago; and their 
fortifications generally conſiſt of a brick-wall, trenches filled with water, 
and baſtions or half-moons. — 
Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natural 
curioſities of Germany. Mention is made of a cave, near Blankenburg, 
in Hartz-foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though man) 
have advanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable curioſity 
that kind is near Hammelen, about 3o miles from Hanover, where at 
the mouth of a cave ſtands a monument which commemorates the 
130 children, who were there ſwallowed up, in 1284. Though this fad 
is very ſtrongly atteſted, it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent 
mention is made of two rocks near Blankenburg, exactly repreſenting tw 
monks in their proper habits; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be pe- 
tri factions of fiſhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. a 
Ciriks, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER This is a co ous head i 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, (all countries, but more par 
with occaſional eſtimates of REVE- (ticularly ſo in Germany, 0 
' NUES AND POPULATION. account of the numerous 10. 
dependent ſtates it contains. The reader therefore muſt. be con 
with the mention of the moſt capital places and their —_— 
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| lin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majelty's, 
Though — exhibits perhaps the moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden 
dorement that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it was 
Place of no ſtrength, and fell rwice, almoſt without reſiſtance, 

q the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs of. 
pd 
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nerals, and their love of the fine arts, which Ae e man- 
m barbarity and inhumanĩty, would have levelled it to the ground. 
Ferlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has PANE, 
ker ſuperb palaces ; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calvini 
arches, beſides a popiſh one. Its ftreets and ſquares are ſpacious ; its 
ofaRurers of all kinds are numerous, and well provided; it abounds, 
85 © theatres, ſchools, libraries, and charitable foundations, The num 
g of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, in 1755) was 126,661, 
ading the garriſon. In the ſame year, and according to the ſame 
thor, there were no fewer than 443 filk-looms, 149 of half-filks, 2858. 
ns forwoollen ſtuffs, 45 3 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 for laces * 43 | 
\ frames for ſilk-ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones. They have here 
ſunfactures of tapeſtry, gold and filver lace, and mirrors. 
The electorate of Saxony is by nature the richeſt country in Germany, 
not in Europe: it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market towns, and 
bout 3000 villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans 
neſyes (to which, however, we are not to give an implicit belief) and 
revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and fix-pence, 
wants to 1,350,0001. This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to 
ong nchneſs of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, pro- 
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* es even diamonds, and almoſt ail the precious ſtones to be found in 
%. | Eaft-Indies and elſe- where, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, 
ab [ am apt to believe the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate 
*. d patriotic of any in Germany. 


70 We can ſay little more, than has been already faid of all fine cities, of 
hellen, the elector of Saxony's capital, that its fortifications, palaces, 
os lic buildings, churches, and charitable foundations; and above all, 
r. b ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion; that it is beautifully 
ho" tated on both ſides the Elbe; and that it is the ſchool of Germany, 
* * ſatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention its mir- 


* % 


m, and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce car- 


Lon by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt 
* dunts, amount to 110, ooo. The famous porcelain manufactory is 
med on at Meiſſen upon the Elbe, about ſixteen miles from Dreſden. 


— The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the river 
* te, but is of no great conſideration, It contains about 2500 houſes, , 

ang witch there is an electoral palace, It carries on ſome manufac- 
* rs: and in its neighbourhood lies the palace and elegant gardens of 
” fenhaufen, The dominions of the electorate of Hanover contain about 


mt 99900 people, who live in 38 cities, and 60 market towns, heſides vil- 
jo Ide city and ſuburbs of Bremen, part of which belonging by pur- 
i al to the ſaid elector, contains about 50,000 inhabitants, and has a 
Milerable trade by the Weſer. The other towns belonging to the ſaid 
1 arte have trade and manufactures; but, in general, it muſt be 
* Mzrced, that the eleQcrate has ſuffered greatly by the acceſſion of the 
i * family to the crown of Great Britain. I ſhall here juſt mention, 
* mt of its relation to our royal family, the ſecularized baſhopric of 
ed burg, hing between the rivers Weſer and Ems. The chief city, Oſ- 
| E e naburg, 

oh | 
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naburg, has long been famous all over Europe for the manufafture be, 
by PS name ofthis duchy, and for the Wand beſt We fan 
hams. The whole revenue of the biſhopric amounts wabout 30,000! 
Breſlau, the capital of Silefia, which formerly belonged to the is 
dom of Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city; where all 
of "Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Luther, 
Since Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its trade. in greath in 
proved, though very inconſiderable before. The manufaQures of Ss 

which principally center at Breſlau, are numerous, The revenge af 
whole is by Bang ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near à million 
ling; but this ſum ſeems to be exaggerated, if, as other authon 
good note write, it never brought into the houſe of Auſtria a 
500,000. yearly | | | fy, 

Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and being the reſides 
of the emporor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany, It isa gh 
and ſtrong city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria have omits 
nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches... The two 4 
ſtrias, and the hereditary dominions of that houſe, are by nature owe 
furniſhed with all materials for the Iuxuries, the conveniencies, and i 
neceſſaries of life, that foreign importations into this city we alas 
totally prohibited. Vienna contains an excellent . a ban 
which is in the management of her own magiſtrates, and a count of wu 
merce immediately ſubject to the aulic council. Its religious building 
with the walks and gardens, occupy a ſixth part of the town; butt 
ſuburbs are larger than the city, It would be endleſs to enumeratet 
many palaces, two of which are imperial, of this capital; its ſquare 
academies, and libraries; and among others, the fine one of prince f 
gene, with his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities. | Among its ric 
convents is one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their countrym 
St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria ; and one of the fix gates of thiscity 
called the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit'performs 
there by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants, if we are to bel 
Dr. Buſching, are between 180,000 and 200,000 ; and the encourapt 
ment given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered Vienna the rende 
vous of all the nations round. | 

After all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candi 
and ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh ini 
raiſe. The ſtreets, excepting.ſome in the ſuburbs, are harrow at 
Art ; the houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſproportions 
to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public building 
but above all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upt 
every commodity in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufattuny 
part of their ſubjects poor. His preſent imperial majeſty ſeems to | 
ſenſible of truths which were plain to all the world but his predeceſia 
and their counſellors: he examines things with his owp eyes, and 
deſcended from that haughrineſs of demeanor which rendered the imęe 
rial court ſo long diſagreeable, and indeed ridiculous, to the reſtof Bu 
rope. In general, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects has been great 
meliorated ſince his acceſſion to the imperial throne ; but in this head 
agreeably to the ſentiments of his mother, who is the immediate poſſeſt 
of thoie vaſt dominions. | | 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Germany has vaſt advantage 
in point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of Europe, 4 


4 perto | 
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ted as it were with great rivers. Its native materials for commerce 
kts; the mines and minerals I have alreegy mentioned) are hemp, hops, 
r aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, variety of excel- 
Lt roots and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of France and Italy. 
many exports to other countries corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, but- 
cheeſe, , adcds wax, wines, linen, and woollen „ nbands, filk, 
A cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat- 
Is wool, timber, both for ſhip-building and houſes, cannon and bul- 
Ins, bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, tinned: plates, ſteel 
ak, copper, braſs-wire, porcelain, the fineſt upon earth, earthen ware, 
ſes, mirrors, hog's briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Pruſ- 
bn blue, printer's ink, and many other things. Some think that the 
Lance of trade between England and Germany is to the diſadvantage of 
te former ; but others are of a different opinion, as they cannot import 
une woollen manufactures, and ſeveral other commodities, ſo cheap 
aum any other country. | 
The revocation of the edi& of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged 
de French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of infinite 
Ervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvets, ſilks, 
fs off all kinds, fine and coarſe ; linen and thread, and every thing 
wceſſary for wear, to great perfection. The porcelain of Meiſſen, in the 
geftorate of Saxony, and its paintings, exceed that of all the world. 
TrapinG COMPANIES.] The Aſiatic company of Embden, eſta- 
Wiſhed by his preſent Pruſſian majeſty, was, excluſive of the Hanſeatic 
Jague, the only commercial company in Germany; but no ſhips have 
tern ſent out ſince the year 1760. The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid 
a the company, has been the cauſe of its total annihilation. - In the great 
ates of Germany very large and extenſive partnerſhips in trade ſubſiſt. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Ger- 
gry (and there are about 3oo of them) is arbitrary —_ regard to the 
ernment of his own eſtates; but the whole of them form a great con- 
ny governed by political laws, at the head of which is the emperor, 
ud whoſe power in the collective body or the diet, is not directorial but 
aecunve, and even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme power 
u Germany is in the diet, which is compoſed of the emperor, or in his 
wſence, of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the empire. The 
Mol theſe is the electoral college; the ſecond is the college of princes ; 
ad the third the college of imperial towns. | 
The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries 
Klonged to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of the Ger- 
an princes; but by French management upon the death of Charles VI. 
father, by the möther's ſide, to the preſent emperor, the elector of 
"12 was choſen to that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſed, of heart 
» after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor is 
ned by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; and the perſon, 
3 his life-time is choſen king of the Romans, ſucceeds without a new 
: won to the empire. He can confer titles and enfranchiſements upon 
de and towns, but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war nor 
ce uithout the conſentof the diet. When that conſent is obtained, every 
wy mult contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the ma- 
g. on roll, though perhaps, as an elector or prince, he may eſpouſe 
nent fide from that of the diet. This forms the intricacy of the 
conſtitutien, for George II. of England was obliged to — 
Ee2 U 
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his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the king of Pruſſia, il 
was fighting for them both. The 'emperor claims a precedeney fa 
ambaſſadors in all chriſtian courts. N f 
The electors df the empire are nine in number, Each has a partie. 
office in the imperial court, and they have the ſole election of the emer 

Dean ep of Mentz, who is bigb chat gl g 3 
. e archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the emni 

in — | K | a g 

The archbiſhop of Treeves, who is high chancellor of che empin 

France. | r 

The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. rt 
The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup bearer. 
The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves ; 


the feaſts. | - of 
The elector of Saxony, who is grand marſhal of the empire. cer 
The elector of Brandenburg, (now king of Pruſſia] who is great cha bert 
berlain. - Y | | Fanc 
The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward ; and et 


The elector of Hanover (king of Great Britain) who claims the pat 
arch-treaſurer. ' £70 

It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the r 
of thoſe members; and —_ the vacancy of the imperial throne t | 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, the former over the nd 
thern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. | 

The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in de 
ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, beſides the three eccleſalia 
electors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, the bh ed 
of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wirtſburg, Straſburgh, Oſnabur 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. Beſides theſe are many other eccleliak 
princes. Germany abounds with many abbots and abbeſſes, whoſe jun 
dictions are likewiſe abſolute; and ſome of them very conſiderable, a 
all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. The chief of the {ec 
princes are the landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttk 
Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiſſes of Baden a 
Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, and ma 
others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns in their own dominia 10 
The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign ſtates; thoſe which are impenak4 


compoſe a part of the diet, bear the imperial eagle in their arms; tad 

which are Hanſe towns, of which we have ſpoken in the Introduction, hat Mes ; 

ſtill great privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer a5 à N nar 
7 be rn; 


tical body. | 

The imperial chamber, and that of Wetzlaar, which is better knd 
by the name of the-Aulic council, are the two ſupreme courts for det 
mining the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpectiye mel 
bers. The imperial council conſiſts of 50 judges or aſſeſſors. The pr 
dent and four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each of tt 
electors chuſe one, and the other princes and ſtates the reſt. Thus col 
is at preſent held at Wetzlaar, but formerly it reſided at Spire; # 
cauſes may be bronght before it by appeal. 'The aulic-council was on 
nally no better than a revenue court of the dominions of the hou 2 
Auſtria, As that family's power increaſed, the juriſdiction of the au 
council was extended; and at laſt, to the great diſguſt of the princes 


the empire, it-uſurped upon the powers of the imperial chamber, 


i 
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| of the diet. Tt confiſts of a preſident, a vice-chancellor, a vice-pre* 
Int, a certain number” of aulic counſelors, of whom fix are proteſtants? 
other officers ; but the emperor in fact is maſter of the court. 
Theſe courts follow the ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the 
ien bull, the pacification of Paſſau, and the civil law. 
peſides theſe courts of Juſtice, each of the nine circles I have already 
"toned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle, 
fer, upon any great emergency, the votes of the diet are collected, 
Ire | ſentence pronounced, the emperor by his prerogative commits the 
| ution of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live at free 
mer upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is obliged to 
de good all expences ; 8 the whole, the conſtitution of the Ger- 
mic body is of itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But however 
uſbly invented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial power may be, it 
certain that the Houſe of Auſtria has more than once endangered the 
berties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved by the jealouſy of 
ance, At preſent a great power, the houſe of Brandenburgh, has 
ed up to balance the Auſtrian greatneſs; and there ſeems to be no 
at appearance of any internal commotions among the princes of the 
ire, a circumſtance that is extreme! favourable to the tranquility of 
e, and the intereſt of Great-Britain in particular. Before I cloſe 
et i head, it may be necefſary to inform the reader of the meaning of a 
m which has of late frequently appeared in the German hiſtory, I mean 
at of the Pragmatic Sanction. This is no other than a prevition made 
(the emperor Charles VI. for preſerving the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian 


ile 


minions in the perſon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, 
iſhop bether male or female. This proviſion has been often diſputed by other 
urg ches of the houſe of Auſtria, who have been occaſionally 15 | 
aſt France from political views, though the pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly 


prantied by almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late emperor, elector 
Bavaria, and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it, as 
uy deſcended from the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother 
_ VI. It has likewiſe been again and again oppoſed by the 
Int of Spain, | 

lex of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be aſſign- 
ni00 toviceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure; nor are they with- 
redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; they may appeal to the gene- 
det or great council of the empire for relief. Whereas in France the 
Mes and fortunes of the ſubject are entirely at the diſpoſal of the grand 
1. march, The ſubjects of the petty princes in Germany are generally 
ke molt unhappy ; ior theſe princes, affecting the grandeur and ſplendor 


no fe more powerful, in the number and appearance of their officers and 
dete teltics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curioſnies, guards, bands of 
men ue, tables, dreſs, and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain 
pre Mp and parade at the expence of their vaſtals and dependants. 'The 
f 6 iedrilliant parts of a German court are uſually its military, its muſic, 


Kd it bunt. With reſpect to the burghers and peaſants of Germany, 
former in many places enjoy great privileges; the latter alſo, in ſome 
* for inſtance, in F ranconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, are gene- 
. 92 free people, or perform only certain ſervices to their ſuperiors, and 
+ Pay taxes ; where as in the marquiſate of Brandenburgh, Pomerania, 
ces ( T7 Moravia, Bohemia, Auftria, &c. they may juſtly be denomi- 
klares, though in different degrees. 

Re 
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princes, which 1s owing to the high 


othcrs, yet we cannot ſpeak with = tolerable preciſion on a ſubje&t o 


M1tiTarRY STRENGTH.] During the two laſt wars, very little 57 
was paid, in carrying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions, Rat 
whole management being engroſſed by the head of the houſe of Aut Faro 
The eleQor of Mentz 8 — what is called a matriculation bock « al, ( 
regiſter, which among other letters contains the aſſeſſments of men bor 
money, which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, 2 
to advance when the army of the empire takes the field. The contriby 4 


can bring to the field 379, ooo men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74,500, in al Auf 
45 E ; of thoſe the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſttia, is ſu mte 
poſed to furniſh 90,000. „ 1 ; od 
The elector of Mentz may maintain wh 
The elector of Triers beck tag 
The elector of Cologne * and 
The biſhop of Munſter —— * 
The biſhop of Liege — a 


The archbiſhop of Saltzburgh 
The biſhop of Wurtzburgh 
The biſhop of Bamburg 
The biſhop of Paderborn 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg 
The abbot of Fuldlz  —— 
The other biſhoprics of the empire 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire 


. 
k mY , 1 


Total of the ecclefiaſtical princes — 


The emperor, for Hungary 
Por Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia 
— Fer Auſtria, and other domiuions 
The king of Pruſſia —— — 
The elector of Saxony 
The elector Palatine — — 
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Nh andgrav of He > S. „ — 15000 
The prince of Baden B% — — — 10000 
The duke of Holſtein ene — — "12008 
The duke of Mecklenburg Ol IE — 15000 
The prince of Anhalt ans —— = THEO 8000 
The elector of Bavaria — —— — 30000 
The dukes of Saxony 1 — — 10009 
The prince of Naffau l r — — 10000 
The other princes and imperial towns _-———  '—— 50009 
— 

The ſecular princes — — 379000 

The eccleſiaſtical princes — PTL 7 — an 

Total 


; 3 , 4539500 
$j this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
that the emperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in 
Jarope; and if the whole force was properly directed under an able gene- 
nl, Germany would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neigk- 
hours, But the different intereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Ger- 
nary, render the _ of the emperor of little conſequence, except in 
ward of his own forces, which are indeed very formidable. 
lurkziAlL, ROYAL, AND OTHER } The emperor of Germany pre- 

TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. Fend to be ſucceſſor to the em- 
unn of Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted to a ta- 
at precedency on all public occaſions among the powers of Europe. 
lulria is but an archdukedom ; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, a 
we in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. Innumerable 
ze the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with 
which he is veſted as archduke. The arms of the emperor are a black 
gage with two heads, hovering, with expanded wings, in a field of gold; 
ud over the heads of the eagle is ſeen the imperial crown. It would be 
equally uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the different quarterings 
md armorial bearings of the archducal family. Every elector, and in- 
(edevery independent prince of any importance in Germany, claims a 
nit of inſtituting orders; but the emperors pretend that they are not 
uniſible unleſs confirmed by them. The emperors of Germany, as well 
the kings of Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended 
from the houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleonora, in 1662 
ad 1666, created two orders of ladies or female knights ; and the pre- 
kat empreſs queen inſtituted the order of St. Tereſa. 

Histor 3 The manners of the ancient Germans are deſcribed by 
be elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. They 
re a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
ty their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force of the Roman 
pure, not in its origin or in its decline, but after it had arrived at 
aunty, and ſtill continued in its full vigour. The country was divided 
"2 number of principalities, independent of each other, though oc- 
onally connected by a military union for defending themſelves againſt 
Kh enemies as threatened the liberty of them all. In this ſituation 
nay remained, notwithſtanding the efforts of particular chieftains, 

Ee 4 | or 
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or princes, to reduee the reſt into ſubjection, until the begiuni of 
ninth century: then it was that Charlemagne, one of th — | 


ſuperior geniuſſes who ſometimes ſtartup. in a barbarous ape, firſt erte, 6 

ir military power, and afterwards his civil anche — 3 

this empire, The poſterity. of Charlemagne inherited the empire WW 1: 

8 Germany until the year 880, at which time the different Princes 1 15 

their original independence, rejected the Carlovinian line, and ; os 

Arnalph, king of Bohemia, on the throne. Since this time, Germaqy fan 

ever been conſidered as an elective. monarchy. Princes of different family het 

according to the prevalence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted i 1 
throne. Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquir 

the imperial power, were the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and Sab P 

The reigns of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable than d M 

1 conteſts between them and the popes. From hence, in the inning v2 

1 the thirteenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelin 1 

= of which the former was attached to the popes, and the latter to teen 

peror ; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, tended to diſquiett T 

empire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at war with the in re 

fidels, and ſometimes, as happens in all eleQive kingdoms, with one a T 

ther about the ſucceſſion. © _ | | FN tools 0 

But what more deſerves the attention of a judicious reader than a ae 

thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the progreſs of government i (a 
Germany, which was in ſome meaſure oppoſite to that of the other king 

doms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by Charlemagne, fell aſunder b 

all the different independent princes aſſumed the right of election; and t 

thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of electors, had no peculiar or lep B 

influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the imperial throne ; they were ol 0 

the officers of the king's houſhold, his ſecre: ary, his — chaplair B 

marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &c. By degrees, however, as they lived k 

near the king's perſon, and had, like all the other princes, independent d 

territories belonging to them, they increaſed their inf uence and author 2 

and in the reign of Otho III. 984, acquired the ſole right of electing the 0 


— 


emperor. Thus while in the other kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the 
gout lords, who are all originally allodial, or independent barons, wal 
iminiſhed by the power of the king, as in France, and by the influence 
of the people, as in Great Britain; in Germany, on the other hand, the 
power of the electors was raiſed upon the ruins of the emperor's ſypre 
macy, and of the people's juriſdiction. In 1440, Frederic III duke of 
Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the imperial dignity continued in the 
male line of that family for three hundred years. His ſucceſſor, Mai 
milian, married the heireſs of Charles, duke of Burgundy, whereby bu 
gundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands, were annexed tt 
the houſe of Auſtria, Charles V. grandſon of Maximilian, and heir t 
the kingdom of Spain, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under hun 
Mexico and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign hap- 
pened the reformation in ſeveral parts of Germany, which however wa 
not confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of Wel 
phalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The reign of Charles V. was 
_* continually diſtarbed by his wars with the German princes and Frenc 
king, Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the beginning of his reign, N 
good fortune, towards the concluſion of it, began to forſake him; which, 
with other reaſons, occaſioned his abdication of the crown. 


His brother, Ferdinand I. who in 1558 ſucceeded to the _ 
wy prov 
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ed 2 moderate prince with regard to religion. He had the addreſs 
vet his ſon Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his own 
iu ene, and died in 1564. By his laſt will he ordered, that if either 
is own male iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould fail, his 
Aofrian eſtates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter, Anne, wife to the 
eftor of Bavaria, and her iſſue. I mention this deſtination, as it gave 
nie to the late oppoſition made by the houſe of Bavaria to the pragmatic 
tion, in favour of the empreſs queen of Hungary, on the death of 
ter father Charles VI. The reign of Maximilian II. was diſturbed with 
internal commotions, and an invaſion from the Turks; but he died in 
in 1576. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was in- 
rolred in wars with the Hungarians, and in differences with his brother 
Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Auſtria in his life time, He 
was ſucceeded in the empire by Matthias, under whom the reformers, 
who went under the names of Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo much 
- divided among themſelves, as to threaten the empire with a civil war. 
The ambition of Matthias, at laſt, reconciled them ; but the Bohemians 
revolted, and threw the imperial commiſſaries out of a window at Prague. 
This gave riſe to a ruinous war which laſted thirty years. Matthias 
thought to have exterminated both parties, but they formed a confe- 
deracy, called the Evangelic League, which was counterbalanced by a 
catholic league. | : a 
Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his eouſin, Ferdinand II. 
but the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, . 
the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law to his 
Iritannic majeſty James I. That prince was incautious enough to accept 
of the crown; but he loſt it, by _— entirely defeated by the duke of 
Bavaria and the imperial generals at the battle of Prague, and he himſe f 
vas deprived of his electorate, the beſt part of which was given to the 
duke of Bavaria. The proteſtant princes of Germany, however, had 
among them at this time many able commanders, who were at the head 
of armies, and continued the war with wonderful obſtinacy ; amon 
them were the margrave of Baden Durlach ; Chriſtian, duke of Brunf* 
wie, and count Mansfield ; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of 
the age. Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, declared for them; and 
Richelieu, the French miniſter, was not fond of ſeeing the houſe of 
Auſtria aggrandized. The emperor, on the other hand, had excellent 
generals ; and Chriſtiern, having put himſelf at the head of the evan- 
gelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an imperialiſt of great reputation 
It war, Ferdinand made ſo moderate a uſe of his advantages obtained 
or the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confederacy at Leipſic, of 
which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the head. 
[ have already deſcribed his amazing victories and progreſs, u hen he was 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the proteſtant cauſe did not 
die with him, He had brought up a ſet of heroes, ſuch as the duke of 
daxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and others, who ſhook the Auftrian 
power, till under the mediation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded 
anong all the powers of war, at Munſter, in the year 1648; which forms 
the valis of the preſent political ſyſtem of Europe. 
Ferdinand Il. was ſucceeded by his fon Ferdinand III. who died in 
157, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a ſevere, unamiable, 
and not very fortunate prince, He had two great powers to contend 


vith, F rance on the one ſide, and the Turks on the other; and was a 
dier in his war with both. France took from him Alſace, and many 
£3 | other 
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5 other frontier places of the empire; and the Turks would 
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between George J. and II. in the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, 
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Vienna, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, 
Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms about 
year 1697; and being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks 
15 they received in Hungary. The empire ver, could not 
have withſtood the power of France, who purſued their conqueſts with 
ſuch rapidity, that the other 70 of Europe were alarmed, and a 
grand confederacy, conſiſting of the Empire, Great Britain, the Dutch, 
under William Prince of Orange, and the northern powers; was formed 
to check the progreſs of the French, and render abortive the ambitious 
lan contrived by Lewis XIV. for founding an univerſal monarchy, At 
aſt, however, a peace was concluded at Ryſwick, in 1697; and two 
ears after, the Turks conſented to a peace, which was ſigned at Car, 
owitz in 1699. The Hungarians, ſecretly encouraged by the French, 
and exaſperated by the unfeeling tyranny of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, 
under the protection of the Porte, when that prince died in 190g, 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the eleQors of! Cologne 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, general of the empire, the French partly — prot 
afairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke of Marlborough 
had not all the ſucceſs he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſ. 
ected of a deſig to ſubvert the Germanic liberties ; and it was plain 
y his conduct, that he expected England ſhould take the labouring ou 
in the war, which was to be entirely carried on for his benefit, The 
Engliſh were diſguſted at his ſlowneſs and ſelfiſhneſs; but he diedin 1711, 
before he had reduced the Hungarians ; and leaving no male iflue, he 
was ſucceeded in the empire by his brother, Charles VI. whom the allies 
were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, in oppoſition to Philip, 
duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. 2 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt made 
a ſhew as if he would continue the war, but found himſelf unable, now 
that he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged to con- 
clude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that he might attend the 
progreſs of the Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat 
from prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received another 
of equal importance from the ſame general in 1717, before Belgrade, 
which fell into the hands of the imperialiſts ; and next year the 
Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles em- 
pioyed every minute of his leiſure in making arrangements for increaſing 
and preſerving his hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved on the houſe of Hanover, an 
event which gave him a very deciſive weight in Europe, by the connections 


and carried matters with ſo high a hand, that about the you 1724 and 
1725, a breach enſued between him and George I. and fo unſteady was 
the lyſtem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the capital powers 
often changed their old alliances, and concluded new ones contradiQory 
to their intereſt. Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that the ſafety of Hanover, and its aggrandizement, was the 
main object of the Britith court; as that of the emperor was the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of his daughter, the preſent em- 
prefs queen, he having no male iſſue. Mutual conceſſions upon thoſe great 
points reſtored a good underſtanding between George II. and the em: 
peror Chorizs ; and the elector of Saxony being prevailed upon — 
as purpo 
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+ of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiſhed the great claims he 
pon de Au rian ſucceſſion. | 1 

The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he entered into 
aich the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify himſelf 
ir the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of 
Zourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply 
his place, The ſyſtem of France, however, under cardinal Fleury, ap. 

ed at that time to be pacific, and ſhe obtained for him, from | 
Fats, a better peace than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep 
ie German and other European powers eaſy, had, before his death, 
nen his eldeſt daughter, the preſent empreſs-queen, in marriage to the 
dete of Lorrain, a prince who could bring no acceſſion of power to the 
Auſtrian family. Charles died in 1740. 

He was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had fo long laboured for 
muſt have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs of George 
II, The pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all hands. The young 
king of Pruſſia entered, and conquered with an irreſiſtible army, Sileſia, 
which he ſaid had been wrongfully diſmembered from his family. The 
king of Spain and the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims — incompa- 
tible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this they were joined by France; 
though all thoſe powers had ſolemnly guarantied it. The imperial throne, 
after a — 9 — was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who 
wok the title of Charles VII. in January 1742. The French poured 
their armies into Bohemia, where they took Prague; and the queen of 
Hungary, to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that 
prince the moſt valuable part of the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 
which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little ſon ; and though they had been 
always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they de- 
clared unanimouſly in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of 
Bohemiaz and George II. at the head of an Engliſh and Hanoverian 
army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. Charles VII. was at 
this time miſerable upon the imperial throne, and would have given the 
queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe haughtily and impoli- 
ticly rejected all accommodation, though adviſed to it by his Britannic 
gail, her beſt, and indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave a colour 
or the King of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupporting 
the imperial dignity ; but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the greateſt 


up of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French ; upon which 
e abandoned all his conqueſts, — retired to Sileſia. This event con- 
firmed the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came to an accom- 
modation with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileſia. Soon after, 
his imperial majelty, in the beginning of the year 1745, died; and the 
duke of Lorrain, then grand duke of Tuſcany, coniort to the queen of 
Hungary, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was choſen emperor. 

The bad ſucces of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the 
Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of F ontenoy, retarded the ope- 
1aions of the empreſs-queen again his Pruſũan majeſty. The latter beat 
the emperor's byother, prince Charles of Lorrain, who had before driven 
the Prufſians cut of Bohemia; and tile conduct of the empreſs-queen was 
ſuch, that nis Dritannic majeſty thought proper to guarantee to him the 
peliefion of Silefia, as ceded by ireaty. Scoa after, his Pruſſian ma- 
pion” 4 50 Yo jeſty 
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jeſty pretended that he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had hes 
entered into between the empreſs-queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the 
King of Poland, as elector of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, and 
to divide them among themſelves. Upon this his Pruſſian majeſty, very. 
ſuddenly, drove the king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops 
and took poſſeſſion of Dreſden ; which he held till a treaty was made a 
der the mediation of his Britannic maje ty, by which the king of Prufy 
acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, now great duke of Tuſcany, for 
emperor. The war, however, continued in the Low Countries, novo! 
to the diſadvantage, but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch i 
it was finiſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in Aprily 1549. By that 
treaty, Sileſia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruſſia. — 
not long before that monarch's jealouſies were renewed and verified ; and 
the empreſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs-quee, 
and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by France in 
their new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire. The king 
of Pruffiz declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians into Germany, 
and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon thoſe tuo 
principles all former differences between theſe monarchs were forgotten, 
and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 670,c001, 
to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the war, 

The flames of war now broke out in Germany with greater fury, and 
more deſtructive violence than ever. The armies of his Pruſſian majeſiy, 
Itke an irreſiſtible torrent, burſt into Saxony, totally defeated the imperial 
general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Saxons to ay down 
their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the eledor 
of Saxony fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, his Pruſſian 
majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the French poured, by 
one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into the em- 
pire. The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is the molt 
amazing that is to be met with in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bohey 
mia with an inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of near 100,009 
Auftrians, under general Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal 
Schwerin was on the ſide of the Prufſians. He then beſieged Prague, 
and plied it with a molt tremendous artillery ; but juſt as he was begin- 
ning to imagine that his troops were invincible, they were defeated at 
Collin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations of the war now mul- 
tiplied every day. This defeat was far from intimidating the Pruſſan 
monarch; he ſoon after attacked the combined army of France and tie 
empire, at Roſbach, and obtained a complete victory, ſeized their bag- 
gage, with 164 pieces of cannon. This victory was ſoon after followed 
by another, not leſs important; for he attacked the grand Auſtrian army 
at Liſa, and totally deſcated them; aſter this the Pruſſians took Breſtau, 
and obtained many other great advantages. The Ruſſians, after entering 
Gerwany, gave a ncw turn to the aſpect of the war; and the cautious, 
yer enterpriſing genius of count Daun, laid his Pruſſian majeſty under 
infinite difliculties, notwithſtanding all his amazing victories, At firlt he 
Cefeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorſt; but an attack made upon his — 
in the night time, by count Daun, at Hockkirchen, had almoſt prov 
fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable preſence — 
mind. He was obliged, however, to ſacrifice Saxony for the ſafety e 
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+1462; and it has been obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory afford ſuch 


_ om for reflection as this n did; fix ſieges were raiſed almoſt at 
; and 4e ſame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruſſians: that of Leipfic, by the 
rey lake of Deux-Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire; that of 
Ops, Dreſden, by Daun ; thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and 1 by the Auſtrians. 

u. Brevity obliges me to omit many ca ital ſcenes which paſſed at the ſame 
uſſa ne in Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, 
; for ind the Engliſh, or their allies, The operations on both ſides are of 


ile importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was decifive, 
though extremely burdenfome and bloody to Great Britain. It falls more 
vithin my plan to mention the, ingratitude of the empreſs-queen to his 
pritannic majeſty, and his allies and generals, who were threatened with 
de ban of the empire. The Ruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of all the 
{dom of Prufſia, and laid ſiege to Colberg, the only port of his Pruſ- 
fan majeſty in the Baltic. Till then, he had entertained too mean an 
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ing epinion of the Ruſſians, but he ſoon found them by far the moſt formid- 
ty, the enemies he had, as they were advancing, under count Soltikoff, 
wo in a body of 100,000 men, to Sileſia, In this diſtreſs he acted with a 
en, courage and reſolution that bordered upon deſpair, but was, at laſt, to- 
1 ally defeated by the Ruſſians, with the loſs of 20, ooo of his beſt men, 


in 2 battle near Frankfort. He became now the tennis-ball of fortune. 
daoceeding defeats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towards. 
peace were ſhut up. He had loſt, ſince the firſt of October 1756, the 
eat marſhal Keith, and forty brave generals, beſides thoſe who were 
wounded and made priſoners. At Landſhut the imperial general, Laudohn, 
tefeated his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependence, 
and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into Sileſia. None but 
lis Pruſſian majeſty would have thought of continuing the war under ſuch 
repeated loſſes; but every defeat he received ſeemed to give him freſh 
ſpirits, It is not perhaps very eaſy to account for the inactivity of his 
enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouſy which the 
imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. They had taken 
Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions; but to- 
vards the end of the campaign, he defeated the imperialiſts in the battle 
of Torgau, in which count Daun was wounded. This was the beſt fought 
ation the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it coſt him 
10,000 of his beſt troops, and was attended with no great conſequences in 
M favour, New reinforcements which arrived every day from Ruſſia, 
lle taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweidnitz by the Auſtrians, 
"5 on the point of completing his ruin, when his moſt formidable 
enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, January 5, 1762; George II. had 
died on the 25th of October, 1760. | 
The deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were fliowed by great con- 
kquences, The Britiſh miniftry of George III. ſought to finiſh the war 
kth hocoar, and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies, His 
an majeſty was, notwithſtanding, fo very much reduced by his loſſes, 
tat the empreſs-queen, probably, would have completed his deſtruction, 
bid it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the other German princes, 
ko! to ganjihilate the houfe of Brandenburg. At firſt the — 19.6 ö 
rjMed ali terms propoſed to her, and — * zo, ooo men to be added 
o der armies. The vifidle backwardaueſs of her generals to execute her 
rd 5 and new ſucceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at lat pre- 
TICS UPON, ner 10 agree to an arte, „nich was ſoon followed by the 
ueity 
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treat of Hubertſburg, which ſecured to his Pruſſian tiiajeſty the Se. 
of Sele Upon the death of the emperor, her 1 u h ke 
ſon Ar who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1 a ſoc⸗ 
eeded him in the empire. The imperial court has formed ſeveral $$ 
ments of diſtin& ſovereignties in the Auſtrian family out of their Fla 
dominions, and ſeem at preſent to cultivate a pacific ſyſtem both in the 
empire and all over Europe. His imperial majeſty, though young, has 
diſtovered great talents for government. He has paid à viſit, incognito 
and wirh moderate attendance; to Rome, and the principal courts of 
Italy, and has had a perſonal interview with his Pruffan majefty; al 
Which circumſtances indicate, that he is determined to be his own maſter 
and not to be impoſed upon by his miniſters ®, | 
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Taz KINGDOM or PRUSSIA, rozmrety DUCAL 
PRUSSIA. 


SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, IT bet country is bounded to the 
AND EXTENT. | north by part of Samogitia; to 
the ſouth, by Poland Proper and Maſovia ; to the eaſt, by part of Lichu- 
ania ; and to the weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt length 
is about 160 miles, and breadth about 112. 
NAME, AIR, $01L, PRODUCE, | The name of Pruſſia is evidently 
AND RIVERS. derived from the Boruſſi, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. The air, upon the-whole, is wholeſome, and 
the ſoil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit- 
coal and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, ſheep, deer, and game; 
bears, wolves wild boars and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well ftored 
with fiſhes ; and amber, which is thopght to be formed of an oil 
lated with vitriol, is found on its coalt towards the Baltic. The woods 
furniſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of 
pot-aſhes. The rivers here ſometimes do damage by inundations, and 
the principal are, the Viſtula, the Bregel, the Memel or Mammel, the 
Paſſarge, and the Elbe. 
PoPULAaTION, INHABITANTS, MAN- ? As Pruſſia, fince the begin- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. Tung of the preſent century, 
has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, | 
all, for the information of my readers, deviate from the uſual plan, 
that I may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſtys ter- 
ritories, which he ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Swil- 
ſerland, and the nortuern kingdoms, with their names ; all which they 
will find in the following table. 
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Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, empreſs dowager of Germany, vi 
barn in 1917. Her fon, Joſ-ph Benedict-Auguſtus, was born in 1741, crowned king 
of the Romans in 1964 ſucceeded his father -s emperor of Germany in 1765, marti. d 
the lame year the princeſs ſoſcthina- Maia, of Bavaria, who died in 1767. He had dy 
bis firſt wife (the piincels of Parma) a daughter, Thereſa-Elizabeth, torm in 1762. 
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itz:rland, Neufchatel, 320] 32] 20;Neufchatel 
Total— 


n dominions. 


— 


| ſhall here confine myſelf to Pruſſia as a kingdom, becauſe his Pruſſian 
najeſty's other dominions fall under the deſcription of the countries where 


' theylie, 


The inhabitants of this kingdom were, by Dr. Buſching, computed to 

amount to 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms; and another Ger- 
man author of equal credit makes the number about 450,000. Since the 
yexr 1719, it its computed that about 34, ooo coloniſts have removed 
thitherward from France, Switzerland, and Germany ; of which number 
17,000 were Saltzburgers, Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall villages, 
11 towns, 86 ſeats, and 50 new churches ; and have founded 1000 village 
ſchools, chiefly in that part of the country named Little Lithuania. 
The manners of the inhahitants differ but little from thoſe of the other 
inhabitants of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and 
diverſions, e 

Rrliciox, SCHOOkS, The religeon of Pruſſia is, through his pre- 

AND ACADEMIES. . majeſty's wiſdom, very tolerant. The 
efabliſhed rel gions are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but chiefly 
the former; but papiſts anabaptiſts, and almoſt all other ſects, are here 
tolerated, The country, as well as the towns, abound in ſchools. An 
unverſity vas founded at Koningſberg in 1544, but we know of no very 
remarkable learned men that it has produced. 


ANTIQUITINS An T 
a INS AND CURIOSITIES, 8 
| ; dee Germany. 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, F 


CIT1Es. 


TY 


„  Crv1es.] The kingdom of Pruſſia is divided into the German a 
— Lithuanian depar:ments, the former of which contains 286 paziſhes, 4 
22 5 u of ie bete nge Fenn tf, 
oningſberg, the capi e whole kingdom, ſeated on the +; 
Pregel, over EY it ym ſeven bridges, and is about 84 * * 
Dantzic. According to Dr. Buſching, this city is ſeven miles in circon. 
ference, and contains 3,800 houſes, and about 60,000 inhabitants: This 
computation, I doubt, 1s a little e rated likewiſe, becauſe it ſuppoſe 
at an average, near ſixteen perſons in every houſe. Koningſberg has ere 
made a conſiderable agar in commerce and ſhipping ; its river bein 
navigable for ſhips; of which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the — 
1752, beſides 298 coaſters ; and 373 floats of timber were, in the con. 
| * s of that year, brought down the Pregel. This city, beſides its col. 
ege or univerſity, which contains 38 profeſſors, boaſts of magnificent pa. 
laces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention 1 
embelliſhments.” It has a good harbour and citadel, which is called Fre. 
derieſburg, and is a regular ſquare. . e 
CouMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] The preſent king of Pruſſia, by 
the aſſiſtance of an excellent police, has brought the commerce and ma- 
nufaftures of this country to a very flouriſhing ſtate, which is daily in. 
proving. The manufactures of Pruſſia conſiſt in glaſs, iron-work, paper, 
gun-powder, copper, and braſs mills ; manufactures of cloth, camblet, 
linen, filk, gold and filver lace, ſtockings, and other articles. The in- 
habitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hemp-ſeed, 
oat-meal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar ; and it is ſaid that 500 ſhips art 
loaded every year with thoſe commodities, chiefly from Koningſderg. 
— ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruſſian majeſty 1s ab- 
ſolute through all his dominions, but is too wiſe to oppreſs his fudjeds 
though he avails himſelf to the full of his power. The government of 
this kingdom 1s by a regency of four chancellors of ſtate, viz. 1. The 
great maſter ; 2. The great burgrave; 3. The great chancellor; and 4. 
he great marſhal. There are alſo ſome other councils, and 37 baili- 
wicks, The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of counſellors of ſtate; 2. Of deputies from 
the nobility ; and, 3. From the commons. Beſides theſe inſtitutions, his 
majeſty has erected a board for commerce and navigation. 
REevenues.] His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation 
of his country, its inland go, and his own excellent regulations, 
derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century 
and a half ago, was the ſeat of bocrs and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that am- 
ber alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually. His other revenues 
ariſe from his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſubſidies 
yearly granted by the ſeveral flates ; but the exact ſum is not known, 
though we may conclude that it is very conſiderable, from the immenſe 
charges of the late war. | | 
MiLir ART STRENGTH. The regulations of this department, 1ntro- 
duced by his majeſty, have a wonderful quick operation in forming bi: 
troops and recruiting his armies. Every regiment has a particular dittrict 
aſſigned it, where the young men proper for bearing arms are regiſtered; 
and when occaſion offers, they join their regiment, and being incorporated 
with veterans, they ſoon become well diſciplined troops. The P ruſſian 
army, in time of peace, conſiſts of 175,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops 
in the world, and during the laſt war, that force was augmented 10 
zoo, ooo men. 2 
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PRUSSIA 431 


une, AND ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] - The royal arms of Prefie 
argent, an eagle Auges ſable, crowned, or, fer Pruſſia. Azure, 
imperial ſeepter, or, Courland, Argent, an eagle diſplayed, 
les, with ſemi-circular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg, To 
CG are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubjett do the 
an crown. Fr | 
Ther are two orders of knighthood the firſt, that of the Black Eagle, 
Mituted by Frederic I. on the day of his coronation at Koningſberg, with 
kis motto, $M CUIQUE. The ſovereign is alway grand maſter, and 
number of knights, excluſive of the roval family, is limited to thirty. 
Next to this is the order of Merit, inſtituted by his preſent majeſty ; the 
otto is POUR LE MERITE, | EL ; 
Hisroxy.] The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other king- 
uns is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants ap- 
en to have been a brave and warlike people, and refuſed to ſubmit to 
e neighbouring princes, who, on pretence of converting them to chriſ- 
ty, wanted to ſubject them to ſlavery. They made g noble ſtand 
mint the kings of Poland, one of whom, Boleſlaus IV. was by them 
kfeated and killed in 1163. They continued independent and pagans 
the time of the cruſades, when the German knights of the Teutonic 
der, about the year 1230, undertook their converſion by the edge of the 
zord, but upon condition of having, as a reward, thg prope of the 
wuntry when conquered. A long ſeries of wars followed, in which the 
ababitants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the religious knights, 
who, in the thirteenth century, after committing the moſt incredibly bar- 
brities, peopled the country with Germans. After thiy vaſt waſte of 
blood, in 1466, a peace was concluded between the knights of the Teu- 


tonic order, and Cafimir, king of Poland, by which it way agreed, that 
tie = now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, under 


the king's protection; and that the you. and the grand-maſter ſhould 
poſſeſs the other part; but were to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals of 
band. This gave riſe to freſh wars, in which the knights endeavoured, 
ut unſucceſsfully, to throw off their vaſſalage to Poland, In 1825, Al- 
ben, margrave of Brandenburgh, and the laſt grand-mafter of the Teu- 
tonic order, concluded a peace at Cracow, by which the m ve was 
Knovledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, (formerly called, for that 
reaſon, Ducal Pruflia) but to be held as a fief of Poland, and to deſcend 
v his male heirs ; and upon failure of his male iſſue, to his brothers and 
Weir male heirs. Thus ended the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in 
Iſſa, after it had ſubſiſted near 300 years, In 1657, theeleQor Frede- 
de. William, of Bardenburgh, deſervedly called the Great, had Ducal 
fruſia confirmed to him; and by the conventions of Welgu gnd Brom- 
try, it was freed, by Caſimir, king of Poland, from vaſſalage; and he 
ad lis deſcendents were declared independent and ſovereign lords of this 
pt oi Pruſſia. 

a: the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the 
wgrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburgh were now of that per- 
Kaon, the proteitant intereſt favoured them ſo mugh, that Frederic, the 
lon of Frederic-William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of 
ny 4, in a {olemn aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, and ſoon after 
- nowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtendem. His grandſon, 
jo Preſent king of Pruſſia, in the memoirs of his fanity, gives us no 

6" idea of the firſt King's talents for government, but expatiates on 

dle of his own father Frederic-William, who lacceeded in 1913. He 

Ff | certainly 


. BOHEMIA. 


'ſervices to his country, but too often at the expence of bumanity, a 
the magnanimity which ought to adron a king. At his death, whi 


the ſame, 


ral forts of precious ſtones, ſome of which are little inferior to the orien 


in 1733 to Elizabeth Chriſtina, of Braunſwic-Wolf-nbuttle, born in'1715, by whom | 


| Frederic- William, prince royal of Pruſſia, born in 1744 and married in! 


_ 
, 
- 


4 


certainly was a printe of ftrong natural parts, and performed pro; i 


happened in 2740, he is ſaid to have left ſeven millions ſterling inh 
treaſury, which has enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and af 
more Wonderful reſources by which he has repaired his defeats, to bece 
the admiration of the preſent age“. „ 
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Tas KINGDOM or BOHEMIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
1 * | . ON | 

,ength 300 and 52 No itude, 

| Breadth 250 pron an and = r 3 

| O by Saxony randenburg. 
BounDaRIEs. Ty the north; by Poland and Biangary, onthe cl 
by Auſtria and Bavaria, on the ſouth ; and by the Palatinate of Bm 
* the weſt; comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Silefia; and, 
oravia. a 


Diviſions. + Chief towns. 


> 


7 = 


- 
- 


1. Bohemi. Pro- J  Pracuvs, E. lon. 14 20. No. lat, 50,.. 
er, W. moſtly (] Koningſgratz, E. ; 3 N 
ſubject to the [] Glatz, E. ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. | 
Ho. of Auſtria. ) L Egra, W. | 05 q 
| II Breſlau, E. lon. 16-50, N. lat. 5-15. 8 
2. Sileſia, Eaſt, |. \ Glogaw, N. | 

moſtly ſubje& {;, Croffen, N. | 

to the king of (J Jagendorf, S. | I N 
Pruſſia. Tropaw, S. ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, ' 
N 88 1 Teſchen, S. Subject to the houſe of Auſtria. a 
3. Moravia, S. | | 
entire! fubjeR _—_— lon. 16-45. N. late. 49-49. 
to the houſs of N 85 | | q 
Auſtria. 41 E 8 b 
Soi. and. A1R.]' The air of Bohemia is not thought ſo wholeſome ' 
that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are pretty mud 


MousTarxs.] Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded with mountau 
contains none of note or diſtinction. g Mig» 
METALS aND MINERALS.] This kingdom contains rich mines 
filver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre; alfo ſen 


gems. Its chief manufactures are linen, copper, iron and glas. 
Por ulATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We have no 2 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS« account of the preie! 


 # Prederie III. king of Pruſſia, and elector of Brandenburg, was born in 1712, mam 
'Y. 2 7 . »44 + a he Kin : 
has no iſſue. The iſſue of the late William- Auguſtus, next broher 29 0 — 
ceſ Elizabeth Ulrica; of Brunſwie. 2. Fredetica- Sophia Wilheimina, born in 275 © 
marticd in 2767 to the prince of Orange. . 1 


BOHEMIA TT 443 
«--1;tid of Böhemia; about 150 years ago, it was computed to con- 
in 3,000,000 inhabitants: they are thought at preſent not to be ſo nu - 
us. The Bohemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners, zeſemble 
de Germans. There is, among them, no middle ſtate of people; for 

r lord is a ſovereign, and every tenant a ſlave. The lower ranks are 
«cud of being addicted to pilfering and ſuperſtition. But though the 
Khemians, at preſent, are not remarkable either for arts or arms, yet 
they formerly pan” themſelves as the moſt intrepid aſſertors of 
ml and religious li in Europe; witneſs the early introduction of the 
warmed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely known in any 
her, the many glorious defeats they gave to the Auſtrian power, and 
ber generous ſtruggles for independency. Their virtues may be conſi- 
bred as the cauſes of their decay; as no means were left unemployed by 
teir deſpotic maſters for breaking their ſpirit; 7 it is certain, their 
mernal jealouſies and diſſentions greatly contributed to their ſubjection. 
Meir cuſtoms and di verſions are the ſame as in Germany, 

Re11610N.] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, 
xt many of the Moravians have embraced a viſionary unintelligible pro- 
efantiſm, if it deſerves that name, which they propagate, by their zeal- | 
a miſſionaries, through all the parts of the globe; ſome of whom have 
lely made proſelytes in Great-Britain : they have a meeting houſe in 
London, wo have obtained an act of parliament for a ſettlement in the 

tations, | 
— INS AND BISHOPRICS.] Prague is the only Bohemian 
pehbiſhopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlau, and Olmutz. 

Laxcuace.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of 
be dclargnian, but they generally ſpeak German or High Dutch, | 

UxveasiTY.] The only univerſity of Bohemia is that of Prague. 

Ciriks and rowxs.] Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
het and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 
huge, which is 1850 feet long, and 34 feet broad; it conſiſts of 16 
aches, and is adorned on each ſide with 28 ſtatues of ſaints. Its circum- 
krence is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in its laſt ſiege, never 
wald completely inveſt it. For this reaſon, it is able to make a vigorous 
(fence in caſe of a regular ſiege. The inhabitants, however, are thought 
wt to be proportioned to its capaciouſneſs, being thought not to exceed 
90,000 Chriſtians, and about 13, ooo Jews. It contains 92 churches and 
Wpels, and 40 cloiſters, It is a place of little or no trade, and therefore 
te niddling inhabitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are {aid to carry 
a2 large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns, 
ne of which are fortified, but they are remarkab>geither for ſtrength 
. manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia: it is well foxtiſted, 
al das manufactures of woollen, iron, glaſs, paper, and gunpowder. 

OMNERCE AND CT See Comedy: : 
, ©085T1TUTION AND | GOVERNMENT.] The forms, and only the 
ms of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; but the government 
UCer the empreſs-queen, is deſpotic, The ſtates are compoſed of the 
mak nobility, gentry, and repreſentatives of towns. Their ſovereigns, 
— have not been fond of provoking them by ill uſage, and they have 
1 averſion towards the Auttrians, This kingdom is frequentlx 

. as part of Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in any 
* ine circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or 

ves of the empire, nor: is it ſubject to any of its laws. "What gives 

FF 2 ſome 


—— — — ͥq ũ » _ — — 


5 ſome colour to this miſtake Is, that the king of Bohemia is the firfl fecy] 
celector of the empire, and their kings have been elected emperorsof Ger 


aſſembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to 650;o00l, a yer. 


of the ſouthern parts of H ungary, is found to be unhealth 


# 


| 
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many for many years. | | 
3 The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign i 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annual 


Anus. The arms of Bohemia are, argent, à lion gules, the u 
moved, and paſſed in ſaltier, crowned languid, and armed, or. 

Hrs To.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their own prince 
though the emperors of Germany fometimes impoſed a king upon then 
and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In 1414, John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, were burnt at the council 
Conſtance, though the emperor of Germany had given them his protedicn 

This occaſioned an in ſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague 
the emperor's officers out of the windows of the council chamber; and the 
famous Ziſca, aſſembling an army of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the em 
ror's forces in ſeveral engagements, and drove the imperialiſts outofthe 
ingdom. The diviſion of the Huſſites among themſelves, enabled the en 
peror to keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made . 
throw off the imperial yoke, by electing a proteſtant king in the perk 
of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of England. The mi 
for tunes of this prince are well known. He was driven from Bohemia 
the emperor's generals, and being ſtripped of his other dominions, wat 
forced to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence; and the Bohe 
mians, ſince that time, have remained ſubject to the honſe of Auſtria. 
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S1TVATION AND EXTENT. _ 


L Miles. Degrees. * 
ength 300 17 and 23 Eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 200 W x and = North latitude. 


BounDaRies. HAT E of Hungary which bel 1. 


houſe of Auſtria, (for it formerly in 
ſytvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Walachia,"Temeſwar, 
and other countries) is bounded by Poland, on the north; by Tranſyl- 
vania and Walachia, eaſt; by Sclavonia, ſouth; and by Auſtria and Me- 
ravia, weſt. 
3 diviſion of Hungary, is into Upper, by ſome called Pro- 
and Lower Hungary; the former lying north, and the latter ſoath 0 
the Danube. Their chief towns being Preſburg and Buda. 
Alx, y01L, AND PRODUCE.) The air, and conſequently Gnetay 
ul, owing do 
its numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes” the en po 
being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome. de 
country in the world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than that plain which — 
300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, — 
plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſpara us, melons, hops, pulſe, millet, 


. Wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberry trees, 


_ cheſnuts, 


HUNGAUT. . -. 445 
4eſhots, and wood : corn is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one fixth 
pert of its ice in England. . yy TL 

urtxs. | Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and the Temes. 

Warzzs.] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among 
te Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding with fiſh. 
The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the moſt ſovereign 
iim in Europe; but their magnificent buildings, raifed by the Tur 
when in pofſeſion of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered 


go t0 . 

Loerratts. The Carpathian mountains, which divide Hungary | 
fom Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary, though many de- 
ached mountains are found in the country, as the Benikova, which is 
6200 feet perpendicular height. Their tops are generally covered with 
od, and on their ſides grow the richeſt grapes in the world. 

Merals AND MINERALS.) Hungary is remarkably well ftocked with 
hath. It abounds not only with gold and filver mines, but with plenty of 
acellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpriment, quickſilver, cryſocolla, 
tera ſigillata, Before Hungary became the feat of deſtructive wars, be- 
teen Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the houſe of Au- 
ia, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen, and 
woduced vaſt revenves to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and 
her employed mint-houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, and 
the continent of Europe ; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed 
in their value, their works being deſtroyed or demoliſhed ; ſome of them 
towever ſtill ſubſiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL g Hungary is remarkable for a fine breed 
PRODUCTIONS. of horſes, generally mouſe-coloured, and 
ghly efteemed by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are 
exported. There is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbour- 
tood of Preſburg. Its other vegetable and animal productions are in ge- 
teral the ſame with thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring countries. 
The Hungarian wines, however, particularly Tockay, are preferable to 
thoſe of any other country, at leaſt in Europe. 

PoruLATtON, INHABITANTS, MAN- | It was late before the northern 
„is, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, c barbarians drove the Romans 
out of Hungary, and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary forces are 
kill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking Latin. Be 
that as it will, before the Turks got poſſeſſion of Conitantinople, we have 
=o to think, that Hungary was one of the moſt populous and powerful 

ngdoms in Europe; and if the houſe of Auſtria ſhould give the proper 
. to the inhabitants to repair their works, and clear their 

a it might become ſo _ in a century hence. Both Hungaries at 
— excluſive of Tranſylvania, and Croatia, are thought to contain 
mt two millions and a half of inhabitants. The Hungarians have man- 
2 to themſelves. They pique themſelves on being deſcended 
wrt —— who formed the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the 
col * n their perſons —_— well made. Their fur-caps, their 
wh m = coats, girded by a ſaſh, and their cloak or mantle, which is 
"a ved, as to buckle under one arm, ſo that the right hand may be 

1 liberty, gives them an air of military dignity. The men . 
= 1 ds, but all the inferior fort preſerve their whiſkers on their upper 
ref elr uſual arms are a broad ſword, and a kind of poll- ax, beſides 

"He arms. The ladies are reckoned har ſomer than thoſe of Auſtria, 
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446 HUNGARY, 
and their ſable dreſs with fleeves ſtrait to their arma, and their f 
faſtened before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well 
non to the French and Engliſh ladies. Both men and women, in wha 
they call the mine towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-{kin dreſſes, The 
inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe feldom t 
be met with. Their hogs, which yield the chief animal food for then 
eaſants, and their poultry, live in the ſame apartment wich their 
The gout, and the fever, owing to the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, ; 
the predominant diſeaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are indo, 
lent, and leave trade and manufactures to the Greeks and other ſtranger; 
ſettled in their country, the flatneſs of which renders travellin 
dious, either by land or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants are 
the warlike and athletic kind, They are in general a brave and 
nimous people. Their anceſtors, even ſince the beginning of the preſen 
century, were ſo jealous of their liberties, that rather than be tyrannize 
over, by the houſe of Auſtria, they often ſubmitted to that of Qthman 
but their fidelity to the preſent empreſs queen, during her diſtres, not 
withſtanding the provocations they received from her houſe, will be alway 
remembered to their honour. | 901 
RELICION.] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians, is the Re 
man catholic, though the major part of the inhabitants are proteſtant of 
Greeks, and the preſent empreſs· queen, out of gratitude for their ſervices 
has reſtored them to the full exerciſe of their civil and religious liberties 
. ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are Pref 
burg, Gran, and Colocza. The biſhoprics, Great Waradin, Agri 
Veſprin, Raab; and five churches, | 
LaxnGyace,] As the Hungarians, are mixed with Germans, Sclaw 
nians and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of then 
is ſaid to approach near the Hebrew, The better and the middlemoſtran 
ſpeak German, and almoſt all of them Latin, either pyre or barbarous, 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, c The artificial curioſities of thi 
| NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. country, conſiſt of its bridges 
baths, and mines. The bridge of Eſſek built over the Danube and Dn 
is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation of bridges, five miles in length 
fortified with towers at certain diſtances. It was an important paſs dunng 
the wars between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridgeof boats runsove 
the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt ; and about twen 
Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade, is the remains of a bridge, erect 
by the Romans, adjudged to be the moſt magnificent of any in d 
world. The baths and mines here have nothing to diſtinguiſh them fro: 
the like works in other countries, 75 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, is a cave 
in a mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of this cavern, which front inf 
ſouth, is eighteen fathom high, and eight broad; its ſubterraneous fe 
ſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away further ſouth than l 
been yet diſcovered; as far as it is practicable to go, the height 15 founſ 
to be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many other wonderful partic | 
lars are related of this cavern, which is an article in natural philolopo} 
Atoniſhing rocks are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches 
pf admirable architecture. NA. 
Crriks, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER } Theſe are greatly Cecaye 
EPIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 0 from their ancient maße 
Fence, but many of the fortiacatious are ſcill very ſtrong, and el 
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| Preſburg, though the capital of the kingdom, is neither 
2 2 built, nor well fortiſied. On a hill above the town, ſtands 
A tle, in which the Hungarian regalia are kept. Buda, formerly the 
apital of Hungary, retains little of its ancient magnificence,, but its 
gth and fortifications, and the ſame may be ſaid of Peſt, which lies 

a the oppoſite fide of the Danube. Raab is likewiſe a ſtrong city, as 
\ Gran and Comorra. Tockay has been already mentioned for the ex- 

allence of its wines. ; 2 

Cou neck and ManurFacTUREs.] Having already mentioned the 
natural produce of the country, all I can add is, that the chief manufac- 
tures and exports of the natives, conſiſt of metals, drugs, and falt. 

ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Hungarians diſlike the 
term of queen, and call their preſent ſovereign king Tereſa, Their go- 
rernment preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal er. 
They have a diet or parliament, a Hungary-office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, 
which comes pretty near the Britiſh privy council, but has a municipal 
juriſdition, does at Preſburg. . Every royal town has its ſenate ; and the 
Geſpan chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Beſides this, they have 
an exchequer and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts. _ 

Mit1TaRY STRENGTH.] The empreſs-queen can bring to the field, 
t any time, 50,000 Hungarians in their own country, but ſeldom draws 
out of it above 20,000; theſe are generally light horſe, and well known 
to modern times by the name of Huſſars. They are not near fo large as 
the German horſe ; and therefore the huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort ſtir- 
rups when they ſtrike. Their expedition and alertneſs has been found ſo 
ſerviceable in war, that the 28 powers in Europe have troops that go 
by the ſame name. Their foot are called Pandours and Croats, and wear 
feathers in their caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend 
fo have killed: both horſe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at 
a purſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular 
troops in a pitched battle. 

Coixs.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there 
are ſtil] extant in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
6! their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been 
liſcorered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Europe. 

Mus.] The empreſs-queen, for armorial enſigns, bears quarterly, 
bamiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. 

HisTORY,] The Huns, after ſubduing this country, communicated 
their name to it, being then part.of the ancient Pannonia. Hungary was 
formerly an aſſemblage cf different ſtates, and the firſt who aſſumed the 
title of king, was Stephen, about the year 1000, when he embraced 
Ciritianity, About the year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the 
throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, 
a many other provinces ; but many of thoſe conqueſts were afterwards 
recuced by the Venetians, Turks, and other powers. In the I 5th cen- 
tu Hunpiades, who was guardian to the infant king Ladiſlaus, bravely 
repulſed the Turks, who invaded Hungary; and upon the death of Ladi 
ſays, the Hungarians, in 1438, raiſed Matthias ED ſon to Hun- 
daes, to their throne, Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1526, was killed 
1. battle, fighting againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks. This battle 
bad almolt proved fatal to Hun gary, but archduke Ferdinand, brother to 
lie em peter Charles V. having married the filter of Lewes, he claimed 
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their ſeveral religions. Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the 


| laſt two wars in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tranſylva- 


448 TRANSYLVANIA; SCLAVONTA, &e. 
the title of Hungary, in which he fucceeded, with fome difficulty, 8g 
that kingdom has ever fince belonged to the houte of Auſtria, though by 
its conſtitution its crown ought to be elective. For thexelt of b 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONLA, wn 
| ro DR OATINA | | 
HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reaſons, 
particularly becauſe we have no preciſe or authentic account of their 
extent and boundaries; and it is very difficult to fix what part of them 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and what to the Turks, or other nation, 
The beſt account therefore I can give of them is as follows: Tranfylyanis 
is generally, reckoned to belong to Hungary, and is bounded on the north 
by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the ea 
by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the ſouth by Walachia; and on the wet 
by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 and 25 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of north latitude. Its length is extended 
about 180, and its breadth 120 miles; but ſurrounded on all fides by 
high mountains. Its produce, vegetables, and animals, are almoſt the 
fame with thoſe of Hungary. The air is wholeſome and temperate; but 
the wine though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. Its chief city is 
Hermanſtat, and its inferior government ſtill partakes greatly of the 
ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of many independent ſtates aud 
rinces. 'Fhey owe but a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who leave 
hem in poſſeſſion of all their privileges. Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſ, 
Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſectaries here enjoy 
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Auſtrian revenue, though it exports ſome metals and falt to Hunger, 
Hermanſtat is a large, ſtrong, and well built city, as is Clauſembury 
and Wiſſemburg. All forts of proviſions here are very cheap, and ex. 
cellent in their kinds. The ſeat of government is at Hermanſtat, and 
the governor is aſſiſted by a council made up of Roman Catholics, Cal- 
viniſts, and Lutherans. The diet, or parliament, meets by ſummons, 
and receives the commands of the ſovereign, to whom of late they appear 
to have been entirely devoted. They have a liberty of making remon- 
ſtrances and repreſentations in caſe of, grievances, A 
Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which 
long employed the Roman arms, before they could be ſubdued. Their 
deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The population of the 
country is not aſcertained, but if the Tranſylvanians can bring to the 
feld, as has been aſſerted, 30,000 troops, the whole number of inhabi- 
tants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced to ſu 
regiments of 1,500 men each; but it is well known that, during the 
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nians did great ſervices. Hermanſtat is its only biſhopnic, an the 
Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelyes little, either about 
learning or religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed church, 
The various revolutions in their goverament prove their impatience under 
Davery ; and though the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, gave the * 
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ja to the houſe of Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy what we 
aber ariſtocraey, which their ſovereigns do not think ptoper 


pure, lies between the 16th and 22d degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
th and 47th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 
1 u. and 60 in breadth, and is bounded by the Drave on the north, 
p ie Baanbe on the eaſt, by the Save on the ſouth, and by Kiria in 
lens es the weſt. The reafon why Hungary, Tranfylvania, Sclavonia, 
1 the other nations, ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria in thoſe parts, con · 
« a ſurprizing variety of people, differing in name, language, and 
* is becauſe liberty here made its laſt Rand againſt the Roman arms, 
ch by degrees forced the remains of the different nations they have con- 
ered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of 
— ind the ſtrength of the country favoured their reſiſtance; and 
heir deſcendants, notwithſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auſtrians, 
de Hungarians and the Poles, till retain the fame ſpirit of independency. 
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mh Without minding the arrangements made by the ſovereigns of Europe, 
aft xe quiet under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. 
et hat they are generous, as well as brave, appears from their attachment 
of v the houſe of Auſtria, which, till the laſt two wars, never was ſenſible 
ied of their value and valour; inſomuch, that it is well known that they 
by ed the pragmatic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that 
the knily, The Sclavonians formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman 
but ume, that it is thought the word Slave took its original from them, on 
1 xcount of the great numbers of them who were carried into bondage, 
the b late as the reign of Charlemagne. "Though Sclavonia yields neither in 
nd teuty nor fertility to Hungary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war 
de ue ill viſible in the face of the country, which lies in a great meaſure 
ſs, mimproved. The Sclavonians, from their 1gnorance, perhaps, are zeal- 
Joy ous Roman catholics, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we 
the neet with two biſhoprics, that of Roſega, which is the capital of the 
WL country, and Zagrab, which lies on the Drave ; but we know of no uni- 
urg rerſities, The . are compoſed of Servians, Radzians, Croats, 
ex- Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vaſt number of other people, 
4 whoſe names were never known even to the Auſtrians themſelves, but 


fom the military muſter-rolls, when they poured their troops into the 
teld, during the two laſt wars. | 
Croatia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, and, 
the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 in 
breadth. The manners, government, religion, language, and cuſtoms, 


ich of the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, 
'eir who are their neighbours. They are excellent irregular troops, and as 
the ſuch are famed in modern hiſtory, under the name of .. and 
the various other deſignations, The truth is, the houſe of Auſtria finds its 
= Intereſt in ſuffering them, and the neighbouring nations, to live in their 
4 dan manner. Their towns are blended with each other, there ſcarcely 
t being any diſtinction of boundaries. Zagrab (which I have already men- 
* toned) for inſtance, is thought to be the capital of Croatia. All the 
5 wereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians, ſeems to conſiſt in the 
0 military arangements for bringing them occaſionally into the field. 

Fe As to the other Auſtrian dominions, they are ſo intermixed with thoſe 
0 the Venetians, Turks, and other nations, that it is impoſſible to ſe- 
4 paiate them, and they ſhall be mentioned occaſionally. 
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Bov e > aan the commencement of the preſent wu 
r kingdom of Poland, with the rein 
thuania annexed, was bounded on the north by Livonia, Muf and 
the Baltic ſea z on the eaſt by Muſcovy ; on the ſouth b Huogary, Tok 
and Little Tartary ; on the weſt by Germany: And had the form of . 

vernment been as ve, its ſituation was compact, it might have 

— one of the moſt powerful kingdoms in the univerſe, grand 
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diviſions were, | 
OE od 4 K. Square | + | & 1 mY 
[| Poland. Miles I 8 Chief cities. 
ſ Er-huana, | 64,800] 333] JTeſW ina 
1 | Podolia, 29,000| 360] 120/Caminieck 
| | Volhinia, 25,000| 305 150 Lucko 
Red Ruſſia, 25, 2000 232{| 185 mburg 
4 | ! Great Poland, 19,200 208 130|Gueſna 
Je. pia. Us Little Poland, | 18, ooo 230] 130|[Cracow | | 
1 Foleſia, 14, ooo 186] 97 Breſſici BER >, 
J | * 5,400 152] go[Wargsaw * * 
e Samogitia, ., ooo 155] 98 Raßem | | 
I 1 b uſha Royal, 6,400| 118] 104/Elbing 
. L Polachia. | 4,000] 133] 42 Bielh 
| 1 Courland, ſub / 80 M * 
proteſiants. J eck to Ruſſia, | 4444-174] $/Mittaw 
Toll HA 


2ntzick, Thorn, and Elbing, in Pruſſia Royal, are free cities, under the proteQtion 
of Poland, but have been ſeized lately by the king of Pruſſia. 
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- Name.] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from Po- 
lu, or Pole, a Sclavonian word ſignifying a country fit for hunting, for 
which none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, woods, 
wild beaſts, and game of every kind. 5 
CLiMaTE.] The air of Poland is fuch as may be ted from ſo 
- extenſive but level a climate. In the north parts it is cold but healthy, 
The Carpathian mountains, which ſeperate Poland from Hungary, we 
covered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the mi 
of ſummer. Upon the whole, however, the climate of Poland is tempe: 
rate, and far from being ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſummer, 5 
might be ſuppoſed from ſo northerly a fituation, gt * 
SOIL, PRODUCE, AND WATERS.] Poland is in general a level coun: 
try, and the foil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt quantities that 
are ſent from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and :re bought up by 
the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpecially 11 
Podolia, are rich beyond expreſſion ; and it is {aid one can hardy 6 
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that graze in the mendows. Here are mines of filyer, copper, 
1 and coals; the interior parts of Poland contain foreſts, which 
faith timber in ſo t quantities, that it is employed in houſe-build. 
ae, inſtead of bricks, ſtone, and tiles. Various: kinds of fruits and 
herds and ſome grapes are produted in Poland, and are excellent when 
meet with culture, but their wine ſeldom or never comes to perfec- 
don. Poland produces various kinds of clays fit: for pipes and earthern 
mare, The water of many ſprings is boiled into ſalt. The virtues of a 


th ing, in the palatinate of Cracow, which encreaſes and decreaſes with 
1; je moon, are ſaid to be wonderful for the preſervation of life, and it is 
2 reported, that the neighbouring inhabitants commonly live to 100, and 
* ome of them to 150 years of age. This ſpring is inflammable, and by 
44 plying a torch to it, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. Ihe 
* fame however dances on the ſurface, without heating the water, and if 

lected to be extinguiſhed, which it may eafily be, it communicates 


itlelf by ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees, in a neighbourin 

wood, which it conſumes; and about 35 years ago, the flames are ſai 

to have laſted for three years, before they could be entirely extinguiſhed. 
Rivers.) The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtula, or Weichſel, 


Wieman, and the Duma. | 

Laxzs.) The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gopto, 
in the palatinate of Byzeſty and Birals, or the White Lake, and is ſaid to 
dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion, 

VECTABLE AND 4446 The vegetable productions of Poland 


PRODUCTION BY LAND þ have been already mentioned under the 
AND WATFR. article of Sort, though ſome are pe- 
tuliar to itſelf, particularly a kind of manna (if it can be called a vege- 


dew, and it ſerves for food dreſſed various ways. 

The foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia, contain plenty of uri, or buf- 
faloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh, 
Horſes, wolves, boars, elks, and deer, all of them wild, 'afe common 
in the Poliſh foreſts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes and aſſes, that 
the nobility of the Ukrain, as well as natives, are fond of. A kind of 
wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his belly and legs, is found here, 
add affords the bet furs in the country; but the elk, which js common 
in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern countries, is a very extra- 
ordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the moſt delicious 


ticker and longer ; the legs high, the feet broad and cloven, the horns 
large, rough, and broad, like a wild goat's, Naturaliſts have obſerved, 
that upon diſſecting an elk, there was found in its head ſome large flies, 
with its brains almoſt eaten away: and it is an obſervation, ſuliciently 
atteſted, that in the large woods and wilderneſſes of the north, this 

animal 1s attacked, towards the winter chiefly, by a larger ſort of dies, 


1 


that, through its ears, attem pt to take up their winter quarters in its head. 


y which means it 's taken, which would otherwiſe prove no eaſy matter. 
Porvrariox, INHABITANTS, MAN=- c .From what has been ſaid of 
, NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, J the extent of Poland, it is 
Mpoil.ble to form an eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants: they 
Wioubtedly, before the breaking out of the preſent war, were very 
numerous, 
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the Neiſter, Neiper or Boriſthenes, the Bog, the Dwina, the Worta, the 


table) which in _ and June the inhabitants ſweep into ſieves with the 


part of their greateſt feaſts. His body is of the deer make, but much 


This perſecution is thought to affect the elk with the falling-ſickneſs, 
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numerous; but they are fo little known, even at prefent; this 
of them, in remoter parts, continue ſtill to be heathens, — 
imperfect notions of Chriſtianity. Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lit! 
ana to contain 15,000,000 of inhabitants, and to be at leaſt ks Populay 
as France. When we conſider that the Poles have no colonies, and fans, 
times enjoy long tracts of and that no fewer than 2;000,000 
Jes are faid to inhabit their villages, excluſive of thoſewholive in ther 
eities and towns, perhaps this calculation is not exaggerated. Tie Pole, 
in their perſons, make a noble appearance; their complexion is fair and 
_ their ſhapes are well proportioned. They are brave, honest, and hoc: 
un z and their women ſprightly, yet modeſt, and fubmiſive w they 
uſbands. | | | 
They uſually travel on horſeback : a Poliſhgentleman will not 
ſtone*s-throw without his horſe: and they 3 hardy, that rt 
fleep upon the ground, without any bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow, 
The Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apartments are not united; 
the kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on another, the dwelling-houſe dn 
the third, and the gate on the front. They content themſelves with g 
few ſmall beds, and if any lodge at their houſes, they muſt carry their 
bedding with them. When they fit down to dinner or ſupper, they have 
their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a number of gentlemen to 
wait on them at table, all ſerving with the moſt — red for 
the nobles who are poor, frequently find themſelves under the neceſity of 
ſerving them that are rich; but their patron uſually treats them with 
civility, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table, with hiscap 
off; and every one of them has his peaſant boy to wait on him; main, 
tained by the maſter of the family. At an entertainment, the Poles lay 
neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every gueſt brings them with him; 
and they no ſooner ſit down to table, than all the doors are ſhut, and not 
opened till the company return home. It is uſual for a nobleman to gin 
his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as he ſtands behind him, and 
to let him drink out of the tame cup with himſelf: but this is the les 
extraordinary, if it be conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteemed his 
equal. Bumpers are much in fashion, both here and in Ruſſia; norwill 
they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. It would exceed the 
bounds of this work to deſcribe the granduer and equipages-of the Poliſh 
nobility, and the reader may figure to himſelf an idea of all that Is faſt 
dious, ceremonious, expent:ve, and ſhewy in life, to have any concep- 
yon of their way of living. They carry the pomp of their attendance, 
when they appear abroad, even to ridicule, for it is not unuſual toſeethe 
lady of a Folith grandee, beſides a coach and fix, with a great number df 
ſervants, attended by an old gentleman- uſher, an old gentlewoman for 
her governante, and a dwarf of each tex to hold up her train; and if it be 
night, her coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flambeaux, "The 
figure of all their pomp, however, is proportioned to their eftates, but 
each perſon goes as far as his income can afford. 
The Poles are divided into nobles, citizens, and peaſants. Tho 
Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, yet the whole body of 
nobility are naturally on. a level, except the difference that ariſes from 
the public poſts they enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call ane 
another brothers. They do not value titles of honour, but think a 
rentleman of Poland is the higheſt appellation they can enjoy. They 
enjoy many conſiderable privileges, and indeed the bogſted Poliſh — 
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, y limited to them alone, partly by the indulgence of former 
kings, but more enerally from ancient cuſtom and prion. They 
ine 2 power of life and death over their tenants and 'vaſluls y pay u 
ares; are ſubje& to none but the king; may chuſe whom they Will for 
der king, and lay him under what reſtraints they pleaſe by the p 
ewa; and none but they, and the burghers of ſome particular towns, 
an purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely independent, en- 
dying many other privileges entirely incompatible with a well regulated 
kite; but if they en in trade, they forfeit their nobility. Theſe 
t privileges make the Poliſh gentry powerful; many of them have 
territories; with a deſpotic power, as we Rave faid, over their: 
»nznts, whom they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſſigu over with 
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vel a he lands, cattle, and furniture. Some of them have eſtates from five 
will i thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo hereditary ſovereigns of cities, 
on, ith which the king has no concern. One of their nobles poſſeſſes above 
ed towns and villages. Some of them ean raiſe 8 or 10,000 men. 
© ON The houſe of a nobleman is a fecure aſylum for perſons who have com- 
tha nitted any erime; for none mult preſume to take them from thenee by 


4K. 


force, They have their horſe and foot guards, which are upon duty day 
nd night before their palaces and in their antichambers, and march before 


i to them when they go abroad. They make an extraordinary figure when 
for they come to the diet, ſome of them having 5000 guards and attendants; 
of ud their debates in the ſenate are often determined by the ſword. When 
ith great men have ſuits at law, the diet, or rather tribunals, decide them; 
ay yet the execution of the ſentence muſt be left to the longeſt ſword ; for 
ihe the juſtice of the kingdom is commonly too weak for the grandees. Some- 
lay times they raiſe 5 or 6000 men of a fide, plunder and burn one another's 
mz cities, and befiege caftles and forts ; for = think it below them to 
* ſubmit to the ſentence of judges without a field battle. As to the pea- 
* ants, they are born flaves, and have no notion of liberty. If one lord 
nd kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only obliged 
- to make reparation, by another perſon in equal value. A nobleman who 


5 deſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little wooden houſe, in 
vhich he ſettles a peaſant and his family, giving him a cow, two horſes, 
a certain number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient to 
maintain him the firſt year, and to improve for his own future ſubſiſtence 
aid the advantage of his lord. | pf 

The peaſants having no property, all their acquiſitions ſerve only 'to 
enrich their maſter. They are indiſpenſably obliged to cultivate the earth; 
they are incapable of entering upon any condidies of life that might 
procure them freedom, without the permiſſion of their lords; and they 
re expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal effects, of the caprice; 
cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, who oppreſs them with 
impunity; and having the power of life and property in Note hands, too 
often abuſe it in the moſt groſs and wanton manner, their wives and 
daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutal treatment. One bleſſing, 
howerer, attends the wretched ſituation of the Polith peaſants, which 15 
tdeir inſenſibility. Born flaves, and accuſtomed from their infancy to 
hardſhips and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertain an idea of better cir- 
eumſtances and more liberty. They regard their maſters as à ſuperior 
order of beings, and hardly ever repine at their ſevere lot. Chearful and 
contented with their condition, they are ready upon every occaſion to 
ſecrifice themſelves and their families for their malter, eſpecially if the 
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latter takes care to feed them well. They think that a man can never le 
very wreiched while he has any thing to eat. I have been the more « 
cumitantial in deſeribing the manners and preſent ſtate of the Poles. + 
they bear a near reſemblance, in many particulars, to thoſe of on: Y 
 eountry and Europe in general during the feudal ages. "Mu 
Dass. ] The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular. They cut the * 
of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only large while, 
"They wear a veſt, which reaches down to the middle of the le and 
| Kind of gown over it lined with fur and girded with a ſaſh, but the flee, 
fit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſtcoat. Their breeches are wids, ad 
make but one piece with their ſtockings. They wear a fur cap; thes 
ſhirts ave without collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither ſtock ng 
neckeloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear Turkey leather-boots, with this 
ſoles, and deep iron heels bent4ike an half moon. They carry a pole. 
ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides, When they a on horſe. 
back, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covered with 
furs both within and without. The people of the beſt quality wear fables, 
and others the ſkins of tygers, leopards, &c. Some of them have fifty 
* of clothes, all as rich as poſlible, and which deſcend from father 
a ; "7 

Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort dreſſes, we muſt. acknoy. 
ledge that of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic.  -Charles Il. of 
England, thought of introducing the Poliſh dreſs into his court, and, 
after his reſtoration, wore it for two years, chiefly for the encouragement 
of Engliſh broad-cloth, but diſcontinued it through his connections with 
the French. | | , | 11 | 
The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men; bat 
ſome people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the French or Englik 
modes, As to the peaſants, in winter they wear a ſheep's-ſkin with the 
wool inwards, and in ſummer a thick coarſe cloth; but as/to linen 
they wear none, Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about their 
legs, with the thicker part to guard the ſoles, of their feet. The women 
have a watchful eye over their daughters, and make them wear little 
— before and behind, to give notice where they are, and what they 
are doing. - 

The = of this country are long ſtables built with boards and covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there 15a chamber at dne end, 
but none Gan lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin; ſo that 
ſtrangers generally chuſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Travellers 
are obliged to carry proviuons with them; and when foreigners want a 
ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith provides 
them with neceſſaries. | ö 
 -Rexic10x.] No country has bred more deiſts and free thinkers in 
religious matters than Poland: the number of proteſtants, conſiſting of 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, in their republic is very conſiderable, and when 
theſe are joined to the Greek church, the whole are called Diſſidents. At 
the ſame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the nation, are tena* 
cious of the Roman-catholic religion, even to enthuſiaſm, witnels the 
preſent oppreſſive war carried oin Poland. The treaty of Oliva, . 
was concluded in 1660, and tolerated the diſſidents, was guarantied by 
the principal powers in Europe, but has ſince been ſo far diſregarded by 
the Poles, that about the year 1724, they made a public maſlacre, under 
the ſanction of law, of the proteſtauts at Thorn, for which no fata 
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ku been a5 yet obtained. | The ſame may be ſaid of the other numerous 
gons made for the protection of the proteſtants, who wrt eons 
ten Jens, Turks, and infidels of every kind have been tolerated and 
The monaſteries in Poland are by ſome writers ſaid to be 
and the nunneries 117, beſides 246 ſeminaries or colleges, aud 31 
1h vs, The Poliſh clergy; in general, are illiterate bigots, and thi 
are the moſt profligate of mankind. | They are often ſeen — 
ee ee e hy als 
ing the cenſure o ir juperiors, who require ulgen ce. 
wn been ſaid, the reader cannot be at à loſs to account for 
the vaſt ſway which the clergy at this time appear to have in Poland in 
hite of treaties and capitulations, Their diſaffection to their king is, 
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1 lonever, not to be ĩimputed entirely to religion, but to the march of the 
ole. Rufians into the heart of the republic. yr Fo Sp; 
arſe. AxC4BISHOPRICS, AND, BISHOPRICS.] Poland contains two arch 


biſhoprics ; Gueſna, and Lemburg. The archbiſhop: of Gueſna, bose 
being primate, and during an interreign, prince- regent of the kingdom, 
v always a cardinal, The other biſhops, particularly Cracow, enjoy 
great privileges and immunities, e PR 

LaxGuaGz.] The Poliſh language is a diale&of Sclavonic, and 
is both harſh and unharmonious, on account of the vaſt number of con- 
ſonants it employs, ſome of the words having no vowels at all, The 
Lithuanians and Livonians have à language full of corrupted Latin — . 
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but the Ruſſian and German tongues are underſtood in the provinces box- 
dering on thoſe countries. t it 
LtaknING; AND LEARNED 'MEN,] Though C icus, the great 
reftorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned 
nen, were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far from being favourable to 
learning, Latin is ſpoken, though incorrectly, by the common people in 
ſome provinces. But the contempt which the nobility, who place their 
chief importance in the privileges of their rank, have ever ſhewn for 
earning, the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition 
anong all ranks of men, theſe circumſtances have wonderfully retarded, 
ad notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his preſent majeſty, ſtill con- 
unue to retard the progreſs of letters in this kingdom. n 
— The Univerfities of Poland are thoſe of Cracow, 
Poſnia or Poſen, and Wilna. The firſt conſiſts of eleven colleges, and 
bas the ſuperviſorſhip of 14 grammar-ſchools diſperſed through the city. 
That of Poſnia is rather a jeſuit's college than an univerſity. We know 
thing particular of Wilna ; and all of them, by this time, are pro- 
bably ruined. : 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITHES, The frequent incurſions of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, the Partars, and other barba- 
wos nations, into Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave 
their children expoſed, in the woods, where we muſt ſuppoſe they were 
nurſed by bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is difficult to account 
for their ſubſiſtence. It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in 
de woods both of Poland and Germany, diveſted of all the properties df 
amanit) but the form. When taken they generally went on all fours : 
but it is ſaid, that ſome of them have, by proper management, attained 
tothe uſe of ſpeech, but this perhaps may be queſtioned. 
de {als mines near the city of Cracow conſiſt of wonderful cavorns 


Errol hundred yards deep, at the bottom of which are many intricate 
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indings and labyrinths. Under the mountains adieu ts. 
the de of Podolia, are ſeveral cn wr 
man bodies are preſerved, though buried a vaſt min 
neither ſo hard nor fo black as the Egyptian mammiG.  Amokg thaw a1 
3 — in the habit s they uſed to wear. It ia thought War this ans 
| mg quality is owing to the nature of the (oil, which is Ay and andy 
Poland can boaſt of few antiquities, as did Sarmatia whi ge er nahiak 
Thong the ant Gee and enameled vec, tens RNS 
ef bei e and enamelled veſſels, ted by the t; 
and prelates of Poland, and preſerved in the cata > A. 
Eirtzs, Towns,” FOXTS, andy Warſaw lies en de Viltule, wl 
OTHER EDIFICES, PUBLIC | _ almoſt in che centre of Poland, þ 
{AND PRIVATE. of 6 is the royal reſidence ; but though 
it contains many © 9 = palaces and other buildings, beſides church 
and convents, it has little or no commerce. The ſame may be fd of 
Cracow, Which is the capital (though that honout is diſputed by Warſaw) 
for we are told, that notwithſtanding it lies in the neighbourkood of the 
rich ſalt mines, andas/faid to contain 5o churches and convents, its com- 
merce is inconſiderable. * 1 Gao 
Dantꝛnic is the capital of Poliſh Prufſia, and is famous in hiſtohy vn many 
accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the head of the Mag. 
ſeatic aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe-towns.- It is fitutted on the 
Viſtula, near five miles — the Baltic, and is a large,” beautifel, 
ulous city; its houſes generally are five ſtories high; and many of 
its ſtreets are planted with cheſnut-trees. It his a fine harbour; indi 
Rill a moſt eminent commercial city, although it ſeems to befmewhat 
| its meridian glory, which was probably About the'tinie that the pre- 
dent de Thou wrote his muck eſteemed Hiforia Jui Temperit; Whettih, 
under the year 1607, he ſo highly celebrates its commerce and grandeur, 
It is a republic, with a ſmall adjacent territory ahout 40 miles round it, 
under the Aion of the ling and the republic of Poland; Its magi- 
tracy, the majority of its inhabitants, are Lutherans'; although 
Romaniſts and Calviniſts be equally tolerated in it. IN is rich, anti 
26 pariſhes, with many convents and hoſpitals, and is ſappoſed to Sni 
near 200,000 inhabitants. Its own ſhipping is numerous, butthe foreign 
ſhips conſtantly reſorting to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 arrived there 
in«the year 1752; in which year alſo 1288 Polifh veſſels came down the 
Viſtula, chiefly laden with corn, for its matchleſs gfanaries; from 
whence that grain is diſtributed to many foreign nations; Poland being 
juſtly deemed the greateſt magazine of corn in all Europe, and Dantnic 
the greateſt pert for diſtributing it every where: beſides which, Dante 
exports great quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of othet articles. 
de inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, and have 
ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; but of 
late they have ſhewed a great predilection for the kingdom and * —— 
of Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, or abndge 
them of their immunities, which reach'even to'the privilege of coining 
money. Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large brafs can- 
non, it could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular fiege, being 
ſurrounded with eminences. | * 
The reaſon why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, Rn , hehe 
and religious, very diſterent from thoſe of the reſt of Poland BB, beau 
not being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, 7 on 
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es under the protektion of Poland ; but reſervipg to chemſelves 
liye and ample privileges, of which they are likely to be, tripped by che 
> Praffla, who, on account of their ſituation on the Baltic, their 
- their commerce, their revenues and duties, Nas long beheld 
with a wiſhful Ye, and now finds it extremely convenient to have 
ven atinexed to his dominions, ATT9 nenne | 


Conteg AND MANUFACTURES. ] Some linen and wollen cloths, 


A bund wares, are manufactured in the intetior parts of Poland; but 


atimeree is entirely confined to the city of Dantzic, and their other” , 


wits on the Viſtula and the Baltie.” 


ConsrrruTION AXD GovERNMENT:) Whole volumes have been 
nen upon this ſubjetct, but it remains in a great meaſure ſtill unknown. 
Ne king is the head of the republic, and is elected by the nobility and \ 


ey in the plains of Warſaw.” They ele& him on horſeback ; and in 
ak there ſhoufd be a refractory minority, the majority has no'control. 
ter them but to cut them in pieces with their ſabres. Immediately after 
w election, he figns the pads conventa of the kingdom, by which he 
to introduce no foreigners into the army or government; ſo that 

ud he is no more than preſident of the ſenate, which is compoſed of 
be primate, the archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 130 lay 
den, conſiſting of the great officers of ſtate, RT and caſtellans. 
The diets ot Poland are ordinary and extraordinary: the former meet 
mce in two, and ſemetimes three years; the latter is ſummoned by the 
Wy apes critical emergencies ; but one diſſenting voice renders all their 
derations ineffectuũ . l 2 


* 


The ſtaroſts properly are governors and judges in particular ſtaroſties, 


« diftrits, though ſome enjoy this title without any juriſdiction at all. 
The palatines and caſtellans, beſides being ſenators, and lord-lieutenants 
ud deputy- lieutenants in their reſpective palatinates. Fra 

Previous to a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary, which can 
it but fix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different 
Writs, The king ſends them letters containing the heads of the buſineſs ' 
tut is to be treated of in the general diet. The gentry of each palatinate 
Kay fit in the dietine, and chuſe nuncios or depuries, to carry their re- 
lations to the grand diet. The great diet conſiſts of the king, ſenators, 


ad thoſe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 178 for Poland and 


Lithuania, and 70 for Pruſſia; and it meets twice at Warſaw and once at 
Grodno, by turns, for the conveniency of the Lithuanians, who made it 
ne of the articles of their union with Poland. 5 f 
Ide king may nominate the great officers of ſtate, but they are account- 
idle only to the ſenate 3 neither can he diſplace them when once appointed. 
hen he is abſent from Poland, his place js ſupplied by the archbiſhop 
« Gueſna, and if that ſee is vacant, b the biſhop + Ro 
ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are ſenators, are, the two 
peat marſhals, one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the chancellor 
the kingdom, and the chancellor of the duchy; the vice-chancellor 
(the kingdom, and the vice-chancellor of the du y : the treaſurer of the 
. and treaſurer of the duchy; the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal'of 
« court of the kingdom; and the lub. 
Ache duchy. ' 
ey are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which is new mo- 
1 ed with almoſt new king, according to the ad contenta which 
% obliged to fign ; {o.that not ing of it can be ſaid with WI 
| g | an 
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marſhal, or marſhal of the court 
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and leſs at this time than ever; there being now à total d lution 
order in Poland.” It muſt, however he ach ms i Walk 
| ſketch I have exhibited, we can diſcern the great outlines of a noble and 
free government, The precautions taken to limit, the king's power, and 
| "= inveſt him with an ample prerogative, are worthy: of & wiſe, people 
The inſtitutions of the diet and dietines are favaurable-to lic her 
are man other proviſions in the republic, It laboured, howeyes, even 
its beſt ſtate, under incurable diſorders. The exergiſe of the wes, o 
therribunitial negative, that is veſted in every memberafaliorer her. 
muſt always be deſtruQtive of order and government. It is:founded, how. 
ever, upon Gothic principles, and that unlimited juriſdiction which the 
ae in former ages, uſed to enjoy all over 11 The want e 
ſubordination in the executive parts of the conſtitution, and the rendering 
noblemen independent and unaccountable for their conduct, isa blemif 
which perhaps may be impracticable to remove, as it can h done 
their own conſent, After all, when we examine the beſt accounts of the 
preſent conſtitution of Poland, and compare them with the anczenthiſtory 
of Great Britain, and other European kingdoms, Were may perceive 4 
wonderful fimilarity between what theſe were formerly, and 2 Poland 
is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the government 0 
Poland cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the introduction of 
manufactures, and commerce, Which would render the common people 
independent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from having it in their 
power to annoy their ſovereign, and to maintain thoſe unequal privileges 
' which are ſo hurtful to the community. If a nobleman of great abilities 
and 'who 1 to poſſeſs an extenſive territory within the kingdom, 
ſhould be elected ſovereign, he might perhaps, by a proper uſe of th 
prez atives of diſpoſing of all places of truſt and profit, and of ennobling 
the plebeians, which are already veſted in the crown, eſtabliſm the ſuc- 
ceſſion in his own family, and deliver the Poles from thoſe perpetual con- 
vulſions, which muſt ever attend an elective kingdom. 
Revenues.] Though the king of Poland is ſtinted in the political 
exerciſe of his prerogative, yet his revenue is ſufhcient-z0 maintain hum 
and his houſehold with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or ollicers d 
ſtate, nor even his body guards, The preſent king had à million and 
half of florins ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate 3 and the income 
of his predeceſſors generally amounted to 1 40,0001. ſterling. The public 
revenues ariſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the ſult · mines in the palat 
nate of Cracow and elſewhere computed at 40,0001; ancient tolls and cuſ 
toms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, 
Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, and of the government of Cracow and dillnic 
Niepoliomicz. 8 | F 1,41 
MiLiraAaX STRENGTH.] The innate pride of the Polilh nobility 18 
ſuch, that they always appear in the Ble on horſehagk; and it 35 * 
that Poland can raiſe 100,000, and Liwkyenia 70,000-@valtry, and nah 
with eaſe; but it muſt he underſtood M ſervants ue included. 456 
their infantry, they are generally hired from Germa bat ſoon dil 
miſſed, becauſe they mutt be maintained by extraordinary taxes, of whic 
the Poliſh grandees are by no means fond, As t the ordinary 15 N 
the Poles, it conſiſts of 36,000 men in Poland, and 12,00 Li * 
nia, cantoned on the crown-lands. The ploſpolite con ſiſts of a) 1 
nobility of the kingdom and their followers, 2 che chapceno 


and the ſtaroſts of frontter places; and they may be dy * 
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5 POLAND, abel obine LITHUANIA. 459 
6 the feld upoh extrnordigary ocenſtons, but he eahnot keep them 


doe fr weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to march above three _ 


- 


laoves out of the kingdom. | | Ain $1921 
he Poliſh hoffars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry in Eu- 
pe next to them are the paneerns; both thoſe bodies wear defen- 
fre armour of coats of mail arid iron caps. The reſt of their cavalry are 
oied with muſkets and heavy ſcimiters. After all hut has been ſaid, 
he poliſh cavalry are extremely iriefficient in the field, for though the men 
Ens, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to ali diſcipline , 
ad when drawn out, ttotwithſtanding all che authority their crown- 
| their other officers, and even the king himſelf, have over them, 

are oppreſſive and deſtructive to the court. It is certain, notwith- 
tading, that the Poles may be rendered exeellent troops bydiſcipline, 
and that on various occafions,' particularly. under John”Sobleſki, they 
made as great a figure in arms as any people in E and proved the 
hulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels.' It did not Tait the Saxom 
inces, who ſucceeded. that hero; to encourage à martial ſpirit in the 
es, whom they perpetually ovet-awed with their electoral 3 nor 
deed to introduce any reformation among them, either civil of military; 
the efets of which conduct has been ſince, and is now ſeverely felt in 
that devoted country. © * ine ut eee eee | 
0z0zns.) The order of the White Eagle was inftituted by Auguſtus 
Il. in the year 1705. Its enſign is à croſs of gold; enamelled with red; 
ad appendant to a blue ribbon. The motto, Profide, wege, of lege. bal 
Hisrog v.] Poland, of old, was divided into many ſmall ftates or 
133 each almoſt independent of another, though they generally 


ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt. In the year 830, 'a 


peaſant, one Piaſtus, was elected to the ſovereign throne. He lived to 


the age of 120 years, and his reign was ſo long and auſpicious, that ever 


tive pole, who has been ſince elected king, is called a Piaſt. From this 
(cd to the cloſe of the 14th century, we Have no certain records of the 
i of Poland. Jagellon, who at this time mounted the throne, was 


duke of Livonia, and a nant but on his being elected king of 


Fund, he not only became a Chriſtian, but was at pains to bring over 
lis ſubjeCts to that religion. He united his hereditary dominions to thoſe 
& Poland, which gave ſuch influence to his poſterity over the hearts of 
tte Poles, that the crown was preſerved in his family, until the male line 
exunguiſhed in Sigiſmund Auguſtus in 1552. At this time two powers 
ful competitors appeared for the crown of Poland. Theſe were Henry, 
duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. king of France, and Maximilian 
Auſtria, The French intereſt prevailed; but Henry had not been four 


ronths on the throne of Poland, when his brother died, and he returned 


* into France, which kingdom he governed by the name of Henry 
« The party who had eſpouſed Maximilian's intere&, endeavoured 
nde more to revive his pretenfions ; but the majority of the Poles being 
Elirous to chuſe a prince who might reſide among them, made choice of 
dephen Batori, prince of Tranſylvania; who, in the beginning of his 
en, meeting with ſome © poſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the 
* method to eſlabliſn himſelf on the throne, by marrying Anne, 
e liter of Sigiſmand Auguſtus, and of the royal houſe of gf ellon. 
(hen produced a great change in the military affairs of the » by 


bliſhing a new militia, compoſed of the Coflacks, a rough and bay- 
3 race of men, on whom he beſtove® the Vigrain, o frontiers of 
| 633 1 | his 
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| 469 POLAND, rp LITHUANIS; 
. his kingdom. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles\ choſe grasen 
* fon of a king of Sweden, by Catharine, fler of Signal, j 
_ . em King. | , N 4 | 
Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father's death, but 
9 as we have already ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the 
Swedes, a long war enſued between them and the Poles, but terminated in 
' favour of the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Pelze 
afpired to that of Raſſia as well as Sweden, but after long wars he un 
defeated in both views. , The Poles were-afterwards engaged in 2 variety 
of wars againſt. all-their neighbours, with various ſucceſs, and about the 
- .year 1657, the elector of Brandenburg had Ducal Pruſſia (a province in 
Poland) confirmed to him by John Caſmar, the laſt deſcendant of 
ancient 18 of Poland. In 1673, John Sobieſki, the grown-general, a 
brave and active commander, Who had. ſupported the credit of the Polih 
arms againſt the Turks, was choſen king, and in 1676, he was {6 ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the infidels, that he forced them to remit a tribute they had, 
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\ in the laſt reign, impoſed upon Poland, but they kept poſſeſſion of Ka- 
| =_ minieck. In 1683, Sobieſki, though he had not been well treated by the 
bouſe of Auſtria, was ſo public ſpirited, as to enter into;the league that 
was formed for the defence of Chriſtendom againſt the inhdels, and ac- 
quired immortal honour,. by obliging the Turks to raiſe the fiepe of 
Vienna, and making a terrible ſlaughter of the enemy; for all ch 
eres ſervices, and driving the Turks out of Hungary, he was ungrate- 
fully requited by the emperor Leopold. 5 
Sobieſki returning to Poland, continued the war againſt the Turks, but 
unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who ſaſpeRed that he wanted to 
make the crown hereditary in his family. He died, after 2 glerous reign, 


in 1696. | 88 | | Pe 
| 7 x a fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death. Many confe- 
deracies were formed, but all parties {med inclined to exclude. the Sodi- 
eſki family. In the mean while, Poland was inſulted. by the Tartar, 
and ner crown was in a manner put up to ſale. The prince of Conti, 0 
the blood royal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder; but while he 
thought the election almoſt ſure, he was diſappointed by the intrignes of 
the queen dowager, in favour of her younger ſon prince Alexander Sobi. 
eſki, for which the was driven from Warſaw to Dantzic. All of aſudden, 
Auguſtus, electar of Saxony, ſtarted up as à candidate, And after a ſham 
election being, proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took polleſhon 0 
* Cracow with a Saxon army, and actually was crowed in that city, 18 
1697. The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to re-elias 
bliſh his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen, but he 
was afterwards obliged to return to France, and the other powers of Bu: 
rope ſeemed to .acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus. The manner in 
which this prince was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and afterwards reſtored by the czar, Peter the Great, has been already 
related, It was not till the year 1712, that Auguſtus was fully eonfirmed 
on the throne, which he held upon precarious and diſagreeable goes 
The Poles were naturally attached to Staniſlaus, their countryman, wet 
had been placed on the throne by Charles, and were tually _— 

- conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obliged do maintain wy 
authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments, In 1725» l 
natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Sans, U | 


choſen duke gf Courland ; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain WE 
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poLAND, mctvpine LITHUANIA, 460 
tut dignity, againſt the power of Ruſſia, and the jealouſy of the Poles. 
ente, bel pi an unquiet reign, in 1733, after he had done all he 
ld to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or as he 
> called by ſome, III.) This occaſioned a war, in which the French 
lng maintained the "intereſt of Staniſlaus, now his father in law, 'who 
e elected to the throne, by a conſiderable party, of which the prince 
ate was the head. But Auguſtus entering Poland w:th a powerful.. 
my of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to-retreat into Dantzic, 
kom whence he eſcaped with great difficulty into France. I have; in 
her parts of this work, mentioned the war between Auguſtus II. aselec- 
br of Srrony, or rather as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his preſent 
Trafian majeſty. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was a mild 
oderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he never could 
din their hearts, and all he obtained from them was merely ſhelter, 
hen his Pruſſian majeſty drove him from his capital, and electorate. 
Juguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count Staniflans Ponia- 
buſi, rather on account of his perſonal merits, and the impatience of 
ePoles under the Saxon yoke, than any pre-eminence of birth '6r-fanuly, - 
n unanimouſly- choſen king of Poland by the name of Staniſlaus Au- 
pits. As he was eminently. favoured by the Ruſſians, the capitulation 
lich he ſigned at the time of his election, and other acts of his govern- - 
ert, were thought too favourable for the proteſtants and the Greek diſſi- 
Ents, the latter of whom claim her imperial majeſty of Ruſſia, as their 
or and patroneſs. Her having an army lying, at that time, in 
land, gave a handle for many confederacies being formed by the ca- 
Qolics againſt Poniatowſki. , At firſt they were cruſhed with prodigidus 
laughter, and to the de ſolation of the country, by the Ruſſians, the king 
Mt daring to truſt even the Poles of his own party, for protection. The, 
leads of ecopfederacy, at laſt, moſt unnaturally put themſelves under the 
potetionof the grand fignior, who readily embraced their cauſe, proclaim- 
Avr againſt Ruſſia, and invaded Poland with a powerful army, and fince 
nume it has been the theatre of as much miſery, blood, and devaſtation - 
b perhaps ever was known in hiſtory ; while, hurried on by religious bi- 
Py to actions which diſgrace human nature, they were inattentive to the 
7x and ſecret deſigns of foreign invaders, whoſe pretenſions hitherto 
friendſhip and will towards the republic, Theſe were the 
mies of the Imperial, the Ruſſian, and the Pruffian courts, who, encou- 
med by the internal diviſions of that devoted kingdom, entered into a 
trat) io ſhare among themſelves territories to which they had no lawful 
Gum, as evidently appears by a ſucceſſion of treaties for many ages paſt, 
vowed, maintained, and guaranteed by the different powers of Europe, 
ud by the recent declarations of thoſe very powers who have thus ſhame- 
through them*. What theſe claims are, have been publiſhed 


f in 


"ln 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw, an act of 

— bgned with her own hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire, wherein 

1 bat ſhe did by no means arrogate cither to herſelf, her heirs and ſucceſſors, 

empire, any right or claim to the diftriQs or territories, which were actually in 

, 1 Or{ubj-Qto the authority of the kingdom of Poland, or great dnchy of Lichua- 

that, on the contrary, her ſaid majeſty would guarantee to the faid kingdom of 

Tr duehy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands; territories, and diſtricts which 

14 _— and duchy ought by right to poſſeſs, or did now actually poſſeſs ; and 
wind the times, and for ever, maintain them in the full and free enjoyment thereof 

Utepts of all and every, who — at any time, or on any pretext, ende avour 
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462 POLAND, zwetupg LITHUANIA: 
in their manifeſtos; and it is remarkable that the royal inßdel ha; 
. . lagacity to claim the moſt valuable ſhare, and to volleh whore ; 
moſt populous and commercial countries; the coaſts and poxts of the Bats 
the banks of the Neiper and the Viſtula, being the onl channels by whid 
+ the Poles, the inhabitants of Dantaic, and other trading towns carry, 
the commerce of that extenſive kingdom. Theſe falls friends did 
begin to throw off the maſk till the year 1770. A private diſpute | 
ariſen between the magiſtrates of Dantzic, (an independent free tity und 
the 3 of Poland) and the Pruſſian conſul. To revenge bim 
on magiſtrates, the king 8 they oppoſed the levy of Rent 
for the Pruſſian army, His Pruſſian e accuſtomed to be judge i 
his on cauſe, did not remonſtrate with the , magiſtrates, came to x 
explanation with them; a party of troops were ſent ; the outpaſts of i 
town ſarprized : the city fined in the ſum of 100,900 Uucats ; and the 
under pretence of, reclaiming ſome ſubjects, who had fled from 
tyranny of his government, he carried off more than 1009 young men t 
recruit his armies. This was only a prelude to what ſoon was to 

in Poland itſelf. - His troops entered into Great Poland, in the year 1771 
and during ho GRP that year, he carried off from that province, a 

its neighbourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,000 families Onth 

29th of October, in the ſame year, an edict was publiſhed by his Pruf 
majeſty, commanding every perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and er 
corporal puniſhment, to take in n for forage, proyiſions, con 
horſes, &c, the Ne offered by his troops and commiſſaries. Thune 
ney was either ſilver bearing the impreſſion of Poland, and exactly wort 

one third of its nominal value, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dut 
ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland, Witl 
this baſe money he bought up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupp! 

his army for two whole years, but to ſtoc magazines in the cout 
itſelf, where the inhabitants were forced to come and re-purchaſe com ft 
.. -- their daily ſubſiſtence, at an advanced price, and with * money,! 
commiſſaries refuſing to take the ſame coin they had paid. At the lone 
calculation he gained, by this maſterly and honeſt. manceuvre, ſeven m 
lions of dollars. Haring Eipppd the countty of money and proviſion 
his next attempt was to thin it ſtill more of its inhabitants, To peop! 
his own dominions at the expence of Poland, had been his great aim; i 
this purpoſe he hit upon a new contribution; every town and village 
obliged to furniſh a certain number of marriageable girls; t parent 
give as a portion, a featherbed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, 2 
three ducats in gold. Some were bound hand and foot and carmiedot 


to diſpoſſeſs them of the ſame.” in the ſame year did the king of Prufſiz fgn with his o 
hand, an act, wherein he deela- ed, that he hid no claims farmed no"pretenfionson® 
land, or any part thereof: that he r: nqunted all claims on th t Rin dem, tit. 6 k 
of P:ufba, elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania.” In the ſame infrumen! 
guarante.s, in the molt ſi. mn manncr tte territories and rights of Poland againſt er 
power whatcy-r. The empreſs qu- en o. Hungary, 'o la e as the monthof Januarp'171 
wrote 2 letter with her own hand to the king of Poland, in which ſhe gave him the oe 
- eſt aſſurances. That her f:jerd{hip ſor him and the republic was firm and unalterab 
that the motion of her troops 0vht not to slarm bim; that ſhe ha: never enterteme 
thou-ht of ſ.izing any part of hs dominions, nor would even ſaff. t any other * 
do i:.''—From which according to the poi ical ereed of princes, we way infer, t 
guaran'ee the rights. liberties, and revenues of a ſtate, means o annihilare thoſe 2 
ſciz- upon thoſc rights, and appropriate thoſe revennes to their own ule, 
faith of princes, the inilabilicy of buman politics and human affairs! 
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als, His exaftions from the abbeys, conyents, cathedrals, and 
Wbles, were ſo heavy, and exceeded = laſt their abilities ſo much, 

e prieſts abandoned their churches, and the nobles their lands. The 
61013 continued with unabated rigbur, from the year 1770, to the os 
Ye treaty of partition was declared, and poſleffion taken of the province 

urped. From theſe roceedings it would appear that his Pruſſian majeſty 


$andenburg 3 no other rule of juſtice bat his own pride and ambition. 
„ Ah, why am not I their king ? (exclaims he, in ſpeaking of the Englith 
tion) with an 100,000 of my 1 round the throne, anda ſcore or 
& two of executioners im my train; I ſhould ſoon make them as dutiful 

„ 4 they are brave, and myſelf the firſt monarch of the univerſe®,” 
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SWITZERLAND. 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
wy rite cane WI Ts hm 
Length 1 08 11 | itude, 
Breath 100 c berwoen 1 45 and 48 North latitude. 
' $ouxpartes)] T T is bounded by Alſace and Suabia in Germany, on 
| the north ; the lakes of Conſtance, Tirol, and 
Trent, on the eaſt ; by Italy on the ſouth 3 and by France, on the weſt. 
Divistoxs.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, as follows, 


— 


Countries Names. : Chief Cities. l f 12 


*vitzerland. 22 
ö Berne | 2, 
| Zurich 3 
Calviniſts, Schalſhauſen | 9 Scbalitauſe 
Baſil | BASIL. ann 
| 2 * ASIL 7740 k. 
35 Lucern 5 a 


Lucern 
[ Under weld 


[Papits, ö Suiſſe 


ge 
ents Calviniſts and  Appenzel | 
$S, 2 Papills. { Glaris 
dof Baden 
- | — — 12 [Bremgarten 
180 The fob Mellingen Nellingen 
on Pt " 1 Rhimal «4 R heineck | 


riniſts and 4 Turgow 


Lugano 

| Locarno 

122 
Magia | 


11 Frowanfield 
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ow'r Allies of the gi Toral-| 7.533 1 25 | 7 2 : 
— | the Switzers ; the county of the 2 St. Gaul Repub, St. Gaul abbey, 


Teck-aburg, Valais Neufchalel, Mulhaufen, and Geneva. N. Lat. 46 20 
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if "ary 6.17 $ (late count Leerer was born in 1732, and ctow2-d king | 
0 1794. This prince, while a private nobleman, re me time in Lone 
be, and ic a felto# 67 the 0zat Sortery; pri we 4 | IS | | in Lon» 
Gg4 | 


55 no rights but his own ; no pretenfions but thoſe of the houſe of 
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lying uf Alps, the froſts are conſequently bitter in wi 
kth = 8 — 5 ſpow, ſomcrimes all the year Jong. rods 
K's inequality. of the ſoil renders the ſame province very unequal js" 
8 8 vx mne lame Province very Unequal in if 
ſeaſons; on one ſide of thoſe mountains, the inhabitants are often rex 
Ing, while they are ſowipg on another. The vallies, however, are ws 
And fruitful, when well cultivated, as they nerally are. The coun 
is ſubje& to rains and tempeſts, for which reaſon public granaries ger 
where ereted to ſupply the failure of their crops, _ The water of Switze: 
land is generally excellent, and often .der fram the mountain 
large or ſmall cataracts, which have a pleaſing effect. 5 
| Rivers AND LAK Gs.] The chief rivers are the Rhine, which riſes] 
the mountains of this country, the Aar, the Ruſs, the Inn, the Rhone 
the Thur, and the Oglio. The lakes in this country are compte to 
about zo, there being ſcarce a mountain without one on the top of j 
The chief are | thoſe of Geneva, Conſtance, Thun, Lucern, Zurich 
'  Neufchatel aud Blends. wo 3 ns 
METALS AXD MINERALS:] The mountains. contaih" mines of iro 
cryſtal; virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral Waters. 
— VeonraBLleE AND'ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. ] Sheepandcattle are th 
chief animal productions of this country: corn and-wood, and ſome wine 
with pot herdsof almoſt every kind, are likewiſe found here. The pr 
duce, however, of all thoſe articles, are no more than fufficient for the in 
habitants, who are too far removed from water carriage to be profited ij 
the ſtately timber that grows in their woods. They have valt plenty: 
game, fiſh, and fowl. een, 1 
PoruLAaTION INHABITANTS, Max- According to the beſtaccount 
NE RS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, { the.thirteen cantons” of Spit 
zerland contain about 2,800,000 inhabitants, who are @ brave, hardy 
induſtrious people, remarkable for their fidelity, and attachment to he 
cauſe they undertake. Like the old Romans, they ue cual inured tt 
arms and agriculture, All the cantons are regimented in a manner that 
cantributes equally to the ſafety and profit of the inhabitants, who fupp 
foreign powers with excellent ſoldiers. They afe ſ6 jealous of their libet 
ties, that they 2 foreigners from ſettling among them. The! 
nobility and gentry diſdain the profeſſion of trade and manufaRtures. It: 
Taid, har in many places of Switzerland, the inhabitants, _ thoſe 
towards France, Cary to degenerate from the ancient _ icky of the! 
manners and dreſs, Their cuſtoms and diverſions are of the warlike and 
active kind, and the magiſtrates of moſt of the cantons, impole lines up! 
plays, gaming, and even dancing, excepting at marriages. £ 
. \Reiitc1on.] Though all the Swils cantons form but one pouur 
republic, yet they are not united in religion, as the reader, in . 
prefixed, may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly creates 
many public commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided. Zuing 
commonly called Zuinglius, was the apoſtlę of proteſtantiſm in Switaft- 
land. He was a moderate reformer, and differed from Luther and qo” | 
only in a few ſpeculative 8 ſo that Calviniſm is ſaid to be the re 
jon of the proteſtant Swiſſes. | Fraun , 
nn Several languages prevail in Switzetland; bt he * 
common is German. The Swiſſes, who border upon Prapee, peak 
baſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin, or [talian. TY 
 ' LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, ] Calvin, F 1 * hd 
is 10 well known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted er ay 
| 220 | 
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Genera, which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that coun - 

im. The ingenious and elegant Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the preſent 
have received with ſo much approbation, is à citizen of Geneya- 
Jouſſean has given a force to the French language, which-it was'thought © 
peapable of receiving, In England he is generally known as a proſe writer 
wly, but the French admire him as a poet. His opera of the Devin we 
Jilage in particular is much eſteemed; but in this he has ated with his 
ofa! inconſiſteney, in firſt abuſing the French muſic, and then compoſing - 


1 4 S 
aten The univerſity of Baſil was founded n 1459, and 

eatains a noble library, ſome valuable manuſcripts, an excellent collec- 

tion of medals, and has a curious phyſic 3 Tho other ymwverſities, 

i, 43 they are at preſent only called, col eges, are thoſe of Berne, Lau- 


: 


kane, and Zurich. a 2 | 125 . 
AvTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, } Every diſtrict of a canton in 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL,” J this mountamous country, pre- 
fats the traveller with a patural curioſity ; ſametimes'in the ſhape of 
ald but beautiful proſpeRs, interſperſed with lofty buildings, lerful 
termitages, eſpecially one two leagues from Fribu This was formed 


by the hands of a ſingle hermit and a boy, who red in it for z5_  - 
jears, and was living in 1797, It is the greateſt curioſity of the kind 
perhaps in the nooks as it contains a chapel, - a parlour, 28 paces in 
length, 12 in breadth, and 20 feet in height; a cabinet, a kitchen, a 
lar, and other apartments, with the alter, benches, flooring, ceiling, 
lcut out of the rock. The marcaſites, falſe diamonds, and other ſtones, 
found in thoſe mountains, are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſities 
of the country. The Glaceries, or Ice Vallies, are an uncommon curio- 
ity, The ruins of Cæſar's wal, which extended 18 miles in length, 
fom mount Jura, to the banks of lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. Many 
nonuments of antiquity have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden, 
which were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland 
boaſts of many noble religious buildings, particularly a college of jeſuits; 
1 my cabinets of valuable manuſcripts, antiques, and curioſities of 
Cirigs.] Of theſe the moſt conſiderable is the city of Bern, ſtanding 
on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third 
of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 
amed men, All the other cities in Switzerlaud are excellently well 
nided in arſenals, bridges, and public edifices. | Bafil is accounted by 
ſome the capital of all Switzerland, OY 
I ſhall here, to prevent a repetition, mention the city of Geneva, which 
i an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Helvetic 
body, but within itſelf is an independent ſtate and republic. The city is 
ell built, and well fortified, contains 30,000 inhabitants, moſt of whom 
re Calviniſts. It is fituated upon the efflux of the Rhone, from the large 
ine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning of the profeſſors of 
s univerfity, and the good government of its colleges, the purity of its 
ur, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its ſituation, it is a thorough- 
lare from Germany, France, and Italy. It contains a number of fine ma- 
nactures and artiſts ; ſo that the proteſtants, eſpecially ſuch as are of a 
turn, eſteem-it a moſt delightful place. 25 
CoMMerce AND MANUFACTURES.] The productions of the loom, 
linen, dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and gloves, are common 
| ; in 


Aencies, are ariſtocratical; thoſe of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, 
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46 SWITZERLAND 
in Switzerland, and the inhabitants are now beginning ud rice no.) 
bk em, their ſumptuary laws, filks, velvets, TS — — 
factures. Their great progreſs in thoſe manufaftures, and in azriculturo, 
gives chem a pro of being able ſoon to make ſome"exports.. 
-  ConSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) Theſe te very complicated 
heads, though belonging to the ſame body, Ming y monachical, 
y ariſtocratical, and partly democratical. - The biſhopof Bakil, and 
abbot of St. Gaul, are fovereigns. _Everyrcanton is abſolute in its own 
eiae 1 * N 8 5 
zart{diftion, but thoſe of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, with other dep 
5 
es, 


_ Gtaris, and Appenzel, are democratical. But even thoſe ariſtocraci 
and democracies, differ in their particular modes of government." Per. 
haps in fact thedemocratical and popular part, as well as theariſtocratical, 
are governed by their feveral leaders amongſt the nobility, gentry, er 
eminent citizens. i R 
The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends three divi- 
Fons. The firſt are the Swiſſes, properly ſo called. The ſecond; arethe 
Griſons, or the ſtates, confederated with the Swiſſes, ſor their common 
ion. The third, are thoſe prefectures; which, though ſubjed to 
the other two, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own particular 
magiſtrates. Every canton forms within itſelfa little republic; but when 
any controverſy ariſes, that may affect the whole confederacy; it is re- 
ferred to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where each canton having 
à vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority. The general diet con- 
ſiſts of two deputies from each canton, beſides a deputy the abbot of 
St. Gaul, and the cities of St. Gaul and Bienne 
- Rexvenues AND TAXES.) The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swifs confederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their 
revenues. Thoſe of the canton of Bern, are ſaid to amount annually to 
300,000 crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150,000;"the other cantons in 
portion to their _— and manufaftures. Whatever is ſaved, after 
—— the neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as 4 common 
ſtock, and it has been ſaid, that the Swiſſes are poſſeſſed of $00,001. 
ſterling in the Engliſh funds, beſides thoſe in other banks. 

The revenues ariſe; 1 from the profits of the demeſne lands; 2. the 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. cuſtoms and du- 
ties on merchandize ; 4. the revenues ariſing from the fale of falt, and 
ſome caſual taxes. * | | fo; 

MitiTary ——_—— The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs cantons 
conſiſts of 13,400 men, raiſed according to the population and abilide: 
of each. The œconomy and wiſdom with which this force is raiſed and 
employed, are truly admirable, as are the arrangements which are ma 
by the generaldiet, for e up that great body of militia; from which 
foreign ſtates and princes are ſupplied, ſo as to benefit the Rate, without 
_ any prejudice to its population. $ ob 

 HisToxy.}] The preſent Swiffes and Griſons, as has been already 
mentioned, are the deſcendents of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius 
Cæſar. Their mountainous uninviting ſituation, formed a better . 

ſab⸗ 


far their liberties, than their forts or armies, and the fame is their 

at preſent. They continued long under little better than 4 nominal 

jection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1300, when 

the enperor Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour, that they pet!- 
tozed him againſt the cruelty of his governoes. Thie {erved-only to 
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lle che hardſhips of the people; and one of 2 Albert's Auftrian g 


— 1 
Ge in the war tonneſs of Feen Ter up 4 hat upon g pole, % 
8 21 he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpect as to himſelf. EF; 
1 which 
*4 william Tell, being obſerved'to'paſs — 1 without taking notice — | 
10 & jar, and being an excellent märkfiman 


. condemned him to 
* hanged, unleis he cleft an apple upon His ſon's head, n rin 7 
Ace, _ an arrow. Tell cleft the tone; ; and: Griflet * 25 bim 


vas condemned to priſon upon this, —— his . be 
R his op ppc ortunity, 25 ſhot the tyrant, aid of laid the foun- 
z of the | 
R abtabing the above. tory, "which might "IF: true in the whole or 
in, it ſeems to be certain that the revolt of the-Swiſfes from the Auftrian 
qranny had been planned among ſome noble patriots for ſome time before. 
Their meaſures were fo juſt, and their courage ſo intrepid, that they ſoon 
fund a union of ſeveral cantbns, which daily increaſed, and re peatedly 
#feated the united powers of France and Germany; till N bir. treaty of 
Kefphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared to be a free and inde- 
With regard to the military character, and great actions 
—— 
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8 P A 1 N. 
S1TUATION. 2 e yd 

Miles. | 
Length near — 1 W. . and Eaſt longitude. WE 
Breadth 36 and orth latitude. - " 

. on Ls welt by Portugal and the At- 
Tad ocean; by the Mediterranean, on the eaſt; 
by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate i it from 
France, on the north; and by the ſtrait of the ſea of Gibraltar, on the ſouth. 

[:is now divided into 14 diſtricts, beſides iſlands in the — 


— — ——1— — 


Povzpanzes, | 


" Countries PEI Wer. $7 7 Chief Chiics. 
iles. = — | 
* S;4in, * : SE 2 | 
call. New = | 21,840] ane «80 ce 2 
| | ; \ 415 
Andaluſia 16,400} 273] 135} +eville Foal i 
Caltile, O d 14.4004 193} 140 3urgos 
Arragon 13,819" 190]. 105 -aragoſa 
| 8 | 12,600 rod A rake 
oy —  { Galicia 12,000} 1 rc Compoſtelia 
9 Papils. 4 Leon | 11200 — gf | Leon 
| | Catalonia 9 00 172] £1: {Barcelona 
. | Granada | | Breo| 2% 45/Granada | 
| Valencia | | 6500] 180] 7 9 Valencia 
Blicay and Tpuſcoa 4760 14c | ge Bilboa 
A'uria © | 4600] 122] $5 Oviedo 
Murcia zboof 85] 6:| Mmncis - 
. Copper Navarre _ 92 45|Pampelona . , | | 
5 8 | | | | 
2 8 Majo ca I. | 1400 88 400 Vajorca../ 
22 Yvica I, ö 625 37] 25 Vvica 
- 
; * | Tata 80, 26 % 
a The town and fortreſs of Git, raltar, ſu je? to Great Nritain. 
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+ Ancient Nau anD DIVISIONS.) Spain formerly indludel Py 


that run through Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, 
. though thoſe towards the north and noxth-eaſt, are in the winter yery cold, 


lie knew little of them till within theſe fifty years. 


vated ground, eſpecially towards the South; but no country I 
of 


- thrive in Spain; and it yields ſaffron, honey, and filk, in great abun- 


ol the year, and many other particulars unknown till lately to the public, 


healing qualities, thatthey are outdone by thoſe of no country in Europe; 


from France, Over theſe mountains there are only five narrow 


4 


| | 
7 ' 


Fl 


tugal, and was known do the ancients by the name of Iberia and Heſperia 
as well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divide 
into. Citerior and Ulterior; the Citerior, or hither part, contained ths 
inces lying north of the river Ebro; and the Ulterior, which wa the 
largeſt part, comprehended all that lay beyond that river, Innumerabls 
are the changes that it afterwards underwent; but there is no country 
whoſe ancient hiſtory, at leaf the interior part of it, we know leſs of thas 
that of Span. | ** e e 
- CLIMATE, 801, aND WaTER.]. Excepting during the equinon: 
rains, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but Fra in the Gather 
provinces in June, July, Auguſt, and September. The vaſt mountains 


by the refreſhing breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt pars; 


and in the night make a traveller ſhiver. ' 1 

few writers have treated of the interior parts of Spain, that the pub- 
| | The ſoil of Spain, 
it is well known, was formerly fruitful in corn, but the natives he find 
a ſcarcity of it, hy their diſuſe of tillage, becauſe they find muck more 
advantage in the culture of wine and fruit, than of corn. 1 roduces, in 
many Places almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and moſt clicion fruits 
that are to be found in France and altsly, oranges, lemons, prunes, 
citrons, almonds, raiſins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her fack and 
ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners ; and Dy. Buſching lays, 
that the inhabitants of Malaga, and the neighbouring country, export 
yearly wines and raiſins, to the amount of 268,759]. ſterling,. Spain 
indeed offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, becanſe uncult- 


maintains ſuch a number of inhabitants, who neither toil nor work 
their food; ſuch are the generous qualities of its ſoil. Even ſugar cang 


dance. A late writer, Uſtariz, a Spaniard himſelf, computes the number 
of ſhepherds in Spain to ambunt to 40,000 ; and has given us a mok 
curious detail of their economy, their changes of paſture at certain times 


Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool,. and are a treaſure in them- 
ſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are clethed with rich trees, 
fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville "oranges are noted all over 
the world. No country produces a greater variety of aromatic herbs, 
which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo exquiſitely delicious, 
The kingdom of Murcia abounds fo much with-mulberry trees, that the 
product of its filk amounts to 200,0001. à year. Upon the whole, few 
3 in the world owe more than Spain does @ nature, and lels 
to induſtry. | | - 

All over Spain the waters, that are medicinal, are found to have ſuch 


and the incloſing, and encouraging a reſort to them, grows every da 
more and more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. 
MovunTains.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they are fo 
numerous; the chief are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles in length, which 
extend from the bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, and divide 8 


* 


SPAIN. 469 
Face, The Cantabrian mountaiss (as they are called) are à kind of 
«uation of the Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantie ocean, ſouth of 
„ finiſterre. No TIE ought to be unacquainted with Mount” 
now called the Hill of Gibralter, and in former times one of 
rs of Hercules ; the other, Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite to it. 
= BaYs, HA"BOURS AND 'STRAITS.] "Theſe are the Donro, 
Fett Durius, which falls into the Atlantic ocean below Oporto in 
neil; the Tajo, formerly celebrated by the name of the Tagus, which 
Into the Atlantic ocean below Liſbon; the Guadiana, formerly the ' 
. falls into the ſame ocean at Hyamonta in the Bay of Cadiz; 46 
FE te Guadalquiver, now Turio, at St. Lucar in the fame bay; and 
+ Ebro, the ancient Iberus, falls into the Mediterranean ſea below ' 
. | | . | , L N 1 4 
* chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, PFerrol, Corunna (commonly 
Medthe Groyne), Vigo, Cadiz, Gibralter, Carthagena, Alicant, Altea, 
Filentia, Roſer, and Majorca in that iſland, The harbour of Port-Ma- ' 
kn, in the iſland of Minorca, belongs to England. The ſtrait of Gib- 
wer divides Europe from Africa. _ „era 
Mirals AND MINERALS.] Spain abounds in both, and 2 
reh, and of the ſame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Cor- 
lan, agate, load-ſtones, jacinths, N 2 copper, 
kd, ſulphur, allum, callamine, chryſtal, marble of ſeveral kinds, with 
ther fones ; and even diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts, ate found 
kre, The Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes the beſt 
rms in the world; and in former times, brought in a vaſt revenue to ths 
ben; the art of working it being here in great perfection. Even to 
üs day, Spaniſh gun- barrels, and fwords of Toledo, are nightly valued.” 
lnongft the ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and filver mines; 
ud filver was in ſuch plenty, that Strabo, - who was contemporary with 
loyuftus Cæſar informs us, that when the Carthagenians took poſſeſſion 
Spain, their domeſtic and agricultural utenſils were of that metal. 
Net mines have now en but whether by their being exhauſted, 
«through the indolence of the inhabitants in not working them, we 
ant ſay; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt probable. -* 
Axtval pRODUCTIONS })"o The * horſes eſpecially thoſe of 
BY SEA AND LAND. c Andaluha are thought to be the hand- 
bmeſt of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. 
The king does all he can to monopolize the fineſt breeds for his own ſta- 
lie and ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewife mules and black cattle; and 
tter wild bulls have ſo much ferocity, that their 'bull-feaſts were the 
{oſt magnificent ſpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor are 
ton diſuſed. Wolves are the chief beaſts of that peſter Spain, 
wich is well ſtored with ſtags many ſpecies of — and all the game 
ud wild fowl that are to be Pond in the neighbouring countries I have 
ready deſcribed. Here are camoes and other goats, alſo vaſt flocks of 
keep, which produce the fineſt wool in the world. The Spaniſh ſeas af- 
fd excellent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially anchovies, which are here cured . 
lo a perfection. | "y 
OPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Spain, formerly the 
, CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. F mod pigeon biciebine 
n Europe is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the 
Ft drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the Mdolence w 
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the natives, who are at no pains to raiſe ſood for their Families. 4 
cauſe may be aſſigned, and that is, the yaſt numbers e | 
both ſexes, who lead a life of celibacy. Other writers have an 
other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors and final dy 
that people; but I apprehehd that they are in a great meaſure were 

by the regulations and checks upon the clergy that have been introduce 
by his preſent catholic majeſty.. Be that as it will, ſome late write 

bare computed the inhabitants of, Spain at 7,5c0,000; others ſay th 
they do not exceed „000, 00. is calculation, I think, 18 und 
rated, when we reflect on the numerous armies Which Spain has raif 
and recruited ſince the be inning of this century 3 and Feyjoo, A moc 

Spaniſh author, computed the number to be 9,250,000,” . 

The perſons of the Spaniards are generally calf eſpecially the Caftil 
ans; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances 

very expreſſive. The court af Madrid has of late been at great Pains t 
clear their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them 
French. dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ta 

breeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chie y confitied ti 

the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the houſe 6 
Bourbon to their throne, affected that antiquated dreſs in hatred and con 
tempt of the French ; and the government probably will find ſome dif 
Ne quite, as the ſame ſpirit is far from being n 

iſhed. An old Caſtilian, or Spaniard, who ſees none above him; thi 
imfelf the moſt important being in nature; and the ſame pride is com 

monly communieated to his deſcenflents, This is the true reaſon why i 

any of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they can real 
all their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſuperior. 

Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the molt er 
alted qualities. It inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and vir 

.tuous ſentiments ; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, gen 

tleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the moſt 

embittered wars they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we 
know of no inſtance of their taking: adyantage (as they. might 55 have 
done) of confiſcating the Britiſh property = ae their galleons and Plate 
fleet, which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This is th 
more ſurpriſing, as Philip V. was often needy, and liis miniſters were 
farfrom being | hed of breaking their good faith with Great-Britain, 
By the beſt and moſt credible accounts of the late war, it appears that 
the Spaniards in South America gave the moſt humane and noble relief to 
all. Britiſh ſubjects who were in diſtreſs and fell into their hands, not only 

4 pplying them with neceſſaries, but money; and treating them in the 

hoſpitable manner while they remained among them. 
Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 

Spaniſh nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, who are to 

be put on the ſame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, who are as 

mean and rapacious as thoſe of any other country. The kings of Spain 

of the houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native 1 

of great families, as their miniſters. Theſe are generally French or Tta- 
lians, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into power by the moſt in- 
famous arts, and of late times from. che moſt abje& ſtations, Hence it 
is that the French kings of Spain, ſince their acceſſion to that monarchy, 
have been but very indifferently ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, who 

had the greateſt genius among them, embroiled his maſter with all . 
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Apen driven into exile and diſgrace; and Grimaldi,” the laſt of th * 
ian miniſters, hazarded belli gr their 
E 
The common people who live on the coaſts, Py Ss © 
| * that are to be found in other nati s = a Ig | 
ions. ey are an aſſemblage 
eus, French, P.uffians, Irift adventurers, and Engliſh ſmugglers ; 
|. dic tein ron cone, mingle wire Sata 
＋ turns, the 2 im all illicit 5 with great ſucceſs ; and when” | 
Lee 
n anith ſervice,” * 
2 — +» rm 3 1 nay — novels and 
, * : 7 
b women as any country in the world, y an re f "7 r as 
ker general character. In their perſons, they are commonly finall wy | 
4 «ta . — — en art in ſupplying the defects of 
kat thoſe artifices rather diminiſh n ve onably ſup 
hen they are turned of 25. Their indifcrim! fr nety; eſpecially” 
their faces, but their neck mingte: dF ee movenly” 
far their complexions, and thr! ns, and bands, en? "abt 
mirerſall — . they —_ their _ Tt is at the ſame time 
, great W vacity 
After al I have ſaid, it is more than robable chat the vaſt pains e- 
Fr en 
ur aly 1s — t EE ridiculous to foreigners. They 
Nadel e rey Pome traggore to pu wp tey oh ew 
xd of, would render 2 ſu 4 . r 
oy deliberate manner of — to che French themſelves. Their 
lite years worn off to ſuch a — — Jr re SS _— 
? | gree, two wars, the 
F 
ins been deemed ar ares ad * n es and patience, have 
dau Galicia, G ; everal of their provinces, par- 
fer ſome time, «, Granada, Ned the af — SEE An — 
Among the man good — eſſed an wg [tare and labour. 
briety in eating an drinkin is — Fab 44313 
p well as ſup in bed; their bre fa 2 kable. They frequently breakfaſt 
kllom drank. Their dinner i 47. r LIET 
e 2 beef, mutton, veal, pork, and 
hs and — * er. They live much upon garlic, 
xe food for a gentleman The „ according to one of Mint proveris, 
e — very little wine ; and the 
md take the air in the cool of th oth ſexes uſually ſleep after dinner, 
larourite entertainment, that : —— . 
Naur, all in the um ee. may ſee a grandmother, mother, and 
Feterally inſipid and Aalst b awry 1 — ͤ— 
arough a trap door above the | ombaſt. The prompter's head appears 
bal enough © be head 8 t! - e the ſtage, and he reads the play 
d this country, and ho Ar e audience. — is a ruling paſſion 
will frequently paſs the — h it 2 expence in the di play of it. A lover 
with the fineſt mu 8085 t — _ windows of his miſtreſs, ſerenading 
houſe Sinden. KB in Spain. Jealoufy, fince the acceſſion of the 
feaſts , lept in peace. The fights of the cavaliers, or 
„ate almoſt peculi thi , 
' peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure 
in 
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i in painting the genius and manners of the Spaniards. On ben 
| adivity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour of the estate . 8 


claimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to the nu 
_ of the bulls he has killed in theſe goo» 8 hercens 


ſettling the form and weapons of the combat, ſo as to 
__ © gallantry of the cavalier. . The diverſion itſelf is ket es 


© rated in Spain, are now almoſt extinguiſhed- there, by moderating l 
7 though diſuſed, it is not abrogated; only the eccleſiaſtics and their offc 

_ Spaniards, however, embrace and practiſe the Roman-catholic relivic 
wich all its abſurdities; and in this they have been fo 5 5 dei 


© ARCABISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] Tn Spain there are eight arch 


95 Primate of Spain; he is great chancellor of Caſtile; has a revenue « 


in the degrees of treaſure and jewels they contain. | 
; of the Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, were 

and expreſſtve language; and it is remarkable, that foreigners who under 
ſpeare does French. It may, however, be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue 


mar libra mos de mul, porque tao es le reyna; y Ia palercia; la gkria 
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young gentlemen have an opportunity of ſhewing their | 
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ins are uſed) 
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_ original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when * 
that nation, partly through r and „ 
Re1,110x.] The horrors of the-Romiſhreligion, the only og u. 


* 


penalties of the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgraceful to human nature - by 


can carry-no ſentence into execution without the royal authority: i; 
ſtill in force againſt the Mooriſh and - Jewiſh — — Th 


king is diſtinguiſhed by. the epithet of Moſt Catholic. 
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biſhoprics, and 46 biſhoprics. The archbiſhop-of Toledo is filed th 


100,0001. ſterling per annum. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and 
convents are the unvarying objects of admiration to all travellers as wel 
as natives; but there is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they diff 


. 
- 


LaxGvace.] The ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like tha 


not for the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by thy 
Moors ard Goths, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a. moſt majettid 


ſtand it the belt, prize it the moſt. It makes but a poor figure even it 
the beſt tranſlators; and Cervantes ſpeaks as\awkward Engliſh, as Shake 


having retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their Pater-nofl 
runs thus: Padre uneſiro, que eflas en tl cielo janfificade fe tf tu nonbre 
venga u nos el tu rejno ; hagaſe tu woluntad, affien la tierra cemo en el cules 
e pan neuftro de cada dia da nos bt ey; y perdona ner nueſiras dend af 
come. nos otros, perdonamos a nueſtros de udores; no nos deres cair em ia tentacien 
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hos Hg. Amen. ! e 

„LAN ING AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced learie 
men in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defett 
may, in ſome meafure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which 
does not ſuffer them to apply to the ſtudy of the polite arts. Several old 
fathers of the church were Spaniards; and learning owes a t deal te 
Tiidore, biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. in has hkewiſe pro- 
duced ſome excellent phyſicians. Calderoni and Lopez de Vega, haveby 
ſome been put in competition with our Shakeſpeare in the drama, where 
it muſt be owned they ew great genius. Such was the gloom of the 
Auſtrian government, that took place with the emperor Charles V. tha 
the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, liſted in a ftation 
little ſuperior to that of a common ſoldier, and died 2 after 
fighting bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto. Hi _— In 
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enn cirtgs.] Madrid, tho" unfortified; it belig'onlyifurroms, 


a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about; | 
| ts. All its grandeur, — Spaklords blazon with wp. In 

does not prevent its being, according to the beft accounts, a dirty 
comfortable place to live in, eſpecially for ſtrangets. It is" Currounds 
with very lofty mountains, ob nne ee uently covered with ſc 
The houſes of Madrid are of brick; and are laid out chiefly-for ſ 
cenveniency being little conſidered ; thus you will paſs through uſu 
two or three large a ents of no uſe, in order to come at a malloc 
at the end where the family fit,” The houſes in general look more lik 
3 than the habitations of people at their liberty; the winden 

des having a balcony, being grated with iron bars, particular] 
etal; 

are 


lower range ; and ſometimes all the reſt. Separate families gen 
habit the ſame houſe, as in Paris and Edinburgh. 7 
much diſtreſſed for lodgings at Madrid, as the iards are not fond « 
taking ſtrangers into their houſes, eſpecially if they are not catholics, | 
_ greateſt excelleney is the cheapneſs of its proviſions, but-neither taven 
coffee-houſe, nor news-paper, excepting Madrid Gazette, are wh 
found in the whole city. The royal palace ſtands on an eminence, « 
the weſt fide of the city; it is a ſpacious magnificent ſtructure, conſifii 
of three courts," and commands à very fine proſpect. The other rc 
aces round it are deſigned for hunting ſeats, or houſes of retiren r 
their kings. Some of them contain fine paintings and good fate a 
The chief of thoſe palaces, are the Buen-Retiro, Cala de Campo, 
juez, and St. Ildefonſo. * SNOgBIE L, (12186; RSS 
The pride of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial, and the natives fay, pe 
haps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more than that of an 
palace in Europe. The 3 of this palace forms a ſizeable quatt 
volume, and it is ſaid, that Philip II. who was its founder, expend 
upon it, 3, 300, oo0 I. ſterling. It contains 11,000 windows; and ti 
ents are decorated with an aſtoniſhing variety of paintings; ſculy 
ture, tapeſtry, ornaments of gold and ſilver, marble, jaſper, gems, an 
other curious ſtones, ſurpaſſing all imagination. The Spaniards ſay, ti 
this building, beſides its palace, contains a church, a mouſoleum, cloiſter 
a convent; a college, and a library, beſides-large apartments for allkind 
of artiſts and mechanics, noble walks, with extenſive parks and gardens 
beautified with fountains and coſtly ornaments. The fathers chat live: 
the cenvent are 20c, and they have an annual revenue of 12,0001. | Th 
mauſoleum, or burying-place of the _ and queens of Spain, is call 
the Pantheon, becauſe it is built upon the plan of that temple at Rome 
as the church to which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter's. 
Allowing to the Spaniards their full eſtimate of the incredible ſums be 
| Powed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, painti „columns 
vaſes, and the like decorations, which are moſt amazing!y rich " 
beautiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcove 
a bad taſte upon the whole. The conceit of building it in the -_ , 1 
a gridiron, becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it was dedicated, was broilet 
on ſuch an utenſil, and multiplying the ſame figure through ite prinetÞ 
ornaments, could have been — only in the brain of a taſteleſs digot 
ſuch as Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the viQory he obtain 
over the French (but by the afſiſtance of the Engliſh forces) at St. r te 
on St. Laurence's day, in the year 1563. It has been enriche — 
adorned by his ſucceſſors, but its oatüde has a gloomy appe om, 
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; the inſide is compoſed of different ſtructures, ſome of which are 
r pieces of architecture, but forming a diſagreeable whole. It muſt 
ner be confeſſed, that the pictures and ſtatues that have found admiſſion 
r excellent in their kind, and ſome of them not to be equalled 


ain Italy itſelf. . W * 3 
Falz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
ind ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, withou: the ſtraits of 
Fraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge 
aun, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the bay 13 
Gat 500 fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Puntals, 
entrance has never been of late years attempted by the Engliſm, in 
I wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our merchants have in 
& reaſures there, which they could not reclaim fro.n the captors. 
vrille is, next to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, bat is greatly de- 
gred both in riches and population. Its manufactures in wool and filk, 
Ich formerly 5 to 16,000, are now reduced to 400, and its 
tolice of commerce to Spaniſh America, is removed to Cadixæ. 
Barcelona, a large trading city containing I $2000 houſes, 1s ſituated 
the Mediterranean facing Minorca, and is ſaid to be the handſome. 
in Spain. wy re my 
Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, is at pre- 
zuin poſſeſſion of Great-Britam. It was taken from the Spaniards by 
e confederate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch, under the command of 
& George Rooke, in 1704, and after many fruitleſs attempts to recover 
| was confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, It 
12 commodious port, and formed by nature for commanding the paſſage 
i the Straits, or, in other words, he entrance into the Mediterranean 
ud Levant ſeas. But the road is neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms, 
The bay is about 20 leagues in circumference, The ſtraits are 24 miles 
keg and 15 broad; through which ſets a current from the Atlantis. 
wenn into the Mediterranean, and for the ſtemming of it a briſk gale is 
mured, The town is neither large nor beautiful, yet, on account 
C its fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and is always furniſh- 
zich a garriſon, well provided for its defence, It is built upon a rock 
az peninſula, and acroſs the iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a forti- 
* line to prevent the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any inter- 
aufe with the country; notwithſtanding which, they carry on a clan- 
line trade, particularly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are exceed - 
wy fond, The garriſon is confined within very narrow limits, and the 
prand ſcarcely produces atiy thing, ſo that it is ſupplied with proviſions 
ter from England or from the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary, 
formerly Gibralter was intirely under military government; but finding 
kt power was carried to an extravagant height, the parliament thought 
Fer to erect it into a body eorporate, and the civil power is now 
Aged in its magiſtrates, | | 
withſtanding the pride and oſtentation of the Spaniards, their penury 
vaily diſcernible, but their wants are few, and their appetites eaſily 
wied. The inferior orders even in the greateſt cities are miſerably 
bKrrd, and thoſe lodgings wretchedly furniſned, The poorer ſorts, 
uu men and women, wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. traveller in 
pan mult carry proviſions and bedding with him, and if perchance he 
* with the appearance of an inn, he muſt even cook his victuals, it 
x0 beneath the dignity of a Spaniard, to periv:m tele office; to ſtran- 
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, . gers; bur fore tolerable inne have lately been gene by kin wg 0 

men in che cities, and upon the highways. The pride, indes 

| latiiieff of the Spaniards, are powerful inducsments t6 their mos 0 

erious tieighboiirs the French, who are to be found in all parts & 6 
kingdom; and here a wonderful contraſt diſtingniſhes the chi of 

a0 out uring nations, The Spaniard ſeldom firs from home, or pi 
his Hand to work of any kind. "He ſleeps, goes to mals, takes his e 

ing walk, While the induſtrious Frenchman, becomes a * 1 & 
Y 5 


0 


meſtic; he is butcher, cook, and taylor, all in the fam | 
wders the hair, cuts the corns, wipes the ſhoes; and after making hi 
f uſeful in a thouſand different ſhapes, he returns to his native count 
loaded with dollars, an Ee out the remainder bf his days at the 
pence of his proud benefaRor, | „ 
'"CoMmERCE AND MANUFacTuRES.)] The Spanidtds, unhvppily f 
themſelves, make gold and filver the chief branches both of their 0 
and imports. They import it from America, from whence they exps 
it to other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief Emporium for i 
commerce. Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in His Hiſlofy of Commerce 
other European nations ſend their merchandize Cordon / 1 of in Sj; 
niſh bottoms for, America, ſheltered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe hasi 
coloured) under the names of Spanith factors. Thoſe foreign nation 
have here their agents and correſpondents, and the conſuls of theſe i 
tions make a conſiderable figure. Cadiz has been ſaid to have the find 
ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any City tr of and 
it the flota and galleons regularly import the treaſures of Spaniſh Anieri 
The proper Spaniſh merchandize exported from Cadiz td Anierics art ( 
no great value; but the duty on the foreign merchantize ſent chick 
would yield a great revenue, (and conſequently the profits on merchan 
and their. agents would fink) were it not for can -frduifalene pradtice 
for eluding thoſe duties.” | 2 > JR 
The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of ſilk, wool, copper, ind hat 
| ware. Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent Gch 
European nations from reaping the chief advantage of the American con 
merce ; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a fpirit of 1 
kened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their America 
poſſeſſions with their own commodities and merchandizes . 
Mean while, the good faith and facility with which the Englth, Frend 
Dutch, and other nations, carry on this contraband trade, render the 
greater gainers by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear proi 
Idom amounting to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes ita 
important concern, that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the 5 
niards rather than to any active European nation: but 1 ſhall have occ 
fion to touch on this ſubject in the account of America. ke 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.]: Spain, from being the mc 
free, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe. The monarchy is 
reditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſion, It has even been que 
tioned, whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown upe 
his demiſe, to any branch of the royal Ami he pleaſes. It is at le 
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certain, that the houſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain, “ 
virtue of the laſt will of Charles IT. | e 
The courts, or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, 9 
in Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than that of England, 
now aboliſhed ; but ſome faint remains of 


their conſtitution aro fill UI 
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pr i the Li: though all of them are ineſftal, nod under 


e privy-council, which is compoſed of 4 number of noblemen or 
+ Feen by the king, fle anly to prepare , matters, and to 
elt papers for the eabinet- council or junta, which conſiſts of the firſt 
bretary of fate, and three or four more named by the king, and in them 
aides the direction of all the executive part of gaveriment,! The council 
of war takes cogniaance of military affairs only. The council of Caſtile 
bike higheſt law tribunal in the kingdom. The ſeveral courts of the 
iyi audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, Sa- 
Mola, Valentia, and Barcelona. Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes 
within <fteen miles of. chair reſpective cities or capitals, and receive ap- 
peals from inferior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe there are many ſubordinate 
tibunals, for the police, the-finances, and other branches of buſinef, 

The government of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is 
dlegated to viceroys and other magiſtrates, who are. in their reſpactive 
Aids almoſt ahſolute. A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Old 
ſain, and conſiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries, 22 cqunſellors, beſides 
hicers. Their decifion is final in matters relating to America. The 
pembers are generally choſen from the viceroys and magiſtrates, who 
hve ſerved in that country, The hyo. great viceroyalties of Peru aud 
Marico are ſo conſiderable, that they are. ſeldom truſted. tu one perſon far 
pre than three years, but they are thought ſufficient to make his fortune 


ö n that time. 
meri  The-forei eſſions of the crown of. Spain, beſides thoſe in America, 
| are ( in the an gt pour Oran, and Maſulquiyer, gn the coaſt of Barbary 


_ and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the-Philippines, and. Ladrones, 
* e : 
The chief iſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe. af:Majorca, 
Ai, of which we have — — particular. to ſay. Minorca is in- 
(da Spaniſh iſland, but it was taken by the Engliſn in 1798, The Spa- 
wh inhabitants enjoy their religion, and. 5 privileges, to which 
Key are entitled by treaties, and they are ſaid to amount to 37,0. 

Revexues.] The revenues ariſing to the king from Old Spain, yearly, 
Wount to 5,000,0001. ſterling, though ſome ſay eight; and they form 
be ſureſt ſupport of his government. His American income, it it true, 
bimmenſe, but it is generally in a manner embezzled gr anticipated be- 
ir it arrives in Old Spain, The king has a fifth of all the ſilyer mines 
lut are worked, but little of it comes into his coffers. He falls upon 
leans, however, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to {ſequeſter 
Wo lis own hands great part of the American treaſures belonging to his 
Weds, who never complain, becauſe they are always punctually repaid 
Adintereſt, The finances of his preſent cathalic majeſty are in excellent 
mer, ard on a better footing, both for himſelf and, hig people, than 

of his predeceſſors, 3 : 

45 tothe taxes. from whence the internal revenues ariſe, theyare vari- 
u. arbitrary, and, ſo much ſuited to conyenienęy, that we cannot fix 
ten at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands, 
nber, and proyiſions ; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed, 

ILITARY ANQ MARINE STRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown 
Mau, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70, ooo; but in caſe of 
+, they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000. 


The great dependence of the king, however, is upon his Wallon or — 


— —— — —— —̃ — rw ·· — 


= king is now generally contented with the title of his Catholic majety 


and cardinals, archbiſhops, embaſſadors, knights of the golden fleece, u 
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guards. His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and ew. 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Europe and:America at 
ere e 65 ee the d, „ eee on 
Kora ARMS, TITLES, vo- Spain e 

+ BILITY," AND OR DBRS 4 kingdoms, all which, 2 
othets, were by name entered into the royal titles ſo that they.amounte 
in all to about 32. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill occaſionally continued, hy 


he kings of Spain are (inaugurated by the delivery of a f 
being crowned. Their — never mentions their 3 
KING. Their eldeſt ſon is called the prince of Aſturias, and their yours» 
children of both ſexes, are by way of diſtinction called infants or infant 
that is children. | "© 34113. FE 

The armorial bearings of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loade 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield; divided into for 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand, and the loweſt on 1 
left contain/a caſtle, or, with three towers, for Caſtile ; and in the uppe 
moſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions-gules f 
Leon; with three lilies in the center for Anju. 
The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, unmixed uit 
the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, du 
marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles. Such as are 
grandees may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated with prince 
diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without the king's order 


© a, ww a 
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certain other great dignitaries, both in church and fate, have the p 
vilege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered before the king. I. 
knights of the three military orders of St. James, Calatrava, ca 
tara, are eſteemed noblemen; they were inſtituted in the long wars! 
tween the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an encouragement in zu 
have large eſtates annexed to their reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly 
towers or territories recovered from the Moors. The order of the golde 
fleece is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes z but the 
are no commenderies or revenues annexed to it. 
Hisroa v.] See Portugal; the two kingdoms being formerly und 
One head“. | we .* ? 
- - " 3 ; p 0 Sib; 
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* Charles III. king of Spain, was born 1716, ſuccecded to the throne in 27% 
has iſſue Ly his late queen. TR 
1. Maria Joſeph, born 1744. 
2. Matia-Louiſa, burn 1745, married 1765, to the arch*uke Leopold of Aut 
| great. duk of Tuſcany, and brother tothe preſent emperor of Germany. 
3. Philip anthony, duke of Calabria | orn 1947, declared incapable-of ſeceer din 
the thro»: on account of an invincible weakneſs of underſtanding, 1759. 1 
4. Charles Anthony, prince of Aliurias, born in 1748, married 1765, to Lui'a- 
JA reſa, princes of Parma. . | 
. Fertinand Avthony, king of Naples. born in 1951, married 1, (8, to the ut 
ducheſs Mary-Cardire I. ouiſa, ſiſtet to the emperer of Germany. 
6 Gabriel Anthony, born 1752, (grand pr:o: of the kingdom. 
y. Anthony Paſcal, born 1755. | TEE at: 
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- > » SrtU ATION AND EXTENT, 


2 7 Miles. Degrees. wy K SY 5 
length 300 J een 5.37 and 42 North latitude. 
majeſſy | Land 200 bety een 7 and 10 Weſt longitude. 


tIrn ö ona dub. TT is bounded by Spain on the north and eaſt, and 
— l on the ſouth and weſt = Atlantic ocean, being 
4 weſterly kingdom on the continen of Europe. 

m Ry the time of the 


ANCIENT NAMES AND This kingdom was, in 
10 DIVISIONS. + Romans, called Luſitania, The etyniology 
ato fool of the modern name is uncertain, It moſt probably is derived from ſome 
ted harbour or part, to which Gauls (for fo ſtrangers are called in the 
uppe feltic) reſorted. By the form of the country it is naturally divided into 
les rr parts; the north, middle, and ſouth previn ee. 
| n: ©. Provinces.” '' © Chief towns, * 


ed it Md Entre Minho ) (Braga : 7 
The North e Duro and 1 | Oporto and Viana "ne 
contains Tras os Montes } (Miranda and Villa Real. ON 


rince 3 [ C'Beira © J Coimbra 8 

The Middle Diviſion y rA go” N 1 7 
ce, 1 f a LISBON 178 lat. 
he p —_— Fa: © $8-53..W. lang. 
Ti . Eſtremadura St. Ubes and Leira. 
Lcat Entre Tajo Ebora, or Evara. . 
ary The South Diviſion } Guadiana Portalegre, Elvas, Bein 
ir; al contains Alentejo Lagos ö 
if Algarve Faro, Tavira, and Silves. - 
golde $ort,, AIR, Au Db. PRODUCTIONS.) The ſoil of Portugal is not in 


t the {eral equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which th 
inport hom other wade hr av The wit are the — as in Spain, bur 
wt ſo high flavoured. The Portugueze wines, when old and genuine, 
we eſteemed to be friendly to the human conſtitution, and ſafe to drink“. 
Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked; — gems, mar- 
bles, and millſtones, and a fine mine of ſalt-petre, near Liſbon. Their 
9; attle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
14 Libon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it is not 
100 b ſcorching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea breezes. 
Movxraixs.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, 
in br their mountains are generally barren: the chief are thoſe which divide 
Algarve from Alentejo; thoſe of Tras os Montes, and the rock of Liſbon, 
u the mouth of the Tajo. * Fr A Wh 
Water AND RIVER Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 
inver, yet the chief Portugueze rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of 
tiem falling into the Atlantic ocean. The Tagus, or Tajo, was cele- 
ed for its golden ſand, Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes, and 


6—» ET 


— "WT 
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"45", port win-s are made in the diftrit rovnd Opor'o. which does rot produce one 
the quantity that in conſumed vniler that name in the Britiſh dominicas only. T 
4-0 1510 very b:nefictal that the natives drink no « ine, contenting themſelves with water, 


H h 4 ſprings ; * 


4 _ PORTUGAL: 
ſprings; ſome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt « 


| Feen of Ca ancients, on the ſouth-Weſt point of | 


though flight, are lively. 


much to the -honour of their gratitude, is now'ſo,mach encot 


Engliſh and French, and the Portugueze quality affect to be more $8) 
and richly dreſſed. The Portugueze ladies are thin and ſmall * 


$ nerally regular, and they walk very flow and efully.” They 
Kermed to be 


niſh ladies, wi 


Nene. The furniture of the houſes, eſpecially 


ch as wood, cork, and feathers ; ſome, particularly one about 4; wi 
from Libon, are-medicinal wad febarivs an W bor ba Ol 
in the little kingdom, or rather province of Algarye, * 

'Þ:.0M0xTORIES AND: BAY Sj The promontgries or capes of Porty 
are Cape Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego; Cape Roe 
the Lunz Promontorium of the ancients, or the north entrance of 
river Taj; Cape Epichel, the Promontorium Bafbarum of the ancien 
at the ſouth entrance '6ftherrver Tajo; and Cape St; Vincent, the Sac 


M of Cadoan, or St. Ubes ſouth of Liſben, and Lage: f 
garve. | | we | (4: arcs. ah „ Fiat 

-\\Ax81MAns.] The ſea-fiſh, on 8 Portugal, are reckoned e 
ellent; on the land, the hogs and kids are delicious eating. Theirm 
ar ſure and ſerviceable; both for draught and carriage ; and their bort 


4 . 


MANNERS, AND»CYSTOMS.: I Portugal contains wear tuo mill 
of inhabitants. By a ſurvey made in 8 
a PE 


n ee 2 


ede e According to the beſt-calcalati 
8 ” 


2, there were in t) 


ingdom, 3,344 pariſhes, ' and 1,742, 230-lay; perſons (which is hut 5; 
— = par: ice e he FS ele 
th foxes. 0 3 % 14 wad ö 


5 anden Cesare 
The modern Portugueze retain nothing of that adventurous enterpt 
ing pirit that rendered their forefathers ſo e car ago. The 
ave, ever fince the houſe of Braganza mounted the-thione,” at 


— lt. —ͤ— WM» 2 


5.48 
in all their virtues, though ſome noble exceptibus are ſtill*remainin 
among them, and no people are ſo little oblaged as the Portuguete are! 
the reports of hiſtorians and travellers. Their degeneracy 1s evident 
owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which them inattin 
for fear of diſobliging their powerful neighbours, and that inaftivity} 
roved the ſource. of pride and other unmanly vites. Treachery has | 
aid to theircharge, as well as ingratitude, and above all, an intemy 
paſſion for revenge. They are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious, and, bd 
n high and common life, affect more ſtate than the Spaniards themlely 
Amongſt the lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed, and all ran 
are accuſed of being pal Th in their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. 4 
is hard, however, to ſay what alteration may be made in the character 0 
the Portugueze, hy the expulſion of the jeſuits, and the diminution © 
the papal influence among them; but above all, by that ſpirit of indepe 
dency, with regard to commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, which, nd 


their court and miniſtry. ' „ 
The Portugueze are not ſo tall, tho? rather better ſhaped than the pat 
ards, whoſe habits and cuſtoms they do not now imitate ſo much 4s th 


Their complexion is olive, their eyes black and expreſſive, their feature 
0 12 oderate, and witty, They dreſs like the vp! 

th much aukwardneſs and affected gravity, but in gene! 
more magnificent, and they are taught by their huſbands to exanr en 
their ſervants an homage, that in other countries lope only to 70 ; 
Par pes, 


. 
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foperb to wxceſs z and they maintain e e oF 
they never diſcharge any who farvive, after ferving ther 
eos. The poorer ſort have ſcarcely any furnfture at all, for they, 5 
d initation of the Moors, fit always crofs- legged on the ground. 
d3LtG10N- ; The eſtabliſhed religion Portugal is in the 
Want ſenfe; The Portugueze have a patriarch, but tormerly he depentled 
ircly apon the pope, unleſs when à quarrel fubſifted between the coli 
Tone and Liſbon. The power of his holineſs in Portugal has been t 
uro mach curtailed, that it Is difficylt ro-deſcribe.the religions ſtate of 
that country; all we knaw is; that ne royal revenues are gre y en- 
eaſed at the expence of the religious inſtitutions in the Fi The 
er of the inquiſition is now taken but of the hantls of becleflaſtics, andl 
trerted to a ſtate trap for the benefit of the crow]. 1 
AxcaB1SHOPRICS Kb tsRorvics.] The archbiſhoprics are thoſe 
Ubmga, Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan biſhops; 
the ſecond! two ; ant the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugyueze fet 


{ments abroad, The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardinal, and a 

bn of the higheſt birth, gfe 
LaxGUAGE. The ns Oe NT Oe I a that of 
hut ; Fan, and that provincially. Their Pater- noſter runs thus: Padre * 


ET Ceas, ſanificatto io o Iu name; vent u ms tua Tens, Ju q 
ſite a tua vonade, al nos ctos, commo na terra. 0 aont}a te cadagin, 
te lo vie nere dia. E perdoa nos Jenher, as ht dividas, affi como” nes 
yrdbamos @ 04 age devedares. Z nao nos dene cabir am textatio, mas libre 
w 4 mal, Amen. EI a nk Sth Pee 
LratvtNo AND LEARNED MEN.] Theſe are ſo few, fat Bs are 
nefitidned-with indignation, even by thoſe of thePortugueze themſelves, 
bo have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very 
zeik; have of late been made by the Portugyeze, to draw their country 
nen from this deplorable -ſtate of ignorance; but what their ſucceſs may 
te, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. It is univerſally allowed, that the defect is 
wt owing to the want of genius, but of a proper education. The anceſ- 
tors of the preſent Portugueze, were certainly poſſeffed of more true no- 
ledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, than all 
tie world beſides, about the middle of the r6th century, and for ſome 
une after. Camoens, who himſelf was a great adventurer and voyager, 
was poſſeſſed of a true but neglefed poetical genius: n 
VurversITIES.] Theſe ate Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Den- 
Ws; and had, till of late, fifty profeſſors, but it is now entirely new 
nadelled by Mr. William Elſden, 'an Englifh gentleman, and colonel in 
that ſervice: Evora, founded in 15 59; and the college of the nobles at 
Libon, where the young nobility, ate educated in every branch of polite 
learning and the ſciences. All the books that did belong to the baniſhed 
eſuits are kept here, which compoſe a very large library. The Engliſh 
puape is likewiſe taught in this college. Here is alio a college where 
Fung gentlemen are educated in the ſcience of engineering, and when 
Julifed get commiſſions in that corps. | . : 
CuntostT1Es.)] The lakes and fountains which have been already 
mentioned form the chief of theſe. The remains of ſome caſtles in the 
"oonſh taſte are ſtill ſtanding. - The Roman bridge and aquedu& at Co- 
abr are almoſt entire, and defervedly admired. The walls of Santareen 
we ſad to be of Roman work likewiſe. The church and monaſtery near 
» Where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inexpreſſibly maguifi. 
kent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug out of the hard rock, 
e MARE oY Sr 
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Jo theſe curiofities. may add, that his preſent moſt males. * 
poſſeſſed of the wi Eo but which ml Braſil, 
perhaps ſeen in the world. The chapel of St. Roch is probably one 
e fineſt and richeſt in the world ; the paintings are moſaic % 
cariouſly wrought with ſtones of all coloufs, as to aſtoniſh the beholg, 
nir n is the capital of Portugal, and is thought 
obtain 260,000 inhabitants. Great part of jt was guined by an ear! 
guake, which alſo ſet the remainder on fire, upon All- Seins 
It dull contains many magnificent palaces, churches, and public. be 
ings. Its ſituation (riſing from the Tagus in the form of a gelen 
renders its appearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is deſerved) 
accounted the greateſt port in Europe, next to Loads and 
The harbour A and ſecure, and the city itſelf js guarded fron 
any ſudden attack towards the ſea by forts, though n make by 
a poor defence againſt ſhips of war. All that part of the city that 
demoliſhed by the earthquake, * bug out in the moſt regulir and 
mmodious form. Three large ſquares, and many ſtreets are alread; 
built. The ftreets form right angles, and are broad and ſpacious, Thy 
M axx nl e an L Mei. Ko 9, 
- The city of Oporto, conſiſting of about 50,000 inhabitants, caries 
great trade with England, eſpecially for the wines fo well known þ 
I ane of Port. 2 ** „ 
COMMERCE anD MANUFACTURES.) Theſe, within theſe ſeyen g 
eight years, have taken a ſurpriſing turn in Portugal. The enterpriſing 
miniſter there, has projected many new companies and 8 which 
have been again and again complained of, as unjuſt and oppreflive to the 
videges which the Britiſh merchants formerly np. by. the mal 
lemn treaties, GOIN FA ELIT, 
_ The Portugueze exchange their wines, ſalt, fruits, and molt of their 
own materials for foreign manufactures. They make a little linen, and 
fome coarfe filk, and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw-work, and ae 
excellent in preferving and candying fruit. 'The commerce of Portugal, 
though ſeemingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of her 
colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, diamonds, 
arls, ſugars, cocoa nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drugs 
bf Braſil ; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eal-lndia; 
in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the valt quan- 
tity of corn and ſalt fiſh, ſupplied: by thoſe European nations, and by 
e Engliſh North American colonies. . 
The Portugueze foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of im- 
menſe value, but vaſtly improveable. They bring gold from their plan- 
tations on the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves for ma- 
nufacturing their ſugars and tobacco in Braſil, and their ſouth Amer- 
can ſettlements. | 7 : t 
What the value of theſe may be, is unknown perhaps to the Portt- 
gueze themſelves, but they certainly abound. in all the precious ſtones, 
and rich mines of gold and filver, and other commodities that are pro- 
duced in the Spaniſh dominions there. It is computed that the king“ 
fifth of gold, ſent from Braſil, amounts annually to 300,c091, ſterling, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Portu- 
gueze have, is chiefly employed in carrying on the ſlave trade an 1 
correfpondence with Goa, their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, an 
their other poſſeſſions there. 1 0. os 
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{NoniLirx, and obs. J The. title and Af — 7 ey ob: 
pretty much the ſame with thoſe of Spain, Tr dds 
The, are four; 1. That of Chriſt; 2. The order of Jamey; 3 
of Avis, All thoſe orders have very ſmall, commenderies;' 
Mats Hai ikewite 1 ot 
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the ,pablic change. The other orders are MN lefs'in 1 
His rox x or SPAIN AND PokTUuGar.] Spain v 
ed:from-Gaul, to which it is contiguqus, or from 

"Th e Phen " ny 
| Aﬀterwantl, upon 


the ſautherly provinces, of that kingdom. . 
Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt old - Spaniſh prince whodiſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf againſt theſe infidels (who were afterwards knen by the 

name of Moors), and he took the title of king of Aſturia about the 

ear 7220. 2 E 1 * HF >. 1 
. His ſueceſſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewiſe, 

and the two ai e Spain and Portugal for many ages were per. 

petnally embroiled in bloody wars. In the mean while, every adventurer 
was entitled to the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain at-lak 
was divided into 12 or 14 kingdoms ; and about the year 1995, Heng 
of Burgundy was declared, by the king of Leon, count of:Portugal; but 
his ſon, Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared him. 
ſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes gave the Moors repeated overt hom 
in Spain, till about the year 1475, when all the kingdoms in Spain 
Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand, of 
Arragon, and Iſabella, the heireſs, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, who 
took Granada, and expelled the Moors and Jews, to the \pumber of 

170,000 families, out of Spain. I ſhall, in their proper laces, mention 

-the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by the diſcovery of 
America, and the firſt expeditions of the Portugueze to the Eaſt Indies, 
by the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but the ſucceſſes of both 
nations were attended with diſagreeable conſequences, 

'The expulſion of the Moors and Jews; in a manner de ated-Spain 
of artiſts, Jabourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of Amencs 


not only added to that calamity, but rendered the romgining -Spaniard: 


of 


4 


8 . 28.2 
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PORTUGAL. _ 

4 4.-16rably indolent. T's complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and 

ers the popich Inquiſition with all its horrors, into their 
bios, 45.2 afeguard againſt the return of the Moors and lers. 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and afterwards emperot of Germa- 

ij, ſicceed ed to the throne of Spals, in right of his mother, who was the” 
+ of Ferdinand and Iabella, The extetifive poſſefiions of the 

25 of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and above all, America, fem 
hence he drew immenſe treaſures, be gag to alarm the JA of 5 
bauriig princes, but could not ſatisfy che ambition of Charles; and we 
5 hin conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his proteltarit fu eck 
« Germany, whom he 1n_vain'4ttenipted to bring back to the catholic 
ich, At laft, after a long and tiirbulenttetgn, He came to a reſolitiva; 

E all Europe with aſtoniſhment, the withdrawing himſelf entirely 


any concern in the affairs of this world, in order that be might ſpend 
E of his days in retirenient and ſolitude. * bay 
{preeable to this refolution, he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands, 
ith great formality, in the preſence of his princi nobility, to his 
fon Phinip H. but could not prevait on the princes of Germany t6 elect 
um emperor, which they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, 
Gereby dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria into two 
branches ; Spain, with all its poſſeſhons in Africa and the new world, 
alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder - 
branch, whilſt the . Hungary and Bohemia fell to the lot of the 
founger, which they ſtill poſſeſs. M5 
Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good qua- 
lies. He was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through 
in whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with 
queen Mary of England, an unfeeling bigotlike hunſelf, his unſucceſsful 
addreſſes to her ſiſter Elizabeth, bis reſentment and unſucceſsful wars with' 
that princeſs, his tyranny in the Low Countries, the revolt and loſs of the 
1 with other particulars of his reign, have been already 
menti f 
In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful. That kingdom, after being 
remed by a race of wiſe ayd brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian about 
year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his life and a fine army, in a headfirong, un- 
jult, and i!1-concerted expedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and ſoom 
aſter, Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though the Braganza q 
fanily of Portugal ral to a prior right. By this acquiſition Spain 
me poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, ſome of whick 
ke til] holds, | 
The deſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes ; but Phillip 
ad his father had ſo totally ruined the ancient liberties of Spain, that 
they reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their viceroys, 
ever, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over the Portugueze, 
than in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a well conducted 
onſpiracy, expellec their tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza, by 
the title of John IV. upon their throne; and ever fince, Portugal has 
teen a diſtinct kingdom from Spain. ark 
The kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in the perſon of 
Charles II. who left no iſſue, Philip, duke of Anjou, fecond fon to the 
auphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, 
0 lirtue of his predeceſſor's will, in the name of Philip V. anno 1701, 
er a long and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the * 
/ 0 
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of Auſtria, ſupported by England, he. was confirmed in. his dien 
| the conclution of the Boot Pesch oor And thus 122 at 
1 through a maſterly train of | em (for in his wars to ſupport hit 4 
ſon, às we have already obſerved, he was reduced to the lowelt h * 
cCompliſhied his favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Sai 
with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and Js Eaſt- Indies, "oa NN 
houſe of Auftria to that of his own family of Bourbon; an evint wh 
proved fatal to the commerce of Great Britain, eſpecially "In the Ame. 
aican ſeas, where a glaring percent has been ſhewn to the French nation 

el 


* 


ever ſince, and renders our being poſſeſſed of a port in the South $6. 
of equal importance to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the Mei. 
terranean, which ſerves as a curb on the united ſtrength of France and 
Spain in Europe. | AP OO NTT 
After a long and turbulentreign, which was diſturbed by the ambition 
of his wife Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746,%and was fuceceded 
by his ſon, Ferdinand VI. who, in 1759, died without inne,. through 
melancholy for the loſs of his wife. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his 
brother, Charles III. the preſent king of Spain, fon to Philip V. b his 
wife, the princeſs of Parma, | VR. 4208 
The Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt 
from Spain, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with England 
and Holland: and upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, that 
prince having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed wich the crown 
of Spain, in 1668, to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, 
ſon to John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to 
diſagree at once with his wife, and his brother Peter, aud they unitin 
their intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to reſign his crown, but obtain 
a diſpenſation from the pope for their marriage, which was aQually con- 
ſummated. They had a daughter; bur Peter, by a ſecond martiage, had 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to his pre- 
ſent Portugueze 4 * John, like his father, joined the grand confe- 
deracy formed by king William; but neither of them were of mack 
ſervice in humbling the power of France. On the contrary, they had 
almoſt ruincd theallies, by occaſioning the loſs of the great battle of Al. 
manza in 1707. Joun died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by has fon, his 
\ preſent majeſty. In 1760, the king was attacked by aſſaffins, and nr. 
rowly eſcaped with his life in a ſolitary place near his country * of 
Belem. The executions of nobility and others which followed, are ſhock- 
ing to humanity, eſpecially as we know of no clear proof againſt the par. 
ties. From this conſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the Jeſuits (who are 
ſuppoſed to have been at the bottom of the treaſon) from all parts of his 
moſt faithful majeſty's dominions. The preſent king having no ſon, his 
eldeſt daughter was married, by diſpenſation from the ohe to don Pedro, 
her own uncle, to' prevent the crown falling into a foreign family, and 
the next year, 1761, ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, called the prince 
of Beira. | | | 
In 1762, when war broke out between Spain and England, the 
Spaniards, and their allies the French, pretended to force his faithful 
majeſty into their alliance, and to garriſon his ſea-towns againſt the Eng- 
liſh with their troops. "Che king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and 
declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Por- 
tugal with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it from 


in 


another quarter; Some have doubted whether any of theſe 
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is occaſion; and whether the whole of | the; pretended war 
"ot concerted to force Englaad into a peace with France an Spain. 
nfderation Of Portugal's apparent danger, It is certain that both 
French and Spaniards carried on che war in a very dilatory manner, 
at had they: been in earneſt, they might have been maſters of Liſ- 
long before the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
np ep it will, a few Engliſh battalions, with a {mall train of artil- 
pat an effectual top, by their courage and manceuvres, to the pro- 
ol the Invaſion, Portugal was ſaved, and @ peace was contluded at 
ndinbleau in 1763. Notwithſtanding this eminent ſervice performed - 
he Engliſh to the Portugueſe, who had been often ſaved before in the 
8. --rncr, the latter, ever fince that period, cannot be faid to have 
| their deliverers with a friendly eye. The moſt captious diſtinctions 
1 frivolous pretgnces have been invented by the Portuguese miniſters 
0 cramping the ngliſh trade, and depriving them of their unqueſtion- 
| privileges ; not to mention that his moſt faithful majeſty is {aid now 
dhe become a' party in the famous family compact of the houſe of 
a 1 1 4 Y 


ebe her king is ſo warmly attached to that compact, that he 
mn haz arded his American dommions to gen it. Wat being declared 
Erween him and England, the latter took from him the Havannah, in 
de iland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtreſs of the 
wigation of the Spaniſh plate fleets. Many circumſtances concurred to 
ke a peace neceſſary to England, and upon its concluſion, the Havan- 


uh was reſtored to Spain. . et 
His preſent catholic majeſty does all he can to oblige his ſubjects to 
kit from their ancient dreſs and manners, and carried his endeavours ſo 


r that it occaſioned ſo dangerous an inſurrection at Madrid, as obliged 
un to part with his miniſter r. 
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T A 1 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. 1 SENS, 
Length 600 38 and 47 North latitude, 
Breadth 400 * i 6 and 19 Eaſt longitude. 


Lis. Md 


11 ATURE has fixed the boundaries for Italy; for 
| FT towards the eaſt it is bounded by the gulph of 
ſenice, or Adriatic ſea; on the ſouth and weſt by the Mediterranean fea ; 
da on the north, by the lofty mountains of the Alps, which divide it 
in France and Switzerland, 


* Joſeph, king of Portugal, was born in 274 his queen, Mary- Anne · Victoria, in · 
irn of Spain, in 1-18, ang have iſſue, befides three more dauphtets, 

Yan Frances Iſabella, princes of Brafil, born in 1734, married, 1760, to her uncle, 
Joe Pedro, by whom ſhe has iſſue, 

l, — F-anc's Xavier, p:ince of Peige, born in 1761, 

1 infanta John Maria Joſeph. 1967. 1 
V nWanta Mariana Victoria, 1768. 
ana Maria Cl. men ina, 1774. 
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Sorl. AND AIR. ] The happy foil of Italy produces the comforts a 
luxuries of life in great abundance ; each diſtrict has its peculiar excel 
lency and commodity; wines, the moſt delicious fruits; and oil, are 
molt general productions. As much corn grows here as ſerves the ink 

| bitants ; and was the ground duly cultivated, the Italians might export! 
to their neighbours. The Italian cheeſes, particularly thoſe call Par 
meſan, and their native filk, form a principal part of their commerce 
There is here a ip variety of air; and ſome parts of Italy bear mela 
choly proofs of the alterations that accidental cauſes make on the lace. 
nature; for the Campagna di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjY® 
the moſt ſalubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, is now amel 
peſtilential through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has'gcramen 
ſtagnation of waters and putrid exhalations. The air of the no 
parts, which lie among the Alps, or in their neighbourhood, is Keenan 
piercing, the ground being, in many places, covered with ſnow in 1 
ter. The Appenines, which are a ridge of mountains that 


pally almoſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; che 


being warm, thoſe on the north mild and temperate. The 
el the kin of Naples ſo much, that no remarkable 
meniency of air is found there, notwithſtanding its ſourthern ſituation. 
eral, the air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and pure. * 
don raixs.] We: have already mentioned the Alps and the Ap- 
nes, which form the chief mountains of Italy. e famous vol- 
of Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples.. WOE? 
1738s, skas, GULPHS on; Without a knowledge of theſe, neĩ- 
urs, AND STRAITS, - ther-the ancient Roman authors, nor 
lifory nor geography of Italy can be underſtood. The rivers of 
ue the Po, the Var, the Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, and tha 
ber, which runs through the city of Rome. The famous Rubicon 
=:the ſouthern boundary between Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 
cheif ſeas are the gulphs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea, the gulphs 
Txento and Genoa, The ſtraits of Meflina, between Naples and 
to; and Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia, 
Mirats AND MINERALS.} Many places of Italy abound in mineral 
ban, ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphureous, chalybeat, 
nedicinal qualities. Many of its mountains abound in mines that 
wee great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, . agate, parphyry, lapis la- 
other valuable ſtones. Iron and co per mines are found in 
| — and a mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals is erected 
oli, in Naples. Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines of gold, ſilver, 
iron, ſulphur, and allum, though they are now neglected; and 
w cryſtals and corals are found on the coaſt of Corſica. - Beautifui u 
le of all kinds is one of the chief productions of Ital. 

IGITABLE AND ANIMAL 129. Befides the rich vegetable pro- 
Wcrions BY SEA AND LAND. ductions mentioned under the 
ke of foil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, 
mes, plumbs, and other of fruits, that they are of little value to the 

ors 


ur is little difference between the animal. productions of Italy 
r by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already men- 


Nola ion, INHABITANTS, — Authors are greatly divided 


IRS, CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS. Jon the head of Italian popu- 
„ This may be owing, in a great meaſure, to the partiality which 
N Italian has for the honour of his own province. The number of 
dung of Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2,300,000. The city of 
ka itſelf, by the beſt accounts contains zoo, ooo, and the duchy 
Mpartionably populous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geo- 
den and travellers have paid very little attention to the numbers of 
n that live in the country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe 
habit the great cities Some doubts have ariſen whether Italy is 
Mpulous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it contained 
89,000 of inhabitants. I am apt to believe that the preſent inha- 
Wn exceed that number, The —— di Roma, and ſome other 
noſt beautiful parts of Italy, are at preſent in a manner deſolate, 
R we to conſider that the modern Italians are in a great meaſure free 
ni aremitting wars, not to mention the tranſmigration of colonies, 
L formerly, even down to the 16th century, depopulated their coun- 
| Add to this, that the prihces and ſtates of Italy now encourage 
Pa and manufactures of all kinds, which undoubtedly promotes 
1 population; 


45 T 
ropulatidn ;" fo"tHat it may fiöt perhaps be etravagaut I ue 8 
Raly-26;650{500- bf Se MDs 1 2 Out irs 
that number. The Tralfaiis gte geicrally Well proporeicited; and he 
ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have See lifted the ider 
_ thief painters. Their women ars well Thipel, arid very Amercus. 
marriage ties, eſpecially of the better ſort, art of 'Very little vilue 
Italy. Every wife has lier gallätir r cielſpes, With hct te Wees et 
pany, and ſometimes cotabfts with very Nttle cerèmony, and nd oft 
on either ſide. This practice is chiefly remarkable dt Venice; 47 
regard to the modes of life, the beſt quality of a nedefyTtalah isfol 
and contentment under the public government! Wich great tacturi 
they diſcover but little reffectioſl. They are rather windiezve than ben 
and more ſuperfiitious than devout: "The middlizg fantles ure attuche 
their native cuſtoms, and ſem to have ho ideds f improvement, II 
fondneſs. for grecns, früits, and vegatäbles df all Kinds, cbutribuss 
their contentment and ſatisfaction; and an Tan gentleman or 
can be luxurious at a very ſmall expence. Tbsagh _— Italy 
not contain five deſcendants of the ancient Rein r e preſent 
hibitants ſpeak of themſelves as fucceſſors to the eon uerors of the-wh 
and look upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. 
The drefs of the ]talians is little different from chat öf the hdghb 
ing countries, ind they affeci a medium between the French vil 
and the ſolemnity of the Spanfards. The Neapolitans are hn 
Areſt in black, in compliment to the Spaniards. FE cquitiot'B4d ted 
the Italians do excel in the fine arts; though they are as yet burd 
cable proficients'in the ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy roam 
at à very detr rate, by emaſculating their males when yourly, thW 
their mercenary parents agree without remorſmddqſꝙGGQe. 
The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or #0 f. 
of the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as" exninil 
other countries. Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſe 
away by unſuitable marriage, or tontract diſcaſes by profailcudusUlit 
hire miſtreſſes for them for a month or a year, or ſome determined u 
and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avowed licenſed 
The Italian edurtezans, or bona fobas; às they are Called, make 
of profeſſion in all their cities. Mafquerading and gaming, Bere 
without riders, and converſations or aflemblies, are thechief dive 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in Which the) ae 
pous beyond all other nations. parts nec 2 
A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, Pires 
very unfavourable picture of the Italians and their manner of k 
Give what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never 
gine half the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, yr" ”* 
lian naſtineſs, offer to an 1 At Turin, Milan, Venice, 
and perhaps two or three other towns, you meet with good — . 
dations; but no words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the w Af 
No other beds than thoſe of ſtraw, with a matrefs of — — | 
to that a dirty ſheet, ſprinkled with water, and conſequently Jy 
a covering, you have another ſheet as coarſe as the firſt, — on tut 
kitchen jack towels, with a dirty coverlit. The bedftea — 
four wooden forms or benches: an Engliſh peer and peerels Wo ler 
this manner, unleſs they carry an upholſterer's ſhop with — iter 
are, by the bye, no ſuch things as curtains ; and in all Ws 1: 
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and the floor has never once been waſhed fincevit was 
wo _ of the moſt indelicate-:cuſtoms-here-is, thaw, and not 
onen, make the ladies beds, and would do every office of a maid 
-y if ſuffered. They never ſcour their pewter ;/ their knives . are of 
Cane colour. in theſe inns they make you pay largely, and ſendup 
u times as much as you can eat. The ſoup, ce wath,, with pieces of 
ber ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains, fried in the ſnape of fritters; 
ah af livers and. gizzards ; a couple of fowls (always killed after your 
al) boiled to rags, without any of the leaſt kind of ſauce or hetbage ; 
Alber fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then two or more fowls, 
ra turkey roaſted to rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens 
ad fowls are ſo ſtringy, that you may divide the breaſt into as maay 
Slaments as you can a halfpenny-worth of thread. Now and then we get 
alittle piece of mutton or veal, and enerally ſpeaking, it is the only 
atble morſe! that falls in aur way. e bread all the way is exceeding 
ul, and the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be toughed, or Even borne 
Ain the reach of our ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers 
kn any of the above recited, are the infinite numbers of guats, bugs, 
ts, and lice, which infeſt us by day and night.“ a | 
R:11G10n.] The religion of the Italians is Roman-catholic. ' The 
KQuiſition here is little more than a found-; and perſons of all religions 
he unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to their 
grip. In the introduction, we have-givey an account of the riſe and 
thblihment of popery in Italy, from whence it fpread over all Europe; 
lewiſe of the cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline. The eccleſiaſtical 
ment of the papacy has employed many-volumes-in deſcribing it. 
Fi cardinals, who are next in dignity to his holineſs, are ſeventy, but 
Kit number is ſeldom or never complete: they are appointed by the 
we, who takes care to have a majority of Italian - cardinals, that the 
Mair may not be removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in 
France, the then pope being a Frenchman. In promoting foreign pre- 
ures to the cardinalſnip, the pope DR according to the 
unination of the princes who profeſs that religion. His chief miniſter 


bthe cardinal patron, generally his nephew, or near relation, Who im- 
pores the time of the pope's reign by amaſſing what he can. When 
tin a conſiſtory, the cardinals = to controul the pope, in matters 


beth ſpiritual and temporal, and have been ſometimes known to prevail, 
The reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being generally old men 
the time of their election. The conclave is a ſcene where the cardinals 
Facipally endeavour to diſplay their parts, and where many tranſactions 
kk which hardly ſhew their inſpiration from the Holy Glioſt. During 
election of a pope in 1721, the animoſities ran ſo high, that they 
We to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw the inkftandifhes 
beach other. We ſhall here give an extract from the creed of pope Pius 
I. 1360, before his elevation to the chair, which contains the principal 
Pits wherein the church of Rome differs from the proteitant churches. 
er declaring his belief in one God, and other heads wherein Chriſtians 
*prteral are agreed, he proceeds as follows: 
Imoſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eccleſiaſtical 
6 uns, and all other conſtitutions of the ſame church. | 
do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that the holy mo- 
in church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenie and 


Wernrotat: * b 
Mrctation of them ; and I will interpret them according to the una- 
% conſent of the fathers. 
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El do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven\fheraments tun 
truly and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt —_— ya 
ccflary to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of Wem — 
one; namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, de, erte 
unction, orders, and marriage, and that they do confer * 
chat of theſe, baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, may-nor Foes 
without ſacrilege; I do alſo receive and admit the Saw and oo 
rites of the catholic church in her ſolemn adminiſtration of +l 
F reve al end woes | 
54 I do embrance and receive thing that 
- fined and declared by the holy council of Treat Geena wee 
und juſtification. | ; | 5 
_ © I do alfo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered” unto God x1 
proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead; and that 
_ the moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and 
_ Rantially, the body and blood, together with the ſoul and divinity 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there is a converſion made of the vi 
fubſtance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of 
wine into the blood; which converſion the catholic church calls Tran 
ſtantiation. X 
I confeſs that under one kind only, whole and entire; Chriſt # 
true ſacrament is taken and received. 
% I do firmly believe that e and that the ſouls 
priſoners there do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful, 
I do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reiguing together with Chrif 
to be worſhiped and prayed unto; and that they do offer prayers i 
God for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. 
Il udo moſt firmly aſſert that the images of Chriſt, of the | 
Virgin the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had 
retained, and that due honour and veneration ought to be given i 
them +. 
I do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was leſt by C 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to Chril 
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®* A convocation of Roman-eatholic divines, who aſſembled at Trent, by vinus 
bull from the pope, anno 1546, to d termine upon certain points of faith, and io fi 
what they were pleaſed to term the Riting Hereſies in the chuchh 
An Engliſh traveller ſpeaking of a religious proceſſion ſome years ago at Fl 
in Italy, deſcribes it as follow s: I had occaſion, ſays he, to ſee a proceſſion, whe 
nobles of the city att-nd:d in their coaches It was the anoiverſary of a charitabi 
ſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain number of hom are portioned every 
A bout two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proc;ſſion, two and two 
were preceded and followed by an co" ng mob of penitents, in ſackcloth, 
1 'zhted tapers, and morks carrying cruciſizes. bawling and bel owing the litanies: 
the greateſt objet was the figure of the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ſtandin 4 
a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large hoop, a great quantity of fal F 
her fac- painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in the yery extrem 
the ſaſhion. Very little regard had been paid to the image ot out Saviour on the 
but when the Lady Mother apptared on the ſhoulders ot three ur four luſty rum, 
whole populace f Ii uo their Knees in the dirt. | wal 
t A long lift of indulgences, or fees of the pope's chancery, may be — . | 
printed 150 yea's ago, by authori y of the the!» pope. It has bren tranſlate = 
Um, under the title of Rem? 2 grea; Cuſtom bouſe fir vis; from witch we (ball g 
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+. acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical Roman church, 
132 — — of all churches; and I do promiſe and ſwear 
bedience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the 
» of the Apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. | | 
1 [ do undon 


1 85 | 
ly ſynod of Trent. And all 
hexefies candemned, rejected and 
d by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reje&, and ana- 


- IS There are thirty- eight 2 Werne 
KA — * to them are 100 indefinite and arbitrary 4 | 
rader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he ; 


LixcvaGe.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmoothneſs, 
te facility with which it enters into muſical compoſitions. The 
ad-work of it is Latin, and it is eaſily maſtered by a good claſſical 

War, Almoſt every tate in Italy has a different dialect; and the pro- 

ww pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fix the Ita- 

pinto 2 — FR language. At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtile and writing 
not in requeſt. . - | 

The Lord's Prayer runs thus; Padre noſtro, che ſei nel cielo, fia ſancti- 
y ill ius nome; 141 tuo regno wenga;, la tua wolunta fia fatta, fic come in 

th af anche in terra; dacci oggi il noftro pane cotidiano; e rimettici 

pin debita, fic come noi ancora rimettiamo a” noftri debitori ; e non inducici 


— 
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ABSOLUTIONS. 


lim that ſtole holy or conſecrated things ont of a baly place, 108. 6d, 

lim who lies with a woman in the church, 98. 

1layman for murdering a layman, 75. 6 d. 
ubm that 4illetb his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, 10 8. 6 d. 

lying violent hands on a clergymen, ſo it be without effuſion of blood, 10s. 6 d. 
ren that keepe a concubine ; 25 alſo his diſpenſation for being irregular, 10 8. 6d. 
im that lieth with his own Morber, fifter or godmather, 7 8, 6d. * 

um that burns his neighbour's houſe, 12 8. 
lm that forgeth the pope s hand, 11. 78. 
be him that forgeth letters apoſtolical, t1. 78. | 
kim that takes two holy orders in one day, 2 l. 6s. | 
r ting for going to the holy ſepulchre without licence, 3 1. 108. 

DISPENSATIONS 
i baffard to enter all holy orders, 18 8. 
7 - a woman that is found hanged, that they may have chriſtian burial, 1 l. 
5 
LICENCES. 
1layman to change his vow of going to Rome to viſit the apoſtolic churches, 18 .. 
feſh and white meat in Lent, and other falling days, 10s. 6d, 

i king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if they went to Rome, 15 l. 
bn 2 queen to adopt a chile, 300 l ; 
nut in times prohibited, 2 l. 55, 
bat eln in time prohibited, 1 1. 48 
I to be tied to faſting days, 11. 4s. 

won to take out of a church them (mi rderer:) that have. taken ſanQu:ry il s din, 


11. ws, 
FACULTIES, 
aw il delinquents, 3 J. n 
e with itregularities, 31. F 
SY 
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in tentatione ma liberact dal maligno ; perciocht tub > M e junk 
ela gloria in ſempiterno. | Amen, e 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, PAINDERS; Þ "In the ode 

STATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS, f we have pan 
red ſome of the great men which ancient Italy "has d. lu 
dern times, that ia, fince the revival of learning, tome Italians 4 
ſhone in controvetſial learning, but they e celebrated by h 
of their ow perſuaſion. The mathematics and natural Philoſophy « 
much to Galileo, Toricelli, Malphigi, Borelli, and ſeveral other i 
lians, Strada is an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the eo! 
of Trent, by Fra. Paoli, is a ſtandard work. Guicciardini, Bentivos 
and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their f 
admirers. Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and asa polig 
writer, His comedies are excellent; and the liberality of his ſentima 
for the age in which he lived, is amazing. The greateſt modern ges 
of Italy for poetry is Taſſo; though ſome have preſumed to put Auel 
competition with him. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembe, Vida, 
other natives of Italy, have diſtinguiſſied themſelves by the elegance, d 
rectneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their compoftiom! 
vyielding to the Claffics themſelves. Socinus, Who has puzzled ſo 1 
orthodox divines, was a native of Italy. * 

The Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, are unri 
led not only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The reviyal 
learning, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks reviyed 
likewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign 
colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, frat 
out a new creation with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands at the head of t 
painting art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti, united, in his own perſt 

ainting, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has pe 

aps never yet been equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and many other It 
lians, carried ſculpture and artchitecture to an amazing height. Jul 
Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as paint 
unequalled in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Corr! 
and other Italians, in muſic. At preſent, Italy cannot juſtly boal 
any paramount genius in the fine arts. 

UN1veRsSITIEs.] Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Manta 
Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Pila, Nap" 
Salerno, and Peruſa. 

ANTIQUITIES, AND CURIOSITIES, | Italy is the native country 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, all that is tupendous, great 
beautiful, either in ancient or modern times. A library might be WK 
by deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in 
arts; nor does the bounds of, this work admit of mentioning even tht 
general heads. All I can d&is to give the reader the names of the 
objects that are moſt diſtinguiſhed either for antiquity or excellence. 

The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt ſink 
magnificence; that which was erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Don 
tian, called the Coloſeo, now ſtands at Rome, The amphitheatre 
Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, is thought to be the moſt e 
tire of any in Italy. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, deptini 
Severus, and Conſtantine. the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though oper 
The ruins of the baths, palaces, and temples, particularly Panther 
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ken, anfiver All the ideas we can form of the Roman grandeur- 
en of Trajan and Antonine, the former 175 feet high, and the 
covered with inſtructive ſculptures, are {Wl} remaining. A' rave 
þ forgets ie devaſtations of the orthern barbarians; when 2 
tel column erected by Duilitus, in commemoration of the firſt nas 

un the Romans gained over the Cafthaginians. The ſtatue of the 
if giving ſuck N. r and Remus, with viſible male of the ſtrokè 


phy Fliohtning, mentioned by acerg ; the very original"brafs plates con- 
ther I Aung the laws of the twe ve table 3 and a thouſand other identical an- 
e Cour Cities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not to 
tivo tion medals and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones which 
r f Land in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are 


dee bed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the republic and 
time: higher empire. IN | 1 
The Appian, Flaminian, and Emilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the 
\riofo bond 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places ſtill 
ür; nor is the reader to expect any deſcription of the magniſicent 
ce, 0 Inins of villas, reſervoir, bridges, and the like, that preſent themſelves all 
fer the country of Italy. | | . 
The ſubterranevus conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe 
bore ground, witneſs te elcacæ and catacombs, or repoſitories for dead 
pnriy Indies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above 
in p year ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pæſtum 
& boſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding; for ſo indiffe- 
ut are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was 
arew diſcovery to the learned, An inexhauſtible mine of curioſties are 
of t kily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naple 
perl ad Veſuvius, and funk in an earthquake 1700 years ago, 4 
125 pe With regard to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering as the re- 
er It mins of antiquity, Rome itſeif contains 300 churches filled with all that 
| brare in architecture, painting, and ſgulpture. Each city and town of 


inter Italy contains a proportionable number. The church of St. Peter, at Rome, 
rel i the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that ever perhaps exiſted; 
caſt ad when examined by the rules of art, it may be termed faultleſs. The 
ule and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond imagination, notwithſtanding 
antu [te ndiculous romance that compoſes its hiſtory. 


The natural curioſities, of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo nume- 
rous as its artificial, Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and Mount Ztna, 
atry n dcin, are remarkable for emitting fre from their tops. Mount Ætna 
eat bo miles in circumference, and at the top there is a baſon of ſulphur 
ix miles broad, from whence ſometimes iſſue rivers of melted minerals 
that run down into the ſea. There is generally an earthquake before any 
peat eruption, In 1693, the port town of Catania was overturned, and 
1000 people eriſhed. Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzeli there 
ba valley called Solfatara, becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continu 
ay forced out of the cliffs by ſubterranean fires. The grotto del Canæ is 
on remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, and is 16 called from their killing 
wg; chat enter it, if forced to remain there. The poiſon of the Tarantula, 
a inſect or ſpider, is well known to be removed only by muſic and dan- 
mi en; and ſcorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are common in Apulia. 
Ars.) The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as follow. The 
Me, as ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears for his eſcut- 
a, gules, conſiſting of a long headcap, or, ſurmounted with a croſs, 


114 pearled 
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pearled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, together with the ty 
best. Peter, placed in Saltier. The arms of Tuſcany, or, five — , 
| gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief, azure; charged with tho 
lower-de-lyces, or, Thoſe of Venice, a#ure, a lion winged, 
holding under one of his paws, a book covered, oy 
Genoa, argent, acroſs, gules, with a crown Aster N 


e 


fica ;- and for ſupporters, two griffins, oe. | 
- STATES OF ITALY, consrirv- I Thus far I have been enable 
TION, AND CHIEP CITIES, treat Italy in general, but ; 
here conſtrained to deviate from my uſual! method, The Italian flats: a 
not like the republics of Holland, or Switzerland, or the empire of Ge 
many, cemented by a political confederacy, to which every member 
accountable ; for every Italian ſtate has diſtin forms of government, trad 
and intereſts. I ſhall be therefore obliged to take a ſeparate yiew of eat 
to aſſiſt the reader in forming an idea of the whole, 


The duke of SAVOY, or as he is uſually ſtiled, king of SARDINI 
taking his title from that iſland, is now a powerful prince in Il 
of which he is called the Janus, or keeper, againſt the French, He 
an order of knighthood, which is called the Annuneiade, inſtituted byt 
firſt duke of Savoy, to commemorate his braye defence of Rhodes agai 
the infidels. - | 
His Sardinian majeſty's capital, Turin, is ſtrongly fortified, and « 
of the fineſt cities in Europe; but the country of Savoy is mountzine 
and barren, and its natives are forced to ſeek their bread all over 
world, They are eſteemed a ſimple but very honeſt people. The king 
ſo abſolute, that his revenues conſiſt of what he pleaſes to lay upon k 
ſubjects. His ordinary income, beſides his own family provinces, can 
be leſs than 500,0001. ſterling, out of which he maintains 15,000 me 
In time of peace. During a war, when afliſted by foreign ſubſidies, he a 
bring to the field 40,000 men, The aggrandiſement of his preſent a 
dinian majeſty is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his ſituatiom at 
' neighbourhood, he is a natural ally, tor the preſervatign of the balance 
power in Europe, | : 
The MILANESE, belonging te the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſtform 
dable ſtate, and formerly gave 4 to all Italy, when under the goven 
ment of its own dukes. The 1 and beauty of the country is alm 
incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very firong, and f 
niſhed with a magnificent cathedral in the Gothie taſte, which contam 
very rich treaſury, conſiſting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical ture, compon 
of gold, filver, and precious ſtones: The revenue ol the duchy is abo 
300,0001, annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintain an army of * 
men. The natives are fond of literary and political aſſemblies, wie 
they hold forth almoſt on all ſubjefts. With all its natural and acq! 
advantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports, ſo that its revent 
unleſs the courtof Viennaſhoyld purſue ſome other ſyſtem of improvemet 
cannot be much bettered. 


The republic of GENOA is vaſtly n from its ancient _ 
and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among 185 400 
and citizens. Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city. The inhabitants of 

tion dreſs in black, in a plain, if not an uncouth manner, pe no 
ſaye expences. Their chief manufactures are velvits, damaſks, go 
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kaubitants ut ſome writers greatly diminiſh that number among whom- 
nany usain individuals. Its maritime power 1s windl | down 
” ies, and about 600 ſoldiers. The chief ſafety, of this republic. 
enn the jealouſy of other European powers, becauſe to any one of 
wn it vould be à moſt valuable acquiſition. The common people are 
wetched beyond expreſſion, as is the ſail of its territory. Near the ſea. 
hae parts are tolerably well cultivated. The government of Genoa is 
ariſtocratical, being entirely veſted in the nobility. $, 
NICE is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, os 
bunt both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compoſed of - 
br! fine provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adri- 
wc, and part of Dalmatia. The ay oo Venice is ſeated on 72 ĩſlands at 
& bottom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from 
te continent by a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhal- 
bu for ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtrength. Venice 
uy veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, but is in every reſpect 
erated, except in the paſſion which its inhabitants till retain for 
nit and mummery during their carnivals, They ſeem to have loſt their 
nent taſte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothi- 
tin. They have, however, lately had ſome ſpirited differences with the 
dun of Rome, and ſeem to be diſpoſed to throw off their obedience to its 
bal. As to the conſtitution of the republic, to which it is ſaid they owe 


der independency, we can write little with any preciſion, becauſe it is 
yt a myſtery to all but the members, and even of them (ſuch are its 
atricacies and checks) few or none know it perfectly. All we know for 
trtain is, that like Genoa, the b r is ariſtocratic, and that the 
whility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in the whole to 2,500, 
exch od whom, when 25 years of age, has a right to be a member of the 
tuncil, Theſe elect a doge or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiar manner by 
killot, which is managed by gold and filver balls, e doge is inveſt 

nich great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but has very 
ile power, and is ſhut up in the city as a priſoner, The government 
ud laws are managed by five different councils of the nobles. 

As every Venetian of a noble family is himſelf noble, great numbers 
of them go about the ſtreets begging, and ee a ſilver or tin 
jon, to ſtrangers, to receive their alms, All the orders are dreſt in black 
gowns, large wigs and caps, which they hold in their hands. The cere- 
dony of the doge*s marrying the Adriatic once a year, by dropping into 
taring, from his bucentaur or fate barge, attended by thoſe of all the © 
bility, is the moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for 
mapnificence to a lord mayor's ſhew. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid 
amount to 200,000. The grandeur and convenience of the city, par- 
teularly the um palaces, the treaſury and the arſenal, are beyond 
epreſion, Over the ſeveral canals of Venice, are laid near 500 bridges, 
fie greateſt part of which are ſtone, The Venetians ſtill have ſome manu. 
fattures in ſcarlet cloth, gold andfilyer ſtuffs, and above all, finelooking- 
tales, all which bring in a conſiderable revenge to the owners ; that 

the ſtate annually is ſaid to amount to $8,000,000 of Italian ducats, 
fich valued at twenty-pence of our money. Out of this are defrayed the 
Fperces of the (tate and the pay of the army, which in time of peace 
= of 16,009 regular troops (always commanded by a foreign general) 
lo, ooo militia, They keep up a ſmall flaet for curbing the inſolen- 
i of the puatical ſtatgs of Barbary, and they have among them ſeveral 
orders 
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1 kuighthood, the chief of which we, thoſe of the poldey fr, 


from its badge, which is conferred op on the 6rlf gu 
E. : * N Y | © meth of bo 
In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patriarch e 
rity of one reaches overall the provinces; bur Nee of them have ml 
power; and both of them are choſen by the fene; and all be 
even the Mahometan and Pagan, excepting Proteſtan im, an 


N 0 


hy "The Venetians live in the perpetual. extremes of the mot iyfame 


zemſelves to the former, during the carnival, which is chiefly Reld'in $ 
Marc's place, where ſometimes 15,000 people aſſemble,” * 

The 1 0 of TUSCANY 18 ole Which is no poſſeſt 
by a younger branch. of the houſe of Auſtria, after being Jong held by1 
illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all 
is valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature, and the wn 
eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſcplprore. It is thought to contain abo 

o, oo inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the 1250 duke's palzct 
2 been often deſcribed, but all deſcription falls ſhort of theirtonten 
ſo that in every reſpect it is reckoned, after Rome, the ſechad ity 
Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in ul 
thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in female beauty and proportion, ſand 
in a room called the Tribunal. The inſcription on its baſe mentions 
being made by Cleomenes, an Athenian, the ſon of Apollodorus. It 
of white marble, and ſurrounded by other maſter- pieces of ſculpty 
ſome of which are ſaid to be the Sek of Praxiteles, and other Gree 
maſters. Every corner of this beautiful city, which ſtands between mont 
tains covered with olive trees, vinyards, and delightful villas, and divid 
ed by the Arno, 1s full of wonders in the arts of painting, ſtatuary, a 

chitecture. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an archbiſhop 
ſee, and a univerſity, The inhabitants: boaſt of the improvements the 
have made in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academis del 
Cruſca; and ſeveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at Florene 
Though the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gent 
drive a retail trade in wine, which they ſell from their cellar window 
and ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a ſign where it ma 
be bought. They deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and filyer ſtuf 
Since: the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, b to the preſet 
emperor, to this duchy a great reformation has been introduced, bot 
into the government and manufactures, to the great benefit of the nance 
It is thouglit that the great duchy of Tuſcany could bring to the hel 
upon occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and that its preſent. revenues al 
above 500,000 l. a #: The other principal towns of Tuſcany, 


ns, or the moſt ridiculous devotion. © Pries and nuns thank 


Piſa, Leghorn, and Henna; the firſt and laſt are much decayed. 

The inhabitants LUCCA, which is a ſmall free commonwealtl 
lying on the Taſcan fea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſ indu 
trious of all the Italians. They have improved their country into a beat 
tiful garden, ſo that though they do not exceed 120,000, their aut 


revenue amounts to 80,0001, ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, whic 


contains about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wine 
and fruits, eſpecially olives. This republic is under the protection 
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e eooblic of St. MARINO is here mentioned as a- geographical} 
1 i hg territories conſiſt of a high; craggy mountain, with a few” 
> nos ut the bottom; and the inhabitants boaſt of having preferred 


r liberties, as a fepubBic, for 1300 year. It is under the protection 
ge pope ; and the inoffen ſive manners of the inhabitants, who are not 
Gre 5000 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved 
It conſtitution. $ 1 | * * | 

and city of PARMA, together with the duchies of Pla- 
uaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy 
Fit extent. The foil of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce 
be richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain conhderably manufactutes 
Falk. It is the ſeat of a biſhop's ſee, and an univerkity ; and ſome of 
> nagnilicent churches are painted by the famous Qoreggio. The pre- 
bat duke of Parma, is a prince of the houſe of Bourban, and ſon to Don 
Filip the king of Spain's younger brother. This country was lat ly the 
bat of 2 bloody war between the Auſtrians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans., 
The cities of Parma and Placentia are enriched with magnificent build- 
15, but his catholic majeſty, on his. acceſſion to the throne of Naples 
«(ad to have carried with him thither, the moſt remarkable pictures, an 
yoreable curioſities. The duke's court is thought tp be the politeſt of 
yin Italy, and it is aid that his revenues exceed 100,0001. ſterling 4 
er, a ſum which I am apt to think is exaggerated. The city of Parma 


C 


lad to contain 50,000 inhabitants. 


MANTUA, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,000 
uns a year, is now much decayed. The government of it is annexed 
pthat of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, The capi- 
fl is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 16,000 
kbabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country. 


The duchy of MODENA (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed by its own 
luke, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwick 
leſcended, The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, which are 
ratful, The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and 


- 


renc $2 vaſal of the empire. His dominions, however, are far from bein 
gent. turiſhing, though very improveable, they having been alternately waſte 
dow lf the late belligerent powers in Italy. We 8 

t ma 


Tie ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which contains Rome, formerly 
de capital of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad effects 
of i tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the 
ughelt perfection. Thoſe ſpots, which under the maſters of the world, 
rere formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magni- 

t villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art and nature could 
Foduce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and. quag- 
ures; and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million 
i inhabitants, affords; at preſent a miſerable ſubſiſtence to about 500. 
Notwithſtanding this, the pope is a conſiderable temporal prince, and 

ſuppoſe that his annual revenues amount to above a million ſterling, 
adh ſome authors calculate them to be much higher. When we ſpeak 
Mpuatively, the ſum of a million ſterling- is too high a revenue to arife 
his territorial poſſeſſions ; his accidental income, which formerly 
fxceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed by the ſuppreſſion of the order of 

Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſupplies, and the meaſures taken by 
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© he popich powers, for preventin eccleſialtical.ifues of m, 


Which the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe to preſcribe. Son 


government, which is veſted in proud lazy ecclefiaſtics. Their indatencs 


one general remark on Italy, which is, that the poverty and ſloth of the 


ſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces he governs by legates an 
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ing the 
00 Nome. According to belt and lateſt accounts, the 
: wroviſions and lodgings, 0 foreigners, who ſpend —_ — 
| Edt his dominions, form now the greateſt part of his Neiden, 
 egvenues. From what has happened. within th ears paſt, there 
xaſon to believe that the pope's territories will be reduced to the lin: 


= WALTY have aimed at the improvement of their territories, but thei 
ours have had no great Gt. The diſcouragement of induf 
and agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in the conſſitution of the par 


and the fanaticiſm of their worſhip, infe& their inferiors, who-preſe 
begging, and N n ſtrangers, to induſtry and agriculture, ef 

cially as they muſt hold their properties by the precarious tenture of the 
will of their ſuperiors. In ſhort, the bah of many parts of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate muſt periſh thro their ſloth, did not the ferti ity of thei 
ſoit ſpontaneouſly afford them ſubſiſtence. I am here, however to malt 


lower ranks do not take their riſe from their natural diſpoſitions. 
This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The Italian 
inces affected to be the patrons, of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 
each vied with the other to make his court the repoſitory of taſte and may: 
nificence. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money upon 
of public utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, or releaving the want 
of their ſubjects, and its miſerable effects are ſeen in many parts of Italy, 
The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the papal dominions, are iner 
eſſible, and partly account for the miſery of the ſubjects. This cenſure, 
wever, admits exceptions, eyen in a manner at the gates of Rome. 
Modern Rome contains within its circuit, a vaſt number of parc 
and vineyards. I have already touched upon its curiofities and antiqui- 
ties. It ſtands upon the Tyber, an iĩnconſiderable river, when compared 
to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, barges and lighters. The 
caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be found to be 4 
place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtanding 
upon the ruins of ancient Rome lies much higher, ſo that it is difficultto 
diſtinguiſn the ſeven hills on which it was originally built, When ve 
confider Rome, as it now ſtands, there is the geſt reaſon. to believe 
that it exceeds ancient Rome itſelf, in the magnificence of its ſtructures; 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in compe- 
tition with St. Peter's church, and perhaps many other churches in Rome, 
exceed in beauty of architecture, and value of materials, utenſils and fur- 
niture, her ancient temples; though it muſt be acknowledged that the 
Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitants of Rome 
in 1714, amounted ta, 43,000, If we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling 
is much encreaſed ſine that time, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them ta 
be diminiſhed at preſent. a 
There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal 
Rome. Like other princes, he has his guards, or fbirri, w o take care o 
the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical ud 
civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the in, 
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vice-legates. He monopolizes all the corn in his territories, an 4 
the 


ways a ſufficient number of t#oops on foot, under proper officers, 
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grovigees in awe. Clement XIV. wiſely diſelaimed all inten- 
A of any 8 neighbouring —— but thoſe of prayers 


yo . 
0 ons. -A . | —_— . A 
ue ander the hed of religion, mentioned the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
gent of the papacy» . 3 42085: e e 
4; to the rota, and other ſubordinated chambers of this complicated 
jnſdi8tion, they are too numerous to be even named, and do not fall 

under my plan. Under a govetnment ſo conſtituted, it cannot 

poſed that the commercial exports: of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate are of 

value. | - wr" 
Or Rome, — ital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt con- 
Wlennlle city in the ical , and an exception to the indolence 
Aiuother inhabitants, 9 —— a legate a — who 
1 a cardinal, and c every three years. e people here 
. — and comfortably, than the other ſubjects of the pope g 
ul perhaps their diſtance from — which is 165 miles north-weſt, 
u contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate contains 
nary towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now — the 
ul ſtriking veſtiges of their flouriſhing ſtate about the beginning of the 
i66 century; but they are at preſent little better than deſolate, though 
ere and there, a luxurious magnificent church and convent may be found, 
nick is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighbouring peaſants, 


The ner of Ferrara, Ravenna, Riuint, UzBixo, (the 
utivecity of the celebrated painter Raphael) Ancona, and many other 
lues, and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in 
their ruins and ancient hiſtory. LoxtTTo, on the other hand, an ob- 
dure pot, never thought or heard of, in times of antiquity, is now the 
Aniration of the world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious 
iert to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſly - 
Een by the Romiſh clergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin 

ay is ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried tither through the 
ur by angels, attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch 
u that all the trees, on the arrival of the facred manſion, bowed with the 
pofoundeſt reverence ; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the 
mteriats of this houſe, from being carried to other places, and expoſed 
prelicks to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the Virgin Mary, 
adof the divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a ſmall apartment, ſepa- 
med from the others by a fiver baluſtrade, which has a gate of the ſame 
metal, It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings, and jewels, 
emeralds, pearls, and rubies, wherewith this image is loaded, and the 
eels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every fide, are equally en- 
iced which the moſt precious diamonds. To the ſuperſtition of Roman 
auolic princes, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure. It has been 
ater of ſurprize, that no attempt has yet been made by the Furks upon 

, eſpicially as it is badly forfkted, and ftandFnear the fea. | 


The king of Nar Its and S1c1LY, or, as he is more properly called, 
tte king of the Two Sicilies, (the name of Sicily being commor to both) 
poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com- 
prehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna 
brecia, and the iſland of Sicily, They are bounded on all fides by the 

editerranean and the Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Naples 
teminates on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The air is hot, and its ſoil fruitful | 
Exrery thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino Greco, ard 
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- Lachrym& Chriſti, are excellent. The eityof Naples its capital, 
s extrentely (ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion of ant and vie) 
and its neighbourhood, would be one of the nioft delighthilplicesin 
pe ko live in, were it not for their vicinity to'the/Voloago of Neft 
which ſometimes threatens the city. with deſtruction, andthe ſoil he; 
Pefered with inſects and reptiles, ſome of which are-venomons, (+ |, 
bo above two: thirds of the property of the kingdom ue in 
ads of che eccleflaſtics, the proteſtants live here with grent fherdt 
and though his Neupolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every peur 
palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pon 
2 8 inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples. The preſent reyeh 


t king, amount to 750, o00 l. ſterling a year, but it id tt 
1 by the — eſtabliſned 2 rien 0 
f the bouſe of Bourbon, of ahridging the influence and revenues df t 
clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual income will conſiderubly enctet 
- mtfthon ſterling. He has 'a numerous but poor nobility, conſiſting 
princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and other high ſounding'tidlew; and his ca 
tal, by far the moſt populous in Italy, contains, at leaſt, 300000 in 
bitants. Through every ſpot of this kingdom the traveller may be f 
to tread on claſſic ground, and no country preſents the eye with int 
beautiful proſpects. 5 N | | t N 
The iſland of 81011 Y, once the granary of the world for corn; f 
continues to ſupply Naples, and other. parts, with that cummodity, b 
its eultivation, and conſequently fertility, is greatly diminiſhed. Its veg 
table, mineral, and animal productions, ate pretty much the ſume w. 
thoſe of Italy. Palermo, its capital, is faid to contain 120,000'inhal 
tants, and both that city and Meſſina, carry on a briſk trade. 
The iſland of SAR DIN IA, which gave a foyal title to the duke 
Savoy, lies about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn. Its capital, Cagliari, is: 
univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of the viceroy. It is thougl 
that his Sardinian majeity's revenues, from this iſland, do not exce 
5000 l. ſterling a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and! 
a coral fiſhery. Its air is bad front its marſhes and moraſſes. It was fo 
merly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it 
given to the emperor, and in 1719 to the houſe of Savoy. 


The iſtand of Coxs ie lies oppoſite the Genoſe continent, betwer 
the gulph of Genoa, and the iſland of Sardinia, and is better known b 

the noble ſtand which the inhabitants have made of late under gener 
Paoli, for their N againſt their Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards th 

French arms, than from any advantages they enjoy, from nature « 
tuation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, wine, figs 
almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits, It has alſo ſome cattle anc 
horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by the ſea and rivers, with 6 
The inhabitants are {aid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the capital, is 
place of ſome ſtrength, but other towns of the iſland, that were in pol 
' 4eflion-of the malcontents, appear to have been poorly fortified. 


CarreEa, Ischl, and other iſlands, on the coaſts of Naples · and Italy 
have nothing to dittinguiſh them, but the ruins of their antiquities, anc 
their being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. 


I ſhall here mention the iſle of MaLTa, though it is not properl) 


ranked with the Italian iſlands, It was formerly called Melita, and 
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„Ain 1c dep; E. long. and 45 deg. N. lat. Ho miles ſouth of Cape 
220 Aae, ad gs pat (Nr 20 miles long, aud 12 brond. 
bar is clear, but exceſſively hot: the whole iſland ſeems to be à Wkire 
ack covered with a thin ſurface of edrth, whichuis however amazingly - 

(ive of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden ſtuff of all kinds. 
ind, or rather rock, was given to the knigtits of St. John of Jeru- 
en in 15 30, by the emperor: Charles V. when the Turks drove them 
atof Rhodes, and they are now known by the diſtinction of the nights 
Ma. They are under vows. of celibacy add chaſtity, but they Rep 
* ſo mer much better than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions 
+ ihe Roman-catholic countries on the continent, and are under the gu- 
vnment of a grand maſter, who is elected for life. They are conſi dere 
{the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks on that ſide. They 
ver croſſes of a particular form, and they never have degeneratedi fm 
te military glory of their predeceſſors. They are generally of tivblefa- 
wile, and are ranked according to their natiens. Net only their chief 
wn Valetta or Malta, and its harbour, but theif whole land is 0 well 
bnifed as to be deemed impregnable by the ĩnſidells. 
flisrotx. ] Italy was probably firſt-peopled from Greece, as we have 
nentioned in the introduction, towhich we refer the feader, for the ancient 
kitory of this country, Which, for many ages, gave law to the tien lenuun 
world under the Romans. The ſucceſſörs of Charlemagne claimed, and 
fir ome time poſſeſſed” the ſovereignty of Italy, but heir civil wars at 
home, ſoon gave an opportunity to their governors, to either aſſume or 
picchaſe the ſovereignty of the ſeveral ſtates over wWhieh they preſided- 

Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the hurts of Madrienne. 
the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father (as I have 
ready obſerved) became king of Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple 
aliance'concluded in 1718 *; | 1 = 913 - 
The Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went'through ſeveral hands; 
the Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galleazzos, and the Sforzas, but fell 
i lat into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the Per 1525, whb 
eve it to his ſon Philip II. king of Spain. It temazned ith that xy 
til the French were ben out of Italy, in 17065 by the nnpertalifts. 
ITdeſe were diſſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743; but by the emp ror's  ceflidn'of 
Naples and Sicily, to the preſent king of Spain, it fturned to che Houſe 
of Aultria, who governs it by a viceroy. OE Nm ot, 0 

The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gonzaga, 
moadhering to France, the territory was forfeited as a fief of the empire, 
o the houſe of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke dying with- 
out male iſſue; but Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it in 1748, and made 
part of the duchy of Parma. | 


The firſt duke of Parma was natural ſon to Pope Paul III. the duchy 
laing been annexed to the holy ſee in 1545, by pope Julius II. The 


or Atnadee, king of Sardinia, was born in 1726, ſucceeded his father Charles 
Emanuel in 1773. He married Mary Antony Ferd nand, daughter of Phil p V. king 
of pain, born in 17:9; by whom he hath iſſue, | | 
I, Charles Emanuel Ferdinand Maria, prince royal, and duke of Savoy, born in 1781. 
2. Vitor Emanuel Caj-tan, duke d' Aoſt. born in 9 g. | 

3. Maur'c- Joſeph Maria, duke of Montferrat, born in 1762. 

4 Charl s joſeph, duke of Geneva, born in 1765. 

5, Joſeph Zcnoit, count de Maurienng, born in 1506. and four daughters. 
deſcen- 
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deſcendants of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late:queen-dows, 
of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duct 
and his nephew now holds it with the duchy of Placentia. 
The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power; 

Europe. In 1193, they eonquered Conſtantinople itſelf,” and held ” 
ſome time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and 
They were more than once brought to the brink of deftruftion, by ü 

3 formed againſt them, among the other powers of Run 
eſpecially by the league of — in 1509 but were as often-ſaved} 
the diſunion of the confederates. The R a paſſage to India, 
the cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs,-as it k; 
them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their oil 
valuable eſſions on the continent, and ſo late as the year 1715, t 
The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of the Mediterranes 
ſea, =_ — 8 -FY _ — never able to maintain thei 
own in ncy ind, bei n rotected, and ſometime 
ſubjected by the French and im Ae . Their doge, or firſt magi 

is crowned king of Corſica, though, it Joon. nee PONY y what 

title, and not being able to enforce their claim by the fold it 
to the French, who ſubdued the inhabitants after a brave reſiſtance. The 
ſucceſsful effort made by the Genoeſe in driving the victorious Auſtrian 
out of their * = during the war which was terminated by the peaceof 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, has few — in hiſtory, and ſerves toſhew 
the effects of deſpair under oppreſſion. At, preſent they are poſſeſſed of 
revenue barely ſufficient to preſerve the appearance of a 55 ſtate. 

The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the „ 
who governed it by deputies, to the year 1240, when the famous diſtine- 
tions of the Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the Gi. 
bellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took place. The pop 
then perſuaded the imperial governments in Tuſcany, to put themlelyes 
under the protection of the church, but the Florentines, in a ſhort time, 
formed themſelves into a free common-wealth, and bravely defended their 
liberties. againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt their free · 
dom, and the family of Medici, long before they were declared either 
inces or dukes, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and privi- 
= of the people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt. The Medici, particularly Colmo, 
who was deſervedly called the father of his country, Leing in the ſecret, 
thared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt-India trade, 
before the diſcoveries made by the Portugueze. His revenue, in teady 
money, which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled 
his ſucceſſors to riſe to ſovereign power, and pope Pius * one of 
his deſcendents Coſmo (the great patron of the arts) the title of great duke 
of Tuſcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gaſton 
de Medicis in 1737, without iſſue. The great duchy was then claimed 
by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, and given to hus ſon- 
in law, the duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the duch) of 
Lorrain, which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond fon, 
brother to the preſent emperor, is now grand duke, and Tuſcany aſſumes 
a new face. — ai which belongs to him, caries on à great my 
and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed on the Tut- 
can coaſts to prevent the depredations of the infdels. No I 
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ty has undergone greater viciſſitudes of goverũment than Naple; 
* — * — of the natives, which — 
rotated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns cohquered” 
The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens,” and by their” 
ons with the Greeks eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe 
qhnged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt roſpedctable monarchy flou-* 
Jin arts and arms. About the year 1166, the popes being then all 
fal-in-Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceflion-of Pancred's - 
ud Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the French; 
the houſe of Anjou, jth ame piterruptiogs and tragical revolutiohs 
{till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then annexe 
de vn 0 8 al "72 nnen nl; it $3:i4S$»%4 . * 
Ws en ef the Spaniards was ſo oppreſſive, that it gave riſe 
& famous revolt, headed by Maſſaniello, 2 JOE, without 
x ſtockings. His ſycceſs was fo, ſurpriſing, that he obliged the 
ty Spaniards to aboliſi the"opprefſive taxes, and to confirm the 
nes of the people. Before cheſs could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, 
med delirious, through his continual agitations of body and mind, 
vas put to death at the head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily con- 
Ixiththe Spaniards till the year 1706, when the archduke Charles, 
mrds emperor, 'todk" pbſſefſion of the king om. By virbue of various 
5, which had introduced Don Carlos, the king'of Spain's ſon, to 
vſeſon of Parma and 1 A pew broke out in 1733, 
keen the houſes of Auftria and Bourbon, a ut the poſſeſſion of Na- 


nd Don Carlos was received into the capital, where he was pro- 


any, wed king of both Sicilies ; this was followed” by à very bloody cams 
inc- Þ, but the farther effuſion of blood was ſto t by à Peace between | 
hs wee and the emperor, to . which: the courts of Madrid and Naples at g | 


— but afterwards acceded in 1736, and Don Carlos remained ; | 
go Naples. an Ao x 

jon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 1759, it being found; by 
uhettion of phyſicians, and other trials, that his eldeſt ſon was 24 


re · *r incapacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown of Naples to his 
her on, Ferdinand IV. 2 Jately er an nen of Auſtria“. 
IVI- lle hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſelf. 
mo, nolt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the famous 
2 @, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, 


Mequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the famous pope Gre- 


ady VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo well known by the 
— Hildebrand.) The ignorance of the laity, and the other cauſes. | 
2 erated to the aggrandiſement of the papacy, previous to the refor- = 
. In, have heen already mentioned. Even fince that æra the ſtate of 
- MF has been ſuch, that the popes have had more than once great 


Erin its public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry of 
A | princes, who ſeem now to be recovering from their religious 


xr e papal power isevidently nowat a low ebb. The order of Jeſuits,” 
7 not improperly called its Janiſſaries, has been exterminated out 
1. ace, Spain, Naples, and Portugal; and is but juſt tolerated in 


w . 


a Fw ä — — — 
— — 


aan IV. king of the Two Sicilles. third ſon of the preſent king of Spain, wag 
1151, end married 1968, to the archduc heſs Maria-Caroline-Louiſa, ſiſter to the 
Cermauy, born in 1752 ; by * he hath iſſue, one ſon and two daughters 


other. 
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_ "other popiſh countries. The pope himſelf is treated R 
princes, with very little more ceremony than is due N <a 


_ preſent century, were immenſe, and to the reducin his bolin 
EI . = 


the Black Sea are Za Taurica e Kaffa 


N * *. 
* JF 


e, and poſſeſſed of a temporal principality. ' This humiliation, i 
reaſonable. to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the hol 
of all its foreign emoluments, which even, ſince the beginnin _ 
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The Grand Signior's Dominions are divided int 


"TURKEY un E UROPE. 
N TURKEY m ASIA, _ 
3. TURKEY in AFRICA. 
TURKEY 1» EUROPE. 


$1TUAT1ON AND EXTENT. 
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| 1000 N , 17 and 40 n te- 

Breadth p þ devine; 36 and 49 = ran 
| Ruſſia, Polan and Sclavonia, 
BounDARIES.] TS 1. north; by Circafſia, the Black Sea, the Þ 
pontis, Helleſpont, and Archipelago, on the eaſt : by the Medite 
on the ſouth ; by the ſame ſea, and the Wen and Auſtrian territe 
on the weſt. 
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þleſpont Thrace — * L. its E. Le abs 
Comet 
3 mount Rhodope 
x Argentum, the north Theſſaly, now Jana 1 
m of the e 8 
Greece — Achaia Gabe, [ons * 
54 n Thebes 
| e, 
ſ Epirus 3 {Chimera 
Ni the Adriatic ſea or 1, - Durazzo 2 
Guph of Venice, the Albanea— — . 
nent [llyricum 1 D 1 tx 2 2 5 
| | | Narenza 
LRaguſa republic * Raguſa. | 
ſ Corinthia — ] Corinth L 
| Argos | Argos 
2 Napoli de Roma- 
F nia n 
Sparta. — . now 
| 2 river B, on the 
river Eurotus 
L Morea, 1h! whe Olympis, where the | | Olympia, or- Lon- 
tent Peloponneſus, be- | P 
ug the South diviſton of \ Games were held þ ginica, on the ri | 
lrerce, . [ X ver N 
| | | 
| Corn „ 
| ] 
Elie 9 — Patras 5 23 
11 Elis, or Belvidere, x 
| on the river Pe- 
neus. 


Sou, alk, Sr AsoRs, 
bitants of Turkey, 
l, though unimproved, 


{ly 0us, and friendly t 
ot 

ag neighbouring Bea 

urkiſh manner of 


AND WATER. ] Nature has laviſhed upon the 


all her. bleſſings in thoſe four particulars. 
luxuriant beyond deſcription. 


is 
he imagination; unleſs 


The 
The air is 
when it is Corrupted - 


nies, or through the indolence or uncleanneſs. 
12 The ſeaſons are here regular, and 
K k 2 
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| 2 * and have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of anti | 


* 
1 
— 


he Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the puri 9 
neſs of the EF Fiel chats ominions, : ne purity and who 
MouxrAixs. ] eſe are the moſt celebrated of any i 
and at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful. Mount A. 
ninſula, running into A Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus 
celebrated in Grecian fahles, ſeparate iteffaly from Epirus. Parnafſur 
ſo famoys for being. confecrated” to the Muſes, is well known. Mount 
Haemus is likewiſr often mentioned by the, poets ;- but moſt of the othe 
mountains have changed their names, witneſs the mountains Suha Wis 
toſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated 
mountains above mentioned, have had modern names impoſed upon them 
by the barbarians in their neighbourhood, \ 
Seas.] The Euxine, or Rack Sea; the Palus Mzotis,. or Sea of 
Aſoph; dhe ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Afia ; the Ar 
chipelago; the Ionian ſea, and the Levant, avel 2 mikity evidences that 
Turkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople ſtand 
of all other countries had the beſt claim to he miſtreſs of the world. 
STRAITS.] Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, are joined to the 
fea Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as well as ancient hiſtory, 
Rivers] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
Don, are the beſt known rivers in this country, though many others hay 
been celebrated by poets and hiſtorians,  . 
Laxes.]' Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor ate they mentione 
with any great applauſe, either by the ancients or moderna. The Lay 
di Scutari lies in Albania. It communicates with the Lago di Plave 
and the * di Holtz. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies, and 
ravenous birds, lies in the Morea ; and. Peneus, from its qualities, f 
thought to be the-lake from which the Styx; conceived by the ancients tt 
be the paſſage into hell, iſſues. | N 
METALS AND MINERALS.] Turkey in Europe contains a variety « 
all ſorts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. 
VEGETABLES AND. PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe are excellent all over th 
European Turkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree of in 
duſtry. Beſides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this count 
produces in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrc 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almond 
olives and cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in other part 
of · Europe, are produced here, , n 3:58:00 
AniMaLls.] The Theſſalian, or Turkiſh horſes, are excellent bot 
for their beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are larger, eſpecially 
Greece. The goats are a'moſt valuable part of the animal creation to tl 
inhabitants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh. II 
large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Babadagi, furniſh ti 
beſt feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh and FTartar archers, and they ſe 
- at'an-uncommion price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece, as are 
other kinds of fowls and quadrupeds, all over Turkey in Europe, «bi 
the Turks and Mahometans in general are not very fond of animal food 
Ax TIGI IES AND CURIOSITIES, * Almoſt epi fr bes round 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, F every river, and every fountat 
in Greece, preſents the traveller with tlie ruins of a celebrated antiquity 
On the Iſthmus of Corinth, the ruin of Neptune's temple, and the tht 
atre, where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are Rill viſible, Athen 


. 
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J contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruitful ſource 
de moſt-magnificent-and celebrated antiquities in the world, and to 
werlatize them would be endleſs. I cannot, however, omit mention- 
ebe temple of Minerra, thought by:fome'to be the ſineſt extant. The 
wple of the eight winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are ſtill en- 
The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are ſtill viſible 
bali, on the ſouth ſide of maunt Parmaſſus, and the marble ſteps that 


hamous Cave of Trophonius is fill a natural curiofity in Livadia, the 


NMotia. | 

(irtss.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated 
* fide of we Bofphorus. It was ball upon the ruins of the 
jeat Byrantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, as a 
inviting ſituation than Rome, for che feat of empire. It became 


ure rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well as the 
| beautiful city in Europe, and the only one during the Gothic ages, 
mich there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners and 
While it remained in the ee of the Greek emperors, it was 
mly mart in Europe, for the commodities of the Eatt-Indies. It 
ned alſo great advantagesfromits being the rendezvous of the cruſaders, 
being then in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in 
wes of the cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment, ** O what 
nf city is Conſtantiople, (exclaims one when he firſt beheld it) and 
beautiful! how many monaſteries are there in it, and how many 
es built with wonderful art; how many manufactures are there in 
* city amazing to behold ! It would be aſtoniſhing to relate how it 
ads with all good things, with gold, filver, and ſtuffs of various 
kb; for every hour ſhips arrive in the port with all things neceſſary for 


hu, by way of eminence. The proſpect from it is noble. It 
ad with antiquities. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian 
wad, is thought in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architeQure 
leer s at Rome, The city itſelf is built in a triangular form, with 
*raplio ſtanding on a point of one of the angles, from whence there is 
Juſpett of the delightful coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be 
Wed, Both the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople have 
dyreatlyexaggerated by credulous travellers. The beſt authors think 
does not contain above 800, ooo inhabitants, three-fourths of whom 


im ſuppoſe the inhabitants not to exceed 600,000. 

h the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learn« 

military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, theſe 
heads depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, ſhall 

Kitoned under Turkey in Aſia, | fe 


quit 

the the 

Athen 
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ls the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the de- 


ſe of man.“ Conſtantinople is even at this day one of the fineſt 
ks in the world by its ſituation and its port. It is frequently called 


f 


end to a pleaſant running water, ſuppoſed to be the renowned Caſta- 
kn ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the rock, are fill difcernible. 


adto be Greeks and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. 
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'- _ ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EURO 
| | bdiing Part of Ancient Ganzes. 


1 Shall mention thoſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſuch readers 
: re with ancient hiſtory, of which they make ſo diſtingy 
8 A b A . IT | a K ve . E 
NEGROPONT, the ancient Eubcea, ſtretches fromthe be 
the north weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Liv It 
miles long, and 25 broad. Here the Turkiſh gallies lie, The tic 
its coaſt are irregular; and the iſland itſelf a in corn, wine, and 


LEMNOs, lies on the north part of the Egean ſea or Archipe 
and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. Though it 

— aAuces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its mineral e 
_ ſometimes called terra Lemnia or figillgia, becauſe it is ſealed up b 
Turks, who receive therefrom a 2 revenue. - 


TENEDOS, is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old 1 
and its being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greek 
tired and left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity, t 


SCYROS, is about 60 miles in circumference, and is remar 
chiefly for the remains of antiquity which it contains. | 


LESBOS, or MYTELINE, is about 60 miles long, and is famo 
the number of philoſophers and poets it produced, The itants 
formerly noted for their prodigality. oy : 


SCIO, or CHIOS, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, 
about 100 miles in circumference, This iſland, though rocky and u 
tainous, produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100 
Greeks, 10,000 Turks, and above 3,000 Latins, The inhabitants 
manufactures of filk, velvet, gold, and filver-ſtuffs. The iſland lik 
produces. oil and filk, and the lentiſk-tree, or maſtie, from whi 
overnment draws its chief revenue. The women of this, and alm 
the other Greek iſlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their he 
and their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmett 
painters and ftatuaries,, They are not however, renowned for thei 
deſty and virtue; and even the Greek nuns are ſaid to be layult of 
favours. Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the 
bitants recken Homer and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, which the 
Homer's School. The Greeks pay a capitation tax for the-exerc 
their religion and laws; the rate of the higheſt rank is ten crowns a 
the ſecond three, and the meaneſt two ang a half, yearly.. 


. SAMOS lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer 
about ſeven miles from the continent. It is 30 miles long, and 151 

+ This ifland gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek G 
tians, who are well treated by the Turks, their maſters, The muſe 

Samian wine is in high requeſt; and the iſland, beſides, produces 

hich they fell to the French; oil, pomegranates, and filk.” This 

i io ppoſed to have been the native country of Juno; and ſome tra 


. 


& fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant. 


To the ſouth of Samos lies PATMOS, about 20 miles in circum- 
kence, but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather 


bit that the ruins of her temple, and of the ancient city Samos, are 


þ have written the Apocalypſe. J 


dem, which lies ſouth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt 
gidway between the continents of Aſia and Europe. Though Delos 1s 
above fix miles in circumference, it is one of the moſt celebrated of 
ll the Grecian iſlands, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 
te magnificent ruins of whoſe temples are ſtill viſible, This iſland is 
Shot deſtitute of inhabitants. | | 


PAROS lies between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos, Like all the 
ther Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ruins of 
iiquity ; but is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
zudle. | . 


CERIGO, or CYTHEREA, lies ſouth-eaft of the Morea, and 
zabout 50 miles in circumference, F rocky and mountainous, and 
defy remarkable for being the favourite reſidence of Venus. 


SANTORIN, is one of the moſt ſouthermaſt iſlands in the Archipe- 
kn, and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Though 
tningly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the 
wlabitants, who are about 10,000, it produces barley and wine, with 
me wheat. One third of the eople are of the Latin church, and ſub- 
bt to a popiſh biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name 
um the bottom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of its birth, there 


kn: and boilings of the ſea for ſeveral days, ſo that when it aroſe out of 
ſe ſea it was a mere volcano, but the burnings ſoon ceaſed. It is about 
x0 feet above the ſea, and at the time of its tirſt emerging it was about 
Inile broad and five miles in circumference, but it has ſince increaſed. 
eral other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the 
Ke original, but the ſea in their neighbourhood. is fo deep as not to be 


The famous iſland of RHODES is ſituated about 20 miles ſouth- 
ſel of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 50 miles long, and 2g 
mad, This iſland abounds in wine, and many of the neceſfaries of 


77. The Coloſſus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth of its 

ur, and was fifty fathoms wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the 
knders of the world; one foot being placed on each fide of zhe harbour, 
bips paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a light- houſe for 


are this image was dedicated, and its height was about 135 feet. 
de inhabitants of this iſland were erly matters of the ſea ; and the 
an law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 
Wilts of St. Joha of JO after lofing Paleſtine, took this = 
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kt aniſland. It has, however, a convenient haven; and the few Greek 
bb who are upon the iſland, ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed - 


The CYCLADES iſlands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief 


an earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thun- 


if, but the inhabitants import their corn from the neighbouring coun- 


de direction of mariners. The face of the Coloſſus repreſented the ſun, - 
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-from the Turks in 12 4 * 13 . | 
"IN in 1308, but loſt it to them in 1522, and | 


| » CANDIA, the ancient Crete, is ſtill renowned for its hu it 
for its being the birth place of Jupiter, the ſeut of b f 

Aud many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies ' between 
and 35 degrees af north latitude, being 200 miles lon and fixty bro | 
olt equally diftant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa. The famdus Mou 
Ida ſtands in the middle of the iſland, and is no better then a Varretiro:y 
and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. Some of the vallie 
df this Hand produce wine, fruits, and cotn ; all bf them remarkably « 
cellent in their kinds. The ſiege of Candia, the capital fr le ilfand 
In modern*tinies, was far more Wonderful And bloody than that of Tro 
The Turks inveſted it in the beginnitig of the year 2645; and its Venet 
garriſon, after bravely defending i f till the latter end of Septemby 
1669, made; at laſt, an honourable capitulation. | The ſiege coſt the Turk 


- N 
. 


180,000-men, and the Venefians 80, ooo. 


CYPRUS hies in the Leyant ſea, about zo miles diſtant from th 
_ *coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine: It is 155 miles long and 50 brbad, 40 
lies at almoſt an equal diftance from Europe and Africa.” It was former 
famous for the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs ; and during th 
me of the Cruſades, was a rich flouriſhing kingdom, inhabited Chir 
ſian : 115 18 eſpecially that 75 Crop 4 22 = | I. the cele 
rated Mount Olympus, is the mo atable and richeſt of all that gre 
in the Greek 1 Nicoſia 1 ney and the ſee of a Gree 
_ archbiſhbp.”* Famaguſta, its ancient capitaf, has à gDod harbour; ad th 
natural produce of the iſtand is fo rich, that man a tiatiohs bhi 
their account in 8 conſuls reſiding * it; but the oppreſſion! « 
the Turks have depopa. ated and impoveriſhed it to a rl py Uepre 
though the revenue they get from it does not exceed 1250l. a year, It 
female inhabitants do not degenerate from their anceſtors as'devdtees tl 
Venus; and Paphos, the ancient ſeat of age tb corruption, is ond 
of the dieiſions bf the iſland. Richard I. king df England, ſubdue 
yprus, on account of its king's treachery ; ant its royal title was trau 
rred to Guy Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem; from whence it paſſed to the 
Venetians, who ſtill hold that empty honouiur. 
The iflands in the Ionian ſea are SAPIENZA, STIVALI 
ZANTE; CEPHALONIA, SANTA MAURA, CORFU 
and others of ſmaller note, particularly 18 OLA DEL COMPARE 
which would not deſerve mention, had it not been the ancient Ithaca, the 
birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. © VE Se | 
- Thoſe iſlands in general are fruitful. Zante, belonging to the Vene 
tians, has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of con 
derable trade, eſpecially in fruits, Corfu, which is the capital of tha 
Hand, is a place of great ſtrength, and — likewiſe to the Venetian 
who concern themſelves very little about the welfare or government 0 
thoſe and other iſlands, ſo that the inhabitants, who are generally Greeks, 
hear a very indifferent character. 
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$ Aſia exceeds IN) and Africa in the extent of its territories, 


ir is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of 
dil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the era and balſamic qualities 
fits plants, ſpices, and gums ; the ſalu nity gf its drugs; the quantity, 
mier, beauty and value of its gems; the richneſs of its metals, and 
te bneneſs of its filks and cottons. It was in Aſia, according to the 
kcred records, that the Allwiſe Creator planted he Garden of Eden, in 
ict be formed the firſt man and firſt woman, from whom the race of 
nankind was to ſpring. Aſia became again the nurſery of the world after 
the deluge, whence the defcendants of oah diſperſe their various colo- 
wes into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Afia, that God placed 
kis once favourite people the Heb ews; whom he enlightened by reve- 
tons delivered by the prophets, and to whom be gaye the oracles of © 
rich, It was here that the great and merciful work of gor redemption 
ps accompliſhed by his divine Son ; and it was from hence that the light 
of kis glorious $0 I was carried with e ae into all che 
known nations by his 1 and followers, ere the firſt chriſtian . 
curches were founded, and the chriſtis faith miraculouſſy propagated 
ad watered with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It was in Aſia that 
the firſt edifices were reared, and the fipſt ex pires founded, while the other 
jars of the globe were inhabited gnly by wild animals. "Omall theſe 
kcounts, this quarter claims a ſuperigrity oyer the reſt; but it muſt be 
omed, that a great change hath happened in that part of it called Tur- 
key, which hath loſt muck of its ancient ſplendor, and from the moſt po- 
ey and beſt cultivated Tpat in Aſla 18 become a wild uncultivated 
elert, The other parts of Aha continue much in their former condition,” 
the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the inhabitants for 
ticirindolence, effeminacy and luxury. This effeminacy is chiefly owin 
bthe warmth of the climate, though in ſome meaſure heightened by 
fultom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are more or Teſs viſible. . 
u the ſeveral nations are ſeated nearer to or . farther from the north, . 
Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitude with us, are as brave 
lardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as any European nation. What is wanting | 
i the robuſt frame of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogul-Indians 
ad all the inhabitz nts of the more ſouthern regions, is in a great meaſure 
ade up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and-ingen uity in various 
kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt ſkilful mechanics have in vain 
* to imitate, p | 
is vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively governed in ancient ti 

dy the Aſſyrians, the 75 Sag the Perſians, — the Greeks; 4 
nenſe regions of India and China were little known to Alexander or the 
Fnquerors of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe em ires 
ben part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and afterwards, in the 
middle ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called, 
Mens, founded in Alia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive 


empire 
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empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when in iv 
height of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Tame. 
lane; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, took ſion of th 
middle regions of Aſia, which they {till enjoy. Beſides the countries 
poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Afia contains at preſent three pow. 
erful empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the 
lefſer kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia generally depend, The pre- 
vailing form of government in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute mc 
narchy. If any of them can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of liberty, i 
is the wandering-tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Afitie 
nations when the Dutch firſt came among them, could not conceive how 
it was-poſiible for any people to live under any other form of nt 
than that of a deſpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perk, 0 
Tartary, and part of India, profeſs Mahometiſm. The Perſian and In- 
dian Mabometans are of the ſect of Hali, and the others that of Omar z 
but both own Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their rule 
of faith and life. In the other parts'of Tartary, India, China, * 


and the Aſiatic iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolators. jews 
are to be found every where in Aſſa. Chriſtianity, though planted here 
_- with wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered an 
almoſt total eclipſe by the conqueſts of rhe Saracens, and afterwards 0 
the Turks. Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and fuffer- 
ings of popith miſfionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the molt diſtant 
ions, and among the groſſeſt idolaters , but their labours have hitherto 
failed of ſucceſs, owing, in a great meaſure, to the avarice and profligacy 
of the Europeans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth and a 
The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, the 
Turkiſh, the Ruſlan, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Ma- 
layan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are alle 
ſpoken upon the coafts of India and China. | | 
The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 180 degrees of cal 
52 and between the equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. |t 
is about 4340 miles in length, from the Dardanels on the weſt, to the 
eaſtern ſhore of. Tartary ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the 
moſt ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zen- 
bla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the welt it 1s 
ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant 
or Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the ſea of Marmara, 
the Boſphorus, the Black-Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it t 
be river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into the 
rozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, ® 
South Sea, which ſeparates it from America; and on the ſouth, by the 
Indian Ocean; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. Ihe principe 
regions which divide this country are as follow. 
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Nations. |Length. | Breddtb, | Chief cities fn, Ten! 
The z df theſe]: , 
fan | ares ar; valid 8 128660 1 1 
Mogulean - fon bir conqueſts 1. 
= (ependantſfar he en I 
China | 1440 | 1266 ' | 4320 8, T | 
MogaiEmp | 1500 \Delly | 37:65. E. Mah. & Peg 
India 1000 [Sian 19040 8. E. Pagans 
Perlia | o | 1100 flipahan © 2460 8. E, {Mabrmeians 
Part of 2640 8. E. IMahometans 
Arabia ; | | ws, | roy 
ria ö i —_. | 1866 S8. K. {Chritt, & Mah. 
[Holy Land | d Jerutaem | 1926 S. & brit. & Mah 
Natohs 7 Burſa orSmyro | 4440 5 E. {fwanromerantyst 
— ie 
Turcomania 0 [Erzerum | 24360 S. E. ſome few 
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All the iſlands of Aſia (except Cyprus, already deſcribed, in the 
belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaſtern Ocean, and th 
Indian Seas, of which the principal, where the Europeans trade o 
have ſettlements, are + | 8 . 


Iſlands. 

[ſhe Japaneſe iſles — 

lhe Ladroncs — 

Formola * — — 

The Philippines —— 5 

The Vo'vcea, pr Cloye iſles, [Vi 
e Banda, or Nutmeg iſles, L. 


\mboyna WISE | 


Trade alk belong to, 
Dutch by f —— 
Spain | 

China | 1 


Spain 
Dutch 3 
Dall | 
Dutch 7 1 
Dutck 1 
Dutch : 
All nations 


Englith and Dutch F}F 
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Celebes Molucea and 
Giloio, &c. Banda iſles 

c Borneo Borneo Caytongee 
ſhe Sunda 1 Ach n, Beucoolen 


(he Malve 
Bomb. — — — — 


T Krile iſles, and thoſe in the ſea of Kamichka, lately 


ov red by he Rufſians — ä 
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 SITPATION AND EXTENT. d 
, Miles. Degrees. | 
ength 1000 27 and 46 Eaſt langitude. 
Breadth 800 { between 28 and 45 Nabe — 
Bouxoartes,) PIO UNDED Þy the Black Sea and Circaſia, on 
nas the north; by Perſia, on the eaſt ; by Arabia and 
ea, 


ea, on the ſouth ; and by the Archipelago, the HeNeſpont, 
Eropoatis, which ſeparate it from Europe, 22 | 


bib. 


* 2 * ** 
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N Subdiviſions. 
1. Eyraco - Arabic or 


1 at Diarbec ar Meſo- 4 
e 1 — 
FR „ae or A 
The eaftern * Ne" 11 
| 4. * Turcomania or 4 
mepia 
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A Mengrelia and. Ima- “ 
- retta, and part of 
U Circaſſia 


1, Natolia Praper — 


5 Georgia, incluc including Jil 


Nele, orthe'} 2. Amas It; 
Leffer" A6, / 
on jhe welt, 3. Aladulia —— | 4 
4+ Caramania | — 4 8 Satalia Er: Terath, 
3 Aleppo, Antioch, Da, 
Baſ of che Le- Syria, wi with 58 maſcus, Tyre, 2 
a 8 e Holy Lan Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
and Jeruſalem. 


Movxraixs.] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as prophane writ- 

ings. The moſt remarkable are, Olympus ; Taurus hoy Anti-taurus; 
Caucaſus and Arrarat ; Lebanon; Hermon. 

Rivers.] The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which- are the 
Eoph rates, Tigris, Orontes, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, and Jordan, 

IR AND CLIMATE.} Though both are deli htful in the utmoſt dey 
gree, and — ſalubrious to the human aw | 51g yet ſuch is the 
— with which the Author of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that 
Turkey, both in Europe and Aſia, i 15 often Wadde the plague; a fights | 
ful ſcourge of manking, wherever it takes place, 4h here goubly deſtryc- 
tive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſoperſtitions be · 
lief in predeſtination, which prevents them from yſing precaution to debt 
themſelves againſt this calamity. 

So1L AND PRODUCE.] As this country contains the moſt fertile 
yinces of Afia, Ineed ſcarcely inſorm the reader that it produces all the 
luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundanee, notwithſtanding the indolence of 
its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, cof- 
fre, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and drugs, are natives 

ere almoſt without culture, which i is practiſed chiefly by Greek and As- 
menian Chriſtians. The olives, citrons, lemons, oran ges, b and _ 
produced in thoſe provinces, are highly delicious, 2 in ſuch plenty, that 
they coſt the inhabitants a mere trie, and it is ſaid, in ſome places no- 
thing. Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's leg, and- their gra 
far exceed. thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. In ſhort, — 
brought all her productions here to the higheſt perſection. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, }- The ſame may 1 ſaid of their dial, 

BY SEA AND LAND, * The breed of * Turkiſh and Arabian 
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latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any: in the world and 
Ws ederably ibiproved that of the Engliſh. We know of no qua- 
that are peculiar to thoſe countries, but they contain all that are 
buy for the uſe of mankind, Camels are here in much requeſt, from 
ker frength, their agility, and, above all, their moderation in eati 
drinking, which is greater than that of any. other known animal: 
ler numerous herds of goats furniſh the materials for their camblets; 
Fer kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, and are ſaid to ſurpaſs, in fla- 
wr and taſte, l Europe; but their other butcher's meat, beef par- 
wlarly, is not ſo fine. + ob 1 n 
m bi they have wild fowl in vaſt perfection; their oſtriches are 
ll known by their tallneſs, ſtupidity and heavineſs. The Roman 
micares prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets, and oyſters; but thoſe 
kat were found in Afia, ' 3 8 9 
raus AND MINERALS.] This country contains all the metals 
kit ne to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces in Europe; 
lis medicinal ſprings and baths exceed thoſe of any in the known 
world. | | | PR 
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PorU LATION INHABITANTS, MAN= . 7 population of this 

reis, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, F. great country is by no” 
runs equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the beſt geopraphers”. 
hen able to aſeertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its limits. It 
trtainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian æra, or even under 
the Roman emperors; owing, to various cauſes, and above all; to the 
many under whieh the natives live, and their polygamy, which is 
udonbtedly am enemy to population, as may be evinced from many rea- 


the as, and particularly beeauſe the Greeks and Armenians, among whom 
b. Las not practiſed, are incomparably more prolific than che Turks, not- 
der miſtnding the rigid ſubjection · in which they are kept by the latter. 
the lle plague is another cauſe of depopulation, The Turkiſſr emperor; 
hat bmever, has more ſubjects than any two European princess, | 
thts As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men; 
uc · nen young their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome; their 
be. hir and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young, are 
end monly. handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In their 

; Weanour the Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, ſedate, and paſſive; 
ro- it when agitated by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable ; big with 
the Waulation, jealous, ſuſpicious and vindictive beyond conception: in 
e of auen of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, and moroſe: Though un- 
col wable of much benevolence; or even humanity with regard to Jews, 
wes Uriflans, or any who differ from them in religious matters, they are 
Ar- m devoid of ſocial affections for thoſe of their own religion, Bat inte- 
tes, 2 their ſupreme good, and when that comes in competition, all ties 
that religion, conſanguinity, or friendſhip, are ſpeedily diſſolved. The 
no- worals of the Aſiatie Turks are far preferable to thoſe of the European. 
apes | dey we hoſpitable to ſtran gers; and the vices of avarice and inhumani 


Ant chiefly among their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid tobe chari- 


Wie to one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and 
1 ic ſpirit is moſt conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras or places 
ANanment on roads that are deſtitute of accommodations, for the 
| | 3 ; refreſh. 
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ol their on houſes, where they fit converling with their wowtlen, iki 


|  quiring into the reaſon'bf the diſgrace of the former miniſter. They ar 
3 nr ge to wit and agreeable converſation, They have few prints 


+ juſtice may be bought and ſold, © 
tre in the winter and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal mea 


or none of the confiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire Have any notic 
of walking or giding either for health or diverſion. The moſt religion 


| wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with 
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refreſhment of poor pilgrims or travellers. „ Wut dhe ne \dable vis 

they ſearch out — erm and dig wells, which in W. e | 
« Toxury to weary wrvetlens. The Torks fcroflogged woe s 
onlyattheir meals but in company. Their ideas, except what they acquird 
from , are fimple and confined, ſeldom reathing without the wat 


_ 


coffee, ſmoaking tobaceo and chewing opium. They have little cnn 
to bo informed of the ſtate of their own or x6} other Bunty. ret 


 baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out or ſtrangled, they ay no more 0 


the occaſion, than that there will be a ne viſier or governor, ſeldom 


and ſeldom read any other than the Alcoran and the conmen 
upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey without preſents; "and her 


The Turks dine about eleyen o'clock in the forenooh, and they fup 


Among the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; but the 
have neither RG 252 fork, and they are not 22 by their religio 
to uſe gold or ſilver ſpoons. Their victuals are always high Jeaſoned 
Rice is the common food of the lower ſort, ſometimes it is boiled up wi 
gravey ; but their chief diſſi is pila, which is mutton and fowt t 
rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high ſeaſoned; ant 
pus upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; and the only de 
uch they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations" reſembling 
thoſe of intoxication. Gueſts of higk rank ſometimes have their beard 
pg. by a female ſlave of the family. They are temperate ani ſobe 
rom a principle of their religion, which forbids them the uſe of wine 
though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the uſe of fron 
liquors. Their common ſalutation is by in inclination of the head, an 
laying their right hand on their breaſt. They fleep in linen wailtcoat 
and ers, upon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with a quilt. - F 
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among them Md, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they conform the 
ſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcribed them Þ 
p | 1 1 _ 


Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it wit 
darts at which they are very expert. Some of their great men'are fon 
of hunting, and take the fieid with numerous equipages, which are join 
by their inferiors ; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that th 
may know the ſtrength of their dependents. Within doors, the chels 0 
draught board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chanc 

es, they never bet money, that being prohibited by the Alcoran, 

Datss.] The men ſhave their head, leaving a lock on the crown 
and wear cheir beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, 3 
never put it off but when they ſleep. Their ſhirts are without collar « 


ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gow ſomewhat ſhorter. 
breeches, or drawers, are of a p'ece with their ſtockings; and inſtend! 
ſhoes they wear flippers, which they put off when they enter a temple « 
houſe. They ſuffer no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white tt 


bans. - The dreſs of -the women differs but little from that of the 
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wear ſtiffened Caps upon their heads with horns ſomething like 1 
2 20 wear their he Bow © When they appear abroad they are fo 
a" up as not to be known by their neareſt relations. Such of che 
Amen 35 are virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or 
v diſguiſe their complexion, but they often tinge their hands and feet 
with henna, which gives them a deep yellow. "The men make uſe of the 
kne expedient to colour their beards. eh POIs e dey £ 
Maxziaces.} Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by 
de ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays dG•½mm 
{fan of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magi- 
kate, and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, as in other 
tons, with mirth and jollity; and the nioney is generally employed in 
furniſhing the houſe of the oung — ' man may marty as many g 
wen 25 he can maintain, but under the reſtriction of a ſenſorial power, 
prevent too great a Ny of wives. Beſides their wives, the wealthy 
ſuks keep a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all theſe indulgencies are 


: 


knetimes inſufficient to gratify their unnatural deſires. 

Fox:zxals.) The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpſe is 
tended by the relations, chanting pars from the Koran; and after 
keing depoſited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples) they are buried 
ka field, by the iman 2 who pronounces a funeral ſermon at the 
ine of the interment. e male relations expreſs their ſorrow by alm 
ul prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on certain dayswith flowers 
ud green leaves; in mourning for a hufband, they wear a particular 
hal- dreſs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. ET > 
uriciox.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, fo called 
km Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of which the reader 
nil ind in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that 
mpoſtor, The Turks profeſs that of the ſect of Omar; bat theſe are 
lit into as many ſeQaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians. There is no 
Klination among their clergy, any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes to 
kke the habit and perform the functions of his order, and may lay down 
wofice when he pleaſes. Their chief prieſt or mufti ſeems to have great 
wer in the ſtate. __ and 
Ecctes1asTICAL INSTITUTIONS F The Turkiſh government hav- 

OF CHRISTIANS. ing formed theſe into part of its 
ances, they are tolerated where they are molt profitable ; but the hard- 
lip impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 
ple to favour any revolution of government. Jeruſalem, Alexandria, 
ud Antioch, are patriarchates ; and their heads are indulged, accordin 
vttey pay for their privilege, with a civil as well as an ecclefiaſtic 
uthority over their votaries. . The ſame may be faid of the Neſtorian and 
amenian patriarchs ; and every great city that can pay for the privilege 
its archbiſhop or biſhop. - ; 

Lixcuace.)] The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, 
nich ſeems to have been the mother tongue of the ancient Turks; the, 
brek modernized, but ſtill bearing a relation to the old language ; the 
Andic, and the Syriac, a diale of which is ſtill fpoken. A ſpecimen 
the modern Greek follows in their Pater noſter: | 

Pater hemas, optos 1½ ees tos Ouranous : hagia /thito to onoma ſon : na erti 
* beflia ſou : to thelema ſou na genesen itZon en te ge, os is ton ouranon : It 
ei bemas deze hemas ſamoren: ke fi choraſe hems ta crimata bemon itzone,” 
x . fchorafomen ehinous opou: mas adikounke men ternes hemais js 26 
"a, Jofon hemas apo laxo. Amen. 
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| LzarNixG AED, LEARFEY MEN] IE O xf none mong the Tub, 
who prafels a ſovereign contempt for our learning... Greece, which gw 
the nay TY ge be at; and ſciences, produces at preſent, 
beten Turks, numerdhs bandsof Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, andmont 
inte various abſurd ſekts of what they c ' Chriſtianity, e UNided 
AnTiquITiBs;AND CURIOSITIES, q _Theſe are e various that de, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, .. I hayefurniſte Avon. the — 


en nblications,' and others are appearing! every dar 1 
, Ccquntries cbatkined all that was rich and maggificent in ach 
| ſculpture, ahd neither the, birbarity of the Turks, not the depredations 
_ they {have . froſh the Europeans, ſeem.to have diminiſhed their 
number. ball. or 


ey are more or leſs perfect, according to if, foil. or 
cane, in who nad,” and all of then hag dS 
neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſqses 
or Greek churches, and are more Soefigard than thoſe which ka iy 
ruins. Amid ſuch a plenitude of curioſities; all that tan bg done hers%s 
to ſele&t ſome of the moſt ſtriking ; and I ſhall begin with and Pal. 
myra, which form the pride of all antiquity. . 
Balbec is ſituated on a rifing plain, between Tripoli in.Syrig ah Pa. 
maſcus,. and is the Heliopolis of Cælo Syria. Its remains of attiquity 
rn 9 quit) 
diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the boldeſt plan 17. erer was 
attempted in architecture. The portico of the temple of Heliqnoliss 
dinexpreſſibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two Turkiſh towers, Miele 
agonal court behind it, is now known only by the mxgnificence. of its 
' Tuins, Their walls were adorned with Corinthian pilaſſer and Ates, 
and it opens into a quadrangular court of the ſame taſte and grandeut, 
The great temple to which this leads, is now ſo ruined that it is Ren 
only by an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty columns, each conſiſting 
of three pieces joined together, by iron pins without cement. Some of: 
thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter, and the ſordid Turks 
are daily at work to deſtroy. the columns, for the ſake of the iron.” A 
ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight colutnas'in Front, 
and fifteen in flank, and every where richly ornamented with figure: in alis 
relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, heroes, and ,emperors, and part of 
the ancient mythology. To the weſt of this temple is another, gf a cireu- 
lar form, of the Corinthian and Ionic order, hut disfigured with Turkiſh 
moſques and houſes. . The other parts of this ancient city are proportion- 
ably beautiful and ſtupendous. 2 (400,44, A 
Various have been the conjectures concerning the founders of. thoſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, 
but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps 
they are of different ras, and through that prince, and his ſucceliors 11 
may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, 
the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the whole, 
ſeem to fix their foundation to a period before the Chriſtianzra, but with 
out mounting to the times of the Jews, or the Phenicians, WhO probavly 
knew little of the Greek ſtile, in building and ornamenting. Balbec 18at 1. 
preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a wall, , The inhabitants, whowe 
about 5000 in number, live in or near the circular temple, in houſes 
built out of the ancient ruins. A free-ſtone quarry in the neighbourhood, 
furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple, and one of the ſtones, dot 
quite detached from the bottom, of the quarry, is 70 feet long; 14 * 
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feet five inches deep, and reduced to our menfure is 1135. tons. 
oY, white marble quarry, at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the orna- 


tal parts. ; Mt 8 
rely or as it was called by the anclents, Tadmor in the Deſart, 
\ftuated in the wilds of Arabla Petrza, about 33.deg. N. lat. and 
0 niles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached chrough a nar- 
w plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity, and opening alt 
runde, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objeRs that are to by | 
terd in the world, The temple of the Sun lies in ruins, but the acceſs 
dub through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian colums of white 
arble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by the 

of it, which have been drawn, and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, Who 
la his friends, paid it a viſit ſome years ago, purpoſely to preſerv 
{ne remembrance of fuch a curiofity, As thoſe drawings or copies from 
hem are now common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpecially as 
kecan form no very adequate ideas of the ruius from the printed relation. 
arches, amazing columns, a colonade extending 4000 feet in 
Ingth, terminated by a noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, peri- 
b: intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt 
lle, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
kt ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from them to form an 
Be of the whole when perfect. Thoſe ſtriking ruins are contraſted by 
te miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or near them. 
Nothing but ocular proof could eonvince any man, that fo ſuperb 3 
ay, formerly ten miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt of 


thn that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great kingdom; that it 
ws the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, and that its 
perchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nations, for the mers - 
andizes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its preſent altered ſituation, 
lletefore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſes, which have 
ried the moſt fertile tracts into barren defarts, The Aſiatics think 
Wat Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solomon, and in 
lis theyreceive ſome countenance from ſacred hiſtory. In profane hiſtory 
du not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony, and its moſt ſu- 
3 are thought to be of the lower empire, about the time of 
enus, | | 
Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly careſſed by that 
Wperor, and even declared Auguſtus, His widow Zenobia reigned in 
- glory for ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated critic, was her 
tary, Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny, ſhe declared 
 2ganſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, led her in 
dunph io Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, and amon 
hers tne excellent Longinus. He afterwards deftroyed her city, an 
cred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of Zenobia's trea- 
n repairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
e deen mentioned, This, it muſt be acknowledged, is but a very 
ie account of that celebrated city; nor do any of the Palmyrene ine 
Paons reach above the Chriſtian æra, though there can be no doubt 
tthe city itſelf is of much higher antiquity, The emperor Juſtinian 
© ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor, but without eſſoct, 
it dyindled by degrees to its preſent wretched ſtate, It has been 
wed very jultly, that its architecture, and the proportions of its 


Tuns 
Nothing 


are by o means equal in purity to thoſe of Balbec. 
L. I 


tulis of barren uninhabitable ſands, Nothing however is more certain, 
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Nothing can be more futile, tHan the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by N 
Greek and Armenian prieſts in or near Jeruſalem, which is well Kyo, 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt anew that ne 
ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings; can be aſcertained, and 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by-their forgeries, and pretending to guide tr; 
_ vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Teſtament. "The 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade &f 
Foes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of 8 
oly Sepulchre, as it is called, faid to be built by Helena, mother d 
Conſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, and of tolerable good archite 
ture, but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, 
chiefly calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Otherchurchet 
built by the ſame lady, are found in Paleſtine ; but the country is { 
altered in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the molt defpi 
cable of any in Aſia, and it is in vain for a modern trayeller to attempt | 
trace in it any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon. 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of ti 
Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to Europe; 
houſes or churches; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of ar 
tefture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot whe 
the great prophet is ſaid to have been born, The ſame may be ſaid 
the moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried; {o that 
vaſt ſums ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe place 
are undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes. I ſhall not amuſe d 
reader with any accounts of the ſpot which is faid to have form 
Paradife, and to have been ſituated between the rivers Euphrates at 
Tigris, where there are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that nar 
The different ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are 
be found in thoſe immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated with anyc 
tainty to their original founders; ſo great is the ignorance in which th 
have been buried for theſe thouſand years paſt. It is indeed eaſy top 
nounce whether the ſtile of their buildings are Greek, Roman, or Sarace 
but all other information muſt come from their inſcriptions. . 
The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains m 
valuable antiquities, but it cannot be imagined that a learned man co 
devote his whole life to explain them. The ſame may be ſaid of Alepp 
and a number of other * celebrated in antiquity, and now Kue 
only by geographical obſervations, The ſeat of old Troy cannot 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its 
oppolite to the iſle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which 
ts magnified into a wonderful river. A temple of marble built 
nour of Auguſtus Czfar, at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures 
the ſame kind, in the neighbourhood, are among the antiquities? 
are ſtill entire. Three theatres of white marble, and à noble circus 
Laodicea, have ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm, and ome. 
vellers think that they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated temple of Dia 
e e 7 2 
PROVINCES, CHIEF CITIES, } Theſe are very numerous, and 
MOSQUES, AND ae the ſame time very infignucant, 
_ BUILDINGS, cauſe they have little or no trade, 
are greatly decayed from their ancient grandeur. Scanderoon It 
upon the fite of Alexandretta, but it is now almoſt depopulated. vu 


remains of antiquity are found in its neighhourhood, Aleppo, — 
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pelerves 8 reſpectable rank among the cities of the Afatic Turkey: It 
{ ill the capital of Syria, and is ſuperior in its buildings and con- 
wnjences to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its houſes, as is uſual in the 
ul, conſiſt of a large court, with a dead wall to the fireet, an areace 
1 piazza running round it, paved with marble, and au elegant fountain 
Ide ſame in the middle. Aleppo, and its ſuburbs, are ſeven miles in 
anpas, and contain 235,000 inhabitants, of whom zo, ooo are Chriſ. 
fans, and 5000 are Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of the conveniencies 
# life, excepting good water, within the walls, and even that is ſup- 
ied by an aquedu, faid to have been erected by the empreſs Helena. 
— gardens are pleaſant, being laid out in vineyards, olive, ſig, and 
jilt{chio trees, but the country round is rough and barren. hows ay 
werchants are numerous here, and tranſact their buſineſs in caravanſerds, 
lage ſquare buildings, containing their ware: houſes, lodging rooms, and 
papting-houſes. This city abounds in neat, and ſome of them magnifi- 
tent * public bagnios, which are very refreſhing, and bazars, or 
nuket- places, which are formed into long, narrow, covered ſtreets, 
with little ſhops, as in other parts of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excellent 
ad conſidered by the Turks as a high luxury, and their ſweetmeats an 
Fits are delicious. European merchants live here in greater ſplendor 
md ſaſety than in any other city of the Turkith empire, which is owing 
pparticular capitulations with the Porte. The Engliſh, French an 
duch, have conſuls, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, the 
luglih eſpecially, with marks of diſtinction. ö | 

The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to 
ſep in the open air, here and over all Arabia, and many other parts of 
te Eaſt ; for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. This practice 
«counts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy, 
ad the motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of the 
ly ſcripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way of living, 
ſs account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the other Turkith 
'T 6 | 


es, 

Bagdat, built upon the Tygris, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and 
w once the metropolis of the califate, under the Saracens, the moſt 
wetful monarchy on earth. * : 


12 lgdat retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur, It is rudely for- 
. liel, but the conveniency of its ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the 
% [rk government, and has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually 
Mick ited by the Smyrna, * and weltern caravans, 
Milt Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, tho” part of it is 


Mett to the Perſians, The capital is Curdiſtan ; the ancient Nineveh 
ag now a heap of ruins, Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the molt part, 
Mout of a mountain, and is the reſidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. 
Ma, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the fine province of Meſopotamia. 
he mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a manufacture of Tur- 

leather. ; | 
beorgia, or Gurgiſtan, though ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly peopled 
\Ciritians, a brave, warlike race of men, and often at war with the 
wnetans, Their capital, Teflis, is a handſome city, and makes a 
Ppearance, its inhabitants being about 30,000. The Georgians in 
a are by ſome travellers ſaid to be the handſomeſt people in the 
; and ſome think that they early received the practice of inoculation 
(mall pox, They —_ no ſcruple of felling and drinking wines 
$- 1. 12 b in 
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in their, capital, and other towns; and their vatour has procured whe 
mayy diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. W. fe A 2 
The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, fill retain part 
their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach lo z 
the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, which w 
formerly a Chriſtian church. It is ſill famous for its feel works, ſuch 
ſword blades, knives, and the like; the excellent temper of which is 
to be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabitants fill ma 
thoſe beauriful called Damaſks from their city, and carry on 2 c« 
ſiderable traffic in raw and worked filk ; roſe-water, extracted from 
famous damaſk roles, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this & 
is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure at 
ardens. Sidon, which likewiſe lies within the ancient Phenicia, has f 
ſome trade, and a tolerable harbour. Tyre, now called Sur, about 
miles diſtant from Sidon, fo famous FRE by its rich dye, is now or 
i by a few miſerable fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancic 
ndeur, | 
Natolia, or Alia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of 
dia, Pamphilia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pont 
or Amaſia, all of them territories celebrated in te Greek and Re 
hiſtory, are now, through the Turkiſh inſolence and tyranny, either 
ſalsen, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are flill « 
cernible, and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in n 
places ſhe triumphs over her forlorn condition, The ſelfiſh Turks cal 
vate no more land than maintains themſelves, and their gardens and {i 
mer-houſes fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The n 
judicious travellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe cguntries, fully 
dicate all that has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of their beau 
ſtrength, fertility, and population. Even Paleſtine-and Judea, the n 
. deſpicable at 888 of all thoſe countries, lie buried within the lux 
of their own foil. 'The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting if 
the moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods cence 
ing it, which being artfully propagated dy ſome among ourſelves,'| 
impoſed upon weak Chriſtians“. Whether thoſe countries coulde 
reſtored to their ancient grandeur, trade and ren may | 
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ueſtion with ſome ; but I apprehend that it would now be impollible 
the Turkiſh government be everſo beneficent) to divert commerce (i uf, 
out which, ail attempts of that kind muſt be feeble) from its Euro ere 
channels. There can, however, be no queſtion, that a. government bur 
brutal and bigotted than that of the Turks, might make the natl Wc 
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® The late reverend Dr, Shaw, profeſſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have al 
m ned bat country with an uncůommon degree of accuracy, and was qualifed d 
ſoundeſt philosopRy, to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that was the Holy La 
well cultwated as in former times, it would be mere fertile than the very dell x 
Syria and Phœnicia, becauſe the foul is generally much ticher, and, every thing confi 
yiclds larger ciops. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which ſome authors comp 
docs not proceed from the natural anfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the wa 
inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who poſleſs it, aud the f 
tual difcords and depr-dations of the petry — who ſhare this fine country: 
Indeed, the inhabitants can have but little inclination to culrivate the earth. 
« kitine, ſays Mr, Wood, we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſawing, wy 1 
© by an armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the ſeed. Aud, aſter al) 1 
ever ſows is uncertain whe. her he ſhall ever teap ihe hagvelt. pon 
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eat as well as a happy people within themſelves. The misfostune 
Lat the Greeks, Armenians, and other ſects of Chriſtians there, par- 
te but too much of the Turkiſh ſtupidity. Though” they are not ſuf- 
bed to wear white tarbans, or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubjected 
I thouſand indignities and miſeries, and are even, in many places, far 
endmerous than their oppreſſors, yet ſo abject is their ſpirit, that they 
eno efforts for their own deliverance, and they are contented under 
Iddeir mortifications. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it 
ſlecuuſe they muſt otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare not enjoy even the 
they acquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, who 
ald conſider it as their own. ONT te 
CoumMzRCE AND 'MANUFACTUREEs.] Theſe objects are little attended 
WW the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of their government deſtroys 
tr ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and commerce; 
pd it's the debaſement of the human mind when borne down b 
ny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of commerce whic 
ature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabitants by their 
nation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, Sidon, 
lknandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce of the 
meient world, are overlooked. They command the navigation of the 
Ied Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and pre- 
as them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map of 
Tukey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow ftrait 
at ſeparates — from Aſia, and communicates on the ſouth with 
* Mediterranean fea, thereby opening a paſſage to all the European 
tions as well as the coaſt of Africa. The ſame ſtrait, communicating 
arthwards with the Black ſea, opens a paſſage, by means of the Danube 
- other great rivers, into the interior parts of — Poland, and 


h this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the 
weſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
tenſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather and ſoap. The 
wl valuable of their commodities, ſuch as ſilk, a variety of drugs, and 
mug ſtaffs, they generally export without giving them much additional 
due from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is 
arenely ſmall, and man entirely by Jews and Armenians. In their 
kc with Europe the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, French, 
Itch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with their commodities, and 
muy back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. . They ſeldom attempt 
i diſant voyages, and are poſſeſſed only of a few coaſting veſſels on 
i Ahatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of Europe. 
lie inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps the beſt 
rity to their government. The balance of power eſtabliſhed among 
& princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecures to the 
Wiel the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruffians, or 
& aire ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neighbours, eſpe- 
comp ly their trade with India. 
Coxr17uTION and Gove: nmenTt.)] The Turkiſh government is 
Mnonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural'in 
ay power, But from the late accounts of Sir James Porter, Who 
led at the Porte, in quality of ambaffador from his Britannic majeſ y, 
Appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderably 
Werated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there is 
| S232 no 
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no hereditary ſucceſſion to the rights of individuals may be 
dered fixed and ſecure, by "oth re ln 2 the church, — whey 
an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriftians may in this man 
ner ſecure the enjoyments of their lands to the lateſt poſterity; and f 
ſacred and inviolable has this law heen held, that there is no inſtance of 
attempt on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does 
obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of d 
ſultan ; he knows that any attempt to violate it, would ſhake the four 
dations of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported by the laws of religior 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be ti 
lawful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid de 
in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet, both as a political cod 
and as a religious ſyſtem, The laws there enacted, having all the force « 
religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; and by them the ci 
rights of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on this book 
which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete wh 
Mahomet had left imperfect, are conceived to be of equal v idity wit 
the firſt inſtitution of the prophet; and no member of the ſociety, hou 
ever powerful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them witl 
out puniſhment. | 

The Afiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hol 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſervig 
in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, whil 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, ul 
ſeldom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubje&, who is not an imme 
diate ſervant of the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Turkif 
. government, are thoſe who approach the higheſt dignities of ſtate, and 
whoſe fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depen 
on the breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers 
Turkey, of whom the viſir, or prime miniſter ; the chiayia, ſecond1 
power to the viſir; the reis effendi, or wr ed of ſtate, are the me 
conſiderable. 'Theſe, as well as the Mufti, or high prieſt, the baſhaw 
or governors of provinces, the civil judges, and many others, are con 
monly raiſed by their application and aſſiduity, from the meaneſt ſtator 
in life; and are often the children of Tartar, or Chriſtian ſlaves taken | 
war. Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, and arriving at pre-eminend 
through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe wen are generally 
diſtinguiſhed for abilities, as deficient in virtue. They poſſeſs all th 
diflimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accompanies amb 
tion in a humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon for plundering d 
people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may poſſeſs the di 
ties to which they are arrived. The adminiſtration of juſtice, therefon 
is extremely corrupt over the whole empire; but this proceeds from u 
manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the kingdom, which at 
founded on very equitable principles. 2 
RE VENu wa The riches drawn from the various provinces of ü 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and 
variety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubjec 
not of the Mahometan religion, Another branch of the revenue a? 
from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations = 
upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes and laws. All the 
however, are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from | 
governors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of 2 
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harpies, to indemnify themſelves, as we have already obſerved, 
cle every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till 
coming wealthy from the vitals of the countries they are ſent to govern, 
& riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of diſſoyalty or 
onduct, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
fie devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, 
She names of his accuſers ; but, without giving him the leaſt oppor- 
ity of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with P imperial 
Ie, to take off his head. The unhappy baſſa receives it with the 
el reſpect, putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, the | 
of G14 and the emperor be dent, or ſome ſuch exprethon, teſtifying his 
afrereſgnation to the will of his prince. Then he takes the filken cord, 
+ the officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own. 
at and ſaid a ſhort prayer, the officer's ſervants throw him on the 
by and drawing the cord ftrait, ſoon diſpatch him; after which his 
ul is cut off, and carried to court. Deen 
Foxces.] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two ſorts ; the firſt, 
ye cerain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid. 
mt of the treaſury, Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain 
lar forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
ſes, Walachians, Moldavians, and Georgians, who are commanded 
þ their reſpe&ive princes. The Kan of the Crim Tartars is obliged to 
ni 100, oo men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand ſignior takes 
&feld, In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great num- 
of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſuc- 
ling the officers. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves 
[hte if they ſurvive, but are taught that if they die in a war againſt 
& Chriſtians, they ſhall go immediately to Paradiſe. The forces, which 
ire their pay from the treaſury, are called the Spahis, or horſe guards, 
Mue in number about 12,000 ; and the Janizaries, or foot- guards, who 
* eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armigs, and on them 
& principally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 
ooo men, who are quartered in By near Conſtantinopte,. They fre- 
at grow mutinous, and have proceeded ſo far ſometimes as to depoſe 
i: ſaltzn, They are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the 
gercſe of arms from their infancy ; and there are not leſs than 100,000 
u ſoldiers ſcattered over every province of the empire, who procure 
nſelves to be regiſtered in this bady, to enjoy the privileges of jani- 
de, which are very great, being ſubject to no juriſdiction but that of 
apa, or chief commander, 
Aus axD TITLES.] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the 
ap of eatern magnificence. He is tiled by his ſubjects, the ſhadow of 
za (ol on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpiyjer of all earthly 
ww, Ke. The grand ſignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent argent, 
ied witha turbant, charged with three black plumes of heron's quills, 


* 


U this motto, Done c /otum impleat or bem, 3 
Cover Ax b SERAGL10.] Great care is taken in the education of the 
75 who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but they 
1 dom preferred till they are about forty years of age, and they riſe 
wen Merit, They are generally the children of Chriſtian parents, 
1 Taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys or gover- 

al liant provinces, the moſt beautiful, well made, and ſprightly 
L14 | children, 
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removes from one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs ow 


go by land, they are put into cloſe chatiots, and ſignals are made at 0 


ing countries. Bound by their religion to make converts to Mahon 


cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the country, as gave nie to 


more jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; and ti 


tain diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads, throngh whit 
they march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number o 


Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Perl 
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children, that can be met with, and are always reviewed approyed 
by the fignior, before they are ſent to the co leges, n 2 
are educated for employments, according to their genius or ablllit 

The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautifal young won f 
chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces, and the Greek Wan moſt 
them the children of Chriſtian parents. On their admiſſion they are co 
mitted to the care of old ladies, taught muſic, dancing, and other aoees 
Iiſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt cloaths and ornaments. T% 
ladies are ſqgrce ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand fipnit 
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veys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices ; and, when the 


= 


mute 
ho att and converſe by ſigns with great quickneſs ; and ſome * 

e exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſty. _ _ Nl 
/, Or1GIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ar It has been the fate 
the moſt ſouthern and fertile parts of Afia, at different periods, to bece 
quered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who. inhabit the vaſt cout 
try, known to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and among the mode 
by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or Tur 
mans, which name fignifies wanderers, extended its conqueſts und 
various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the C. 
pian, to the ftraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in the cap 
city of body guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced il 
doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a ong time as mercenaries in t. 
armies of contending princes. Their chief reſidence was in the neig 
bourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Armen 


they ſeized that kingdom, and ſpread their ravages all over the neighbou 


taniſm, they never were without a pretence for invading and ravagingt 
dominions of the Greek emperors, and were ſometimes comm; 

very able generals. Upon the declenfion of the califate or empire of 
Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine ; and the viſiting 
Holy city of Jeruſalem, hou then part of the Chriſtian exerciſes, 
which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, the Turks laid the Ki 
pean pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and exerciſed ſuch hc 


famous Cruſades, which we have mentioned more fully in the Introductic 
It unfortunately happened that the Greek emperors were gener 


after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was 
Jeruſalem, under Godfrey of Bouillon, neither he nor his ſucceſſors we 
poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, about t 
year 1347, had extended their dominions on every fide, and poſſel 
themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in a. 
Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, 
it were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name 
Othmans from that leader, the appellation of Turks, as it ſignifies in 
original, wanderers or baniſhed men, being conſidered by hen i 
term of reproach.” Othman was ſucceeded by a race of the moſt war 
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elleſpont, and got a footing in Europe; and Amurath ſettled the 
uh his empire F Such was their conqueſts, that Baja- 
A «|, after defeating the Greek emperor Sigiſmund, laid fiege to Con- 
katnople,; in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire. His 1 
** provoked Tamerlane, who was jult then returned i his 
Alen conqueſts, to declare war againſt him. A_decifive battle was 
bug between thoſe rival conquerars, in the plain where Pompey de- 
bed Mithridates, in which Bajazet's was cut ih pieces, and he 
nie linſe)f taken priſoner, The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war 
ot pink one another, left the Turks more powerful than ever; and though 
teir career was checked by the valour of the Venetians and Hungarians, | 
0 they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek emperors ; an 
chic along fiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 145 3. Thus, after an 
ute wiſtence of ten centuries from its firſt commencement under Conſtantine 
1 the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event which had been long ſore- 
ſeen, and was owing to many cauſes; the chief was the total degenera of 
ate the Greek emperors themſelves, their courts and families; the diſlike their 
yh ſubje&ts had to the popes, and the weſtern church, one of their patriarchs 
cout ing publickly to a Romiſh legate, that he would rather ſee a 
de ban, than the pope's tiara, upon the t altar of Conſtantinople.” 
"ured ut as the Turks, when they extended their conqueſts, did not exter- 
und nizate, but reduced the nations to ſubjeRion, the remains of the ancient 
* Greeks ſtill exiſt, .as we have already obſerved, particularly in Conſtanti- 
ple and the neighbouring iſlands, where, though under grievous o 


ed N ns, they profeſs Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs. It is 
in tl id that the modern Greeks, though pining under the tyrannical yoke 
neig of the Turkiſh government, ſtill preſerve ſomewhat of the exterior 
” appearance, though nothing of the internal principles which diſtinguiſhed. 

| ir anceſtors, | 
hbou The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of all 
bon Greece, and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
ng t pean power, YA Wer 
ded Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who carried 
of o the war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perſians 


ing and -gyptians, Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was 
iſes, tarrafſed by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond ſon, 
e By Selim, he was poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. A 
Slim afterwards ordered his elder brother, Achmet, to be ſtrangled, 
eto "ith many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the Perſians 
juctic ud the prince of Mount Taurus; but being unable to penetrate into 
ener Perla, he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, 
be annexed to his own dominions, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, 
efted Damaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns. 
He was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his ſon, Soliman the Magnificent ; 
bout vo taking advantage o the differences which prevailed among the Chriſ- 
un powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that iſland to 
Malta, which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of 
liman, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian-powers, and 
generally ſucceſsful, both by ſea and land; but he miſcarried in an attempt 
be made to take the iſle of Malta, This-Soliman is looked upon as - 2 
em 3 Feateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Othman. 8 
He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon, Selim II. In his reign, the 
Uiuh marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, in the 
| | battle 
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battle of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal w Wy 
power, Maa theBlow been purſaed Woge Chiitans, N Lean 
niards.” Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venetian AT 
in Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 157 | by his fon. 
Amurath III. who forced the Perfians to cede Tauris, Pall aud Many 
other cities, to the Turks. He likewiſe took ehe portant nes 7 
Raab, in Hungary; in 1593, he was ſucceeded by Mahomet IE” The 
memory of this prince is diſtinguiſhed, by his ordering nineteen of ki 

brothers to be ſtrangled, and ten of his father's — who were 
ſwppofed to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea. ' He was often un dhe 
ceſsful in his wars with the Chriſtians ; and died of the'plaghe in 1604. 
- Though his fucceffor, Achmet, was beaten by the Perſians, yer he forced 

the Auftrians to a Ray in 1606, and to "conſent that ke fhould keep 
what he was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, a prince of great ſpirit 
bur no more than fixteen years of age, being unſucceſsful againſt the 
Poles,” was put to death by the Janizaries, whoſe power he intended to 
hzyereduced. Morad IV. ſucceeded in 1623, ag? took Bagdat from the 
Perſfans. His brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640 ; 'a worthleſs, 
_ iniaQtive prince, and ſtrangled by the Janizaries in 1648. His ſucceffor, 
Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his grand vifir,”Caperli; He 
took Candy from the Venetians, after it had been beſieged for 30 years. 
This conqueſt coſt the Venetians, and their allies, '$0,000 men, and the 
 'Ferks, it is ſaid, 180,000. A bloody war fucceeded between the impe- 
rialiſts and the 'Furks, in which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that 75 
laid fiege to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to 
raiſe it with great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland and other 
Chriftian generals, Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his 
ſabjects, and ſucceeded'by his brother, Soliman I. 

The Turks continued nnſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and 
that of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet IT. but Muſtapha II. who 
monnted the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome 
briſk campaigns, he was defeated by prince Eugene ; and the peace of 
Carlowitz, between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. 
Soon after, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, and his 
brother, Achmet III. mounted the throne. He was the prince who gave 
' ſhelter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with 
the Ruſſians by a glorious peace concluded at Pruth. He had afterwards 
a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. The 
ſcene of ation was tranſlated to Hungary, where the imperial general, 
prince Eugene, gave fo map. repeated defeats to the infidels,” that 
they were forced to conclude a diſgraceful peace at Paſſarowitz, nl thy 
An unfortunate war with the Perfians, under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding, 
the populace demanded the heads of the viſir, the chief admiral, and 
the ſecretary, which were accordingly ſtruck off; but Achmet was. de- 
poſed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. He was unſucceſsfu 
in his wars with Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged to recognize that uſurper 
as ſophi of Perſia, He was, after that, er in a war with .the 
Imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the former he was viRorious, but the 
ſacceſſes of the latter, which threatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him 
to agree to a haſty treaty with the emperor, and after that to another with 
the Ruſſians, which was greatly to his diſadvantage, Mahomet died in 
1754. He was ſucceeded by his brother, Oſman III. who died in 
1757, and was ſucceeded by his brother, Muſtapha III. who 2 
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l while engaged in an unſueceſsful war with the Ru - Pd 
d by Abdul Hamet, his brother, or Achmet IV. ſans and was 
The. perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied by their numerous Afatic 


aellence in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
ings of thoſe ſucceſſes which render their empire at preſent ſoformidable. 
2 extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in 
ine meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the Janizaries, à corps 
giginally compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could not 
pi their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were formed to the ex- 
eciſe of arms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were 
ly in number about 40,000; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, 

that they were deemed to be invincible; and they fill conſtitute the flower 
d the Turkiſh armies. After all, we muſt conſider the political ſtate of 
Europe, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt amongſt its princes, as the ſureſt 
his of this empire, and the principal reaſon wh the fineſt provinces in 
tie world are ſuffered to remain in the poſſeſſion of theſe haughty infidels. 


1 * — 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 
Miles. Degrees. | 


Length 4000 | J 50 and 150 Eaſt longitude. 
2 2400 5 between 30 and 72 North latitude. 
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depend upon any accounts given us by geographers, 
of the extent, limits, and —4— of thoſe vaſt regions. Even the 


enpreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with 
the Chineſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken in its 
fulleſt extent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the north; by the 
Make or Oriental Ocean, on the eaſt ; by China, India, Perſia, and 
tie Caſpian Sea, on the ſouth ; and by Muſcovy, on the weſt. 


brand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
North eaſt diviſion f Kamſchatka Tartars f Kamſchatka 


akutſkoi Tartars Jakutſkoi 
| ratſſci — Bratſki 
th eaſt diviſion Thibet and Mongul Poion 
Tartars — —— 1 
1 Samoieda =_ angaſia 
Natth-weſt diviſion Oftiack N Kortſkoi 
uth-weſt diviſion 3 rs n 3 
Siberia — — Tobolſki 
Middle diviſion Kalmuc and Uſbec 5 | kari 
Tartary Samarcand. 


Movxraixs.] The principal mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus, in 
raſa, and the mountains of Stolp, in the north. 


and the Caſpian Sea. ; 
| Rivers. ] 


nies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than any - 


1 
2 


T would be deceiving the reader to deſire him to 


*as.] Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the ſea of 
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„ A, CLIMATE, $01, } The air of this 


the air of the ſonthern parts is tolerably mild, the foil furniſhed with poo! 
Its interior appearance, is from the N French gentlemen who we 


| ſouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to naturt 


\ "FF" 


| Rirzks. ] The rivers are, the W. which runs © courſe of 
miles; the Obey, which divides Asa from Europe; the Tabdl, bn: 
Gacfa.or Jenſka ; the Lena, and the Argan, which. divides the k,n 


and Chineſe empires. Wit: 
country is very differen 
AND PRODUCE. by reaſon of iti vaſt A 
fouth ; the northern parts 1 the arctie polar circle, and th 
l with Spain, France, Italy, and u 
arkey. | 5 
Nova Zembla and Ruiſian La and are moſt uncomfortable regions 
de earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, bein 
extremely barren, and every where encumbered with unwholeſomemarte, 
ininbabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. | Though biber 
3s as it were another name for a country of horror, yet we are told tha 


water, and cultivated with ſome ſucceſs, The beſt accounts we have « 


fent thither to make aſtronomical obſervations ; they all agree in repre 
ſenting it as a diſmal region, and almoſt uninhabited. Aſtracan and th 


than induſtry, The parts that are cultivated produce excellent fraits « 
almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpeci ly grapes, which are rec 
koned the largeſt and fineft in the world. Their ſummers are very dry 
and from the end of July to the beginning of October, the air is E 
and the ſoil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantites of locuſts, Mr 
Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador ts China, repreſents ſom! 
parts of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs growin 
ſpontaneouſly to an amazing . e : 
MzrAzs A MINERALS.] It is faid that Siberia contains mines « 
gold, ſilver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadftones; aft 
of large teeth, - found here, creates ſome diſputes among the naturaliſts 
whether they belong to elephants, or are a marine production; their a; 
pearance is certainly whimfical and curious when poliſhed with art and ſtil 
Animarts.] Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and al 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north part 
of Europe. Their horſes are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, and ve 
hardy; as they run wild till they are five or ſix years old, they are gene 
rally headſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called by the Rulſjan 
Baba, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan ; he has a broa 
bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or more; | 
wades near the edge of the river, and on ſeeing 4 ſhoal or fry of Imal 
fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobl 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, eat 
them or carries them to the young. Some travellers take this bird to | 
the pelican, mY 
PoPULAalION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, { We can form no 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS, bable gueſs as to th 
number of inhabitants in Tartary, but from many cicrumitances we n 
conelude that they are not proportioned to the extent of their count?) 
They are in general-ftrong made, ſtout men; their faces broad, the 
noſes Ratriſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but very quick; their bee 
are ſcarcely viſible, as they continually. thin them by pulling f 
n 


oots. Th the Circaſſian women is a kind of ſtapi 
by the roots. The beauty of the Cir - 
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in that country; far parents there make no ſcruple of ſelli 

der daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men _— | 
* "They are purchaſed, when young, by merchants,” and ta 
ach accompliſhments 2s ſuit their capacities, to render them more | 
de againkt the day of fale, The Tartars are in general a wandering fart 
{people ; in their petegrinations they ſet out in the ſpring; their num- 
rin one body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks and herds. 
Then they come to an inviting * they live upon it till all its graſa and 
ure is eaten up. They have little 2 except what they get from 
geir neighbours * Ruſſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle; 
this they purchaſe cloaths, ſilks, ſtuffs, and other 8 for their 
men. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms. They 
void all labour as the greateſt ſlavery, their own employment is tendi 
kir Locks, hunting, and managing their horſes. If they are an with 
zperſon, they with he may live in one fixed. place, and work like a Ruf 
iu. Among themſelves they are very hoſ table, and wonderfully ſo to 
te frangers and travellers who confidently put themſelves under their 

ion, They are naturally of an eaſy chearful temper, always dif- 
pied tolaughter, and ſeldom depreſſed by care or'melancholy. There 
$4 frong reſemblance between the northern Tartars and ſome nations of 
Cuada in North America, particularly when any of their people are 
aum through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, 
bey make a ſmall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which 
ke him with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. 
on ſuch occaſions they ſay they do their parents a good office, in ſending 
tem to a better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations 
I the Tartars, eſpecially toward the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and 
xe ſuſceptible of pious and virtuous ſentiments. Their affection for their 


fathers, and their ſubmiſſion. to their authority, cannot be exceed; and 
this noble quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. 
Eifory tells us that Darius, King of Perſia, having invaded them with all 
the forces of his empire, and the Scythians retiring by little and little, 
Darius ſent an ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to con- 
clade their retreat, and when they intended to begin fighting. © They 
turned for anſwer, with a ſpirit ſo 2 to that "—_ That they 
0 


ad no cities nor cultivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould 
" give him battle, but when once he was come to the place of their 
» fathers monuments, he ſhould then underſtand in what manner the 
* dcythians uſed to fight,” 

The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy ; they ſel- 
Gn appear on foot. They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, inſomuch 
that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will cleft a pole with an arrow, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance. The dreſs of the men is very ſimple 
ad it for action; it generally conſuts of a ſbort jacket, with narrow 
leeres made of deer ſkin, having the fur outward ; trowſers and hoſe of 
tte ſane kind of ſcin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The 
Tarars live in huts half ſunk under ground; they have a fire in the mid- 
dle, with a hole in the top to let out the ſmoke, and benches round the 

tO ut or lie upon. This ſeems to be the common method of livin 
Wong all the northern nations, from Lapland eaſtward, to the — 
Ka, In the extreme northern regions, during the winter, every family 
rows itſelf as it were under ground; and we are told, that fo ſociable 
Ne they in the diſpoſitions, gat they make ſubterraneous communica- 
ftlon s 
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tions with each other, ſo that they may be ſaid to Hve in an invite « 
The Tartars are immoderately fond of horſe-fleth, eſpecially if it 
young, and a little tainted, which makes their cabins extremely nauf 
ous. Though horſe-fleſh be preferred raw by ſome northern tribes. x 
| 2 way of eating it is after it has been ſmoaked and dried. 1 
Tartars aſe their wives with cattle. In their marriages they are n 
very delicate, Little or no difference is made between the child of a « 
cubine or flave, and that of the wife; but among the heads of the tribe 
the wife's ſon is always preferred to the ſucceſſion. Afﬀter a wife is turn 
of 40, ſhe is employed in menial duties as another ſervant; and as ful 
muſt attend the young wives who fucceed to their places; nor is it unc 
2 = ſome of the more barbarous tribes, for a father to matry his 0 
daughter. 6 A 
+ REi1cion,] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles th 
civil government, and is cemmonly accommodated to that of their neig 


bours, for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, ad 


even the poptſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolaters, t 
worſhip little rude images drefſed up in rags. Each has his own dei 
with whom they make very free when matters do not go according to the 
own mind. The religion. and government of the kingdom of Tibet, 
large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, form the moſt extraord 
nary article that is to be found 'in the hiſtory of mankind. 'The Tibe 
1ans are governed by a living, eating and drinking god, whom th 
believe to be omnipotent, and whom they call the Grand Lama, or Dal 
Lama. He reſides in a pagoda or temple, upon the mountain Putali, f 
a croſs-legged poſture, but without ſpeaking or moving, otherwiſe th 
by ſometimes lifting his hand in approbation of a favourite worſhippe 
ot only the Tibetians, but the neighbouring princes and people floc 
in incredible numbers, with rich prefents, to pay him their adorations 
and he generally appears to be a healthy, ruddy-faced young man, abet 
27 years of age. This being appoints deputies under him, the chief 
whom is called the Tipa, who takes care of all the temporal affairsof 
kingdom, and has a number of ſubſtituted lamas. Theſe are properl 
the king and the governors of Tibet, both civil and military; it bein 
below the dignity of the grand lama to ſuperintend any temporal concern 
As to the grand lama, he is himſelf the moſt miſerable wreteh in th 
empire. He is purchaſed, when young, from a healthy peaſant, an 
rivately brought up by the lamas to the buſineſs of his function, wii 
is to move by clock-work, and to be carried in ſtate to the place of h 
impriſonment, where he remains till next day, when the farce of his en 
thronement is repeated. When he falls ill, or becomes too old to act 


part, he is diſpatched by his miniſters, who produce another as like hunt 


as they can find in his room; and when any alteration 1s obſerved, th 
ways give ſatisfactory reaſons why the Dalay Lama has changed his i 
pearance. He is never ſuffered to touch any of the fine fruits or = 
that are brought to his ſhrine, all which are devoured by his _ ; 
who take care to diet him in his priſon. Such are the general out ou 
this pretended theocracy, in which all travellers are agreed, however 

may differ among themſelves as to modes and circumſtances. 
k LeAxNIN G.] The reader may be ſurprized to 


. ing i certain t 
a nation of Tartars, yet nothing is more Aftracan and t 


Khan, and Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, . 
neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as We 
5 | 4 


find this article amon 
han that under Zing! 
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\n'ire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, falls 
ot if that of thoſe 4 777 and ſome remains of their taſte in architec- 
ire fill extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they are almoſt inacceſ- 
The cultivation of ee che firſt care of the prince, ard 
ly committed to the care of his own relations or principal grandecs. 
wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues ; and their hiſtories, many 
\ which are ſtill extant iu manuſeript, carry with them the ſtrongeſt 
urks of authenticity. | 8 70 ; 
£(yx1051T1Es.] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build- 
wes, leſt by the above-mentioned great conquerors, and their ſucceſſors ; 
zu are, however, but little known to Europeans, though many of them 
ie (aid to have been diſcovered by the wandering Tartars in the internal 
of the country. Some gold and filver coins of the ſame princes 
bur likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, which 
le been carried to Peterſburgh. In 1720, ſays Mr. Voltaire, in his 
Wihory of Peter the Great, there was found in Calmuc Tartary, a ſub- 
enzncous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equeſtrian 
ktve, an oriental prince, with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated 
in thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great 
pthe Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the language 
of Tibet. | | g 
(iriks AND rowxs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
tat they are no beter than fixed herds. They may be ſaid to be places 
if abode, rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that they are un- 
r any regular government, or that they can make a defence againſt an 
nemy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the preceding 
dikons of this country, merit notice. Tobolſki and Aſtracan are con- 
kerable cities, the firſt containing 15,000, and the latter 70,000 inhabi- 
tuts. Forts, villages, and towns have lately been erected in different 
parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering them obe- 
dent tothe Ruſſian government. But I apprehendit will require a confider- 
le me before any fixed plan of governmentcan be formed in this country. 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] This head makes no figure in 
de hiſtory of Tartary, the chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, bea- 
en, rhubarb, muſk and fiſh, The Aſtracans, notwithſtanding their in- 
eruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic into Perſia, 
which they export red leather, wollen and linen cloth, and ſome 
Luopean manufactures. | 
Hisrox r.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 
tte name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed 
ſe amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
enpue, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine provinces, 
ere learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barba- 
nt, This muſt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among 
nations by the two above-mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants ; 
* nothing is more common in their hiſtories than their putting to the 
ford three or four hundred thouſand people in a few days. | 
The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 
pie than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, 
ut the favourite reſidence of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane, who enriched 
i vith the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world. It is ſo difficult to dif- 
mer any remains of magnificence here, that fome authors have abſurd! 
heoned the veracity of the hiſtorians of theſe great conquerors, thank 
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ie be better eftabliſhed than that of che Greek or Riki wiſe 
ſame may be faid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory has been more parms, 
than that of Zingis Khan, and whoſe deſcent is claiatied nor only h | 
che Khans and petty princes of Tartary but by the enipatar of Jude 
himſelf. The capital of this country is Bokharia, which was knows 4 
the ancients by the name of Bucharia, and it is fituatedia the Latenz 
9 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diſtant from the once famous city 
cand, the birth-place of Tamerlane the Great. 
The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common innumerab 
tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their herds, in che d 
- patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans 
Fades, who, upon particular emergencies, ele& a great Khan, wi 
claims a paramount power, over ſtrangers as well as natives, and wilo d. 
bring into the field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen, Their chief reſident 
is a kind of military ftation, which is moved and ſhifted according to i 
chance of war and other occafions, They are bounded on every fide 1 
the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perfian, or the Turkith en 
ires ; each of whom are puſhing on their conqueſts in this extenſive; ani 
in ſome places, fertile country. The Khans pay a tribute, or acknd 
ledgment of their independency, upon one or other of their pou 
neighbours, who treat them with caution and _— as the friendſhip 
theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt conſequence. to the powers with who 
they are allied. Some tribes, however, affe& inde ndency, and wht 
united they form a powerful body, and of late have . very formidab 
to their neighbours, particularly to the Chineſe, as we ſhall mentiq 
in our account of that empire. | 3 
The method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very 
cient among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the Danul 
eaſtward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regul 
troops who muſt thereby he deprived of all ſubſiſtence; while the 
tars, having always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are atnolof f 
proviſions, | l 8 "= 
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The Empire of CHINA. 
| SITUATION AND EXTENT... ” 
| Miles. | Degrees. 24. 
Length 1440 g between J 20 and 42 North latitude, 
Breadth —_ : mn, 14 and 123 Eaft * 
is nded by the Chineſe Tartary, on the 10 
BounDanres.] by the Pacific * which divide it from Na 
America, on the eaſt; by the Chineſian ſea, ſo»th ; and by Tong: 
and the Tartarian countries of Tibet and Ruſſia, on the well. 
Drvis10ns.] The great diviſion of this empire, according to thes 
. thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, is into fifteen provinces (excluſive of t 
of Lyau-tong, which is ſituate without the great wall, ough under 
ſame dominion) ; each of which might, for their largeneſs, fertllity, ] 
pulouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo many diſtin& Kingdoms. 
But it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that the informations containd 
in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the pape 
of Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whole 


0 / 3 * 
here been 24 an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe 
en were men of penetration and judgment, had. great oppor« 
Lines of being informed about r but even their accounts 
ib empire are juſtly to be ſuſpected. ey had powerful enemies at 
rt of Rome, where they maintained their footing, only by magni- 
bag their own labours and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of the 
eſe empire. a 8 n 

245 I is probably aviag a Chineſe word, agnifying Middle, 
n: notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of the, 


Won TAIxSs.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, and 
tins no remarkable mountains. £4 r 
uri Au D WATER. J The chief ate the Yamour, and the Argun, 
ic are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary the 
aces, or Whambo, or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
er and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, and 
bn ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. * 7 | 
un.] The chief are thoſe of Nankin and Canton. * 
(axals.] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to the 
uncle being the wiſeſt and moſt induſtrious people in the world, 
Te commodiouſneſs and length of their canals are incredible. The 
ef of them are lined with hewn ſtone on the ſides,” and they are ſo 
x, that they carry large veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 
ws in length. Thoſe- veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniencies 
Ilie, and it has been thought by ſome, that in China the water contains 
ay inhabitants as the land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, 
ſmetimes with bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation 
plow, and the veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are 
ting that could be formed by art or perſeverance for the ſafety of the 
wengers in caſe a canal is croſſed by a rapid river or expoſed to torrents 
im the mountains, Thoſe canals and the variety that is ſeen upon 
ir borders, renders China the moſt delightfuſ to the 2 of any country 
(the world, as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo by nature. 
foxesTs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
ndered with foreſts or wood, thoagh no country is better fitted for pro- 
king timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but 
ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from whence the 
ts, when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water. 3 
At, $011, anD PRODUCE,] The air of this empire is according to 
ſituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the mig 
„ and in the ſouth hot... The ſoil is either by nature or art fruitful 
every Pang that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or 
ane: of life. The culture of the cotton, and the rice. fields, from 
Mich the bulk of the inhabitants are cloathed and fed, is 9 almoſt 
md deſcription, The rare trees and aromatic protluctions, either 
unental or medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, are to 
in China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf; but even a. cata- 
y 0 ns would form a little volume, Some, however, muſt be 


tioned, | | 
The tallow-tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, . crooked branches, 
\ leaves, Raped like a heart, and is about the height of a common 
Mee. The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, and 

a nanufactured with oil, ſerve the natives as candles, but they ſmell 

a Mm ; ſtron , 
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588 ennie, 
ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of the other trees, peculiar to Ch; 
are ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the native 
pepper: The gums of ſome are poiſonous, but afford the fineſt var 
n the world. After all that can be ſaid of thoſe, and many other 
_ tiful and uſeful trees, the-Chineſe, notwithſtanding their ind , 
wedded to their ancient cuſtoms, that they are very liftle, if at 
meliorated by cultivation. The fame may be ſaid of the richeſt fro; 
| which, in general, are far from being fo delicious as. thoſe of. Buro 
and indeed of America. This is owing to the Chineſe never pranic, 
grafting, or inoculation of trees, and Een nothing of experiment 
8 | 1 | n 
It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-ſilk; which 
much abounds in China, and above all, the tea-plant or ſhrub. I: 
planted in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtandit 
our long intercourſe with China, writers are ftill divided about the d 
ferent ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought that 
ou and bohea grows on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits] 
me kind of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and gi 
it a deeper colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of imperi 
congo, ſinglo, and the like, are occaſionet probably by the nature of t 
ſoils, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of ü 
plant ſeems to be very ſimple, and it is certain, that ſome kinds are 0 
much higher and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought th 
the fineſt, whtch is called the Flower of the tea is i over land 
Ruſſia; but we know of little difference in their effects on the hum 
body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the green. 
I am apt to think, that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long beſt 
the Engliſh, and that it was introduced among the latter, before the R 
ſtoration, as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſe 
tled the exciſe on the king for life in 1660, Catharine of Liſbon, wi 
to Charles H. rendered the uſe of it common at his court. The ginſen 
| fo famous among the Chineſe, as the univerſal remedy, and monopol 
even by their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, and 
diſcovered in the Britiſh America. When brought to Europe, it is btt 
diſtinguiſhed for its healing qualities, and this inſtance alone ought 
teach us with what caution the former accounts of China are to be rei 
The ginſeng, however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary, 
' *MEgTaTs ARD MIENERALS.] China (if we are to believe nati 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. 
copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we -know of no extraordinary quality 
fles. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe government 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and filver, for fear 
hurting induſtry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but ſlightly works 
and the-Turrency of chat metal is ſupplied by the grains the peope pickt 
in the ſand of rivers and mountains. The ſilver ſpecie is furniſned ird 
the mines of Honan. Ty | 43 
PoruLaTtioON AND n The number of Chineſe, | 
the beſt accounts, does not fall ſhort of ffty millions; a number dipn 
portioned to what we are told of the vaſt population of particular at 
and provinces. Moſt of thoſe accounts are exaggerated, and perſons, ii 
viſit China, without any view of becoming authors, are tly « 
pointed in their mighty expectations. The Chineſe in their perſons, 
middle-ſized, their faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, their at 
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ſhort. The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty. . They pluck 
* hairs of the lower part of their faces, by the e . nu fea 
lung a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard. Their Tartar princes 
wy them to cut off the hair of their heads, and like Mehometans, to 
year only a lock on the crown. Their complexions towards the north is 
kr, towards the ſouth ſwarthy, and the fatter a man is, they think him 
e handfomer. Men of quality, and learning, who are not much expoſed 
v the ſun, are delicately complexioned, and they who are bred toletters, 
bt the nails of their fingers grow to an enormous length, to, ſhew. that 
fey are not employed in manual labour. | | OS 

The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, re fea- 
tires, and a delicate, though florid, complexion; The ſmallneſs of their 
ket is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is 
mitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, fo * 
en they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to walk. 
This fanciful piece of —_ was probably invented by the ancient Chi- 
ue, to palliate their jealouſy, - Ko 3 f 

Io enter into all the ftarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe- 
wlly their men of quality, when paying or receiving viſits, would give 
j reader little information, and leſs amuſement, and very probably 
wne too late, as the manners of the Chineſe, ſince they fell under the 

of the Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſufficient 
bobſerve, that the legiſlators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and 
ſibordination as the cornerſtones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe outward 
arts of reſpect, ridiculous as they appear to us, as the teſt of duty and 
pelt from inferiors to ſuperiors, and their capital maxim was, that th 
tan who was deficient in civility, was void of good ſenſe. a 

y the lateſt and beſt accounts, the Chineſe in general are the moſt 
Whoneſt, low, thieving ſet in the world, and they employ their natural 
quickreſs only to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, 
Wtcially the Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly 
tte Engliſh, but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a 
Ulineſe, They are fond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. 
Their hypocriſy is without bounds, and the men of property among them, 
piltiſe the moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain 

ent, EG, 

Daess.] This varies according to the degrees of men among them. 
The men wear caps on their heads of the faſhion of a bell, thoſe of 
qulity are ornamented with jewels, The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and 
boſe, conſiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown-over them, 
ll boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. The ladies towards 
le fouth wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn 
P in 2 net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. Their dreſs differs but 

from that of the men, only their gown or upper garment has very 
open ſleeves. The dreſs, both of men and women, varies however 
wedding to the temperature of the climate. Fr 

Marriaces,] The parties never ſee each other in China till the bar- 
ku 15 concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the parties 
7 kerfect children, Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal is to 
A females-into the world; and if a women of a poor family happens 

ure three or four girls, ſucceſſively, ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle them, 

ythe principal reaſon of ſo many children being found in the 
and highways, | 
M m 2 Foxs- 
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©" Funtxarts.] People of note cauſe their coffins th i made, gad d 
tombs to be built in their life-time. No perſons are buried within 4 
walls of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be broupht into a thwt 
a perſon died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a ti 
upon which are written the names of his father, grandfather;: 2 
dfather ; before which they frequently burn Incenſe, "= | 
— z and when the father of a family dies, the name of the ; 

grandfather is taken away, and that of the deceaſed i added. 
Laxcvacs.] The Chineſe language condiſts of u very few words, 
rather ſyllables, which admit of ſo many variations, and & muck me 
fied by ſounds and action, that it is generally thought no unge 
attain it, ſo as to ſpeak it. 
Gentus AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe iy pecil 
to themſelves. They have no conception of what is beautiful in writi 
regular in. architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their garden 
und planning their grounds, they hit _ ie true ſublime ——=> | 
The learning of the Chineſe has been diſplayed in ſeveral ſpecimens pi 
liſhed by Du Halde, as well as of poetry, but they contain no moe tl 
a ſet of maxims and precepts, accommodated to public and private li 
without any thing argumentative or deſcriptive. They perform all 
rations of arithmetic wi h prodigious quickneſs, but differently 
e Europeans. Till the latter came among them, they were i 
mathematical learning, and all its depending arts. They had no ap 
ratus for aſtronomical obſervations ; and metaphyſical learning, if it 
iſted among them, was' only known to their philoſophers ; but even 
arts introduced by the Jeſuits, were of very ſhort duration among the 
and faſted very little longer than the reign of Cang-hi, who was conte 
rary with our Charles II. nor is jt very ptobable ever will be 
vived. It has been generally ſaid that they un printing be 
the Europeans; but that can be only applied to block-printing, tor'l 
fufile and moveable types were * Dutch or German invent 
The Chineſe, however, had almanacs, which were ſtamped from, pla 
er blocks, many hundred years before printing was difcovered in Euro 
The invention of gun powder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, whom 
uſe of it againſt Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have kne 
nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only with 
cannon, 'which they call the fire-pan. Their e the r mat 
faftures of ſtuffs, porcelane, japanning, and the like ſedentary trades 
amazing, and can bs equalled only by their labours in the field, in m4 


ing canals, levelling mountains, rai gardens, and navigating th pon 
— boats. | . e wil 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES.) Few natural curioſities preiguiuc: 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under precec 2 
articles. Some volcanos, rivers and lakes of particular qualities, we unt 
be found in different parts of the empire. The volcano of Lineſung dun 
ſaid ſometimes to make ſo-fyrious a diſeh of fire and aſhes, asto4 a are 
caſion a tempeſt in the air, aud ſome of their lakes are ſaid to pet * 
fiſhes when put into them. The artificial curioſities of China are! ef 


pendous. The peat wall, ſeparating China from Tartary, to pren 

the incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend 1560 miles. I 

carried over mountains and valleys, and reaches from the province 

Nenſi to the Kang fea, between the provinces of Pekin and Lnotum. 

A in molt places hui of brick and mortar, which is ſa well tempen 
$4 C " rs: | 
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1h ithas Good for 1800 years, it is but litffe decayed. The be- 


that of this wall is a large bulwark of tone raiſed in the ſea, in the 


ne of Patcheli, to the eaſt of Pekin, and almoſt in the ſame lati- 


. ki built like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but much 
. beg terraſſed and caſed wich bricks, and is from 20 to 25 feet 
p. Regis, and the other 11 who togk a map of theſe pro- 


4 a line on the top, to meaſure the of triangles, 
p take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found it 


Heide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel a with caſe. 


n has been already made of the prodigious danals and roads, that 


| at through this empire. | 


cial mountains preſent, on their tops, temples, monaſteries, 
. fabricated by hands. Some part, however, of what 


ire told concerning the cavities in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabu- 


he Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. They are 


onetimes upon barges ſtrongly chained ther, yet fo as to be. 
0 ind to et th veſſels paſs that fail up a the river, Some 


tn run from mountain to mountain, and conſiſt wy, of one arch; 


wer the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 » though a 
ch, and joins two mountains; and ſome in the interior of 
empire, are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The triumphal arches 
k country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities, Though 
xe not built in the Greek or Roman ſtile of architecture, yet they 
ſperd and beautiful, and erected to the memories of their great men, 
ut labour and nce. They are faid in the whole to be 1100, 
of which are — . niſicent. Their ſepulchral monuments 
likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, the models of which are 
b common in Europe under the name of. pagodas, are vaſt embel- 
nts to the face of their country, They ſeem to be conſtructed by a 
ſil order, and all of them are finiſhed with-exquiſite carvings and 
Ways, and other ornaments; that at Nankin, whichis 200 feet high, and 
1 — is the moſt admired. It is called the Porcelaine — 
aſe it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remark - 
kr the diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for their capa- 
te, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of the idols they 
kin, The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave name to 
i their principal feſtivals. A bell of Pekin weighs 120,000 pounds, 
found is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The laſt curioſity I ſhall mention, 
ler bre works, which in China exceed thoſe of all other nations. In 
erery province in China is a ſcene of curiofities. Their buildings, 
ming, as mentioned, their pagodas, being confined to no order, and 
idle of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, and a pleaſing 
Jace not void of magnificence, that is agreeable to the eye and the 
lation, and preſent a diverſity of objects got to be found in Euro- 
Architecture. I 
on cITIEs.] Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that ſome of 
ave immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe their population is 
atapperated, The einpire is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; 
ftef of which are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. The former is the 
ace of the preſent royal family, and is moderately reckoned to con- 
w millions of inhabitants, hut Nankin is ſaid to exceed it both in 
nd population. The walls of Pekin are fifty cubirs high, and are 
ad by towers, at a bow ſhot diſtance from cach other, with re- 
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642 CHIN A: 
doubts at every gate. It is divided into two parts like | 

inſter, the Chineſe and the Tartar. Them he 3 A 

her than an amazing affemblage of neat beauti buildings, but w; 
out order or regularity, ſtands in the latter. een 

TaADE AND MANUFACTURES.] China is fo happily ftuated 
produces ſuch a variety of materials for manufi ure; N. it may be 
to be the native land of induftry ; but It is an induſtry va robs 
elegance, though carried on with vaſt art and neatnefs, They make 
of the bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as of cotton, but 
comparable for records er printing, to the European. Their iok, 
the uſe of drawing, is well known in England, and is ſaid to be ma 
oil and ** - T have already mentioned the antiquity of 1 

rinting, which they {ill do by cutting their charaſters on bock * 

he manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by the nam, 
China, was long a ſecret in Europe, ow brought immenſe ſums to t 
country. The ancients knew and eſteemed it highly under the nam 
Porcelaine, but it was of a much better fabric than the modern, That 
the Chineſe affect to keep that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is 1 
— that the principal material is a prepargd pulverized earth, and 
veral European countries far exceed the Chineſe in manufacturin 
commodity*, The Chineſe ſilks are generally plain and flowered ya 
and they are faid to have been originall ricated in that coun 
where the art of rearing filk-worms was ir diſcoyered. They mani 
ture filks likewiſe of a more durable kind; and their cotton, and 
cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm wear. 

Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nat 
with whom they deal for ready money ; for ſuch is the * and ay 
of the Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own. 
It is certain, that ſince the diſcovery of the porcelain manufaQures, 
the vaſt improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving bra 
the Chineſe commerce has been on the decline. | 

ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] This was a moſt inſtal 
entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartar; 
though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chu 
they have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſaplu 
many reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the 2 may! 
contributed to their degeneracy. The original plan of the Chineſe 
vernment was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, I 
and obedience to the father of each family was recommended apd ena 
in the moſt rigorous manner, but at the ſame time the emperor was! 
ſidered as the father of the whole. His mandarines, or great officel 
ſtate, were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubn 
which were due from the inferior ranks to ſuperior, were {ettled 
obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that 
ſeems highly ridiculous. The ſimple claim of obedience required 
addreſs and knowiedge of human nature, to render it effeftual; anc 
Chineſe !-giſlators, Confucius particularly, appear to have deen me 
wonderful abilities. They envelope their dictates in a number of u 
cal appear ances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and veneration- 
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* Engliſh in particular have carried this branch to a high degree of pe 0 
appears trom the commiſſions which have been received of late from mne 
Europe; and we hope that a manufacture ſo generally uſeful will meet with. ene 


ment from every true patriot among ourſcl es. 


nee | | aan 


ins bal modes of ſpeaking and writing, different from thoſe of 
I ſtbhects, and the people were taught to believe that their princes 
wk of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom: 


wh this ſyſtem! preferved the public tranquillity, for an incredible 
ter of years, yet it had a fundamental effect that often convulſed, 
it aft proyed fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention was not 
4 the military as the civil duties. The Chineſe had paſſions like 
bs men, and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration drove them 
bk arms, and a revolution eaſily ſucceeded, which they juſtified by ſay- 
& that their ſovereign had ceaſed to be their father. During thoſe com- 
donn, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tartars 
heir ſtance, and it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great ſagacity, 
kane acquainted with the weak fide of their conſtitution, and they avail-' 
Ytemſelves accordingly, by.invading and conquered the empire. 
gendes the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, the Chineſe had 
lapuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of ſubjects, 
lich were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and prevent- 
ip the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewiſe the mandarines 
ht remonſtrate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſhve manner, 
u the errors of his government; and when he was a virtuods prince, 
Ws freedom was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country 
ade world is ſo well provided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge ofjuſtice, 
Wh in civil and criminal matters, as China, but they are often ineffectual 
.mgh want of public virtue in the execution. The emperor is ſtiled 
by Son of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of bis People 
Riticion, ] This article is nearly connected with the preceding. 
Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, and ſeemed to admit of a 
prticular providence, yet their philoſophers and legiſlators were atheiſts 
Fmaterialiſts, -and indulged the people in the worſhip of ſenſible objects, 
a o make them more ſubmiſſive to government. The Jeſuits long im- 
ved upon the public of Europe on this head, and ſuffered their proſelytes 
dvorſhip Tien, pretending, that it was no other than the name of God; 
ita ſtrict ſcrutiny being made by the court of Rome, it was found to 
if univerſal matter. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chineſe legiſ- 
m introduced a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morals among the people, 
ad endeavoured to ſupply the belief of a future ſtate, by preſc diag to 
fem the worſhip of inferior deities. Their morality approximates to that 
C Chriſtianity, but as we know little of their religion, but through the 
ſlits, we cannot adopt for truth the numerous inſtances which they tell 
uch the conformity of the Chineſe with the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe 
hers, it muſt be owned, were men of great abilities, and made a won- 
| progreſs above a century ago in their converſions ; but they miſtook 
due character of the emperor who was their patron, for he no ſooner 
that they were in fact aſpiring to the civil direction of the govern- 
5 than he expelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and 
7 bited the exerciſe of their religion; fince which time Chriſtianity 
2 no figure in China. | . 
pee Theſe are ſaid by ſome, to amount to twenty millions 
d year; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not at all 
wand in China, The taxes collected for the uſe of the government in 
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. Mrttitany an» MALINE 5TAENGTH.] China js, at this time, x 
more powerful empire than it was before ita conqueſt byche eaſtern T 
tars in 1644, Thus is owing to the conſummate 651 'Chun«tehi, t 
firſt Tartarian em of Ghina, who obliged his hereditary ſubjeslo 
conform themſelyes to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chin 
to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two nations were inc 
1 The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil offices of the empi 
The emperor made Pekin the ſegt of his government, and the Tart 
quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and condition which was 
much in their favour, | 5 1 
This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartan, takes 
them all —_— objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable 
tl he only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the dif 
of arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five millions of me 
but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed in the collection 
the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, the great roads, andt 
public peace, The imperial guards amount to about 30, 00. As to 
marine force, it is compoſed chiefly of the junks, we have already ne 
tioned, and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt- ways, or to the neighbor 
Ing countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents, 
© Pony, The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity | 
nd all meaſure of credibility ; but though their pretenſiony have be 
repeatedly confuted by learned men, they certainly have evidences q 
much higher antiquity than any people on earth (the Jews perhaps e 
eepted) can produce. Their exactneſs in aſtronomical obſervations, 
as they were in that ſcience, before their commerce with the European 
their immemorial uſe of printing; their peaceable patriarchal ſcheme 
government, and ſeveral other incidental advantages, contributed tot 
priority. A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of domell 
tranquillity, united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fo- 
whoſe hiſtom, however, is wrapped up in myſteries ; their Li-Laokut 
and, above all, their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates 
China. After all, the internal revolutions of the empire, thopgh r 
produced the moſt dreadful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution 1 
2 and they were attended with the moſt bloody extermination: 
ſome provinces; ſo that though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the i 
perial ſucceſſion was more than once broken into. 2 | 
Neither the great Zingis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they oft 
ebeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of the 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. The celebrated wall prov 
| but a feeeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. Afterth 
invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tart 
while an idolent worthleſs emperor, T'ſong-tching, was upon the throu 
In the mean while a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tle, in the province! 
Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did molt ( 
his courtiers and women. Oy-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on! 
frontiers of Tartary, refuſed to recognize the uſurper, and made a pea 
with 'Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper from u 
throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644: 
Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and as has been alrea wk 
ioned, wiſely incorporate his hereditary ſubjects withthe Chineſe, * 
zn effect Manchew Tartary became an acquiſition to China. He was 
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ee | Wy r 
Won of che in, but knew how to check them when he faund them 
46 a the affairs of his government. l een 1 

be year 1661, the Chineſe, under this Tartar M ee 
u of the ifland of Formola, which the latter had taken from iig 
. Though. che interronrſe between Europe and China has been 
WF improyed fnce that time, yer we know very little of the in 
Ws of China, excepting thoſe chat affeQ our trade, which is now at a 
We pil in that country, owing to the yalt diſtance and, uncertainty of 
UF the native, chicanery of | the Chineſe themſelves, and the 
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$iroarion 2 77 country is ſituated between the 
0UNDARITES. 1 66th and 1 { deg; of eaſt longitude, 
between 1 and 40 of north latitude. It is bounded on the north by 


. * 
- * 


countries of Uſbec Ta tary and Tibet; on the ſouth, by the Indian 


on the eaſt, by China and the Chingſe ſea; and on the weſf, by 
aud the Indian ſ e at W 
erons.] I ſhall divide, as others have done, India at large into 
est parts » firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called 
| «Law Peninſula; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's empire; 
a, the Peninſula within or on this fide the Ganges: alc of them vaſt 
And extended empires. But it is neceſſary, in order to fave 
Way repetitions; to premiſe an account of ſome particulars that are in 
non to thoſe numerous nations, which ſhall be extracted from the 
enlightened of our modern writers who have viſited the country in tha 
ce of the Eaſt India company,  — + | Fel 
WPorvLatioN, INHABITANTS, ' Mr. Orme, an excellent and an 
aricton, anD GOVERNMENT. | authentic hiſtorian, comprehends 


os latter diviſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometans | 


be) who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about 
uillions, and the Indians about an hundred millions. Above half the 
ie is ſubject to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
| — of India, and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying 
Abute to the great Mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which their 
ur recognized his ſuperiority. In other reſpects the government of 
Nun is full of wiſe checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any ſub- 
WM; but (as all precautions of that kind — upon the adntiniſtra- 
me indolence and barbarity of the Moguls or emperors, and their 
at viceroys, bave rendered them fruitleſs. 
The original inhabitats of India are called Gentoos; or, as others call 
+ Hindoos. They pretend that Brumma, who was their legiſlator 
in politics and religion, was inferior only to God, and that he 
wed many thouſand. years before our account of the creation. This 
, probahly, was ſome great and good genius, whoſe beneficence, 
that of the pagan legiſlators, led his people and their poſterity to 
him divine honours. The bramins (for ſo the Gentoo priefts are 
me) pretend that he bequeathed to them a book called the Vidam, 


ing his doctrines and inſtitutions; and that though the original 
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jopeans having ſupplied them elves either at home or from other coun- | 
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rgular gradation of beings, me ſuperior, and ſine inferics » wn... 
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multiplicity of inferior diſtinctions. The bramins have an intire power 


* ſupreme God, and that be is bift pleaſed by charity and good aworks. 
t - Mn rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are gen 


of an omnipotent Being is now almoſt loſt among the Gentoos. 


tion of lands. 
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ab, which is wrote in the Sanſcrit language, now 4 | 
| ogly to the bramiris who ſtach it. The el ro 2. 


e conſiſted in the belief” of 4 ſupreme Being, who 1 


utate tare of tewar, 

ments, which is to conſiſt of a tfanſmigration inte Genre . 
Ing to the lives. they have led in their pre-exiſtetit Rate. Prom this jt ap. 
pane os than probable that the Pythagorean metempſychoſis took it 
he neceflizy of inculcating this ſublime, but otherwiſe complicated 
doctrine, into the lower ranks, induced the bramins, who are by ne 

' means unanimors in their doctrines, to have recourſe to ſenſible pre. 
ſentations of their Deity and his attributes ; ſo that the original do&rine 
of Bremma have degenerated to rank ridiculous idolatry, in the worſhir 
af the moſt hideous figures, either delineated or carved; and the belief 


- 


Thoſe Indians are particularly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind 
by their diviſion into tribes, the four principal of which are the brartins 
ſoldiers, labourers, and mechanicks. Theſe are again fubdivided into 


Which they uſe commonly to very bad purpoſes, over the minds of ti 

z though ſome of them are ſuperſtitious, moral and innocth 
Fe are all of them fack bigots, that excepting the Hallachores, whi 
art the refuſe ang. ovtcaſts of the other tribes, and diſowned' and derehet 
by them all, Mr. Scrafton doubts (whatever the Roman-catholics' mi 

d) whether there ever was an inſtance of any other of the Gentoc 

ing converted. by the miſſionaries. In ſhort, the bramins in generel 

a dekgning degenerate ſet of men; but Mr. Scrafton, who gives us thi 


ure of them, acknowledges that, amidſt all their errors, they agree i 
| truths which form the harmony of the univerſe, that there is 


The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots or perſons deſcende 


rally more fair complexioned than the people of the ſouthern province 
whos are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots- are a robuſt, brave fatchful pet 
ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them; but whe 
their leader falls in battle, they think that their engagements to him 
finiſhed, and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their reputatie 
The labourers are the farmers and all who are concerned in the culti 


The mechanicks are merchants, bankers, traders of all kinds, and 
&rided into many ſubordinations. Wau 

: Thoſe different tribes (ſays Mr. Scrafton) are forbid to intermarry, 
cohabit, to eat with each other, or even to drink out of the ſame vel 
with one of another tribe; and every deviation in theſe points, ſubjet 
them to be rejected by their tribe, renders them for ever polluted, and th 
are thenceforth obliged to herd with the Hallachores. This divif 
5s attended with infinite inconveniencies, for excepting the'rajah-poe 
no Gentoo thinks of defending himſelf in caſe of invaſions, which, wi 
made from the ſea, have been generally ſucceſsful. The ſame divikt 
however, has, notwithſtanding all the convulſions of their government 
and all their oppreſſions under the Mahometants, preſerved their mani 
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ong them, which, while the ſon can follow no ot. er trade} 1 
1 har, cap never be loſt but by exterminating the epi | 


Different kinds of food ate aſſigned to different tribes, min 
wack nothing that dag life 3 the ſoldiers are permitted to eat veniſon, 
tion, aud ich; the labourers and merchants live differently, cording 


profeſſions, ſome of them being allowed to eat fiſh, bur, 


: 
N 
5 


p their ſex and 
une of them animal food. | $6 
Their practice of women burning themſelves, upon the death of their 
bands, is now {aid to be diſuſed all over Indoſtan; and the Gentoos 
general chuſe death by famine rather than pollute themſelves by 
ifhcbidden food. This picture of the Gentoos ſeems to be drawn before 
ar wars with thek French in that country; for if we are to believe ſome 
mrellers, they begin now to relax in the practice of their religious duties. 
The Geatoos are as careful of the cultivation of their lands, and their 
works and convoniencies, as the Chineſe; and there ſcarcely is an 
alance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the diamond merchants travel 
without defenſive weapons. | | | | 
The temples or pagadas of the Gentoos, are ſtupendous, but diſguſtful 
ine buildings, erected in every capital, and under the tuition of the 
mins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncommon art or fcience, 
bey turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their ignorant votaries. Mr, 
&rrafton ſays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes; and that judicial 
drology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken up with 
wacky days; the head aſtrologer being always conſulted in their coun- 
as, The Mahometans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and look 
all the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves. Tho 
T Geatods are entirely. paſſive under all their oppreſſions, and by their 
late of exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and the ſcantineſs of their 
hod, have nothing of that reſentment in their nature that animates the 
x of mankind ; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſometimes bury 
tieir money, and rather = diſcover it put themſelves to death by poiſon 
« otherwiſe, This practice, which it ſeems is not uncommon, accounts 
ir the vaſt ſcarcity of ſilver that till of late prevailed in Indoſtan. 
The reaſons abovementioned account likewiſe for their being free of all 
bole paſſions, particulary that of love, and ſenſations that render the reſt 


wef food, gives them but little nouriſhment; and their marrying early, 
tie males before fourteen, and their women at ten or eleven years of age, 
eps them low and feeble in their perſons. A man is in the decline of 
ile at thirty, and the beauty of the women is on decay at eighteen : 
twenty-five they have all the marks of old age. We are not therefors 
b wonder at their being ſooh ſtrangers to all perſonal exertion and vigour 
mind; and it is with them a frequent ſaying, that it is better to fit 
lian to walk, to lie down than to ſit, to ſleep than to wake, and death 
3 the beſt of all. SERIF; a 
The Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan, are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
Tukiſh, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the 
Rigns of the califs of Bagdat, to invade Indoſtan. hey penetrated as 
tr Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſertled colonies in 
| places, whoſe deſcendants are called Pytans; but their empire was 
merthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which 
| ſublits. Thoſe, princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under 
ber protection all who profeſſed the ſame religion, and who 1 a 
1 | | 2 1 , 5 % ave 


Cmankind either happy or miſerable. Their perpetual uſe of rice, their | 
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5 INDIA mw emma. 
; brave active p. , counterbalanced the numbers of ti 4 
are faid to peg: any the diviſion of oe * 

: pion ſoubahs; and thoſe Provinces, each of which mi 2 
9 — were ſubdivided into Nabobſhips, each Nabob Being immedi. 
ately accountable to his ſoubak, who in proceſs of time 45 al 

_ Independent on the emperor, or, as ke is called, the great Mogul ** 
cheir paying him an annual tribute. The vaſt reſortbf Perfian and * 
tar tribes have likewiſe ſtrengthened the Mahometan government; bur 
zs obſervable, that in tuo or three generations, the prageny of allthoſs 14 | 
BM venturers, who, though they bring nothing with them but their horſes 
©. and their ſwords, degenerate into all the — * indolence and ſenſuali 
| © Of all thoſe tribes, the Marattas at preſent make the greateſt f 4 
They are à kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains — In 
' doſtan and Perſia. They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and when wel! 
commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court of Deth; 
f Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bald active in. Mi 
axnd pay no great reſpect to the [EY of their religion. Mr. Scrafton 
ſays, that the Mahometans or Moors are of fo deteſtable a character, that Wl 
henever knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among the M 
Tartar and Perſran officers of the army. They are void of every principle 
even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it is an ap ce 
of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while they are drinki 8 
with, and embracing a friend, they will him to the heart. 

The people of Indoſtan are governed by no written laws, and their 
courts of juſtice are directed by precedents, The Mahometan inſtitutes 
prevail only in their great towns and their neighbourhood. The empire 
15 hereditary, and the emperor is-heironly to his own officers.” All lands 
goin the hereditary line, and continue in that fate even down to the ſub- 

' tenants, while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, both 
which are immutably fixed in the public books of each diſtrict. The 
imperial demeſne lands are thoſe of the great rajah families, which fell o 
Tamerlane and his ſuccefſors. Certains portions of them are called jag- i 
hire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown- on the great lords or omrahs, Wi 
2nd upon their death revert to the emperor ; but the rights of the ſub- 
tenants, even of thoſe _ are — 8 uy 
Such are the outlines of the government ich this great empire Jon 
fubſiſted, without almoſt the Radiance of . . great — 
either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after the imvaſion of 
Mahomet Shah, which was attended by fo great a diminution of the im- 
perial autkerity, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolute in their 
own goyernments. Though they could not alter the fundamental laws of 
property, yet they invented new taxes, which beggared the poopie, to 
pay their own armies and 4 their power; ſo that many of the 
pie, a few years ago, after being unmercifully plundered by collectors 
and tax- maſters, were left to periſſi through want. To ſum up the miſery 
of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and other Mahometan 

rnors, employed the bramins and the Gentoos themſelves as the miniſ- 
ters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever fince the 
invaſion of Kouli Kan, Indoſtan, from being the beſt regulated govern- 
ment in the world, is become a ſcene of mere anarchy or ſtratocracy ; 
every great man protects himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, wuoſe 
ay far execeds the natural riches of his government. As private afſaſh- 

nations and other murders are here committed with impunity, the N 
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they can be in no worſe eſtate, concern themſelves very little in 
—— of government. To the above cauſes ard owing the 22 
byt ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan; and it is their intereſt to bring, f 
ſoon 25 fible, that povernment back to its firſt rinciples under the 
emily of hag: reader, from this repreſentation, may per- 
cre likewiſs, that all that the Engliſh have acquired in point of territory, 
in been gained from uſurpers and robbers ; and their poſſeſſion of ic 
ling guarantied by the preſent lawful emperor, is founded upon the 
ous 8 conſtitutions of t country. | 4 445 f 
E may be here propor juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 
ws is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. At 
out, however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying with 
and Fartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complexion, re- 
indling that of cheir conqueror Tamerlane and his great generals. 
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The PeniNsuULA of INDIA beyond the Gaxexs, 
called the FAR THER PEnINSULA. © 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles, Degrees. 

Length 2000 1 1 and 30 North latĩtude. 

Breadth 1000 c 92 and 109 Eaſt longitude. 


FYHIS peninfula is bounded by Tibet and China, 
nas. on the north; by China, and the Chineſe ſea, 
athe eaſt; by the ſame ſea, and the ſtraits of Malacca, on the ſouth ; 
ul by the bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the weſt. | 


Grand diviſions, - Subdiviſiens.. Chief towns. 
ng WA © tic north-weſt f Ava — Ava 


of Peg —— | 2 I 
m- | 17-30, eo; 
ꝛeir Martaban — — | | Martaban : 

; of © the fouth-weſt Siam — — Siam, E, lon, roo-55. 
to | N. lat. 14. 18. 

eo- Malacca — -— | | Malacca, E. Ion. 101. 
tors | CN. lat. 2-12. 

ſery Tonquin '—— _ or Keccio, E. 
etan 5 | ong. 105. N. la 
gil- the north eaſt a mu, Þ 5 * late 
the Lace aan i al Lanchang. | 
ern- X Cochin China | Thoanoa 

CY 3 tte ſouth-eaft | Cumboti — Cambodia 

— Chiampa =— Padram. 


wow The name of India is taken from the river Indus, — 
ers was beſt known to the Perſians. The whole of this peninſ 

on to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns. 

| Are 


* * 
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An Aub CLIMATE.] This country is folittlek 
_ differ concerning its air, ſome preferring that of the ſoy th 
| that of the northern parts. It is generally agreed, that the ale of the: 
mer is hot and dry, but in ſome places Sur and conſequently unhealth 
The climate is ſubject to hurricanes, lightnings, and ihundatiogs, & 
the people build their houſes upon nigh pillars to defend them from flo. 
_ "and they have no other idea of ſeaſons but wet and dry, Eafterly ; 
. weſterly monſoons (which is an Indian word) prevail in this country 
 MovnTains.] Theſe run from north to ſouth almoſt the va 
length of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and aun 
_ overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. * £ 8 | 
Rivzas.] The chief are, Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Aya. 
Bars anD $STRALTS.] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Coet 
China. The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories 


Siam, Romana, and Banſac. 


/ SoIL AND PRODUCT OF THE c The ſoil of this peninſula is frui 0 
D:FF&RENT NATIONS. Fin general, and produces all the de 0 
cious fruits that are found in other countries, as well as roots and v | 
tables. It abounds likewiſe in filks, elephants, and quadrupeds, bg b 
domeſtic and wild, that are common in. the ſouthetn kin of A nt 
The natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, at al 
thyſts, and other precious ſtones, Tonquin produces little or no corn ti 
wine, but is the moſt healthful country of all the peninſula. In ſe bo 
places, eſpecially towards the north, the inhabitants have ſwelli 11 
their throats, owing to the badneſs of their water. he; 
InuaBITANTS, — The Tonquineſe are excellent n 10 
AND DIVERSIONS. nics and fair traders ; but greatly to 
reſſed by their king and great lords. His majeſty engroſles the tra bhe 
and his factors ſell by retail to the Dutch and other nations. The Tong bal 
neſe are fond of lacquer houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſon wid 
The people in the ſouth are a ſavage raee,. and go almoſt naked, » le! 
large filver and gold ear - rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets, ber 
Tonquin and Cochin-China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable ern 
their dreſs, which reſembles that of the Perſians. The people of qu 1 
are fond of Engliſh broad- cloth, red or green, and others wear a f r 
coloured cotton. cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beſt ce 'ﬀf 
tries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dog's fleſh to all other animal fe ud: 
The le of that kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is foley ned, 
prietor of all the gold and ſilver and other metals found in his kingd Wout 
They live however eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſe no! 


has an elephant for the conveniency of his wives and women, poly 

being practiſed all over India, | 
It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had 
uſe * before it was known in Europe, and the inyentic 
gene y aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſouthern « 
n of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the ne 
bouring country of Malacca, 
Though the r patios that prove in this peninſula al 
groſs as thoſe deſcribed under the article of Tibet, and the civil gov 
ment of the two.countries iu many particulars reſemble each other, 
the people believe in a future ſtate ; and when their kings are 1nterrs 
number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels of go 
filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future life. The] 
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this peninſula, are commonly very fond of ſhew, and often make a 
Pres beyond their circumſt 1 They are deſieate in 9 part 
{heir dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle up in a very agreeable 
tuner. In their food they are loathſome, for beſides dogs, hey ext rats, 
nice, ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh. The people of Arraken'ars os hope 
«delicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch and other foreigners » 
nummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 
when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their treatment of the fick is ridiculous 
belief; and in many places, when a patient is judged to be in< 
arble, he is expoſed on the bank of ſome river, he is either 
wed or devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. | | | 
The diverſions common in this country are fiſhitig and hunting, the 
&bration of feſtivals, and their acting comedies by torch- light from 
gening to So 8 p 
LaxGUAGE. ] he l of the court of Delhi is Perſian, but in 
k peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
with other dialects. | \ 1 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEX.] It is more than probable that the 
Imtians, the nation from which the Greeks and Romans drew their fine 
xs, owed them to the bramins, and the Gentoos, who are ſometimes 
alled Banians. The names, however, of the legiſlators and bramins, 
euboever their learned men were who ſpread their knowledge a1 the 
Indians, have either periſhed or are obſcured by impenetrable 
dalegory. Some late Engliſh authors, who were well acquainted wi 
&e:fairs of Indoſtan, have aſſured us, that that empire ſtill contains men 
ie moſt unſpotted lives and profound knowledge of all the original 
kin theology, morality, and civil conſtitutions, Such men are hard 
die diſcovered, but when acceſſible, they are modeſt and communicative 
vill branches of their learfing, but thoſe in which they are enjoined an 
wolable ſecrecy : and we have ſome well atteſted inſtances where 
we ſuffered death rather than betray their ſecrets, which are hereditary in 
r families. Others, from the profligate ſelfiſh characters of the 
non bramins, think that all this pity and learning is mere pretext 
kirimace, I have already mentioned their underſtan ing aſtronomy ſo 
* to calculate eclipſes. | | 
MAXUFACTURES AND rn ure” Theſe vary in the different 
tutries of IE, but the chief branches have been already men- 
med, The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 
Rot of aſhes, In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the people 
Enore induſtrious and better workmen than the Europeans; and in 
ding, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it is ſaid 
U the Indians do as much work with their feet as their hands. Their 
, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid in 
ars. The fineneſs of their linen, and their filagree work in gold 
a, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to be found in other party 
we world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all the 
1g nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the earlieſt 
dt was not unknown even in Salomon's time; and the Greeks and 
des from thence their higheſt materials of luxury. The greateſt 
tf it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now cen- 
un England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable; that 
French has been for ſome time on the decline; nor is that of the 
<and Danes entirely diſcontinued, | 
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d the king or 8 of Ava. The riches of the king (whoever he i 
ez 


| The conſtitution of his empire is of the feudal kind, for heafli 


mw Canst12uTION, Golan MENT, 1 This article i ſo ente ws | 
kingdoms that form this peninſula. In 
the king 


' mart of trade in Pegu. * 


rich, and flouriſhing kingdom, and that it approaches in its governn 
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 RAKLITIES, AND CITIES, . it requires a flight revies | 
t ö Azen, I r L ub 
is proprietor of all the gold and filvet: he pays little or worth; 
to the great Mogul. We know little or nothing of kingdom of Fi 
but that it was anciently 5 to the kings of Aracan; and that 
_ ſend to the Chineſe gold and filk, for which they receive filver in et 
Aracan lies to, the ſouth of Tipra, and is govertied h twelve prince 
ſubject to the chief king, who reſides in his capital. His is vet 
large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols eaſt in gold of two inch 
thick, each of a man's height, and covered over with diamonds and oth 
precious ſtones. Pegu is about 350 Engliſh miles in length, and alme 
the ſame in breadth. It is uncertain whether it is not x (nn ſabje 
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almoſt incredi ſome of his idols, as big as life, being of mad 
old and ſilver. His revenues ariſe from the rents of lands, of which | 
is ſole proprietor, and from duties on merchandiſe ; fo that ſome thi 
him to be the richeſt monarch in the world excepting the Chineſe emp 
ror, He can bring a million, and on occaſion, a millibn and a halt 
ſoldiers to the field, well cloathed and armed ; and he is ſaid to be mal 
of 800 trained elephants, each with a caſtle on his back holding four { 
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ds and towns to his nobles upon military tenures. Macao is the gre 
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We know little of the kin of Ava: we are not even ſure to whe 
it belongs. It is ſaid, the honours the king aſſumes are nex; to dini 
His ſubjects trade chiefly in muſk and jewels, rubies, and ſaphires, 
other particulars, the inhabitants zeſemble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe kin 
doms, and indeed in the greateſt part of this peninſula, the doctrinet 
the Lama or Dairo, the living god, already deſcribed, equally prevail 
thoſe of the bramins. Whether the former is not a corruption of 
latter, and both of them ill underftood Chriſtianity and * is 
enquiry ſcarcely worth purſuing. The principles of the Lama. are 
calculated for rendering the king a mere cypher in his government, wh 
is entirely veſted in his prieſts and miniſters. -, | 

The kingdom of Laos or Lahos, formerly included that of Jong 
or Jangomay, but we know few particulars of it that can be 2 4 
upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely populous, to abound in all the 
commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, and to be did 
into a number of petty kingdoms, all of zhem holding of one faveteiy 
who, like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives in in 
preſſible pomp and magnificence ; but being of the Lama religion, 1s 
ſlave of his prieſts and miniſters. £2 | an 

The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by Popiſh miſionan 
and pretended travellers, in the moſt romantic terms, and therefore 
can pay little other credit to their accouuts, further than that it is 4 K 
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licy, the quickneſs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near i 
hineſe. The. inhabitants, of both ſexes, are more modeſt than 
found in the reſt of this peninſula. Great care is taken of the educa 
of their children. Their marriages are ſimple, and performed by u 
talapoins or prieſts, ſprinkling holy water upon the couple, and re peat 
ome prayers, We are told that gold is ſo abundant in this counts), By 
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& molt ponderous images are made of it, and that it is ſeen in vaſt 
= the outſide of the king's palace. Thoſe relations are found 


travellers to be  fiftions of French and other miſſiontaies; 
the country has mines of gold, their ornaments are either ex- 
po lates of that metal, or a-very bright lacquer! that cover 
1 — meterials. The — here is exceſſivehy deſpotie 
ſeants muſt appear be fore their maſters in a kneeling poſture and 
 nandarines are proſtrated before the king: Siam, the capital, is 
ted as a city, but ſcarcely a part of it is inhabited: 
Ide palace is about a mile and a half in circuit. Bankok, which 
k about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siam, and 12 miles from the ſea, 
he only place towards the coaſt that is fortified with walls, batteries, 
brass cannon; and the Dutch have a factory at Ligor, which ſtands 

be eaſt fide of the peninſula at Malacca, but belonging to Siam. 

The peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſeveral 
lem or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid tothe the real 
Alen and ſovereigns of the whole Peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of the 
wital (Malacca). The inhabitants differ but little from brutes in their 
nner of living ; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned the pureſt 
uy ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the lateſt travellers, 
kt its chief produce is tin, pepper, elephant's teeth, canes, and gums. 
ae niſionaries pretend that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus or peninſula 
ſhe 2ncients, and that the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches by 
mol gold. The truth is, that the excellent ſituation of this country 
un of a trade with India; ſo that when it was firſt diſcovered by the 
Inyguze, who were afterwards | expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was 
&ncheft city in the eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being the key of the 
lin, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade. The e 
dryer, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chineſe, 
Is degeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an induſtrious inge- 
= people, is eaſily accounted for, by the tyranny of the Dutch. 
ue intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their preſent ſtats 
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— and ſlavery. 
Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind. of trade in their country ſhips 
| the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal, to Malacca. This 
terce is connived at by the Dutch governor and council among them, 
K little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can enrich 
Wives, 140 Rd 
knbodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; 
Kcording to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to 
i about 520 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from weſt to 
b about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious” river running 
wh it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the nation, 
Kcount of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and other 
bred in the woods, Its ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and 
att by ſea and land, are much the ſame with the other kingdoms of 
"lt peninſula, The betel, a creeping plant of a particular flavour, 
8 they ſay, an excellent remedy for all thole diſcaſes that are com- 
the inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the 
dlans, from the king to the peaſant, but is very unpalatable and 
| teable to the Europeans, The ſame barbarous magnificence, deſ- 
A ab their king, and ignorance of the people prevail here, as through- 
(reſt of the peninſula. 8 Cambodia and Cochin-China lies 
n the 
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the little kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade w; 
Chineſe, and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat more Saale — : 


* | 4k 
| in China, or the weſtern China, is ſituated under the torrid 200 
and extends, according to ſome authors, about goo miles in length; b 
it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt Laos, Cambodi 
and Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, are (aid to 
tributary to Cochin-China, ſome particulars of which I have mention 
in the general view of this peninſula. The manners and religion of t 
ople ſeem to be rin Chineſe, and they are much given to trad 
Their king is ſaid to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom enjoys all 
advantages of commerce that are found in the other parts of che F: 
Indies; but at the ſame time we are told that this — prince, az wil 
as the king of Tonquin, are ſubje& to the Chineſe emperor. It is re 
ſoanble to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe rich countries were peopled from Chi 
or at leaſt that they had, ſome time or other, been governed by one hea 
till the magher empire became ſo large, that it might by convenient 
parcel it out, reſerving to itſelf a kind of feudal ſuperiority over them 
* Tonquin has been already mentioned, and I can add little to what! 
deen ſaid, unleſs I was to adopt the fiftions of the popiſh miſfionari 
The government of this kingdom, however, is particular. The Te 
©, quinefe had revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a ci 
War. A compromiſe at laft took place between the chief of the re 
and the repreſentative of the ancient kings, by which the former was if 
have all the executive powers of the government, under the name of 
Chouah ; but that the Bua, or real ing, ſhould retain the royal titl 
and be permitted ſome inconſiderable civil prerogatives within his pal: 
from which neither he, nor any of his family, can ſtir without a perm 
ſion of the Chouah. This hiſtory ſeems to be of the lama — 
at leaſt copied from that worſhip. | 
The chouah refides generally in the capital Cachao, which is fitua 
near the center of the kingdom. The bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, 
has a finearſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe on the nd 
fde of their city, conveniently fitted up with ſtore-houſes and off 
houſes, a noble dining- room, and handſome appartments forthe merchal 
factors, and officers of the company. 
The above is the imperfe& account I am enabled, without depa 
from the rules of probability, to give of this vaſt peninſula. Its rarit 
_ conſiſting of houſes overlaid with gold, and ſolid idols of the ſame may 
adorned with an infinite number of precious ſtones and jewels, are ml 
tioned by many travellers ; but it is difficult to give them credit, w 
we conſider the undiſciplined weakneſs of the inhabitants, their ſupe 
tion, indolence, ignorance, and native timidity ; which muſt ret 
them a prey not only to European adventurers, but to the Tartar cond 
rors of China. To this we may add, the univerſally admitted | 

of thoſe people for oſtentation, and the many diſcoveries that have | 
made by candid travellers, of their diſplaying plated or gilded furni' 

and ornaments, at which they are wonderfully expert, for thoſe of n 
old. | s 
5 The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordin 
fize, and even of white or party-coloured * convey among up 
credulous _— a pre-eminence of rank an royalty, and has ſomet 

l 


occaſioned bloody wars. Aſter all, it muſt be acknowledged that ho 
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tries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers; bf 
dus mulic, both in wind and ſtring inſtruments, and play at cards 
heir private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe. of 
cmmonalty are poop and mean, and generally thatched, which ren- 
them ſubject to fire; but the manufacturers chuſe to work in the open 
+ nd the inſides of houſes belonging to principal perſons are common- 
eat, commodious, and pleaſant,” nay many of them magnificent. | 
CounkxcE or INDOSTAN.] I have already mentioned this article, 
\ yell as the manufactures of India; but the Mahometan merchants 
vecarry on a trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, 
\ 1r:6i2, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red-Sea, This 
ne is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called Junks; the largeſt 
{rbich, we are told, beſides the cargoes, „will carry 1700 Mahometan 
ins to viſit the tomb of their prophet, At Mecca they meet with 
yfnian, Egyptian, and other traders; to whom — diſpaſe of their 
pes for gold and ſilver; fo that a Mahometan Junk returning from 
bs voyage is often worth 200,000 l. | iS | 
Movinces, CITIES, AND Theſe are pretty uncertain, eſpe- 
THER BUILDINGS, 0. cially fince the late revolutions of the 
LICAND PRIVATE. empire. bY 4; | 
Gwarat is a maritime province on the gulph of Cambaya, and one of 
& fret in India, but inhabited by a fierce repacious people. It is 
An contain 35 cities. Amed Abad is the capital of the province, 
tire there is an Engliſh factory, and 1+ ſaid, in wealth, to vie with 
&rcheft towns in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, 
flee the Engliſh have a flouriſhing factory. It was taken by them in 
& te war, but it is uncertain whether it is ſtill in their poſſeſſion, | 
The province of Agra is the largeſt in all Indoſtan, containing 40 large 
wand 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt city, and its caſtle the largeſt 
Mifcation in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory there, but the 
wh have none. | | of : » 
The ty of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe 
Kapital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as being a fine city and con- 
dung the emperial palace; which is adorned with the uſual magni- 
face of the Eaſt, Its ſtables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, brought 
Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary; and 500 elephants. When the fora 
ihn up by the heats of the ſeaſon, as is often the caſe, theſe horks 
Rad to be fed in the morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in 
Etrening with rice milk properly prepared. | 
Im, the capital of Sinda, is a large city; and it is ſaid that a 
e which happened in 1699 carried off above · 8, ooo of its manu- 
Auers in ilk and cotton. ſt is ſtill famous for the manufacture of 
Kiquns, which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great 
Q ul over India, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they ap- 
R aroad, They are carried by four men, who will trot along, morn- 
Ind evening, 40 miles a day, ten being uſually hired, who carry the 
| aguin by turns, four at a time, 'Though apalanquin is dear at firſt coſt, 
fue Porters may be hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month each, out 
1 tney maintain themſelves. The Indus, or Tatta, is about a 
abroad, and famous for its fine carp. p | 


gh the province of Multan is not very fruitful, yet it yields ex- 
WW = and canes; and the inhabitants, by their fituation, are ena- 
gel with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for about 60,000 horſes, 
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ficult of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of 


Indian hiſtory, and is {till one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces in 


their chief effe&s, on board the ſhips in the river; they who den 
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The province of Caſſimere, being ſurrounded with mountains 


,-is di 
Indies. It is ſaid to contain 100,000 villages, to be ſtored wi 

and game, without any beaſts of prey, The capi cal (Callers) 1 ca | 
a large lake; and both ſexes, the women. eſpecially, are almoſt as fair 


the Europeans, and are ſaid to be witty, dexterous, and ingenious, 
The province and city of Lahor formerly made à great figure in t 


Indies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital 
once about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know li 
of the provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not 
common with the other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they 
inhabited by a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to — been cC 
yu and though they ſubmit to the moguls, live in an eaſy, index 
ent ſtate. In ſome of thoſe provinces, many of the European fru 
plants, and flowers, thrive as in their native ſoil. > 
Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting 


an Engliſh reader. It is eſteemed to be the ſtorehouſe of the Eaſt Ind 
Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by the N : 
and the produce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, ſugar-canes, corn, ſeſam ; 
ſmall mulbery, and other trees. Its callicoes, filks, falt petre, lak ö 
opium, wax, and civet, go all over che world; and proviſions here 7 
in vaſt plenty, and incredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and ge 1 
The country is interſected by canals cut out of the Ganges for the be 1 
of commerce ; and extends near 100 leagues on both fides the Gar 4 
being full of cities, towns, villages, and caſtles. 
In Bengal, the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its greateſt * 
rity; and their ſacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with \ 
magnificent pagotias or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their " 
gion, are ſaid by ſome to be laſcivious and enticing, - i 
The principal Engliſh factory in Bengal is at 8 and is G uy 
Fort William; it is fituated on the river Hughly, the moſt we 15 
branch of the Ganges, The fort itſelf is ſaid to be irregular, and * 
tenable againſt diſciplined troops; but the ſervants of the company be; 
provided themſelves with an excellent houſe, and moſt convenient 1 
ments for their own accommodation. As the town itſelf may bt * 
ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of the company, an Engliſh civil governmer Ithe; 
a mayor and aldermen, has been introduced into it. It-does not, "Th 
ever, ſeem to give general ſatisfaction, on account of the vaſt inf th 


which the company has always over the magiſtrates, and many comp 
from private perſons have lately reached England. 

In 1756, the Indian nabob, or viceroy, quarrelled with the con 
and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. The ge 
and ſome of the principal perſons of the place, threw. themſelves 


for ſome hours hravely defended the place; but their ammunition 
expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The ſoubah, a 7 
feeling tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitulation, forced) r. H 
the govcraor's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh ſubjects, into 2 litt 
ſecure priſon, called the Black- hole, a place about 18 feet ſqu 
ſhut up from almoſt all communication of free air. Their! 
during the night were inexpreſſible, and before morning no me 
23 were found alive, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, which was ge 


Tie inſenfible tyrant returned to his capital, after plundering the place, 
mining he had routed the Engliſh out of his dominions ; but the ſea- 


tem once more, with ſome difficulty, in poſſeſſion of the place; and the 
« #25 concluded by the glorious battle of Plaſſey, gained by the colo» 
x, and the death of the tyrant Suraja Dowla, Ine place Mhir Jaffer 
w advanced to the ſoubahſhip. In ets 4 
The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Patna of 
Kikfudabad 3 and Bannares, lying in the ſame. province, is the Gentoo 
wierſity, and celebrated for its ſanctity. f | 

(handenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Ben- 
x; it lies higher up the river than Calcutta, Burt r ſtrongly for- 
wed, and furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Tadians, 
nd defended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken in 
& late war by the Engliſh admirals Watſon, and Pocock, and colonel 
che. Hugley, which hes 50 miles to the north of Calcutta, upon the 
ſages, is a place of prodigious trade for the richeſt of all Indian com- 
wdties, The Dutch have here a well fortified factory. The ſearch for 
fimonds is carried on by about 10,090 people from Saumelpour, which 
jo leagues to the north of Hugley, for about 5o miles father. Dakka 
pad to be the largeſt city of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. 
kentains an Engliſh and a Dutch factory. The other chief towns are 
(:\fumbazar, Chinchura, Barnagur, and Malno; beſides a number of 
wer places of leſs note, but all of them rich in the Indian manufactures, 

We know little concerning the province of Malva, which lies to the 
of Bengal, but that it is as fertile as the other provinces, and that 


kbar and part of Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, fo that it is of pro- 
fyious extent, and carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, callicoes, and em- 
midered ſtuffs. | | 

The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
nhof what is properly called the peninſula within the Ganges, Thoſe 
Ut le to the ſouthward fall into the deſcription of the peninſula itſelf. 
isrogy.] It is not at all to the credit of our Eaft-India company's 
unte, that notwithſtanding their long reſidence in Indoſtan, they differ 
ther accounts of the revolutions of that country. All we know for 
fan is, that Tamerlane made a deep impreſſion upon this country, 
A dat the preſent emperor pretends to reign in his right. The hiſtory 
Ii immediate deſcendants ut been variouſly repreſented, but all agree 
I the main that they were magnificent and deſpotic princes, that they 
nitted their provinces, as had been already obſerved, to rapacious 
pemors, or to their own ſons, by which their empire was often miſera- 
iam in pieces. At length, towards the middle of the laſt century, 
kmous Aurengzebe, in the year 1667, though the youngeſt among 
Wy ſons of the reigning emperor, after defeating or murdering all his 
aren, mounted the throne of Indoſtan, and may be conſidered as the 
A under and legiſlator of the empire. He was a great and a politic 
Face and the firſt who extended his dominion, though it was little 
than nominal, over the peninſula within the Ganges, which is a 
Rent lo well known to the Engliſh. He lived ſo late as the year 1707, 
ts ſaid that ſore of his great officers of ſtate were alive in the year 


Nn4 1750, 
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ended with. a Horrible phrenſy. Among thoſe ſaved was Mr. Hobel 
vnſelf, who has written a moſt affecting account of the cataſtrophe. 


e arrival of admiral Watſon, and colonel (the late lord) Clive, put 


b chief city is Ratiſpor. The province of Kandiſh includes that of 
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2750. From what has been already Taid of this'empire, Anre 


dreadful deſpotiſm, which, while in his hands, 2 the tranquili 


 abuſed-his power ſo groſely, that being afraid to puniſh them public 


of Indoſtan, whoſe anceſtors had entered into ſtipulations, or what x 
be called pada conventa, when ney admitted the Mogul family, 


name of Mahommed Shah, and entered int6 private meaſures with 
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ſeems to have left too much power to the governors of 1 di — 
vinces, and to have been at no pains in preventing the effetts os | 
pf his empire but when it deſcended. to his indolent ſuccellc. 
cafioned 4 Cade gb is 22 | 5 o 
In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, whi , 
bloody firuggle, fell to the eldeſt, Mauzo'din, — took 32 
Johandar Shah. This prince was a ſlave to his pleaſures, and was 
verned by his miſtreſs ſo. abſolutely, that his great omrahs conſpil 
ainſt him, and raiſed to the throne one of his hephews, who ftruck 
is uncle's. head. The new emperor, whoſe name was Fu 
verned and at laſt enſlaved, by two brothers of the name of 


he ordered them both to be privately aſſaſſinated. _ They diſcovered 
intention and dethroned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a 

fon of Aurengzebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of 
after ne ſtrangling Furrukhſir. The young emperor pro 
diſagreeable to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, raiſed to 
throne his elder brother, who took the title of Shah Jehan. The raj 


the field againſt the two brothers, but the latter were viRorious, 
Shah Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but died in 17 
He was ſucceeded by another prince of the Mogul race, who took 


great rajahs for 8 the Seyds, who were declared enemies to 
zam am Muluck, one of n favourite generals. Nizam, 
ſaid, was privately encouraged y the emperor to declare himſelf ag 
the brothers, and to proclaim himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belon 
to one of the Seyds, who was aſſaſſinated by the em 8 order, 
immediately advanced to Delhi to deſtroy. the other brother ; but he 
ſooner underſtood what had happened, than he proclaimed the ſultan I 
him, another of the Mogul princes, emperor, A battle enſued in 1 
in which the emperor was victorious, and is ſaid to have uſed his © 
queſt with great moderation, for he remitted Ibrahim to the priſon 
whence he had been taken; and Seyd, being likewiſe a: priſoner, 
condemned to perpetual confinement, but the emperor took poſſeſſi 
his vaſt riches, Seyd did not long ſurvive his confinement, and « 
his death, the emperor abandoned himſelf to the ſame courſe of pleall 
that had been ſo fatal to his predeceſſors. As to Nizam, he became 
the great imperial general, and was often employed againſt the M 
whom he defeated, when they had almoſt —— themſelves maſtei 2 
Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed in his ſoubahſhip, and was OW 
ſidered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. Authors, however, are vi 4 
as to his motives for inviting Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, 
erſian monarch, to invade Indoſtan. It is thought that he had int 
ence of a ſtrong N formed againſt him / at court; but the truth 
— is, that Nizam did not think that Nadir Shah could have tus 
and at firſt wanted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. _ The fu 
of Nadir Shah is well known, and the immenſe ure which he c: 
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from Indoſtan in 1739. Beſides thoſe treaſures, he obliged the 
to ſurrender to him all the 


lands-to the welt of the rivers Attock and ; 


- 
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gprebending the * — of Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, with many 
der rich and populous principalities, the whole of them almoſt! equal 
value to the crown of erſia itſelf. MN 
This invaſion coſt the -Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the plunder 
we by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authenticated, 
uke it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred and thirty-one 
villions ſterling, as mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe times. 
The moſt moderate fay that Nadir's own ſhare amounted to conſiderabl 
ave ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of Nadir Sh 
wy be conſidered as putting à period to the rr the Mogul 
ajire in the houſe of Tamerlane. The hiſtory of it, that time 
leb known than that of 'Tamerlane itſelf. According to the beſt 
counts, upon the retreat of Nadir Shah, who left the emperor in poſ- 
fon of his dignity, the Patans invaded his dominions; and fo treache- 
mus were the emperor's generals and minſtry, that none of them would 
kad an army againſt them, till the emperor's ſon, a youth of eighteen 
of age, bravely undertook the command, puniſhed the conſpiracy 

tut had been formed againſt his father, and completely defeated the 
waders, During this campaign, the emperor was ſtrangled by his 
mer: but by a courſe of well ated diſſimulation, the young emperor, 
no uss called Amet Shah, found means to put the conſpirators to death, 
at ſoon after was driven from his throne by a freſh invation of the Patans 
ud Marattas. Some pretend that one Allum Geer was firſt proclaimed 
mperor, and then murdered by the ſame vizier, who raiſed another prince 
de throne, Whether this Allum Geer is the ſame with Amet Shah is 
tcertain, as are the intermediate revolutions that followed. At preſent, 
& imperial dignity of Indoftan is veſted in Shah Zadah, who is uni- 
willy acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamerlane race; but 
Þ power is feeble, and he COPS on the protection of the Engliſh, 
noſe intereſt it is to ſupport him, as his authority is the beſt egal 
purantee, | * | . „ 
As to the government and conſtitution of Indoftan, we muſt refer to 
ue have already obſerved. The emperor of Indoſtan, or great Mogul 
(bailed from being deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul or 

liar) on his adyancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand title; as, 
ſh — of the World; the Ornament of the Throne, c. but he is 
ner crowned, Hey. | 
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bad divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
1 — 7 2 
The ſouth- anjour — anjour 
1 2 Tranquebar, Danes 

te on the Eaft fide of Biſ- | Negapatan, Dutch 
of Bengal, nagar, or Car- \ } Biſnagar | 
Kah called | nate 7 — _ 
Ewitof Co- | ort St. David, Engliſh 
Mandel | Pondicherry, 


t | | Con ere 
| { Coblon 


— 


$ French 


Grang 


* 


ſeaſon, and the change of the monſoons begin on the Coromandel ber * 


: 


_ 
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Grand diviſions. - - Provinces, 3 Chief towns 
. I ['Sadraſapatan, Dutch 


. Vf | ] St. Thomas, Portu 

| Fort St, George, or Madraf, 
| E. lon. 80-32. N. lat. 1 

l 11. Engliſh. ö 

he | | SHUT Pellicate, Porch 
5 coaſtof Golconda — - l ' 

th-eaſtc 1 74 Gani, or Coulor, | diamor 

India, continued, | | | mines 1 

. * „ Engliſn 


Vizacapatan, Enplih 
1 Bimlipatan, Dutch 

1 Orixa — Orixa ; 5 

L J | Ballaſfore, Engliſh 

Weſt fide of Biſ-) Tegapatan, Dutch 

nagar, or Car- | Angengo, Engliſh 

nate Cochin, Dut 

| Callicut, Eng. Fr. Port. 

1 | | Tillicherry, Engliſh 

E | | Canannore, Dutch 


1 


Monguelore, - } Dutch an 
Baſſilore Portugue 
IV ne aalconda, diamond mines, 

| Decan, or Viſia- awar, Engliſh 


1 Goa Portugueze 
| | | Rajapore, French 
The eee ; | —_ Engliſh - 
coaſt of India, & 5 undee 
uſually called the N 7 Shoule 0 Portugueze 
coaſt of Mala- Bombay, iſle and town, Eng 
bar. liſh, 18-30 N. lat. 
| 122 | | | 
| aim, , 
$48 Salſette. | Porraguene | 
Cambay, or Daman, Portugueze 
Guzarat. Surat, E. lon. 72-25. N. | 
21-10 
Swalley a 
| | Barak, Engliſh and Dutch 
| Amedabat 
| | Cambaya 


| I | Dieu, Portugueze. 


— 
CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCE.] The chain of mountains 
ready mentioned, running from north to ſouth, renders it winter on o 
fide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the- other. About the en 
of June, a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow from the fea, on the cog 
Malabar, which, with continued rains, laſts four months, during Aer 
time all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eake 
coaſts being ſo denominated), Towards the end of October, the ral 
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being deſtitute of harbours, renders it extreme! dangerous us for 
Per there, Aeg that time, and to this is owing the periodical _ 
PE the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar cbaſt. The 
«is naturally hot in this peninſula, but is refreſhed by breezes, the wind 

N lrrug every twelve hours; that is, from midnight to noon it blows off 

te land, when it is intolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 

bon the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment to the inhabitants of 
be coaſt, The produce of the ſoil is the ſame with that of the other part 
{the Eal- Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrupeds, fiſh, fowl, * 
ad noxious creatures and inſets, ; | - 
[x44BITANTS.] The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 
non, than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying nearer 
» the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpeR them to be the deſcendants of 
n ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have but a 
int notion at preſent, of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of 
doſtan, whoſe tribute from thence has been, ever ſince the invaſion of 
zun Nadir, intercepted by their ſoubahs, and nabobs, who now exerciſe 
u independent power in the 8 though even Suraja Dowla was 
to receive a deputation from the emperor, now reigning, or his fa- 
ter; but beſides theſe ſoubahs, and other imperial viceroys, many eſtates 
n this peninſula belong to rajahs or lords, who are the-deſcendants of 


beit old princes, and look upon themſelves as heing independent on the 
nogul, and his authority, 


an 


_ '.01xcz5, CITIES, AND OTHER BUILD- I From what has been 
| Wos, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, ſaid above, this penin- 


fulz is rather to be divided into great governments, or ſoubahſhips, than 
into provinces, One ſoubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes 
the ſeat of his government, according to his own conveniency, I ſhall 
3 thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar or Coromandel coaſt, 

two great objects of Engliſh commerce in that country; and firſt, of 
the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. 

Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the ſouthermoſt point of the penin- 
ſula, It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is ſaid to 
de governed by a ſovereign king, who has under him 70 tributary princes, 
each of them independent in his own dominions, but paying him a tax. 
The chief value of this kingdom ſeems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon 
its coaſt, Tanjour is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura. 
The foil is fertile, and its prince rich. Within it lies the Daniſh Eaſt- 
ladia ſettlement of Tranquebar, and the Dutch fortreſs of Negapatan, 
ud the capital city is Tanjour. | 
| The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſh, It 
u bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal, on the north by the river 
Chriſtina, which divides it from Golconda ; on the weſt by Viſapar, or 
Vitapur, and, on the ſouth, by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour ; 
— in length, from ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in 

th from eaſt to weſt, The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and 

the country in general is eſteemed healthful, fertile, and populous, With- 
in this country, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies fort St. David's, be- 
looging to the Engliſh, with a diſtri round it. The fort is ſtrong, and 
great importance to our trade. Five leagues to the north, lies Pondi- 
my, once the emporium of the French in the Eaſt-Indies, but now 
molihed by the Engliſh, who, in the courſe of the late war, took 
{us and moſt of their other ſettlements in the Mogul empire; but the 
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whol were reſtored at the peace of 1763, wi thi imitati 
5 Wen thous tet no fortifications” 8 5 5 . Pn. the 
—_—— 27 e e r 
. Fort St, George, better known by the name of Madraß is che 
of the Engliſh Fal- India company's dominions in the Eat Inde 121 
is tant eaſtward from London, about 4800 miles, * Great coltiplaine 
have been made of the ſituation of this fort. No pains have been ſpared 
by the company, in rendering it impreghable to any force that can be 
bought againſt it by the natives. It protects two towns, called from the 
com plexions of their ſeveral inhabitants, thè White and the Black: The 
White Town is fortified, and contains an Engliſh corporation of a mayor 
and aldermen. Nothing has been omitted to mend the n balgel of 


its ſituation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neighbourhood of | 
e diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant, "Thioſe mines 
under the tuition of a mogul officer, Who lets them out by adineaſure. 
ment, and encloſing the contents by pallifadoes, all diamonds above a 
certain weight belong to the 'emperor. The diſtrict belonging to Madraßz, 


is of little value for its product, aud muſt import its own provifions, 
80,000 inhabitants of various nations are ſaid to be dependent upon Ma- 
draſs ; but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Engliſh by ſea. It 
carries on a conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, and Mocha. 
The reader needs not be informed of the immenſe fortunes acquired by 
the Engliſh upon this coaſt, within "theſe 20 years. The governor of 


Madraſs has a council to aſſiſt him, and when he goes abroad, _ * 
ors and 


vaſt ſplendor. The differences that now rage among the dir 
proprietors of the company in England, prevent my laying any thing con · 
cerning the police of this government. The company has received all 
the encouragement and aſſiſtance the Engliſh parliament can give them, 
even to the introducing of martial law into their poſſeſſions. There ſeems, 
However, to be ſome fundamental errors in their conſtitution. Thedirec- 
tors conſider the riches acquired by their governors and other ſervants, as 
being plundered from the company, and of late they have ſent out ſuper- 
intendants to controul their governors and overgrown ent, but with 
what ſucceſs time muſt demonstrate. As this is a ſubject of the greateſt 
importance, that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a commercial 
country, the reader will indulge me in one or two reflections, as I am 
not to reſume the ſubjet. © Dag Sar 7 
The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, through the diſtractions of the Mogul 
empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted but fortunate 
fuccefles of their military officers, have acquired ſo amaizing a property 
in this peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the revenues of 
many crowned heads, and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that when 
all their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two milli. 
ons ſterling, out of which they are to pay 400, ooo l. annually, to the go. 
vernment, while they are ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. How that re- 
venue is collected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt known to the cotmipa- 
ny; part of it however has been granted in landed property, and part of 
it is ſecured on mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ol 
the intereſts of their friends, the emperor, and the reſpective ſou 0 
na bobs they have aſſiſted. 2 fern Winne OE SS, 
Be that as it may, this company exerciſes at preſent many rights appro- 
priated to ſovereignty, ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining mon ? 
and the like, Thole powers are undoubtedly incompatiable — 
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mingled with the Po 
26400 have a yearly revenue of fix millions ſterling, an 


in length, and twenty in circumference, but its fituation and harbou 


_ temperance, taught them preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomenes, T) 
| beſt water there is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſons 


merchants reſide here. This iſland was part of the portion paid wit 
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each of whom enjoys the practice of 1s religion unmoleſted. 
contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity, perhaps, in the world. A figure 


and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone ; one of 
rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon; beſides a 


. blance to any of the Gentoo works, The 
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lies on the eaſt of Golconda, and its capital Beder, contains a garig 
ooo men. The inhabitants of this provitice ſpeak language 1 , 
mhemſelvs, * | fa. TM dev ws FI | 
Baglana lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the finals 
the 1. ; its capital is . 2 Portugueſe territory begins ba 
at ti aman, 21 leagues ſouth of Surat, and extends almof 
leagues to th north ors Go.” . 7 90 "I Ml 
_ .  Viſlapur is a large kingdom tributary to the Mogul, but i ; 
extent 15 uncertain. The weſtern part is called Konkan, . 
rtugueze poſſeſſions, The King of Viſiapur is 
* 900 | nd to bring to the fel 
s ſoldiers. His capital is of the fame name, and his country ye 
mul, The 1 on places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baſſaim; Trap 
TX. Ol wl, ou wa Ar, Dabul-Rajupur, Ghiria, and Vir 
gur ie Portugueze have loſt ſeveral valuable poſſefions on this coal 
d thoſe which remain are on the decline. Dr: _ 
Among the Iſlands lying upon the fame coalt is that of Bombay, be 
longing to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. Its harbour can cbnveni 
ently hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven mile 


are its chief recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conve 
niencies of life. The town is about a mile long, and poorly built, ant 
the climate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution and 


The fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ftone. Many black 
the infanta of Portugal, to Charles IT. who gave it to the Eaſt-India con 
pany, and the iſland is ſtill divided into three Roman-catholic pariſhes 
inhabited by Portugueze, and what are called popiſh Meſtizos and Cana 
rins, the former being a mixed breed of the natives and Portugueze, and 
the other the aborigines of the country. The Engliſh have fallen upon 
methods to render this iſland and town, under all their diſadvantages, 
ſafe, if not an agreeable reſidence. The reader need ſcarcely be informed, 
that the governor and council of Bombay, have lucrative poſts as well as 
the officers under them. The troops on the iſland, are commanded by 
Engliſh officers, and the natives, when formed into regular companies, 
and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt Indies, called Seapoys. 
The inhabitants of the iſland amount to neat 60,000 of different nations; 


ming —_— —— . * 


Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Elephants, 


of an elephant of the natural ſize cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents itſelf on 
the landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eaſy flope then 
leads to the 3 temple, hewn out of the ſolid rock, 80 or go feet 
long, and 4o broad. The roof, which is tut flat, is ſupported by — 
rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals reſembling — 
cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the incumbent mountain. — 
farther end, are three gigantic figures, which have been multiplied by 


blind zeal of the Portugueze. Beſides the temple, 2 vere wr 
colonnade, with a 


door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no manner of * ? 
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and and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueze ſettlements - 

; Tibia, Bes about 30 2 ſouth of Vingurla. The iſland is 
Pit 27 miles in compaſs, It has one of the fineſt and beſt fortified 
in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperbſettlement, and was 
-d neither in bulk or beauty by few of the Europeans cities. It is 
{ that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this iſland, equalled thoſe of 
ve crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueze poſſeſ- 


lendor of the government. The rich peninſula of Salze 
«dependent on Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the Portugueze erties, amb : 


his coaſt, are under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the remains Nö 


z governed by a rajah, tributary to the Mogul. The Engliſh factory of -. N. 


(rar, is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthful of any upon the Malabar © 


1 


Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt of t 


of this peninſula, though not above three leagues in extent, is famous 
» uniting in the ſame garden the two ſeaſons of the year; the trees be- 


before I take my leave of India, it-may be proper to obſerve, that in 
the little diſtrict of Cochin within Malabar, are to be found ſome thou- 
lands of Jews, who pretend to be cf the tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have 
records engraved on copper-plates in Hebrew characters. They are ſaid 
to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo religion. The 
like diſcoveries of the Jews and their records have been made in China, 


ad other places of Afia, which have occaſioned various ſpeculations 
mong the — | | 
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 Bouxvanies.] 
- of Ararat, or Dag e v. vi 
Circafian Tartary, on the north wells 3, Yah 100 Caſpian 15 5 dei = fro 
12 Ruſſia, on of north; b 7 the, river Oxus, which 8 — it fron 
| Tartary, on the e by. India on the eaſt, and by the In 
N and the gulphs of Perla and 8 on the ſouth ; and þ 
park and Turkey on the. weſt. 8 ** 
. N Perſia comprehends the ancient 7 yrcania, aftria, Sofia! 
| „Media, and part of Aſſyria, Iberia, 294 Colchis. The mode 
£ on of Perſia are extremely uncertain, an of li little 1 3 
er. 
ah Perſia, according to the poets, derives, name from Perſ 
ka en Jupiter and Danae. Leſs fabylous ing ſuj 225 it de 
Fan tet which ſignifies A horſeman, the Perſians, or Parthians 
* ways celebrated for their Hill i in horſemapſhip, , 
| | Al * n ſo 4 8 wifes empire this i 2 13 8 K. | 
| $a. border upon Caucaſus, and, Dag 
Caſpian ſea, are cold, as Dink. in the . aan of tho 
ountains, which are conimo! ly covered th. now. hes 45 in Fa mid 
ſo Prgvinces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, an ilarating, but in 


uthern Provinces it is hot, and ſometimes communicates noxious. bla 
2 the midland rts, which are ſo often mortal, ”_ the "haben 
rtify their heads with very thick turbans. 
„Soli an PRODUCTIONS.) Thoſe vary lik the air. The. fails fn 
5 being e towards Tartary, and the Caſpian ſeay 10 ith cyl 
tivation it ihn, prod uce abundance of corn and fruits. 80 Nom 
Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, 1 2 . 150 f 200 
luxuries of life, is equalled by few countries, np ang of 
in in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of ; Ele 72 | 
Cons, eſpecially their dates, oranges, N melons, — T 
Dad fer arden- ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of W ſilk Alam 
of Baffora formerly furniſhed great part of Europe and wit 
very fine pearls. Some parts near Iſpahan eſpecially produce almoſt 
the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from ſome of them, the g 
eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and kind, whi 
form a gainful commodity in trade, In ſhort, the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the natives the 
of horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in Europe, b 
* tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meliorations, they would add great! 
to the natural riches of the country. The Perſian aſſa fœtida flows fron 
a plant called Hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is white, a 
ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, that the natives 
very rich ſauces of i it, and ſometimes eat it as a rarity. EY 
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da Perfian river, tough i divides Eg Tec 5 5 
Locher mow on Sig] nb b Pa Fra, jo ant" 
Worew:] The ſcattity' rs with 
wir; ed defect where it prevail, is'adimira 5 oe 
dans of wſervolrs, dqueduRts cats, aid aer 18 * 4 er 94 

Ins Ab MMA Peflia 83 mities of iron, cop 
W, and ubove all, turqdeſſe 8. _ Fate found iii enbrafch. ar 
1 falt- and antithfiy,” afe ſbünd in' ttie 1 0 
Wed, white; and black marblel have beck Lare. 
nteral fe in the provitice of Oki 
yu LATION, IN Ha TAT) R iR able; pr 

VERS, cr awe certamty concerning the oh 15 
DIVERSIONS. of g country f {o\irtle ktiown 9 at 
een, If we art th by de van atthies in migdert as well as 
abit dickes, raiſed there) the numbers it containb muſt be very #1 Feat., 
War of both ſenel are generally bandiome, the mien being fond of 
epiart and Circaſfau worten. Their complexions* towards the bi, 
mex hat ſwarthy, e men ſhave'their heads, but the vu 
Wt 2/168 of hair to on euch ſide, and" the beard of their 
wh up te their temp ; due religions pe people wear long beards. Mex: 255 
tht 2nd — very magn turbans; many > of them coſt 2 . 

2 few under nine or ten. 2 A expo wh kee re 
very warm, ſo that they never r or their türbans 
ut reſpect, even to . I is very finn e. Next tothe, 
Wihty wear callico ſtürts, over them à veſt, Which — below the 
be, git with a ſüſh, and ove? that 2 Iooſe garmieiit Fad Morter. ; 
Ne niatetials'of their cloaths, however; ate commonly ve Ne 
wiking'of the richeſt furs, flks, müſlin, and this 8 Wala 
Wh, nchlyembroĩdered with" gold and filvef. hey wear a kind of 0 K 
ma their legs, and flipper on their feet! They are ford of 8937 
Hen expenſive in their equipages. They went at Al times a da 

fall, and linen trowzers. The collats of their ſflirts and e 
Ether, ſo that their drefs upon the whole is für bettet adapted 0 9 9 5 
Fes both bf health And activity, at the long flow in grobes of the Turks, 
Ide dreſs of the women is not much different; their wear, as well AS, 
of — men, is very coſtly; and | hey are at great pains to heighten 
deauty by art, 2 and waſhes 
Mkr, aecuſtom theinſelves to frequent waſhin sand ablati Ons, 


Ming early they drink coffee, about eleven "to dinner, u ng OP " 
ts, and milk; Their chief meal is at night; when they 4 rey 
S 


u aready deſcribed. They are temperate, but uſe opium, 


Oo 


we the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom chamgt their linen,” Ti he 
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OO PERSIA 
Is) RES 1 8 
not in ſuch abundance as the turks, nor are they very delicate in the 
entertainments of eating and drinking. They a great maſters of © 
mony towards their ſuperiors, and fo polite, at they accommodate E 
ropeans, .who.. viſit them with ſtools, , that they oy ara be- forced to 
croſs-legged. They are ſo. immoderately fond of tobacco, which the 
8 a tube fixed in water, fo as to he col in the mouth, 
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lation; but they are fall pleaſing and plauſible in their behaviour, a: 
in all ages they have been remarkable for hoſpitalityy 7+ + - 
The Perſians of ra the Hebrews, from the right to the left, an 
are neat in their ſeals apd materials for writing, and are wonderfull 
expeditious in the art, The number of people e in their man 
ſeripts (for no printing is allowed there) is inęredibſe, Their great foil 
ſeems to be oſtentation in their * and. dreſſes 3 nor are there 
jealous of their women than the Tur s, and other eaſtern nations. T 
are fond of muſic, and take a pleaſure in converling in large companies 
but their chief diverſions are thoſe of the field, hunting, hawking, horſe 
manſhip, and the exerciſe of arms, in all Which they are very'dexterou 
They excel, as their anceſtors the Parthians did, in archery. They 
fond of rope - dancers, jugglers, and fighting of wild- beaſts, and pnivatel 
play it games of chance. abt 16 
Men may marry for life, or for any determined time, in Perſa, 
well as through all Tartary ; and travellers or merchants, who! intend 
to tay ſome time in any city, commonly apply to the cadee, or judge 
for a wife during the time he propoſes to ſtay. The cadee; fora hate 
gratuity, produces a number 50 girls, whom he feclares to be honeſt, and 
free from diſeaſes, and he becomes ſurety for them. A gentleman u 
lately attended the Ruflian embaſſy to Perſia, declates, that amongſt thou 
ſands, there has not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty; during it 
time agreed upon, | YO. 5 3s 36347 446.1: 94 28 ob 
. 'Re11c10n.] The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſe&.of Ali, fe 
which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceflion of Omar and Abi 
Bekr, call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſſible, in ſome thing 
more fantaſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks, but in many Point 
it is mingled with ſome bramin. ſuperſtitions, . When they are 
the Chriſtians with drinking ftrong liquors, as many of ther do, dhe 
anſwer very ſenſibly, 4 You Chriſtians whore agd got drunk, though J 
* know you are committing ſins, which is the v caſe with us. IL 
enumerate thejr ſuperſtitions, faſts, and Ceremonies, would. require 
volume, which, when read, could communicate neither inſtrucion 0c 
entertainment. Having. mentioned the bramins, the, com ariſon bets 1 
them aud the Perſian guebres, or gaurs, who pretend to the diſcipk 
and ſacceffors of the ancient mag1, the followers of Zoroalter, ma " 
highly worth a learned diſquiſition: that both of them held e 
pare and ſimple ideas of a ſupreme Being, may pe eaſtly proved, but f 
Indian bramins and parſes accuſe the gaurs, who fall warſhip the A 
having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil Principle n 
the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, about ten — 
diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of _ 
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be devotions.”, It myſt be" Wiinicied, that this" g. ard is impregnated 
Ae up inflammatory qualities, and A ſeveral old lit. 

3, in one of which Ihe puebres pretend to preſefve the ſacred. 
te temples, in one „the guebres prete P Wg 
Ene of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the end, and a large hollow, 
ne ſuck into the ground, reſembling a lamp burning, with-very pate 
+. The Mahometans are the declared enemies ol the /gaurs, who, 
«re baniſhed out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their ſel, however, is 
(id tobe numerous, though tolerated in very few places. 
The long wars between the . Perſians and the Romans, ſeem. early to 
ke driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring 
duties. Even to this day many ſects are found, that Fe have 
(hrifianity for the ground work of their religion, Some of them, called 
buffees, x. $ are 4 kind of quietifts, ſacrifice their paſſions to- God, and. 
niels the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, 
1nixture of Judaiſm and Mahomietanifm, and are numerous towards the 
Frian Gulph. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Chriſtians, who are very numerous in Perla, 
' have been the more explicit on the head of religion, as the reſent , 
nee of Perſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines, of Mahomet,. 
wing chiefly to their ignorance of all religion, and their late wars With 
de Turks. It has therefore been thought by ſome writers, that great 
Arantages in point of commerce, _—_ be derived fram this indifference, 
in matters of religion, if the natives ſhould be properly ſupported by the 
Chriſtian powers. ys Taos SPOT I 20 
latouacz.] It has been diſputed among the learned, whether the | 
labs had not their language moll the Perſians; but this chiefly reſts on 
the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and che 
deciſion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs. The common people, eſpe- 
cially towards the ſouthern coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, ſpeak Turkiſh, and 
the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the califate, when 
laming flouriſhed in thoſe countries. The learned Perſians have gene- 
ny written in the Arabic, and people of quality among them have 
aepted it as the modiſh language, as we do the French, The pure Perſic 
Kſud to be ſpoken in the Fat ern parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian 
gulph, and in Iſpahan, but many of the provinces ſpeak a barbarous 
mture of the Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and other languages. Their Pater, ._ 
Voter is of the following tenour : Ei Padere ma lib der oſmani ; pak b. 
Gd nam tu; bayayed padſ hahi tu; ſebwad chwaaſte tu henzjungauktih, 
ir o/mo nig der xemin; beb mara Jmrouz nan kifaf rouz mara; wadargud/ar 
«wa t114han ma zjunankihma nix mig /arim orman nara; wwador 0Xrajijch , 
and, likin chalàs kunmara ex eſcherir. Amen. 10 ; 
L:atxinG AND LEARNED MEN.] The Perſians, in ancient times, 
were famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. At 
Melent their learning is merely mechanical, nor do they even underſtand 
ue Koran, which they read in Arabic. Their boaſted ſkill in aſtronomy: 
#n0w reduced to a mere ſmatering in that ſcience, and terminates in 
Julicizl aſtrology ; ſo that no people in the world are more ſuperſtitious 
nan the Perſians, The learned profeſſion in greateſt eſteem among them 
5 that of medicine, which is at perpetual varience with aſtrology, becauſe 
fiery doſe muſt be adminiſtered in the lucky hour fixed by the aſtrologer, 
ch often defeats the ends of the preſcription. - It is ſaid, however, 
i the Perſian phyſicians are acure and ſagacious. Their drugs are ex- 
cut, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices of Galen aud Avicenna. 
| O 0 2 Add 
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magnificence an nce, e i 
an eos: columns 5 ormerl K . te fr 2 
lis, are now remaining , 19 « ape 1 Be feet. | th, and 
compoſed of excellent Parian marble; ''The ruins 7 c ancient buil 
ins be found in many parts. of pe ſia, but void WY: aa and 
beauty, that is diſplayed in the Greek architeQure. The tombs of the 
kings of Perſia are ſtupendous works, being cat ont of a. rock, and ioh] 
ented with (Culprures. "The chi chief a x. es 18 7 
t5 be ſeen at Iſpähan, 60 feet. hi für copkiizn p< 8 
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Dory OE the chie 45 the 2 cory in in. 255 country, is.the 

ing omenon, and its inf flammato nei already men- 
tioned der the article of Religi T 1 

Hovszs, CITIES, AND N The houſes of men of quality in Perſia, 

"PUBLIC EDIFICES, ' are in the Fm taſte with. e Alatie 
Turks already defcribed. They are ſeldom above, one ory 3 h, built 
of bricks, with Hat roofs, for ue, on, ang. thigk walls. The hall is 
d, the doors are clumf) arrow, and the, A dove no commu- 

nication but with the ops the Kit ns, ang offi uſes being built 

o——_ "= of 7 have chimneys, Nig a. round hole in the middle of 

Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds are 

two thi ick cotton quilts, which ſerve them likewile as coverlits, with car- 
pets under them. 

""Epahan, or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, 
within a mile of the river Zenderhend, Which ſupplies it * aw 
It is faid to be twelve miles in circu feren . The 
erooked, and the chief "amuſement of the inhabitants i is on a the 1505 
of their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer. evening 
families aſſociate together. The royal Square is a. Aar 5 in 
lengrh, and about half as much in breadth; and we a 110 that the 
royal palace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles 
in eireumference. There roy Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 cara 
260 public baths, a prodigious para of fing ſquares, ſtreets, - and 
palaces, in which are _— and trees Tg to ſhade and better 20. 
commodate the people. . is formerly bes oy contained 
650, ooo inhabitants; but was often 2 ated by Khan, Af 
his wars, lo that ye iy i 1 55 that * age f 
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A., wi ay wh "there, it was 
t that not above of its Houſes were inhabited, 00 
hiras lies about 200 _—_ to the ſouth of Iſpahan. It . 
but its neighbourhood is inexpreffibby rich und beautiful, bei 
ent for many miles m gardens, hs fruftz, and Wine | 
hich we incomparable, vines of Schiras are rœchoned the beſt Uf | 
wy in Perfia. This ton is the capital af Fats, 9 
wins a Kind of college for the ſtudy vf Buſters learhiug. it egtitaiils = 
n incommoh Humber of moſſ des, is adored by mimy nôbte buildings, 
Int its ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient; and not ubove 4000 Gf its 
lifes are inflabited, l. bo e 9% ns * 746 
The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow purt of the Page 
bahn, were formerly places of. great commerce and Importance. o 
fayliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombrooh, where they 
we with the Perfians, Arabiatis, Banyaſis; Armenians, Turks and Tar- 
ws, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from various inlan@ 
ates of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. | * 
Mosques AND. BAGi10s.] I thought proper to place them here 
ader a general head, as their form of building is pretty much the ſutne 
al over the Mahometan countries. | | "gimp 
Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare; and genetally of tone; befbre 
te chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and 16% 
qlleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble piltars. Thoſe gal- 
dri ſerve_for places of ablation before the Mahometatis go iito the 
noſque. About every moſque there are fix high towers, called tminzrets; 
ach of which has three little open galleries, ohe above another. Theſe 
men, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and fdorned with 
giing, and other ornaments ; and from thente, inſtead of a bell; the 
jo are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpofe 
woman is allowed to enter the moſque, nor can a man with his ſhoes 
r lockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainmeit fot ſtran- 
7 during three days, and the tomb of the founder, with conveniencies 
reading the Koran, and praying for the ſouls of the deceaſed. a 
Th: bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well con- 
kaded for the a ae of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
ckener circular, built of white well poliſhed tone or marble. Eack bay» 
Wcontains three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and tndrefling ; the ſecond 
@ontains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
adwhite marble. The opetation of the bath is very curious, but whole- + 
ene; though to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is painful. The waiter 
nds the patient with great vigour, then handles and ſtretehes his limbs, 
Ii he was diſlocating every bone. in the body; all which exerciſes are, 
i thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public dag 
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a, the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon, when all 
mendants being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when coming out o 
ſhe bath guarded, diſplay their fineſt cloaths. h a 
| night here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the 
"mens apartments; bat from the moſt credible accounts, they are con- 
Tied according to the taſte and convenience of the owner, nd divide 
m0 2 certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered 
gers; and there is no country where the women ate ſo ſtrictiy 
Farted and confined as among the great men in Peta 
NUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The Perſians equal, if not 
' Gey ; exceed. 
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exceed, all the manufacturer in the world in;filk, woollen 


pets, and leather. Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, — a 
to.richnelſs, -peatneſs, and ſhew, and yet they Are ignorant of pai ting 
ol. Hers 


and their drawings are very rude. Their dying excels that 
heir ſilver and gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preſervingthei 
luſtre. Their embrojderics and horſe furniture are not to be equalled 
nor are they ignorant of the pottery, and window-glaſs manufattures 
On the other hand, their carpenters are very indifferent attifts, which ; 
ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. Their jewelle 
and gold{miths are clumſy workmen, and they are ignorant of lock-mai 
ing, and the manufacture of une Upon the whole, they li 
under inexpreſſible diſadvantages from the form of their governmen 
which renders them ſlaves to their kings, who often engroſs either thei 
labour or their profits. - 
The trade of the Perhans, who have little or no ſhippihg of their o 
is carried on in foreign bottoms. That between the Engliſh and othe 
nations, by the Gulph of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful the 
had, but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in, have ruined thei 
commerce. The great ſcheme of the Engliſh in trading with the Perſia 
through Ruſſia, | cat vaſt advantages to both nations, but it hi 
hitherto anſwered the expectations of neither. Perhaps the court of pe 
terſburgh is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſh themſelves up 
the Caſpian ſea, the navigation of which is now poſſeſſed by the Ruſſians 
but nothing can be ſaid with certainty on that head, till the governmet 
of Perſia is in a more ſettled condition than it is at preſent. . 
.. ConsT1ITUTION AND GOVERN MEN} Both theſe are extremely pre 
carious, as reſting in the breaſt of a deſpotic and often capricious me 
narch. The Perſians however had ſome fundamental rules of governmen 
They excluded from their throne females, but not their male progen 
Blindneſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſucceſſion.” Inothi 
reſpects the king's will was a law for the people. The inſtances that ha 
been given of the cruelties and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahomet 
kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the two laſt cet 
turies. The reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbe 
the greateſt and moſt polite among them, was that the Perſians were ſud 
brutes, and ſo inſenſible by nature, that they could not be govern 
without the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties. The favourites of the prin 
female as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt diloUgn x. 
dience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians hah 
no degrees of nobility, ſo that the reſpect due to every man, on accu 
of his high ſtation, expires with himſelf, The king bas been known 
prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of hl 
elder brother. \ 
PN The crown claims one third of the cattle, corn, 288 
fruits of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of ſilk and cotton. No ran 
or condition of Perſians, are exempted from ſevere taxations and ſerve 
The governors of provinces have particular lands aſſigned to them 
maintaining their retinues and troops, and the crown lands defray Wi 
expences of the court, kings houſehold, and great officers of ſtate ; a 
ſaying thus much, the reader cannot doubt that the revenues of the e 
ſian kings, or as they are called Sophis, were prodigious, but noth | 
| 


can be ſaid with any certainty in the preſent diſtracted tate of that col 
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6 Eten the water wat is let into fields and gardens is ſübject to a tax, 
foreigners; who are not Mahometans, pay each a ducat a head. 
Mn tTART STRENGTH. ] This conſiſted formerly of cavalry, and it 
+109 thought to Exceed"thar of the Turks. Since the begining of this 
ry, however, their Kings have raiſed bodies of 2 e regu- 
weroops of both brought to the field; even under Kouli Khan, did not 
reed 60,000 ; but according to the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they are 
afly recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified towns ; 
had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli Khan built a royal navy, but 

ice his death we hear no more of their fleet. 

Aus AND — The arms of the Perſian monarch are a lion 

chant looking at the riſing fun. His titles Sab, or the Diſpſr of 
dns, Shah, or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewiſe, are 
Tartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſybſcribe his 
ume, but the grant runs in this manner, viz. This act is given by him 
nom the univerſe obeys, | | | | 
Hisrox v.] — ancient — ians mention the Perſian 2 and 
keir grandeur, and no empire has undergone a greater variety of goyern- 
gx" is here ſaflcient to lay, that * 2 empire rk. 8 the 
Hrian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 
rars before Chriſt ; and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at 
kbylon, to liberty. It ended in the perſon of Darius, Who was con- 
qered by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt, When Alexander's empire 
ms divided among his great general officers, their poſterity were con- 
ered by the Romans, Theſe laſt, however, never fully ſubdued Perſia, 
ad the natives had princes of their own, who more than once defeated. 
teRoman legions. The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſurvived the Roman 
mpire itſelf, but were ſabdued by the famous 'Tamerlane, whoſe poſterity 


w ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceftor of the Sophi family, and 
. to be deſcended from Mahomet himſelf. His ſucceſſors, though 
of them were valiant and politic, proved in 2 to be a diſgrace 


"ray by their cruelty, ignorance, and indolence, which brought 
lem into ſuch diſrepute with their ſubjects, 'barbarous as they were, that 
laſein, a prince of the Sophi race, who ſucceeded in 1694, was mur- 
ered by Mahmud, ſon and ſucceſſor to the famous Miriweis, as Mah- 
ud himſelf was by Eſtef, one of his general officers, who uſurped the 
Wone, Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of the Sophi family, had 
tlaped f om the rebels, and aſſembling an army, took into his ſervice 
Vir Shah, who defeated and killed Eſref, and re-annexed to the Per- 
in monarchy all the places diſmembered from it by the Turks and Tar- 
during the late rebellion. At laſt the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke 
u, and after aſſuming the name of Tahmas Kouli Khan, and pretending 
Wt his ſervices were not ſafficien tly rewarded, he rebelled again{this ſove- 
fn, made him a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to death. 
This uſurper afterwards, mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
Nair, The hiſtory of his expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing 
de made there, has been treated of in the deſcription of that coun- 
7 It has been remarked, that he brought back an inconfiderable part 
lis booty from India, loſing great part of it upon his return by the 
Auattas and accidents,. He next conquered Uſbec Tartary ; but was not 
ſucceſsful againſt the Dagheſtan Tartars, whoſe country he found to 
naccelible. He beat the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was 


le to take Bagdat. The great principle of his government was to 
"#4 | ſtrike 
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Nauz.] It is remarkable that this countr 1 alwa 
andient i he. The word Arab, it is gene d, ng 
or freebooter. The word Saracen, by which one tbe? is a beles, is ſald tg 
ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the Deſert; ' Theſe names j juft 
belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchapdize | 
the country without nr ſomethſng from the nerd 10 they & 
not rob them. 
| Movnrims. The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, Nen 
Petrira, caſt of the Red Sea, 3 called dern q Ared, 18 
1 are the moſt noted. 
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are thoſs of Roſulgate ant Mulledon, 
unert, Af, SOIT, AND PRODWEE.] As 2 conſiderable part of 
| country lies wader the Torrid Zone, the Tropic of Cancer paſſes 


. babe Felix, the air is exceſſive dry ind het, and the country is. 


hoſt 40 bot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhorey of Perka, 
wich aſten prove fata}, eſpecially to firangers. e foil in ſome parts, 
thing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, 
Alte che troubled ocean, and fometimes form mountains, by which 
gle caravans have been buried vr loſt. In theſe deſerts, the caravans, 

wig no tracks, are guided, as at fea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars 
br they travel chiefly in the night. Here, fays Dr. Shaw, are no paſ- 
wes cloathed with Roeks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with <p > here are 
wrige)ards or olive- ards; but the whole is a loneſome defolate wilder- 
u. no otherwiſe diverſified than by plains covered with fand, and 
watains that are made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is 
kicountry ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; 
ul the intenſeneſs of the eold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the 
in the day-time. The ſouthern part of Arabia, defervedly called the 
is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and, in general, is very fertile® 


Fre the cultivated lands, which are chiefly about the towns near the | 


hot, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſfia, aloes, frank- 
kenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ; cinnamon, Ferrer; car- 
kan, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, gs, and other fruits ; honey 
M in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. But this 


y is moſt famous for its and its dates, which laſt are found 


ne any where in ſuch perfection as here and in Perſia, There are few 
za it for timber in Ardbis, and httle wood of any kind. | 

dials.) The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and drome- 
ks; they are amazingly fitted by providence for traverſing the dry and 
ied deſerts of this country, they are fo formed, that they can 
nw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throat, by which means 
by an travel fix or eight days without water. The camels ufually carry 
weight upon their backs, which is not taken off during the whole 
me, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe with 
lead. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
Wn. Itis an obſervation amon g the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
Mwater is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels 
Winell it at a diſtance, and ſet up their great trot alt the come to it, 
Ne Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to 
Wore the breed of thoſe in England. ey are only fit for the ſad- 


F and are admired for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs agd 
mettle, 


TAPITANTS, MANNERS, q The Arabians, like moſt of the nations 


evsrous, AND DRESS. {of Afia, are of a middle ature, thin, 
4 frarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are 
it of foot, excellent horſemen, and are ſaid to be a brave people, 
Mat the bow and lance, and, ſince they became acquainted with fre- 
FE, zood markſmen. The inhabitants of the inland country live in 
ud remove from place to place with their flocks and herds, as 
yy ever done ſince they became a nation. ; 

e Arabians in general are ſuch thieves by nature, that travellers an 
Mans, who are Jedthither from all nations through motives of devotion 
S 4 3 5. 5 Or 
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lane, Big Scher- ib Le when be ſow the antes bam. Ge 
"n . chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the Greek and 


where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in ſcripture happ | 
chef cities in Arabia are Mocho, Aden, Muſchat, — Suez,” 


-» moſt of the trade of this country is carried on; but thoſe of 


ui is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any temple in the 
tin dominions: its lofty roof being raiſed in faſhion of # dome, and 
wrred with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
kyit and architecture, make a delightful” appearance, and are con- 
ſbos at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundred gates, with a 
low over each; and the whole building within is decorated with the 
wi guildings and tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims who yearly viſit 
ks place is almoſt incredible, every muſſulman being obliged” by his re- 
hy to come hither once in his life-time, or ſend a deputy. 

kt Medina, about 5; miles from the Red Sea, the city to which Ma- 
knet fed when he was driven out of Mecca, and the place where he 
i burried, is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed 
jd zoo filver lamps, which are continually burning. It is called the 
kt Holy by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their 
wket Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of filver 
the, which the baſhaw of Egypt, by order of the grand figmor, renews 
mery year. The camel which carriers it derives a ſort of ſanity from it, 
a is never to be uſed in any drudgery afterwards. Over the foot of the 


mecious ſtones, that it is eſteemed a maſter- piece of great value. Thither 
tepilerims ref rt, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. 

GorzxxMeEnT.] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern- 
tent of many petty princes, who are ſtiled xerifs and imans; both of 
em including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame manner as 
ecalifs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs 
Wer to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion 
plereditary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Koran, 


ac the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection to the 


un they receive large gratuities from the grand ſignior for protecting the 
Nims that paſs through their country from the robberies of their coun- 
Fen, The Arahfans have no ſtanding regular militia, but the kings 
knand both the perſons and the purſes of their ſubjects as the neceſſity 
ais require. | 26 X 
tisroxy,] The hiſtory of this country in ſome meaſure differs from 


We a great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely com 
ed of their conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended of 
Ine], of whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, 
are their hands againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt 
i.” They are at preſent, and have remained from the remoteſt 
e during the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tar- 
* convincing proof of the divinity of this prediction. Toward 
dae by the Turks; but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern and in- 
. land 


AR AB TA. | 5fg. * 
kin monks, who, like the religious at Jera{alem, pretend to fhew the 


bees, which is the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular 
ite, At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious | 


ain is a rich golden crefcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned with 


* 


rk, and are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is cer- 


kt of all others: for as the ſlavery and ſubjeRion of other nations 


w north, and the ſea- coaſts of Arabia, indeed, the inhabitants are kept 
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themſelves for ſabje cs of hoBreigh pochen 


* fail ——— U Krat ho: 
net fail to har annoy all frangers who ceme intd he 
wm. Tue conguett, of the Arabs make as wonderful 8 
WY 46 the ang.freedom which they. have-ever-conti 
to enjoy. Theſe, s well as their religion, began with one nia, wd 
47. forms a very ſingular phenomenon in the hiſtery of wank; 
| was the famous Mattomet, a native ef Mecca, u eit) Uf that & 
fon of Arabia, which, for the luxurianey of its ſoil, we y tem 
nature of its. climate, has ever been eſteemed the lovelieſt > week 
region of the world, and is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Happy, 
was born in the fixth century, in the reign of Juſtiniah . emperor 
Conſtantindple. Though decended of mean paren 1 
» Mahomet was endowed with a ſubtile genius, like thoſe of 
country, and poſſeſſed an enterprize and ambition peculist to hi 
ſelf, and much beyond his condition. He had been employed; in + 
iy part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a bn and hat on 
non, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine,” and Egypt 
was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upon Whi 
dentk he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came to 
poſſeſſed of great wealth and of a numerous family. During his pert 
nations into Egypt and the eaſt, he had obſeryed the vaſt variety of {6 
in religion, whole hatred againſt each other was ſtrong ani jdvite 
while at the ſame time tere were many particulars in which the great 
of them were agreed. He — laid hold of theſe patticuls 
means of which, and by addreſſing himſelf to the love of pont 
riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among men, he expedted to tai 
a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any which hitherto had be 
eſtabliſhed, In this deſign he was affiſted by 4 Sergian monk; whoſe 
bertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his Eloyſter and profeſſion, 
engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he — * a domel 
when Mahomet.was taken to her. bed. This monk was J qui 
fed, by his great learning, for ſu lying the defects which his haſt 
for want of a liberal education, laboured under, and which, an all p 
hebility, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his deſigh. A was nect 
fary, bowever, that the religion they propoſed to eſtabliſh ſhould have 
Ene fandiog ; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned ty, 
which he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was often ſubject 108 
of the epilepſy, 2 diſeaſe which thoſe whom it afflicts are deſirous to ct 
ceal ; met gave out therefore that theſe fits were tranees, into whit 
he was miraculouſly thrown by God Almighty, and during which he 
inſtructed in his will, which he was commanded Þ ubliſh to 
world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by living a retired, abſtemious, at 
auſtere life, he eafily acquired a character for ſuperior ſanctity among 
acquaintance and deighboure, When he thought himſelf ſuficient 
fortified by the numbers and enthufiaſm of his followers, he boldly & 
dared; himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to tes 
his will, but to compel mankind to obey it. As we have lready met win 
tioned, he did not lay the foundation of his ſyſtem ſo - narrow as on | 
to comprehend the natives of his owh country. His mind, chough roc 
and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into diſtant lande, wat 
manners and religion he had made a peculiar ſtudy. He propoſed | 
the ſyſtem- he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring * 
to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt it. — 
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countries.were at _this_time &rongly lofefgd, 


EF. who. allowed the prophetic but. | 
Pit, Egypt and Arabia were filled wich 


ſe corners. of the, world from: the perſecusion of. the emperon. 
1 3 threatened the 19t exten. of that people, The other: 
rants of theſe Sue Pagans Theta, how-yer,. lad, licels! 
nent of their decayed and. derided xdglatry-;. and. like mon whoſe, 
deu principle is weak, had given themſelves; over to, plaaſu fe and. 
aby, or to the acquiſition of. riches, in order to e able 
Mlalge in the gratification of ſenſe, which, together with the doQrine: 
medeſtiqation, compoſed the ſole. principles: ot thein religion and phi- 
N. Mahomet's ſyſtem. was exactly ſuited to. theſe. thres Kinds af men. 
ratify the two former, he declared that there was one. Gad, who, 
wid the world and governed all things in it; that he had ſent various 
ets into be . teach his will ta manlind, ameng- whom 
23 and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the endeavours of 
oh have proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now Tent his laſt and 
dart prophet, with a commiſſion more ample than what Moſes or Chriſt 
been entruſted with. He had, commanded/hin not only to pub 
Ius, but to ſubdue. thoſe, ha were. unwillin * be liove or obey them 
ler this end to eſtabliſh a kingdom upon earth which-ſhould.propageter 
Wine law throughout the world; that God had deſigned, utter ruin. 
brudtion to thoſe, who ſhould refuſe. ta ſubmit to himg, but to his- 
Wl followers, had given. the ſpoils and. paſſeſſions of all the earth, az 
ward in this life, and had. provided. for them hereafter a iſe of: 
I nſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe. of loye: that the pleaſures of ſucks. | 
led in. propagating the faith, would. be peculiarly intenſe, and-vyaſthy: 
aſcend t 0 he vel! Theſe, together With the prohibition,of drin- 
Ibong liquors (a reftrazgt not very ſeyere in Warm climates) and the 
Ane of predeſtination, were the capital articles of,Mahomet's creed. 
i vere no ſooner publiſhed, than a vaſt. many of his countrymen em- 
ul them with implicit faith. T were written: by the prieſt we: 
mel mentioned, and compoſe a book called the Koran, or- 
ny of eminence, as we ſay the Bible, which means The Book, Ther 
th of Mahomet, however, was familiar, tothe inhabitants of; Mecca z-: 
lat the greater part cf them were ſufficiently. convinced of the deceit. 
nore enlightened and leading, men entered. into a defign to cut him/ 
V but Mahomet getting notice of their intention, fled from his natire 
J Medina Talmachi, or the city of the Prophet. The fame oft his 
Rider and doctrine was, according to cuſtam, greateſt at a diſtance, and 
ahabitants of Medina received him with open arma. From this 
= which happened in the 6224 year. of. Chriſt, the 44thyear of Ma- 
15 age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, . the Mahome« 
e their time, and the æxe is called in Arabic, Hegiraz: i. e. 
k . 


ekt. 
Ktonet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others 
ws infinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over all 
vatrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence, in his doctrines. 
® 'peedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was a new. 
ant in its behalf among the inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaſt; who. 
oprenouſly difpaſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all forſook.... 
*aQent faith, and hecame Mahometans. In a word, the contagion 
Adder Arabia, Syria, Egypt. and Perſia; and A vn N 
7 = dec 


% 4 . | | N a k 
1 
582 Ixorax and Orrevrar Is: ans, 
A deceitful hypodiite; became the molt powerful. ata 
died in 629, leaving two branches of Ks race, 8 div 
among their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of F Y 
under the laſt of which Arabia was included, The former of bes — 
their arms to the eaſt, and made conqueſts of many countries. The C 
liphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages towards Europe | 
under the name of Saracens or Moors (which they obtained becauſe th 
entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the Mar 
reduced moſt part of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Med 
W een 
In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religh 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; 
they {till give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind.” or 
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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS are, 
on JAPAN ISLANDS, which together form what has been call 

1 the empire of Japan, and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prin 
who is ſometimes called 'emperor and ſometimes king. They are fituatd 
about 150 miles eaſt of China, and extend from tlie zoth to the 41ſt < 
= of north latitude, and from the 130th tb the 147th of eaſt longitud 

he. chief town is Jeddo, in the 1411t degree of eaſt longitude, and t 
36th of north latitude. The foil and productions of the country are pret 
much the ſame with thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous f 
their lacquer ware, known by the name of Japan. The iſlands ther 
ſelves are very inacceflible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous ſeal 
they are ſubject to earthquakes, and have ſome volcanos. I have alread 
mentioned the circumſtance of the Dutch expelling the Portugueze fro 
this gainful trade. The Japaneſe themſelves are the groſleſt of all id 
laters, and ſo irreconcilable to Chriſtanity, that it is commonly (aid if 
Datch, who are the only European people with whom they now trad 
pretend themſelves to be no Chriftians, and humour the Japaneſe in i 
nott abſurtÞ ſuperſtitions. Notwithſtanding all this compliance, ther Row 
tives are very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch, at 
Nanghazal, in the iſland of Ximo, is the only place where they are ſu ite 


fered to trade. Authors pretend to give us very particular accounts oft * p 
inhabitants, cuſtoms, and manners of thoſe iſlanders, their ſoil, comme 
. dities, and trade; but their information conveys little inſtruction, and | 78 
whole ſubſiſts on a precarious foundation. All we know far certain "I 


that notwithſtanding their ſuperſtition and ignorance, the navives ae Fs 0 
moſt induſtrious penetrating people; that they excel the Chineſe the un 
ſelves in the manufactures that are common to both countries, and at le 
equal them in huſbandry and the arts of life. 


The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town. is ſaid to ny”! 
Guam, eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14; they are about ty 
number. 'The people took their name from their pilfering qualities. K 
know nothing of them worth a particular mention, excepting that 1088ny””' ©! 
Anſon landed upon one of them (Tinian)where he found great refret 
ment for himſelf and his crew. | WE | 
FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt 
China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts d 
I TX I I [ * 1 
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in of mountains, Which runs through the middle, beginning at che 
24 and ending at the 0 This is à very fine an, and 
wmnds with all the neceffaries of lifa. That part of the iland, which 
k i the weſt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſidet 
& inhabitants of its eaſtern part as ſavages, thpugh they are ſaid to be 
ner nefenfire Prone "The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are the 
ine with the Chineſe already deſcribed, The Chineſe have likewiſe 
ade thenſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of Which we 
kweely know the names; that of Aitan;'js'between 6o and 70 leagues 
hip; and between 50 and 60 in breath, and but twelve miles from the 
gorince of Canton. The original inhabitants are a ſhy, cowardly people, 
alive in the moſt unwholefome part of the iſland ; the coaſt and culti- 
ſited parts, which are valuable, being poſſeſſed by the Chineſe, Bs 

The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in 
& Chineſe ſea, (part of the Paciſie Oy 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 
Evhich Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 300 miles long, 'and 200 
wal. The inhabitants corfiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, "Malays, Spa- 
jiards, Portugueze, Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
fall theſe. The property of the iſlands belong to the king of Spain, 
fer having been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 
be Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 
nate Their ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continen s, that 
ſe inhabitants trade with Mexico and Pera, as well as all the iſlat ds and 
Jlces of the Eaſt-Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
m this commerce far the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent, profit, 
ret The country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the 
us f ge. Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goots, and a icu- 
it large ſpecies of monkeys, are found here in great plenty. The neſt 
tte bind ſaligan affords that diſſolving Jelly which is ſo voluptuous a 
rnty at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers thrive ſur- 
mzngly in thoſe iſlands, If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is planted 
lere, it becomes within the year a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the verdure 
ad luxuriancy of the ſoil is almoſt incredible. The tree amet ſupplies 
trad be natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which if cut 
fields fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in the 
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he 6 Rountains, where water is moſt wanted. | 

i, all The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Ca- 
e ſi te, lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of 
of t Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the'Engliſh under 


mm Faeral Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by orm, and humanely 
Wered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy at the {ame time, to 
ubm the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 
| are W urgeneroufly difowned by him and the court of Spain, ſo that great 

| et of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled 
ler, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other Hands, 
icularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by 
q princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan- of Min- 
Wo is a Mihometan. | 3 
Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enrithed with all the profu- 
a0 nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
aun, and lightning; and the foil is peſtered with many noxious and 
, nous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt 
caſt ancouſly. Some of their mountains are volcanss, 
by SEES | | The 
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Theſe are not out of fight of each other, and he 2 | 
pals of '25 leagues to tie ſouth of the Philippines, in ry degrem of « 
longituds, and between one degree ſouth, and two. atude, TI 
are in number five, viz, Backian, Machian, ſotyr, I Pede 
Thoſe, illands produce neither corn non rice, at the inhabitant li 
upon a bread made of ſagoe. Their chief produce wa: 4 of cloves, mac 
and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities, which are monopolized by the D 
with ſo-much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants leſt the natives ſhoy 
Ell this ſuperiumerary ſpices to other nations,  Thold nds whe 2 
fudject to various powers, are now governed by three Pings, ubordin 
to the Dutch; The latter, however, if at war with Eng q, might 
eaſily diſpoſſeſſed, and their paſſeſſion of them at this time in precio 
when they differ with thoſe prinees. Ternateris the large of thoſe ia 
though no mere than o miles in circumference., [The Dutch have hy 
fbrt called Victoria, and another, called Fort Orange, in Maghian 
The BANDA; or NUTMEG ISLANDS, are ſithated between 1 
and 128 d & ext long rage, auf between four and five ſouth latitud 
compreheiiding tlie iſlands of Lantor; the chief town of which'is Lanti 
Poteron, Ruſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. ee holnny 
gh 


to the Dutrh on thoſe iſlands, are thoſe of Revexige and! 
nutmezs, covered: with che mace, grows on thoſe iflands only, and th 
* ſudect to the Dutch, In ſeveral iſſands that hie nearB 
and Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becauſe; as naturali 
tell us, birds; eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow the "nutmeg ; 
clove whote; and vold them in the ſame N which is one of the reaſe 
why the duteh declare war againſt both birds and their wild plantatic 
The great nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. 
AMBOYNA:; This iſland; taken in a largo ſenſe; is one, au the? 
conſiderable, of the Moluccas which, in fact; it commands. It is ſltu 
in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third an fourtt dep 
ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtwurd: of ' Batavia; Ambe 
is about 70 miles in circumference, and defended by'a Dutch gitrilon 
or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts; WhO protect their” clove plane 
tis well knoten that when the Portugueze were driven off this ind, 
trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Duteh'z axthe barbari 
of the latter in firſt torturing and then murderingith&Tughth, and de 
engtoſſing. the whole trade, and that of Banda; ————— 
it. muſt be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch inſamy to uf poiten 
This tragical event happened in 1622, and. is ſtill unrevehgts. 


The iſland of CELEBES, or MAC ASS AR, is ſituated under the et 140 
tor, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, at the diſtane 
160 leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. T = 
3fland,- notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by+breezes in 
the north, and periodical rains. Its chief product is Popper and o 
and the natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a-vanety of W 
nature has furniſhed _ The D 22 r oy * * | 
but the internal part of it is govern ree kings, the-chie 
reſides in the le Macaflar In this, and in deod in almoſt all 
Oriental iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large ſts, wi 
are acceſſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night ume: 
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n ſecurity againſt venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable 
U fithful, it not provoked. They carry on a large trade with the 

Poeſe; and if their chiefs were not perpetually at war with each other, 
& might eaſily drive the Dutch from their iſland, Their port of Jam 
a is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the world. | 


The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two other 
1 Ei under the equator, and will fink any ſhips that attempt 
trafic in oſe ſeas. ? 1 ; ” 


fe SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are ſituated in the Indian Ocean, be- 
21 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and, between eight degrees 
hand eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſlands of Bor- 
b Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lambo, Banca, &c. he three firſt, from 
jr great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately deſcribed. 


WRNEO is ſaid to be 800 miles long and 700 broad, and is there- 
be thought to be the largeſt iſland in the world. The inland part of 
country is marſhy and unhealthy, and the inhabitants live in towns 
Jt upon floats in the middle of the rivers. The foil produces rice, 
bon, canes, pepper, camphire, and tropical fruits, gold, and excellent 
und. The famous ourang outang, one of which was diſſected by 
& Tyſon at Oxford, is a native of this country, and is thought of all 
wcnal beings, to reſemble a man the moſt, The original inhabitants 
rid to live in the mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts, but the 
dan is governed by Mahometan princes ; - the chief port of the iſland 
Wjar-Maſſeen, and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. 


Ma TRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java * 
be fouth-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Sunda it is 
Ned into two equal parts by the equator, extending, five degrees, and 
is, north-weſt of 1t, and five on the ſouth-eaſt ; and is 1000 miles 
y, and 100 broad. This iſland produces ſo much gold, that it is 
kyht to be the Ophir mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but its chief trade 
the Europeans lies in pepper. The Engliſh Eaſt India company 
eo ſettlements here, Bencoolen and Fort Marlborough, from whence 
bring their chief cargoes of pepper. The king of Achen is the 
of of the Mahometan princes who poſſeſs the ſea coaſts. The interior 
bye governed by pagan princes ; and the natural products of Suma- 
r pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the adjacent iſlands. 


le greateſt part of JAVA belongs tothe Dutch, who have here erected 
ad of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at the, 
lt of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbours 
le world, The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, 
8 about a league and a half in circumference, with five gates, and 
hunded by regular fortifications ; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten 
g more populous than itſelf, The government here is a mixture of 
n magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch go 
Au. general of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is attended 
* guards and officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any 
mean potentate, excepting upon ſolemn occaſions. The city is as 
Witul as it is ſtrong, and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render 
aul zoreeable reſidence. The deſcription of it, its government, and 
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public edifices, have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where 
go ernor has his palace, commands the town and the ſuburbs, which | 
inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chine 
reſiding in this iſland being computed at 100,000 ;. but about 30 0001 
that nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt o Ferice th 
ever was proved upon them, in 1740. . This maſſacre was too unprovoke 
- anddeteſtable to be defended even by the Dutch; who, when the povern 
arrived in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but ke der 
has been heard of ſince. A Dutch garriſon of 3000 men conſtant! 
ſides at Batavia, and about 15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland at 
the neighbourhood of the city. Their Fer is admirably well e 
culated to prevent the independency either of the civil or military powe 
and England itſelf would find it difficult to ſhake that republican empi 


The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſlands. | 'Theſe iſlands lie at 
entrance cf the bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions; conſiſting of t 
pical fruits and other neceflaries, for the ſiups, that touch there, Th 

are otherwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabited 
a harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. 


CEYLON. This iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be 
nature the richeſt anqͥ ſineſt iſland in the world. It is ſituated in the! 
dian ocean, near cape Comorin, the ſouthermoſt extremity of the Hit 
Peninſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel b 
narrow ſtrait, and is 250 miles long and 200 broad. The natives call 
with ſome ſhew.of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces; belid 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, ſilk, tobac 
ebony, muſk, cryſtal, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper, 
ſides cinnamon, gold and ſilver, — all kinds of precious ſtones, exct 
diamonds, All kinds of fowls andjfiſh abound here. Every part of 
iſland is well wooded and watered, and beſides ſome curious animals pe 
liar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, hz 
dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred to 
ethers, eſpecially if ſpotted ; but ſeveral noxious animals, ſuch as ſerper 
and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief commodity of the iſla 
however, is its cinnamon, which is by-far the beſt in all Aſia. Thot 
its trees grow in great prefuſion, yet the beſt is found in the neighbe 
hood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and N 
The middle of the country is mountainous and woody, ſo\that the 
and beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who have 
a manner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which ſtands 
mountain in the middle of the iſland, ſo that he has ſcarcely any com 
nication with other nations, or any property in the riches of his own de 

- nions, Thedeſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called Cing! 
who, though idolaters, value themſelves upon maintaining their anc 
laws and cuſtoms. They are in general a ſober iffoffenfive people, and 
mingled with Moors, Malabars, Portugueze, and Dutch, f 

It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon- tree, which 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the 
cinnamon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the belt; 
the body of the. tree, which when ſtripped is white, ſerves for build 
and other uſes. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of 
delicious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueze, whom they © 

led, and have monopolized it ever fince to themſelves. j 
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bi latitude, near Cape Comotin. They are chiefly-reſorted t by che 
guck, who drive on à profitable trade with the natives for couries, *a 
&:d of ſmall ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went, for money upon, 


Fes is an excellent commodity in a medicinal capacity; of this tree 


hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſſons, and firing, 
ne from this uſeful tres „„ I IPL 
"The other iſlands in Afia, are thoſe of KAMSCHATRKA, and the 
WRILE ISLES in the eaſtern or Pacific ocean, many of them lately 
bkovered by the Ruffians, and but little known, We have already men- 
ned BOMBAY on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeaking of India. 
With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands, nothing certain 
n be ſaid. Each iſland has a 1 tongue; but the Malayan, 
ſhineſe, Portugueze, Dutch, and Indian words are ſo frequent amon 
len, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert in tho 
nner, to know the radical language. The fame may be almoſt {aid 
# their religion, for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is inter- 
med with many Jewilh, Chriſtian, Mahometan, and other foreign 
nerſtitions, © Wes 8 tle | : 
9 
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FRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repre- 
ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a pyramid; the 
ie being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the 
ſkditerranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good- 
pe, Africa is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only 
neck of land, about 60 miles over, between the Red-Sea and the 
literranean, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez, and its utmoſt length 
an north to ſouth, from cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 deg. 
Lothe cape of Good-Hope in 34-7 ſouth lat. is 4300 miles; and the 
nudeſt part from cape Verd in 17-20 deg, W. to cape Guarda - fuiĩ near 
& rzis of Babel-Mandel in 51.20 E. long. is 3500 miles from eaſt to 
. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſepa- 
rnit from Europe; on the caſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, the Red-Sea, 
Wthe Indian ocean, which divides it from Aſia; on the ſouth by the 
alem ocean; and on the welt by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſe- 
mes it from America. As the equator divides this extenſive country 
Wil inthe middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the tropics, 
beat i in many places almoſt inſupportable to an European; it being 
der greatly increaſed by the rays of the ſun from vaſt deſerts of burning 
*, The coaſts, however, and banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, are 
Pecclly fertile; and moſt parts of this region are inhabited, though it is 
ben being ſo populous as Europe or Alia. From what has been ſaid, 

tader cannot expect to find here a variety of climates, In many part 
P p 2 at 
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rhe MALDIVES.” Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of fmiall-iſlands of litthe 
ks juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees 


& coaſts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the . | 
(lays a well-informed author) they build veſſels of 20 ot $0 tons}; their 
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Ae 
of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains : and it is generally never fon 
but an the tops of the higheſt mountains. The natives, in theſe ſcorch; 


regions, would as ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liar 


ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, be arc 


the cold, and ceaſing to flow become like the ſolid rock. 


The moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls; 
the Atlantic'or weſtern ocean at 2 after a 4 of 2800 miles 
increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has gra 
of gold in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only brane 
of this river. The Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſchar 
atſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from its ſou 
Abyſſinia. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa, are the A 
a ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name 
Atlantic ocean, as far as Egypt and had its name from a king of M 


, Titania, a great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars 
its ſummit, on which account the poets repreſent him as bearing 


heavens on his ſhoulders. The mountains of the Moan, extending the 
ſelves between Abyflinia and Monomotapa, and are ſtill higher than t 
of Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, wh 
divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe 1 
ſtiled by the ancients, the Mountains of God, on account of their be 
ſubject to thunder and lighting. The Pike of Tenerife, which 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is ſaid to be three miles high in 


form of a ſugar loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the fame name 1 


the coaſt. The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, 
Cape Verd, ſo called, becauſe the land is always covered with green tri 


and moſſy ground. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continen 


Africa. The cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugue 
when they firſt went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to 
It is the ſouth extremity of Africa, the country of the Hottentots; 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvou 
ſhips of every nation, who trade to India, being about half way f 
Europe. There is but one ſtrait in Africa, which is called Babel Man 
and joins the Red-Sea with the Indian ocean. 

The fituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtand 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much ne 
communication with Europe, Afia and America, than any of the ol 
quarters has with the reſt, That it abounds with gold, we have not 
the teſtimony of the Portugueze, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the Fret 
who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the moſt 
thentic hiſtorians. It is however the misfortune of Africa, which, tho 
it has 10, oco miles of ſea coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, pe 

trating into the very centre of the country, it ſhould have no naviga 

nor receive any benefit from them; that it ſhould be inhabited by an 
numerable people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other, At 
mouths of theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſaſe, e 
and ſheltered from the wind, and capable of being made perfettly ſeg 
by fortifications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merch: 
even where there is plenty of merchandize. In ſhort, Africa, thoug 
full quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and wi 
under proper improvements, of producing ſo many things deligh:fu 

well as convenient, within itſelf, ſeems to be almoſt entirely negled 
not only by the natives, who are quite unſolicitous of reaping the de 
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þ wich nature has provided for them, but a'ſo by the more civilized - 
ns, who are ſettled in it, particularly the Portugueze- | 
africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ftates, eminent for the 
arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. 
Fe kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much cele- 


& rival to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then 
wn world; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, 
was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republick of Carthage, 


ultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. 


Attica was over-run by the Vandals, who contributed fill more to the 
action of arts and ſciences ; and, to add to this country's calamity, 


in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Turks, and 
ki being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation 


kyorld was thereby completed. 


ed into three ſorts : namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians, 
irſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, 
kn the tropic of Cancer, to the Cape of Good Hope, and theſe are ge- 
black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, poſſeſs 
mt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is called the 
ary coaſt, The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, are 
ninated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and Jewith rites. There 
iſo ſome Jews, in the north of Africa, who manage all the little 
Ke that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 92 
There are ſcarce any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned that 
ein the modern diviſions of Africa? and for this very reaſon, that 
lay traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country, and con- 
fently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and even 
lanes of ſeveral-of the inland nations, which may be ſtill reckoned 
ng the unknown, and undiſcovered parts of the world; but according 
ſe deft accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided according to 
blowing table: 


and the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once ſormid- 


api called in the Romans, who with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritani- 

bubdued Carthage, and by degrees, all the neighbouring kingdoms 

Whites. After this the natives, conſtantly plundered, and conſequently * 

— by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected their trade, 
c 


han the decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north. . 
Wracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Bar- 


w them wherever they came, the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of 


The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpeR to religion, may be 


. 
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| Nations: 1 Length. | 


Chief dies, 
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The principal iſlands of Africa lie in the Indian ſeas and Atlant 
ocean; of which the fo lowing belong to, or trade with the Europeat 
and ſerve to refreſh their ſhipping rc to > and from India. | 
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Madagaſcar, ditto 
Mauritius, ditto 
Bourbon, ditto 


Aſcenſion, ditto 
St. Mathew, ditto 


Fernandopo 
Goree, ditto 


Canaries, Gitto 
Madeiras, ditto 


Lands. 
Babelwandel, at the entrance of the Red Sea 
Zototra, in the Indian Ocean 
The Comora iſles, ditto 


St. Helcna, in the Atlantic Occan 


St. Thomas, Anaboa, "> nee "Wet 


ape Verd Iſlands, ditto 


The Azores, or Weſtern Iſtes, lie 
nearly at an equal diſtance from 
 Furcpe, Africa, and America 


of 
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Towns. 
Babelmandel 
Calanſia 
oanna ' 

St. Auſtin 
Mauritias 
Bourbon 
St. Helena 


— — 


St. Domingo 
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Fort St. Michael 
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Santa Cruz. Funchal 
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„ 591 
wing given the reader ſome idea of Afriea, in general, with the prin- 
2 oms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, — all now e alder 0 
der three grand diviſions ; firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of Barbary, 
teiching along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in the.eaft 
de Atlantic Ocean, welt ; and, laſtly, that part of Africa between the 
of Cancer and the cape of Good Hope; the laſt of theſe diviſions, 
1 is vaſtly greater than the other two; but the nations, hich it b 
Amins, are fo little known, and fo harbarous, and like all barbarous 
ons, ſo ſimilar in molt reſpects to one another, that they may, with- 
u inpropriety, be thrown under one general head. os 


ECG x29: 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, | 
Miles. Degrees. | 


Length 600 20 and 32 North latitude.  * © 
Breadth — between 1 28 and 36 Eaſt longitude. 


douxbARIES.] FT is bounded by the Mediterranean fea, north; b). 
| the Red ſea, eaſt ; by Abyflinia, or the Upper Ethi- 

u, on the ſouth; and by the deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts 
Titten, weſt; but how far modern Egypt extends into theſe deſert 
quatties towards the weſt is not determined by geographers ; its breadth 
terefore is variouſly repreſented. | 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions Chief towns. 
GRAND Calro, E. lott, 
2 2. N. lat. 30. 


Northern diviſion Bulac 


contains Lower Egypt — 1 Alexandria 
Roſetta 
| Damietta 
duthern diviſion ; Sayd or Thebes 
contains } Upper Egypt — c Cofliar 


 Ais.] In April and May the air is hot, and often infeQicus ; the 
alabitants are blinded with drifts of ſand. Thoſe evils are remedied by 
be tung and overflowing of the Nile. 

Soll AND PRODUCE. ] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted with lite- 
Rue, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain, (little 
Kling in that coantry)- but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 

ns to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains 
all there, viz, the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes Octo- 
der. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to be ſeen 
d the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit- trees, their towns and vil- 
ayes veing built upon eminences either natural 'or artificial, When 
me nver is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of a 
JVilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks or mounds which confine 
Ve cut by the Turkiſh baſha, attended by his grandees; but accord- 
" to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpeQacle is 
 'ery magnificent, When the banks are cut, the water is let into what 
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cattle out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, nothing can 


tuces and cucumbers, (the latter being the chief food of the inhabitan 


| lopes, apes, with the head like a dog, and the rat called Ichneumon, a 
natives of Egypt. The camelion, a little animal ſomething reſembling 


and that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being * to th 
A uri 7 


R = ct 
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they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs thro k es 
whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields 8 N 
This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſach is the Fertil 


of the ſoil, that the labour of the huſbandman is next to nothing. He throt 


his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. He turns 


more charming than the proſpect which the face of the coun 

In riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every ſort, 2 N 
and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulſe, melons, ſugar cane 
and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall butreoul 
cuts from ciſterns and refervoirs. Dates, plantanes, , 5 = a 
palm. trees, from which wine is made, are here plentiful. March ar 
April are the harveſt months, and they produce three crops; one of le 


one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyptian paſturape is e | 
lific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing — Ns bv he ee 
lambs a year. | : p 
AxIMALSs.] Egypt abounds in black cattle, and it is ſaid that t 
inhabitants employ every day 200,000 oxen, in raiſing water for the 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chri 
tians ride, thoſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on a 
other beaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very fine ; they never 'trot, bi 
walk well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a mome 
and are extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, an an 
phibious animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head li 
a horſe, is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, ant 


Hzard, that changes colour, as you ſtand to look upon him, is found he 
as well as in'other countries. The crocodile was 8 thought pect 
liar to this country; but there does not ſeem to be any material different 
between it, and the alligators of India and America, They are bot 
amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are abo 
twenty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet arme 
with claws, and their backs are covered with a- kind of impenetrabl 
ſcales, like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, an 
other cover, on the ſides of rivers, and pretty much reſembling the trun 
of an old tree, ſometimes ſurprizes the unwary traveller with his fo 
paws, or beats him down with his tail. 

'This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, pel 
cans, and water fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (according t 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancien 
Egyptians for its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſets. They we 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to ha 
been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa, Oſtriches are comme 
here, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride _ their backs. | 

PoPULATION, MANNERS, CUS- As the population of Egypt1 

TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. almoſt contined to the banks « 
the Nile, and the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs, and other n 
tions, we can ſay little upon this head, with preciſion. It ſeems howeve 
to be certain that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as former! 


foks; They are, however, ſtill very numerous, bat the populouſneſs 
{ (air, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. | 
The deſcendents of the original Egyptians, are an ill-looked ſlovenly 
le, immerſed in, indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
htte; in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than ſwarthy, or 
ck. Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtill 
end to be of that religion, but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing wor- 
hip of Egypt. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any conſi- 
þ::ble diſtance from the Nile, I have already mentioned to conſiſt of 
labs or their deſcendents, who are of a deep ſwarthy complexion, and 
&ey are repreſented by the beſt authorities, as tang the patriarchal 
wading their flocks, and many of them without any fixed place of abode. 
The Turks, who refide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and inſo- 
ence, and the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs - 
ad Coptis, who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an upper gar- 
nent of white linen, and linen drawers, but their ordinary dreſs is of blue 
nen, with a long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſtians 
nd Arabs of the meaner kind, content themſelves with a linen or woollen 
mapper, which they fold, blanket-like, round their body. The Jews 
dear blue leather ſlippers, the other natives of the country wear red, and 
te foreign Chriſtians yellow. The dreſs of the women is tawdry and 
mbecoming, but their cloaths are filk when they can afford it, and ſuch 
of them as are not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate complexions and 
fatures, The Coptis in general are excellent accomptants, and many of 
dem live by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exer- 
dies and diverſions are much the ſame as thofe made uſe of in Perſia, and 
ther Aſiatic dominions. All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune- 
tllers, mountebanks, and travelling ſlight-of-hand men. 
Rz11G10N,] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
Feypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthu- 
tals, and have among them their ſantos or fellows who pretend to a ſu- 
os degree cf holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt, 
uſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian 
Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to ſay what 
ſpecies of Chriſtianity is profeſſed by the Chriſtian Copts, which are here 
mmerous, but they profeſs themſelves to be of the Greek church, and 
memies to that of Rome, In religious, and indeed many civil matters, 
lteyare under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by the 
nt of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman court. 
e The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great; 
ad that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, when the 
anbs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Arabeſque, as 
uöcalled, is till the current language, but the Coptic and modern Greek 
continue to be ſpoken. . 


LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. ] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
breeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet ſcarce - 
treltige of it remains among their deſcendents, This is owing to the 
gotry and ignorance of their Mahometan matters ; but here it is proper 
to make one obſervation which is of general uſe. The califs or Saracens 
Who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds, The firit, who were the imme 
ate ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made war from conſcience and principle 
won all kinds of literature, excepting the Koran; and hence it was that 


when 


. 


: | 
when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained ths Lon 
nificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable 1 Ne: 
for ſome months in cooking their victuals, and warming their y 
The fame fate attended upon the other 1 Egyptian Tibrar; 
The califs of the ſecond race, were men of taſte and learning, but of 
peculiar ſtrain. They bought up all the manuſcripts that ' rand th 
general conflagration relating to aitronomy, medicine, and ſome uſel 
parts of philoſophy, but they had no taſte for the Greek arts of architec 
ture, ſculpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to the; 
own courts: and colleges, without ever finding its back to Egypt 
The lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves call 0 
Egypt, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chat: 
barbarous ignorance which they im a VS 
All the learaing therefore, poſſeſſed by the modern Egyptians, conſid 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon « 
aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge of Arabefan 
or the Mahometan religion. | | 
- CutiosiTIEs, AND axTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with 
than perhaps any other part of che ore Its pyramids have been bra 
deſcribed. - Their —_— is beyond the reſearches of hiftory itſelf, nf 
their original uſes are ſtill unknown. The baſis of the largeſt coy 
eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but i 
meafured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains 
room thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble 
cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned 
for the tomb of the founder. In ſhort the pyramids of Egypt are the 
moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the mot uſeleſs ſtructures that evet 
were raiſed by the hands of men. | 
The mummy pits, ſo called from their containing the mummies « 
embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are ſubterraneous yaults of 
odigious extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now lol 
Fe is ſaid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diftin& 
at this day though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth is a curioſ 
thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids'themſelves. It is part! 
under ground, and cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve 9 
and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its name. The lake 
Mzris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregulantie 
of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals and ditche 
which till ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility as well as grandeur of 
the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly artificial, "abound 
in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a continued 
ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, but the 
more modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its ſculptures 
are admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the Conn 
thian order, the ſhaft of which is one ſlone, being 88 feet, nine inches it 
height, or ten diameters of the column, the whole height 1s 114 feet, 
including the capital and the pedeſtal. The Sphynx, as it is called, i 
no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman, hewn onto 
the rock, and about zo feet high, near one of the pyramids. _ 
The ruſh papyrus, which grows upon the banks of the Nile, is one o 
thQnatural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the ancients to write upon, 
but we Know not the manner of preparing it. The pith of it 3s a 0097 
riſning food. The manner of hatching chickens in ovens, 18 1 
Kg 2 . | 
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and now practiſed in ſome parts of Euroze, The conſtrution of 
& oren is very curious. n 5 

Crrits, TOWNS, AND t Even a light view of theſe would amount 

eUBLIC EDIFICES. F toa large volume, In many places, not only 
enples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the 
Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly ff 
ours of their paintings, are as freſh and vivid, as when firſt laid on. 

Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium of 
ill the world, and by means of the Red-Sea, furniſhed Europe, and 

t part of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to itz 
ay Alexander the Great. It ſtands 8 miles weſt from the Nile, 
1 120 north-weſt of Cairo. It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre and Car- 
hve, and is famous for the light-houſe erected on the oppoſite ifland of 
Paros, for the direction of mariners, deſervedly eſteemed one of the wor- 
bers of the world. All the other parts of the city were magnificent in 

rtion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the cifterns and 
quedutts. Man of the materials of the old city, however, have been 
employed in building New Alexandria, which at preſent is a very ordi- 
tary ſea port, known by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithftanding the 
rty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, 
4 and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruins, preſerve an 
wexpreſiible air of majeſty. Some think that Old Alexandria was built 
fom the materials of the ancient Memphis. - 

Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands 25 miles to the north-weſt of Alexandria, 
ad is recommended for its beautiful ſituation, and delightful proſpects, 
which command the fine country, or iſland of Delta, formed by the Nile, 
near its mouth, It is likewiſe a place of great trade. 

Cairo, the preſent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but a 
lſgreeable reſidence, on account of its peſtilential air, and its narrow 
freets, It is divided into two towns, the old, and the new, and defended 
byan old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to he three miles in circum- 
frence, The well, called Joſeph's well, is a curious piece of mechaniſm, 
about zoo feet deep. The memory of that patriarch is ſtill revered in 
Leypt, where they ſhew granaries, and many other works of public 
uility, that go under his name. They are certainly of vaſt antiquity, 
but it is very queſtionable whether they were erected by him. One of 
lis granaries is ſhewn in Old Cairo, but captain Norden ſuſpects it is 
vracen work, nor does he give us any high idea of the buildings of the 
dy itſelf, On the bank of the Nile, facing Cairo lies the village of 
Gize, which is thought to be the ancient Memphis. The Chriſtians of 
Lao praftiſe a holy cheat, during the Eafter-holidays, bypretending that 
tie limbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their' graves, to which they 
turn peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are peſtered with the jugglers and 

une-tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions is 
tieir dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon a large heated 
Wor: the intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper, and being plied 
il the time witk the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that inſtrament ſets 
them a dancing all their lives after. | 

The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Peluſium; Bulac : Seyd, on the weſt bank of the Nile, 200 miles 
buch of Cairo, ſaid to be the ancient Egyptian Thebes, and by the few 
"to hare vifited it, it is reported to be one of the moſt capital antique 
Wolities that is now extant, The general practice of ſtrangers, who viſit 
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thoſe places, is to hire a janifary, whoſe authdri COM 
them from the inſults of the pen a Po Suez, formerly a glad, f. 
trade, is now a ſmall city, and gives name to the iſthmus that 2 
Africa with Afa. - The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have <7 ur 
near this city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red 8 2 
The above is all the account my bounds will admit of the topograph * 
this country, where almoſt every object and village preſents ſome A N 
Piece of antiquity. The difficulties in viſiting it are great; ſo that th 
Accounts we can depend upon are but few, nor do they always , 
. 3 | f r agree 
 ManxuyracTturEs anD COMMERCE.] Modern geographers ment; 
little of Egyptian manufactures at Ge ü but Lt N 
travelled to that country, at the expence of his preſent Daniſh maj &y's 
grandfather, about the year 1737, has been pretty explicit on the fab 
of commerce, and from him we learn that the Egyptians export prodi. 
gious quantities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thees , Cot- 
ton, and leather of all ſorts, callicoes, yellow wax, fal armoniac, ſaffron, 
| ſugar, ſenna, caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices 
callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls reſident 
in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are managed by 
Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria, ſome of 
which are laden on account vf the owners, but moſt of them are hired 
and employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan 
traders, Captain Norden ſeems to think that the Engliſh conſul and 
. mercharts make no great figure at Alexandria, but that they are in much 
leſs danger, and leſs troubled than the French. $ 
ConsTiITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, ] Theſe ſeem to be but little 
known to modern times. It is certain that Egypt is ſabje& to the Turks, 
and that even the meaneſt janiſary is reſpected by the natives. A viceroy 
is ſent to Egypt, under the title of the paſha or baſhaw of Cairo, and is 
one of the greateſt officers of the Ottoman empire ; but as the interior 
parts of Egypt are almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers, we know little of their 
verament and laws. It is generally agreed, that the paſha is very care- 
ul how he provokes the little princes, or rather heads of clans who have 
parcelled out Egypt among themſelves, and whom he governs chiefly by 
playing one againit another. He has however a large regular army, and 
a militia, which ſerve as nurſeries from whence the Ottoman troops are 
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recruited. The keeping up this army employs his chief attention. It 0 
has ſometimes Sor. that thoſe paſhas have employed their arms th 
againſt their maſters ; they are ſometimes diſplaced by the Porte, upon A 
complaints from thoſe petty princes. Thoſe circumſtances may account * 
for the reaſon why Egypt is not over-loaded with taxes. Captain Norden li 
and Dr. Pocock have given us the beſt, and indeed a very unfavourable 0 
account of thoſe petty princes, who are called the Schechs of the Bedouins, in 
or wandering Arabs, who are ſometimes too powerful to receive laws fat 


from the Turkiſh government. 
A certain number of beys or b 


Egypt, under the paſha. Thoug 
upon him, yet they often aſſume independent powers, 


have conſiderable revenues. ' | as 
Revenvues.] Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to the 
natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. 4 


egs, are appointed over the provinces of 


h theſe beys are deſigned to be checks 
f and many of them 
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that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two-thirds of the 
* is ſpent in the country. Ya | | 
MittTARY STRENGTH.] Authors are greatly divided on this article. 
Czptain Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of Janiſaries, ; 
aſſafs are the chief, the former amounting to about fix or eight thou- 
nd, and the latter to between three and four thouſand. The other 
mops are of little account. After all, it does not appear that the 
ſhaw ever ventures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian 
inces I have already mentioned, and who have feparate armies of their 
wn; ſo that, in fact, their dependence upon the Porte, is little more 
tin nominal, and amounts at moſt to feudal ſervices, _ 

Hisrokv.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs, ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
til Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians 520 years 
tefore the birth of Chriſt ; and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe 
wonderful ſtructures, the pyramids, were raiſed, which cannot be viewed 
without aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Perſian empire, 
till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the domi- 
tion of that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. 
The conqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized 
ppon by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the ſhare of Ptolemy, 
by ome ſuppoſed to have been a half-brother of Alexander, when it 
ain became an independent kingdom, about 3oo years before Chriſt. 
His ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their dominion over great part 
of Syria, ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt 
continued between two and 3oo years, till the famous Cleopatra, the wife 
ad ſiſter of Ptolemy Dionyſus, the laſt king, aſcended the throne, After 
the death of Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs ſucceſſively 297 
Crſar and Mark Antony, Egypt became a Roman province, and thus 
remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond calif of the ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in their hands 700 
year, The famous library of Alexandria, ſaid to conſiſt of 700, ooo 
wlumes, was collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of the firſt Ptolemy ; 
and the ſame prince cauſed the Old Teſtament to be tranſlated into 
breek, but whether by 72 interpreters, and in the manner commonly 
related, is juſtly queſtioned ; this tranſlation is known by the name of 
the Septuagint, and is often quoted by commentators. About the time 
df the cruſades, between the years 1150 and 1190, Egypt was governed 
by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the famous Saladin, was fo dreadful to thoſe 
Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from them Jeruſalem, He inſtituted 
the military corps of Mamalukes, who, about the year 1242, advanced 
ne of their own officers to the throne, and ever after choſe their prince 
vut of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, made a figure under 
ltoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand againſt the prevailing . 
foxer of the Turks, under Selim, who about the year 1513, after giv- 

uz the Mamalukes ſeveral bloody defeats, 3 Egypt to its preſent 
ſtate of ſubjection. | 

While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great numbers of 

e ancient inhabitants withdrew into the deſerts and plains, under one 
-ganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and view of the Nile, 
ad plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers per- 
=vIng that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe 
Rucers, left them at liberty to quit the country, which they did in 
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598 Tur Srarrs of BARBARY. 
great numbers, and their poſterity is know all over Europe and 'at ' 
by the name of Gipſies. 1 I ſhall not Warrant the truth by 100 
count, yet it ſeems to be countenanced from the roving diſpoſitions. 4: 
the peculiar manners, features, and complexion of thoſe ſwarthy beggit 
itinerants. Of late, however, many of them have incorporited wit 
and adopted the manners of the people among whom they relide* 
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"TNDER this head I ſhall rank the countries of, 1. Moroteo ar 

Y Fez, 2. Algiers, 3. Tunis, 4. Tripoli and Barca, | 

The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north þ 
the Mediterranean ſea ; on the ſouth, by Tafilet ; and on the eaſt, . 
'Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of Algiers ; being 500 miles in length 
480 in breadth. | 8 

Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in lengti 
and much the fame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algie 
to the mY, and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſarrounded in other part 

y the fea. | 
ier, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the 1 
of Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Moun 
Atlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac 
cording to Dr. Shaw, who reſided twelve years at Algiers in quality 0 
chaplain to the Britiſh factory, and has corrected many errors of ancien 
and modern geographers reſpecting the ſtates of Barbary, this coun 
extends in length 480 miles along the coaſt of the Mediteranean, and i 
between 40 and 100 miles in breadth. | oy 

Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt; by fh 
kingdom of Algiers on the weſt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledul 
gerid, on the ſouth ; being 220 miles in length from north to ſouth, an 
170 in breadth from eaſt'to weſt. 

Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediterra 
nean ſea; on the ſouth by the country of the Beriberies; on the welt b 
the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory, of the Gadamis 
and on the eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1100 miles along the ſea-coalt 
and the breadth is from 100 to 300 miles. | 

Each capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it belongs 

This being premiſed, I ſhall conſider the Barbary ſtates as forming 
(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however indepen 
dent each may be as to the exerciſe of its internal policy; nor is there 
greater difference than happens in different provinces of the ſame king 
dom, in the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. 1 

Alx anp sEASORS.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of A 
giers, and indeed all the other ſtates, excepting in the month of Jul) 
and Auguſt, 13 (> #- lan 

Soil, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL } Thoſe ſtates, under the Romat 

PRODUCTTONS, BY SEA AND LAND. Ce ire, were juſtly denominated 
the garden of the world, and to have a reſidence there was copſidered a 
the higheſt ſage of luxury. The produce of their ſoil formed thoſe ma- 
gazines, which furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Roman emp% 


with corn, wine, and oil. Though the lands are now W 
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the oppreſſion and barbarity of their conſtitution, yet they are 
12 CE above-mentioned, commodities, but — — 
niſins, almonds, apples, E cherries, plums, cĩtrons, lemons, 
Auges, pomegranates, wha enty of roots and herbs in their kitchen-, 

Excellent hemp and: flax grow N plains; and by the 
um of Europeans, who have lived there for ſome time, the country 
Sunds with all that can add to the pleaſures of life; for their great 
le fnd means. to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mahometan 
and make free with excellent wines, and ſpirits of their own growth 
al nanufaQure. Algiers produces. ſalt-petre, and great quantities of 
«ellent ſalt, and lead and iron have been found in ſeveral places of 


bary. | | 5 
Naber the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtates of 
bay, but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, 'hyznas, 
ad monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valuable, 
gl thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed are now ſaid to 
+ decayed, yet ſome very fine ones have been lately imported into Eng- 
kad. Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſer- 
iceable creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden; 
ſteir cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield but 
wiferent fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. — por- 
apines, foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles, cameleons, 
nd all kinds of reptiles, are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw, 
Dun heaking of his travels through Barbary) the apprehenſions we were 
mder in ſon. e parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten or ſtung by 
te ſcorpion, the viper, or the venomous ſpider, rarely failed to inter- 
1en mt our repoſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and ſo highly neceſſary 
ba weary traveller, Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and all 
tnds of wild fowl, are found on this coaſt ; and of the ſmaller birds, the 
aph ſparrow is remarkable for its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, 
wich is thought to exceed that of any other hird, but it cannot hve out 
its own climate. The ſeas and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt 
utmoſt delicious fiſh of every kind, and were preferred by the ancients 
bthoſe of Europe. | ; 

P?ULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- N Morocco was certainly for- 
| VERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. merly far more populous than 

t 13 now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,009 houſes, 
oalt Mereas at preſent it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants, 
Kr can we think that the other parts of the country are more populous, 


ng fitis true, that their king or emperor has 86,000 horſe and ſoot, of 
ming kreign negroes, in his armies. | * 
pen The city of Algiers is ſaid to contain 100,000 Mahometans, 15,000 
ere eus, and 2000 Ciriltian ſlaves ; but no eſtimate can be formed as to the 
king ulouineſs of its territory. Some travellers report, that it is inhab ted 
* Vaſtiendly hoſpitable people, who are very different in their manners 
! "I = character from thoſe of the metropolis. 

by Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The 
"4 pita contains 10,000 families, above 3000 tradeſmens {hops, and its 
i216 4 werds conſiſt of 1000 houſes, The Tuniſines are indeed exceptions to 
* * — ſtates of Barbary ; for even the moſt civilized of the European 
Co o"nments, might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions are 


N kept up, and proper reſpe is paid to the military, mercantile, aud 
rated Hed proteſlions, They cultivate friend(hip with the European ſtates; 
rough arts 
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arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them, and ü 
inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted with the riet 

labours of the loom. The Tuniſine women are exceffively handfome- 
their perſons, and though the men are ſun-burnt, the complexion of + 
ladies are very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſ 
but they improve the heauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powds 
+ of lead ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of the a 

Dr. Shaw, that Jae uſe of when the is ſaid (2 Kings, chap. if 
verſe 30.) to have painted her face, the words of the original being, th 
me ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead ore. The gentlemen in gene 
ral are ſober, orderly, and clean in their perſons, their behaviour gen 
teel and complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through all th 
-- Areets and city. 3 „„ HD ons 

* - Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all t 

Kates on the coaſt ; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, wh 
are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of th 
Algerines. 44 „ 

Their manners are pretty much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptian 
already deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, however, in gene 
ral ſubſiſting by piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, ani 


will fight deſperately when they meet with a- prize at ſea. Ther a 10 
notwithſtanding far inferior to the Engliſh, and other European ltates * 
both in the conſtruction and management of their veſſels: They are, bre 
we except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery an * 
poverty of the inhabitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in "me 
emperor's ſervice, are beyond all deſcription - but thoſe who inhabit th wh 
inland parts of the country, are a hoſpitable inoffenſive people; a 11 
indeed it is a general obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabitant mh 
of taoſe ſtates are from the ſeats of their government, their manners a Me 


the more pure. NotwEhſtanding their poverty, they have a livelinel 
about them, eſpecially thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives ther 
an air of contentment, and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceabl 
among themſelves. The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inha 
bitants, but are now. blended with the 23 and both are cruelly op 
preſſed by a handfal of inſolent domineering Turks, the refuſe of t 
{tr- ets of Conſtantinople. | 2 
Dakss.] The drels of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which the 
tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and oyer that a looſe coat. The 
drawers are made of linen. 'The arms and legs of the wearerare barg 
but they have flippers on their feet; and perſons of condition ſome 
times wear buſcins, They never move their turbans, but pull off the 
- flippers when they attend religious duties, or the perſon of their f 
vereign. They are fond of ſtriped and fancied ſilks. The dreſs of ü 
women is not very different from that of the men, but their drawers a 
longer, and they wear a ſort of cawl on their heads inſtead of a turbat 


The chief furniture of their houſes conſiſt of carpets and mattreſſes, _ 
which they fit and lie. In eating, their flovenlineſs is ſhocking. Th ou 


are prohibited gold and ſilver veſſels; and their meat, which they ſy: 
lew by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted to rags. Adultery in the women 
puniſhed with death; but though the men are indulged with a plural 


man 


of wives and concubines, they commit the moſt unnatural crimes with in Nhe cir 
punity. 1 | þ Ile 2 
RELTOTox.] The inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are Mahometans; 7 


5 


* 


Wark, and an enemy to the ancient doctrine of the califs;* All of them 
wer, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are now 
iſcuouſly called, have adopted the very worſt parts of the Mahome- 


fem to commit the moſt horrible villanies. wy 
Lixcuace.] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thoſe countries that for- 


laguage is ill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and even b 
kne inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea port towns, and 
yzrtime countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken, and ſea-faring 
fle are no ſtrangers to that meme of living and dead languages, that' 
zo nell known in all the ports of the Mediterranean, by the name ôf 
lingua Franca. fot ys 8 


YATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. ſtudy of an antiquary, but the 
Medis of it are difficult of acceſs, The reader can ſcarcely doubt that 
& countries which contained. Carthage, and the pride of the Phenician, 
Geek, and Roman works, is replete with the moſt curious remains of 
wbquity, but they lie ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarous inhabitants, 
line remains of the Mauritanian and Numidian 8 are ſtill to be 
«with, and many ruins which bear evidences of their ancient grandeur 
ad populouſneſs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, 
* was little inferior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf. A few of the 
medu&ts of Carthage are ſaid to be ſtill remaining, bat no veſtige of its 
nlls, The ſame is the fate of Utica, and many other renowned cities 
wtquity ; and ſo over-run is the country with barbariſm, that their very 
bites ate not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and other 
lic buildings which remain ſtill in tolerable preſervation, Beſides 
le of clſicel antiquity, many Saracen monuments of the moſt ſtupen- 
"magnificence are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract; theſe were erected 
Wer the califs of Bagdat, and the ancient kings of the country before 
Ir ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to its preſent form of govern- 
at, Their walls form the principal fortifications in the country, 
a inland and maritime. We know of few or no natural curioſities 
ging to this country, excepting its ſalt-pits, which in ſome places 
ir up an area of fix miles. Doctor Shaw mentions ſprings found here 
5 8 ſo hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter 
U hour, 
before I cloſe this article it may be proper to, obſerve, that this country 
been but little viſited by the curious, if we except Dr. Shaw; but 
wainly deſerves a more accurate inveſtigation. | | 

TIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS.] Mention has already been made 
ceo, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
"laving removed to Mequinez, a =_ of Fez. Incredible things are 
ied of the magnificent palaces in both cities, but by the beſt accounts, 
non people live in a dirty flovenly manner. 
ſecity o Algiers, is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though, 

e already obſeryed, it is com uted to contain near 120,000 inha- 
u, — houſes, and 107 moſques. Their public baths are large, 

omely paved with marble: The proſpect of the country and 
Qq , fea 
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110 ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern | 
neren fond of idiots, and in ſome caſes their protection ſcreens offend-" 
* ſrom puniſhment; for the moſt notorious crimes. In the main, how Gn 


m religion, and ſeem to have retained only as much of it as authorizes" 8 


perly went by ge name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 


MxTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, This article is well worth the 2 
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ſea from Algiers is very beautiful; but the city, though for ſevere! 
it has Fa 69 greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, could.make hut 1655 
defence againſ a regular fiege; and it is ſaid that three Engliſh 50 gu 
ſhips might batter it about the ears of its inhabitants from the 13 
The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally che fineſtof all thels l, 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them fill in oo, 
condition. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is about three miles i, 
circumference. The houſes are not magnificent, but neat and comme 
dious; as is the public exchange for merchants and their goods; br 
like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſk water. 5 
The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old zud new town, the latter bein 
the moſt flouriſhing ; but newor can make any conſiderable 
nccount of the inconveniencies attending its 4 particularly th 
want of ſweet water, The city of Oran, lying upon-this coaſt, is abou 
mile in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature. It 
a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody diſpute 
between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina was the ancient Gia 
and one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being, inacceſſible on all fdes 
excepting the ſouth-weſt. ; | 
Beſides the above towns and cities, many other, formerly of re 
nown, lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. I cannot 
however, leave it without mentioning thoſe belonging to the kin | 
. Fez facing Gibraltar, as having been the ſcene of fre vent wars — 
the Chriſtians of Europe and the Moors of Barbary. The city of Per, 
pron the capital of that kingdom, is ſuppoſed to contain near 300,006 
nhabitants, beſides merchants and foreigners. Its moſques amount td 
goo, one of them magnificent beyond deſcription, and about a mile and 
a half in circumference. Mequinez is eſteemed the great emporium 
all Barbary. Sallee was formerly famous for the piracies of its inhabitan 
Tangier, ſituated about two miles within the ftraits of Gibraltar, 
given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of queen Catharine 
conſort of Charles II. of England. It was intended to be to the Englill 
what Gibraltar is now); and it muſt have been a moſt noble acquilinas 
had not the miſunderſtandings between the king and his parliament obhget 
him to blow up its fortifications and demoliſh its-harbour ; ſo that fron 
being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is now little better than a fiſhing 
town. Ceuta, upon the ſame ſtrait, almoſt oppoſite to Gibraltar, is ſui 
in the hands of the Spaniards, but often, i not always, beſieged « 
blocked up by the Moors, Tetuan, which lies within twenty mules 0 
Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing about 800-houſes; bu 
| the inhabitants are faid to be rich, extremely complaiſant, and they l 
in an elegant manner. os". ow A 
The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſala, form nopatt of the ſtate 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereign 
nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The lower ſubjects of tho 
fates know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon the: 
-piracies, to be ſu plied with neceſſary utenſils and manufaRtures, ſo th 
their exports confiſt chiefly of leather, ſine mats, embroidered hands 
chiefs, ſword-knots and carpets, which are cheaper and ſofter than choK 
af Turkey, though not ſo good in other reſpects. As they leave almc 
all their commercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled among then | 
che latter have eſtabliſhed ſixk and linen works, which ſupply the = * 
| 4 ek 
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b of their on ſubjects. They have no ſhips that, properly ſpeaking 
" ed in commerce ; ſo that the French a6 ppt — 
the greateſt part of their trade. Their ex , befides. thoſe alread 
neationed, conſiſt in elephants teeth, oftrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, 
lides, honey, wax, dates, raifins, almonds, gum arabic, and ſandrac. 
The inhabitants of Morocco are likewiſe ſaid to carry on a conſiderable 
nie by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland of Africa, 
kom whence pans fm, back vaſt numbers of negroes, ſerve in their 
mies, and are flaves in their houſes and fields. WE OY 

lu return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
wtillery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in 
ger public or private capacities, the particulars of which are too many 
b ſpecify. The duties rz by the Engliſh in the ports of Morocco, ara 
kt half thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is a general obſervation that 
wration is fond of trading with theſe ſtates, not only on account of their 
pricious deſpotiſm, but the villany of their individuals, both natives 
r who take all opportunities of cheating, and when detected, 
ir ſeldom puniſhed. 3 8 — 
[t has often been thought ſurprizing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 
er their marinE to be inſulted by thoſe barbarians, who take the ſhips 
il nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
them a ſubſidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account for 
u forbearance, otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach with 
hem might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be their lord paramount; 
feondly, that no Chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Algiers, and 
be reſt of that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, that no- 
ling could be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, as the inha-_ 
litzats would inſtantly carry their effects into their deſerts and mountains, 
h that the benefit, reſulting from the conqueſt, muſt be tedious. and 
Mecarious, | . 

Coxsriruriox AND GOVERNMENT,] In Morocco, government 
not be ſaid to exiſt. The emperors have for ſome ages been parties, 
Jadges, and even executioners, with their own hands, in all criminal 
latters, nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with 
ch their ſubjects bear it. In abſence of the emperor every military 
er has the power of life and death in his hand, ang it is ſeldom that 
le) mind the form of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, 

califate government ſtill continue, for in places where no military 
Wer reſides, the mufti or high prieſt is the fountain of all juſtice, and 
acer him the cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. 
lough- the emperor of Morocco is not immediately ſubject to the Porte, 
| te acknowledges the grand ſignior to be his ſup-rior, and he pays 
bn a diſtant allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. What 
h E ſaid of Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now 
one emperor. . 9 20 

Though A giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turkiſh 
| 1 or dey, who governs in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very 
1 *rcgard is paid by his ferocious ſubjeRs to his authority. He cannot 

a be ſaid to be nominated by the Porte, When avacancy of the 
4 pra happens, which it OY does by murder, every ſoldier 
| my has a vote in chuſing the ſucceeding dey ; and though the 
{01.15 often attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than 

u clearfully recognized and obeyed. It is true, the mult be'confumed 
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by the Porte, but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranoes , 
the diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the, dey is deſpotic, a 
the income of the dey of Algiers amount to about 150,000, a 
without greatly oppreſſing the ſubjects, who are very tenacious of the; 
property. Theſe deys pay ſlight annual tributes to the Porte, Wh 

GE Cynon is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires, thei 
aſſiſtance, as he does that of the king of Morocco, hut he is obeyed on 
ab they think proper. Subordinate to the deys are officers, both milic; 
and civil; and in all matters of importance, the dey is expected total 
the advice of a common council, which conſiſts. of 30.paſhas. Theiß 
palhas ſeldom fail of forming parties, among the oldies, againſt t} 
reigning dey, whom they make no ſcruple of  aſfaflinating, even ; 
council, and the ſtrongeſt candidate then fills his place. | Sometimes 
is depoſed; ſometimes though but very ſeldom, . he reſigns his authorit 
to ſave his life, and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throne 
The authority of the dey is unlimited, but an unſucceſsful expedition 
& too pacific a conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life and gc 
vernment. WA 
Revenues.] have already mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they a 
now ſaid to be exceeded by Tunis. They conſiſt of a certain rtic 
of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation tax, and thecuſtor 
paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuffered to trac 
with thoſe ſtates. ' As to the king of Morocco, we can form no idea « 
his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid to poſſeſs any pr 
perty. From the manner of his living, his attendance, and appearanc 
we may conclude he does not abound in riches. - The ranſoms of Chriſti 
ſlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels of the oth 
ſtates, which entitles him to part of their prizes. He claims a tenth 
the goods of his Mahometan ſubje&s, and fix crowns a year from eve 
Jew merchant. He has likewiſe conſiderable profits in the Negrolang 
and other caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards the ſouth, It i 
thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue in money, does not excet 
165,0001. a year. | b | | wn . 
ILITARY _— By the beſt accounts we have received, th 
king of Morocco can bring to the fel 
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AT SEA AND LAND. 
100,000 men; but the ſtrength” of his army conſiſts of cavalry mount 
by his negro flaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocec 
know no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king 
and prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727 
all the naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, whic 

lay at 'Sallee, and being full of men, ſometimes hrought in prizes, I b 
; Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of 'Turks, and cologlic 
or the ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their vei 
ſels, About 1000 of them do — duty, and part are employed 
fomenting differences among the neighbouring Arah princes. Belide dam 
theſe, the dey can bring 2000 Mooriſh horſe to the field, but as they 
enemies to the Turks, they are little truſted. Thoſe are under ex 
cellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary — keep up 
force in proportion to their abilities, ſo that a few years ago, they reful 
to ſend any tribute to the Turkiſh emperot, who ſeems to be ſatisfied v 
the ſhadow of obedience which-they pay him. | LEVY 

It is very remarkable, that though * Carthaginians, who inhabit 
this very country of garbary, had greater fleets, and à more — 
| ; 8 9 
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44 A 
unmerce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of 
de earth, when The ate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarce 
ay merchant a_ belonging ta them, nor indeed any other than what 
Glee, Algiers, Tünis, and Tripoli ſit out for piracy; which are but 


e and ſmall, and ſome years ago did not exceed fix ſhips from 36 to 


guns, The admiral's ſhip belongs to the government, the other 
ctains are appointed by private owners, but ſubject to military law. 
With ſuch a contemptible fleet, · theſe inſidels not only haraſs the nations 
of Europe, but oblige them to pay à kind of tribute by way of preſents. 

Hisrox v.] There perhaps is noproblem in hiſtory ſo unaccountable 
1 the decadence of the ſplendor, power, and glo of the ſtates of Bar- 
hay, which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireft 
jevels in the imperial diadem. It was not till the ſeventh century that, 
after theſe ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the 
Greek emperors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdat conquered them,- and 


tum hence became maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence- their. 


poſterity was totally driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled 
anong their friends and countrymen on the Barbary eoaſt. This natu- 
nlly begot a perpetual war between them and the Spaniards, who preſſed 
dem ſo hard, that they called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers 
Jibaroſa, who were admirals of the Turkiſh fleet, and who, after break- 
ug the Spaniſh yoke, impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates 
(excepting Morocco) their own. Some attempts were made by the em- 
Charles V. to reduce Algiers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſs- 

and as we have already obſerved; the inhabitants have in fact ſhaken 
ef the Turkiſh yoke likewiſe. | | | 

The emperors or kings of Morocco, are the ſucceſſors: of thoſe ſove- 
reigns of that country who were called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled 
that of the califat of the Saracens. - They have been in general a ſet of 
bloody tyrants, though they have had amongſt them ſome able princes, 
griicularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed don Sebaſtian, kin 
of Portugal. They have lived in almoſt a continued ſtate of warfare with 
the kings of Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever ſince ; nor does the 
wen of Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to pur- 
aſe their friendſhip with preſents *, 
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0f AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 
of Good-Hope, See the Table and Map. 


* immenſe territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, very little 
known ; there is no traveller that has penetrated into the interior 
pats, ſo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the 
dames of ſeveral inland countries. In many material circumſtances, the 
Mlabitants of this extenſive continent agree with each other. If we 


Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Paganiſm, they are all of a black complexion : 
i their religion, except on the ſea coaſts, which have been viſited and 


* The inhabitants of the Barbary coaſt have been long known by the name uf Moors» 
— the Sarac us firſt entered Europe from Mauritanis in Africa, the country of the 
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cept the people of Abyſlinia, who are tawny, and profeſs a mixture of 


1 « ; 1 
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ſettled by ſtrangers, they are Pagans: and the form of 

every where monarchical. Few princes however, poſſeſs a very-ane: 
fiveJuriſdiftion ; for as the natives of this part of Aﬀrica are groſaſy i2no 
rant in all the arts of utility or refinement, they are little acquainted wi 
one another; and generally united in ſmall ſocieties, each governed h 
Its own prince. In Abyſſinia indeed, as well as in Congo, Loango, a 
Angola, we are told of powerful monarchs; but on examination, it 
found that the authority of thoſe princes ſtands on a ious footing 
each tribe or ſeparate body of their ſubjects being under the influence « 
' a petty chieftain of their own, to whoſe commands, however contrary t 
thoſe of the negaſcha negaſcht, or king of kings, they are always rea 

to ſubmit. This indeed muſt always be the caſe among rude nation 
where the art of governing, like all others, is in a very ſimple and in 
perfect ſtate. In the ſucceſſion to the throne, force generally prev 
over right; and an uncle, a brother, or other collateral relation, is « 

| on e commonly preferred to the deſcendants; whether male 

emale, - al | | py tn 

The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppoſe 

more various than we ind t is; in fn. A, Ss is no IE in 5 

of Africa with regard to the advantages of ſoil; it is either perfe 
barren, or extremely fertile : this ariſes from the intenſe heat of the ſy 
which, where it meets with ſufficient moiſture; produces the utmoſt lax 
riancy ; and in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces t| 
ſurface of the earth to a barren ſand. + Of this ſort are the countries 
Anian and Zaara, which, for want of water, and conſequently” of 
other neceſſaries, are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the lat 
denotes. In thoſe countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty 
- water, and particularly where the rivers overflow the land part of d 
year, as in Abyſſinia, the productions of nature, both of the animal at 
vegetable kinds, are found in the higheſt perfection and greateſt abu 
dance. The countries of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batu 
Truticui, Monomotapa, Caſati, and — are extremely rich 
gold and filver. The baſer metals likewiſe are found in theſe and mi 
other parts of Africa. But the perſons of the natives make the moit cc entra 
fiderable article in the produce and traffic of this miſerable quarter of 
globe. On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James Fot 
and other ſettlements near the river Gambia, where they exchange th 
woollen and linen manufaQures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquo 
for the perſons of the natives. Among the negroes, à man's wealth ce 
ſits in the number of his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, 
often at an inferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, fot 
the principal branches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on | 
the ſame coaſt where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, ba Mick 
their ſettlements for this purpoſe, The Portugueze are in poſſeſſion ach 
the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, from the Tropic of Capricorn to | lie 
Equator ; which immenſe tract they became maſters of by their ſuccell 
attempts and happy diſcovery and navigation of the Cape of Good Hoy 


o 
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From the coaſt of Zanguebar, on the eaſtern ſide, they trade not only 00! 
the articles above mentioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral others, as ſeal ad be 
aloes, civet, ambergris, and frankincenſe. The Dutch have _— ad th, 
towards the ſouthern parts of the continent, in the country calle bl 1; 


fraria, or the land of the Hottentots, where their ſhips bound for 0 pc 
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gully put in, and trade with the natives for their cattle, in exchange 
foe whi give them ſpirituous liquors. © ad . n n. 

Haro r.] The hiſtory of this continent is little known, and proba- 
ky affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo. We know 
fon the ancients, who ſailed a conſiderable way round the coaſts, that 
te inhabitants were in the ſame rude ſituation near 2000 years ago in 
hich they are at preſent, that is, they had nothing of humanity: about 
dem but the farm. This may either be accounted for by ſuppo 7 : 
nature has placed ſome inſuperable barrier between the natives of this 
Anon of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the former 
eing ſo long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner of life, and degenerating 
fom one age to another, at length becamealtogether incapable of making 
wy progreſs in civility or ſcience. It is very certain that all the attempts 
of the Europeans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
jare been hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe 
unge mortals, or giving them the leaſt inclination or even idea of the 
Iuopean manner of life. "I 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


F the Afgican iſlands, ſame He in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, and 
ſome in the Weſtern or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe in 
tie Indian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, Mada- 
giſcar, the Comora Iſlands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the Map. 


ZOCOTRA. This iſland is ſituated in eaft Jon. 53. north lat. 12. 
40 leagues eaſt of Cape Guardafui, on the continent of Africa; it is 80 
gies long, and 54 broad, and has two good harbours, where the Euro- 
jean ſhips nſed N put in when they loſt their paſſage to India. 
aty lis apopulous plentiful country, yielding moſt of the fruits and plants 
that are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, 
jun-tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 
extraction, and are under the government of a prince who is probably 
tibutary to the Porte. * | ; 


BABELMANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
ſrdits at the entrance of the Red-Sea, where it is ſituated in eaſt lon, 
* 155 north lat. 12, about four miles both from the Arabian and Abyſ- 

an ſhores. The Abyflinians or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, for- 
terly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as it 
ammands the entrance into the South-Sea, and preſerves a communica- 
bon with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through 
ic the commodities of India found their way to Europe; but fince 


* wy „ 


* be diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red-Sea is 
* Clittle importance. The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy 
Hof {it of earth not five miles round. 5 
a COMORA. Theſe iſlands are ſituated between 41 and 4 eaſt lon. 
— ad between 10 and 14 ſouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar 
0 us tne continent of Africa. Joanna, the chief, is about 30 miles long 


al 1; broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are 
Paiced between the tropics, Eaft India ſhips, bound to Bombay, 


Qq4 uſually 


| 
| 


| wſuglly touch, here for refreſhments, The inhabitagts ane neg 
. - MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt of the Aﬀican iſland 


between this iſland and the continent of che Cape of Good-Hope kun, 


Lugar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle 


Watered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh, The air 5 


from the Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their religiou 


that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occaſions ; as when fick 


. 


the French will again attempt to eſtabliſh themſe 


any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms d 


duce the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various other kinds of valuab 
wood, two of which greatly reſemble ebony in quality ; one red, 


yields plenty of tohacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number 


lat, 21, about 300 miles caſt of Madagaſcar, and is Shout 9 


= LS 
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Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our ſeamen with 


Gtuated betweer®43 and 51 deg; eaſt lon. and between 10 and re 
lat. zoo miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa ; it being near 160, 
r in length from north to ſouth; and generally between z aud 20, 
iles broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, ahd'is excs . 
e 


ing à channel or paſſage, through which all European hips; in the! 
voyage to and from India, generally ſail, unleſs prevented af Kg 
- Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, defirable, and fertile country, abt nding i; 


fowls, precious ſtones, iron, - ſome filver, copper, - ſteel, and tin. 
aſtords an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, Lani and N 


generally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot cli 
mate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions ſom 
white, ſome Negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome Pagans. The white 
and thoſe of a tawny complexion who 'inhabit the coalts, are deſcended 


rites ; but here arb no moſques, temples, nor any-ſtated worſhip, exce 


when they plant yams, or rice, when they hold their aſſemblies, circum 
ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new-built hopſes, or bu 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give ſom 
account of the ſacred . hiſtory, - the creation and fall of man, as alſo « 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it is conjeQured the 
are deſcended of Jews who formerly ſettled here, though none know 
ow or when. This ifland was diſcovered by the Portugueze, and th 
Iren cook, nen of it in 1641; but the people diſliking thei 
they were driven out in 1652; ſince Which the natives hay 

d the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a number of petty prince: 
who make war upon one another for ſlayes and plunder, It is though 
| Lees here, if the oth 
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maritime powers do nof interfere. ; 
MAURITIUS. Maurice, or Mauritius, was ſo called by the Dutch 
who firſt touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their fad 
Holder. It is ſituated in 21 Ion. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 490 miles e: 
pf Madagaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circumferenc 
with a fine harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure againl 
eep at the entrance. The cli 

mate is extremely healthy and pleaſant, e mountains, of which th 
are many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are cayered with ſhow, pre 
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other yellow as wax. The iſland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rive 
well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitful 


deer, goats, and ſheep. It was formerly ſubject to the Dutch, but! 
pow in the poſſeſſion of the Frenen. | 


ua" 


BOURBON. The iſle of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt lon. 54, for 


roung 


EE SS . 2 
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d. There are man good for ſhipping round Bourbon, parti- 
. che north dad. ath ſides; but 1220 5 fingle harbour where 
ö can ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
Cons, Indeed the coaſt is fo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet 
iow the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous; On 
de fouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually throws out flames, 
moke and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to 
muriners, The climate here, N extremely hot, is healthy, being 
rfeſhed with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the 
{ and land: ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole 
land almoft to its foundation; but generally without any other bad con- 
quence than frightning the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in Brooks 
ad ſprings, and in fruits, graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco 
(hi the French have planted there) aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, 
md other kinds of wood, and fruit trees. Many of the trees yield odo- 
fferous gums and raiſins, particularly benzoin of an excellent ſort in 
great plenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land 
ud ſea tortoiſes, and every part of the country with horned cattle, as 
yell as hogs and goats. Ambergris, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, - 
we found upon the ſhore.” The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, 
pigeons, and a great variety of other birds, beautiful to the eye and 
pleaſant tothe palate. The French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, after 
they were drove from the iſland of Madagaſcar. They have now ſome 
enfiderable towns in the iſland, with a governor; and here their Eaſt- 
India ſhips touch and take in refreſhments, N 
There are a great many more {mall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where deſcribed. 
Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn 
wund the Cape of Good-Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
a immenſe ocean, lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, 
wing Europe, Aſia, and Africa, or the old world, on the eaſt; and 
America, or the new world, on the weſt ; towards which diviſion we 
yow ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following iſlands u 
the African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the 
Canary and Madeira iſlands. See the Map, ” | 
dr. HELENA, The firſt iſland on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 
ſituated in weſt lon. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles weſt of the 
continent of Africa, and 1800 eaſt of South America. The iſland is a 
vet about 21 miles in circumference, very high and very ſteep, and only 
Ineſible at the landing place, in a ſmall valley at the eaſt fide of it 
ich is defended by batteries of guns planted level with the water ; and 
u the waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally difficult 
darf even here. There is no ie anchorage about the iſland but at 
Cape Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, 
a ſkip overſhoots the iſland ever ſo little, the cannot recover it again. 
de Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plan. 
Us, bananas, grapes, kidney-beans, and Indian-corn; of the laſt, 
ever, moſt part 1s deſtroyed by rats, which harbour in the rocks, 
ad cannot be deſtroyed ; 2 that the flour they uſe is almoſt wholly 
* from England; and in times of ſcarcity they generally eat yama 
ud potatoes inſtead of bread. Though the iſland appears on every ſide a 
"9 barren rock, yet it is agrogably diverſiied with hills and — 
. adorn 


* 
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_ adorned with plantations of fruit-trees and garden: ſtuff. They 
rr . 
they ly ſailors. taking in exchange, ſhirts, drawers, or any lick 
cloths, of callico, filks, muſlins, arrack, fu ad 
St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portuguese on « 
Feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine 4 
_ Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Portugu | 
ever planted a colony here: and the Engliſh Eaft-India com 
poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the 
1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. However, the Engliſh, unde 
the command of captain Munden, recovered it again withi the ſpace « 
a year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips that layi 
the road. There are about 200 families in the iſland, moſt of ther 
deſcended from Engliſh parents. The Eaſt-India ſhips take in water an 
freſh proviſions here in their way home; but the iſland is ſo mall, an 
| 2 ſo much againſt them outward bound, that they very ſeldom & 
at then. ; | WT, | 
The company*s affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy. 
nor, and tote keeper, who have ſtanding ſalaries allowed b he 4 
beſides a public table well furniſhed, to which all commanders, maſters 0 
ſhips, and principal paſſengers are welcome. | 
| "ASCENSION. his iſland is fituated in'7 deg. 40 mid, ſouth lat 


600 miles north weſt of St. Helena: it received its name from its bein 

diſcovered by the Portugueze on Aſcenſion-day ; and is a- mountaino 

barren iſland, about 20 miles round, and uninhabited; but it has a Gf 
convenient harbour, where the Eaſt-India ſhips generally touch to furnil 
© themſelves with turtles, or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, | 
vaſtly large, fome of them weighing above 100 pounds each. The fail n 
going aſbore in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of them o e 
their backs before morning; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn man a 
more than they uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhore. 3 4 
Sr. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6-1 weſt lon, ar 102 
2-30 ſouth lat. 300 miles to the north eaſt of Aſcenſion, and was alſodif 5 
covered by the Portugueze, who planted and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſon we 
time; but afterwards deſerted it; this iſland now remains uninhabited I 
having little to invite other nations to ſettle there except a ſmall lake 1 
freſh water. | | — t 
The four following iſlands, viz. Sr. THOMAS, ANABO/4 n 
PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are ſituated in the gulp * 
of Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were firſt diſcovere 0 
by the Portugueze, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, and furnil 1 
ſhipping with freſh water and proviſions as they paſs by, | 
CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are ſo called from a cape — 
that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over agui * 
which they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 an d 26 deg. we ch 
fon. and 14 — 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the) - 
1460, by the Portugueze, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of then a 


being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice, St. Ja 
Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St- Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vi 
cent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and 

ſubject to the Portugueze. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, U 
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ſome of chem unwholeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, 
47 deſcendants of Europeans, and Negroes, | ' 


dt. Jago, where the 1 viceroy reſides, is che moſt fruitful, i 
e 


jt inhabited, and larg them all, being 150 miles in circumfe- 
2 ugar, cotton, ſome wine, Indian-corn, oocoa - nuts, oranges and 


der vopical fruits; plenty of roots, garden ſtuffs, and they have plegey 


of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt green monkies, with | 
ny that — be met with any where. Baya, ſituated on the eaſt ſide, 
in good port, and is ſeldom without ſhips, thoſe outward bound to 
Guinea or the Eaſt-Indies, from England, Holland, and France, often 
vuching here for water and refreſhments. | 

[a the iſland of Mayo or May, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made by 
de heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which at ſpring tides, is received 
iato a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along the coaſt for 
woor three miles, Here the Englith drive a conſiderable trade for ſalt, 
ud have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
nich it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or more. The falt 
ws nothing, except for — together, wheeling it out of the pond, 
nd carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate. 
ſereral of our ſhips came hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 
Iubadoes and other Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of this iſland, 
nen the governor and prieſts, are all negroes, and {peak the Portugueze 
lagnage, The Nagee governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com- 
auler that loads ſalt, and is pleaſed to be invited aboard their ſhips. 
The ſea water is fo exceſſive clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor 
wodropped his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms 
ep, 3 it brought up by one of the natives, who are in general 

at diving. 4 

| The iſland of Fogo is remarkable for being a volcano, continually ſend- 
ig up ſulphureous exhalations ; and ſometimes the flame breaks out like 
Las, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all 
tte adjacent parts. | 

GOREE is ſituated within cannon ſhot of Cape Verd. N. lat. 14-43» 
V. ion, 17-20, and was fo called by the Dutch from an iſland and town 


of the ame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot, not exceeding two 


ales in circumference, but its importance ariſes from its. ſituation for 
ade ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention 
tween European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from 


dam in 1663 it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 1665 it was retaken by 


de Dutch, and in 1677 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe . poſſeſſion it 
mind till the year 1759, when the Britiſh arms were every where tri- 
Wphant, and it was reduced by commodore Keppel, but to the 
nnch at the treaty of peace in 1763. | 
CANARIES, 'The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate iſlands, 
reren in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19 deg. weſt lon. and 
between 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth-weſt of Morocco. 
ar particular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand 
mana, Fuerteventura, and Langarote. Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure 
kuferate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes, 
Mich produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of the 6 ay 
! the greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace 

| | is 


it is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. Its pro- 


* 
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i, eomputed at 10,000 hogcheads annually, The Cabarzes aboung 8; 
thoſe little beautiful birds that bear a and are now ſo ce 5 
and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their nativel;; 
_ far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign cim. 
© Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is abo 
150 miles in circumference, and fo extremely fertile, as to 
rveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to that 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round; 'a fertile country abou; 
ing in corn, wine, and oil; though it is pretty much encumbered wi 
 mguntains, particularly the Peak, of which Capt. Glaſs obſerves; that 
coming in with this iſland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eafily d 
cerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in ſailing from it at 150. The Peak 
an aſcent in the form of a ſugar loaf, about 15 miles in cirtumferen 
and according to the account of Sprat, biſhop'of Rocheſter, published 
_ the Philoſophical Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular. II 
mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes throws out ſuch quantities of f 
hur and melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands into barren'defe 
Thek iſlands were firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthapinians; f 
tlie Romans deſtroying that ſtate, put a ſtop to the navigation onthe we 
, coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from the reſt of thewar! 
until they were again diſcovered by the Spaniards in the year 1jos, 
whom they ſtill be ong. It is remarkable, that though the natives reſei 
Hed the Africans in their ſtature and complexion when the Spaniards f 
came among them, their language was different from that ſpoken on il 
continent; they retained none of their cuſtoms, ' were maſters 'of 1 
ſcience, and did not know there was any country in the world beſides the 
Own. * b | ' £7 2 
MADEIRAS. The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are ſituat 
according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine climate in 32. 
north lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 welt Jon. about 100 miles north 
the Canaries, and as many weſt of Sallee, in Morocco. The large 
from which the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Ma 
tera, on account of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, isabg 
75 miles long, 60 broad, and 180 in cireumference. It is compoled 
one continued hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from eaſt to we 
the declivity of which, on the ſouth-ſide, is cultivated and interſpe 
with vineyards; and in the midſt of this ſlope the merchants have fx 
their country ſeats, which form a very agreeable proſpect. There 
but one conſiderable town in the whole iſland, which is named Funck 
ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland,” at the bottom of a large ba 
towards the ſea, it is defended. by a high wall, with a battery of cannc 
and is the only place where it is poſſible for a boat to land, and even be 
the beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf continual 
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ats upon it. | | | ? 
To Though this ifland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet 
lay concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by 
Portugueze in 1519: but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by 
angliſhman, in the year 1344. Be that as it will, the Portuguese of 
-ffion of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabitit. ! 
Fertuguene, at their firſt 9 finding it little better than à U 
foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cultivation by ſetting fire * 
wood; and it is now very fertile, 8 2 abundance the ri 
wine, ſugar, the moſt delicate fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons,. 
& ys 
15 
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tes; together with corn, honey, and wax: it abounds alſo 
8 W wild beaſts, and with all 5 of fowls, beſides 
uncrous groves of cedar trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtic, 
al other gums. The inhabitants of this iſle make the beſt ſweet-meats 
«the world, and ſucceed wonderfully in preſerving citrons and oranges, 
alin making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe of 
deen. The ſugar they make is extremely b utiful, and ſmells ally 
Criglets. This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the weſt, where 
kt manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was carried to the 
Inzils in America. The Portugueze not finding it ſo-profitable as at 
1 have pulled up the greateſt part of their ſagar-canes, and planted 
acjards in their ſtead, which produce ſeveral forts of excellent wine, 
ularly that which bears the name of the iſland, malmſey, and tent; 
fil «hich the inhabitants make and ſell prodigious quantities. No leſs 
kan 20,000 hogſheads of Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the 
neateſt part to the Weſt-Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, the Madeira 
vine not only enduring a hot climate better than any other, but even 
king improved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels after the bung is taken 
at. [t is ſaid no venomous animal can live here. of the two other 
lads, one is called Port Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Ma- 
kirz, is about eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fertile. ; It has very 
pot harbours, Where ſhips may ride with ſafety againſt all winds, except 
he fouth-weſt ; and is frequented by Indiamen ontward and homeward 
wund. The other iſland is an inconſiderable barren rock. | 


AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account 
i Africa, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
ſlick brings us to the Azores, or as t are called, the Weſtern 
lands, that are fituated between 25 and 32 deg. weſt long. and between 
z ud 40 north lat. 900 miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of 
lerſoundland, lying almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and Ame-- 
mz. They are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel, 
ev, Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and 
nd. They were diſcovered in the middle of the fifteenth century by 
Jaſrah Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voy- 
ge to Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather, driven to theſe iſlands, which he 
bud deftitute of inhabitants, and called them the Flemiſh iſlands. On 
Warival at Liſbon he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueze 
t il immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they ſtill 

ing, and were called in general the Azores, from the great number of 
avks and falcons found among them. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very Clear 
ad ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earth- 
wa from which they have frequently ſuffered : and alſo by the inun- 

s of ſurrounding waves. They are however extremely fertile in 
an, wine, and a variety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. * 
tis remarkable that no poiſonous or noxious animal breeds un the 
and if carried thither will expire in a few hours. 5 
N. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circumfe- 
and containing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice invaded and plun- 
rd by the Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the 
ktimportant of cheſs iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpa- 
Ms, and has good anchorage, but is expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt winds. 
capital town, Angra, contains a r and five churches, and is 
rldence of the governor of theſe iſlands, as well as the biſhop, 
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NI REue now to treat of a country of vuſt extent and {i "ot 
q W which, though little L hand of _ . 
eſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the glabeg T1 
particular circumſtances of this country require that We ſhould in bs 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſcribing its preſent tate, a thei 
ing our readers. . | be ) > +, wont 1 I 
Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genen Wente th 
only powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce. An inter 
ference of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip; but in traffic Venite's 
much ſuperior. She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, ant 
indeed, always, the moſt valuable in the world, buthitherto entirely car 
ried on through the inland parts of Aſia, or by the way of Epypt and 
Red Sea. In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native of Genoa, -whe 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was my 
ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, conceived 
project of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and of open 
ing to his country a new ſource of opulence and power. But this prope 
of ſailing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by Le ana as chimerical 
and the principles on which it was founded were condemned as abſurd 
Stung with diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from hi 
country, laid his ſcheme before the court of France, where his 101 
was ſtill more mortifying, and where, according to the i 
people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. Henry VII. of England 
his next reſort ; but the cautious politics of that prince were the mc 
poſite imaginable to a great but uncertain deſign. In Portugal, 
«as ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time began to operate, h 
had reaſon to expect better ſucceſs. But the Portugueze contented them 
ſelves with cretping along the coaſt of Africa, and difcovering one capt 
after anothes, they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open { 
and of riſquing the whole at once. Such repeated dig 8 
have broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. + expedition 
quired expence, and he had nothing to defray it. His mind, how 
ever, ſtill remained firm; he became the more enamoured of his def 
the more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he was inſpired wit 
that noble enthuſiaſm which always animates an adyenturous and, ont 
nal genius. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, after eig 
years attendance, he ſucceeded through the intereſt of a woman. II 
was the celebrated queen Iſabella, who raiſed money upon her jewels it 
defray the expence of his expedition, and to do honour to her ſex. . U 
lumbus now Ft fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the mo! 
adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and in the fate 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted In this voyage Þ 
had a thouſand difficulties to contend with; the moſt ſtriking was th 
variation of the compaſs, then firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed ip threate 
that the laws of nature were altered on an unknown „ and that th 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always 2 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw nu 
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much more the diſcovery of land, after à voyage 

＋ end to the commotion. Columbus firſt landed on 2 is 

bins iſlands, but there, to his furprize and ſorrow, diſcovered, from 

En inhabitants, that could. not be the Indies he was 

Fol, 


In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the ifland called 
ola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a hu 
me and hoſpitable people, and what was of ſtill greater conſequence, 
n infured his favourable reception at home, N from ſome 
he received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland there- 
ke he propoſed to make the center of his diſcoveries; and having left 
yn ita few of his companions, as the ground-work of à colony, re- 
ned to Spain to procure the neceſfary reinforcements. | | 
The court was then at Barcelona; Columbus travelled thither from 
bille, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 
whitants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the coun 
bad diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph 
pre glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon and more inno- 
mt, In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of all the 
lads in that great ſea which divides North and South America; but he 
Wl no idea that there was an ocean between him and China. Thus 
xe the Weſt-Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt; and 
ma after the diſcovery, ſtill conceived to be a part of the eaſtern hemiſ- 
The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his former di ſappointments, 
A the glory attending ſo ENG a diſcovery, rendered the court of 
hain as eager to forward his deſigns now, as it had been dilatory before. 
ert of 17 ſail was immediately prepared; all the neceſſaries for con 
or diſcovery were embarked; and 1500 men, among whom were 
of high rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Columbus, 
appointed — with the moſt ample authority. It is impoſſible 
determine whether the genius of this great man in firſt conceiving the 
in of theſe diſcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he 
Wl conceived, moſt deſerve our admiration, Inſtead of hurrying from 
an ſea, and from one iſland to another, which, conſidering the ordi- 
ky motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, 
Manbus with ſuch a field before him, unable to turn on either hand 
won finding new objects of his curioſity and his pride, determined 
Wer to turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had 
diy made, than to acquire for himſelf the unavailing applauſe of 
Mting a number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other 
leit but the pleaſure of ſeeing them. With this view he made for Hiſ- 
Wi, where he eſtabliſhed a colony, and erected forts in the moſt ad- 
ageous grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having 
Fat 2 confiderable time in this employment, and laboured for eſtabliſh. 
of this colony with as much zeal and afliduity as if his views had 
ended no farther, he next proceeded to aſcertain the importance of his 
Ker diſcoveries, and to examine what advantages were molt likely to be 
ed from them, He had already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome 
ens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery ; but whether it was an iſland, or a part 
mme great continent, he was altogether uncertain. To aſcertain this 
us the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting along the ſou- 
in hore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of iſlands, ' 
Rich he reckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iſlands, which were well 
| inhabited, 
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inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, pave Hi 
portunity of reſſecting on this fertility of nature where — N 
nothing but the barren ocean; he called them Jardis du la Aa or 
Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefaQreſs, who ins un 
| yppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Janiaica was Aitor 
| Bur'to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an tnkinwn 4 
among rocks; ſhelves and lands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, with 
learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba; the malt objed 
is enterprize. ien 192 4 Seb 
BY the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the public diffidence was 
into admiration; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs; their ad 
tion degenerated 3 His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring 
motion againſt him; and there is no difficulty in — z0us grout 
of accuſation-againft ſuch as are employed in the execution of an exten! 
and complicated plan. An officer was. diſpatehed rom Spain, fitted 1 
his character to act tho part of a ſpy and informer, and whoſe profes 
plainly demonſtrated to Columbus the neceflity of returning auto Rur 
for obviating the objections or r the; his enemies. | 
It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet ont on 
third expedition, - ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto ugdettak 
He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouthward from the Canaries until be ar 
under the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directiy weſtward;' th 
' he might diſcover what opening that might afford to India, or what ne 
iſlands, or what continent might rewatd his labour. In this navigatie 
after being long buried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs incony 
niencies from the exceſſive heats and rains — tropics, they 
at length favoured by a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen dun 
the weſtward, At the end of this time, a ſeaman ſaw land, which 
an iſland on the coaſt of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having pa 
this iſland; and two others which lie in the mouth of the great 7i 
Oronoco, 'the admiral was ſurprized with an appearance he had never 
before; this was the frightful tumult of the waves, -occafioned by a 
flict between the tide of the ſea and the rapid current of the imme 
river Oronoco. But ſailing forward, he plainly diſcovered that they we 
in freſh water; and judging rightly that it was improbable auy illa 
ſhould ſupply ſo vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered 
continent; but when he left the river, and found that the land contin > 
on to the weſtward for a great way, he was convinced of it. Sti ani 
with this diſcovery, he yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of hise tdec 
and bore away for Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columi 
landed at ſeveral places, where in a friendly manner he traded with 
inhabitants, and found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery- ſpread itſelf widely, and 
adventurersall over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Count 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueze diſcovered Brazil; 
makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their 1 Cabot, t erec 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe ar 
Britiſh empire in North America: and Americus Veſpuſius, à mere Ruſt 
of Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern continent of America, and, being | 
man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half the gef 
But no-one is now impoſed on by the name; all the world kyows Þ ® Nour 
i Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The being deprived af the honow 0 
1 giving name to the new world, was one of the ſmalleſt mortibcavn: 
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ich this great irn was compelled ed ahmt. Forſuch were the clamoury 
— and the ingrattude of che court of Spain, that after diſ- 


ojed, however, the gory of rendering the one half of the wortd known 
* 4 glory ſo much the more precious, as it wus untainted 


& him, and accompliſhed the 
Whadolid, in 1506: The ſuaceeeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpantola 


cd Columbus had obtained by his good ſenſe and humanity. - Theſe 
vs contained mines of gold. The Indians onlyknew where they were 
ied; 21d the extreme #varice of the Spanfards, 'too furious to work 
the gentle means of perſuaſion, hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhock. 
wriokence and eruelty againſt thoſe unhappy men who, they believed, 


tet no bounds to their fury; in a few years they depoputated 
Wl ibout 600, oo. Bartholomew de las Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe bar- 
Int after men. The unh ſavages, almoſt naleed and un , were 


i gun ſhot, or ſurprized and burnt in their habitations, 

Ne Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: from what they 
i vith their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this part 
Ide new world would afford a Rill more valuable conqueſt. Fernando 
iter is difpatehed from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and a {mall 


Mie the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of Ameriea: this was the 


eztely fond of war, and chen headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame-in 


_— Never hiſtory, to be true, was more improbable and ro- 
tc thari that of this war. The empire of Mexico had ſubſiſted for 
ted and intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of old, 
i wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, that the year confiſted- 
of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the object 
ration and terror over all the continent; and their government, 
Mad on the ſure baſis of laws combined with religion, ſeemed to bid 
ae to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, fituated in 
aiddle of a ſpacious: lake, was the nobleſt monument of American 
Wy: it communicated with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, 
a vere. carried though the lake. The city was admired for its 
nes, all-of ſtone, its ſquares and market places, the ſhops which 
red with gold and filvet, and the fumptuous palaces of Montezuma, 
erected on columns of jaſper, and containing whatever was moſt rare, 
ms, or uſeful, But all the grandeur of this empire could not defend 
Furſt the Spaniards, Cortez, in his march, met with feeble 

aum the nations along the coaſt of Mexico, who were terrifted at 
rf appearance: the warlike animals, on which the Spaniſn officers 
Mounted, the artificial thunder which iſſued from their hands, tk 
a caliles which had wafted them over the ocean, ſtruck a panie 
VE 2atives, from which they did not recover until it yas too late 
; iS , b | Wheree 
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ring the continent, and inaking ſertlemeuts inthe iflinds of America, 
þ 1s treated like & trartor, and carried Over to Europe Mm trons, ee 


melty of Plunder, which . all the exploits of thoſe wy pegs 
execution of his plan. He died at 
gerroured to purchaſe the ſame advantages by che blood of che natives, 


meeded from thein part of their treaſure. The ſlaughter once begun, 2 
nok, which contained three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, = | 
ky; depopulations, ſays that the Spaniards went out with their gogs to 
wited like deer into the c of the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed 


(ber of field pieces. With this meonſtderable force, he — — to 
of Mexico; rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of Indians, 


truck terror into the netghbouring nations, and extended over one 


in inhabitants were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced 
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Wherever the Spaniards marched. they ſpared uo age or-ſex, nothing 
cred or prophane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Talat, 28 ſome 0 
ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, — ©. 
their alliance, and join armies with thoſe terrible, and, they believe 
invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched-.onward 

Mexico; and in his progreſs diſcovers a valcano of {i ulphur and ſalt· pe 
whence. he could ſupply. himſelf with powder. Montezuma. heard of 
progreſs, without daring to oppoſe it. This ſoyereign commanded 
vaſlals, of whom each could appear at the head of 100z000.combatan 
armed with bos and arrows, and yet he dares not refit a handful 
Spaniards aided. by a few Americans, whoſe allegiancewould be ſhaken 
the ee of * * was the difference between the inhal 
tants of the two worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh victories whi 
always marched before them. os 
By ſending a rich preſent. of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh a 
rice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No oppoli 
is made to their entry into his capital, A. palace is ſet apart for Cort 
and his compamions, who are already treated as the maſters of the x 
world. He had good.reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſ 
. this emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtrutionta 
concealed ; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded! 
with kindneſs, and with gold. in greater quantities than he demand 
and his palace was ſurrounded-with artillery, the moſt frightful. of nv 
engines to the Americans. Atlaſt acircumſtance fell — ord 
Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a com Wo: 
nication by ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had e 
a fort, and left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which 
ſince become an emporium of commerce between Europe and Ame 
He underſtood that the Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked 
7 in his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the ation, 
ontezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders 5 
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the, head of the flain Spaniard ſhould be carried though his proyind 

to deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Fro pi a 
were immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in pe Kepnit 
to the emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced officers... 1 
tezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely read Ka, w 


believe him, though at the ſame time he alleged that the Spantare 
general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with 
to their reſidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the two bath; 
tions. The ſucceſs of this interview ſhewed the ſuperiority of the þ (M1! 
pean addreſs. A powerful monarch, in the middle of his own fn. 
and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be-dupd 2 
of according to the inclination of a few gentlemen who came. to d 
him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which every 8 
might be accompliſhed. 'Fhe Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or 
a ſuperſtitious vencration for their emperor, Cortez, therefore, by x 
ing him an his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty 
his freedom, and at the ſame time, from a 7 knowledge of = 
character, being able to flatter all his taſtes,and paſſions, maintames = 
eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the Ma - 
grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate of their reſpet: ne 
tenuma was the firſt to teach them more politeneſs, Was there a tun An: 

excited trough the. cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ? Movtea 
aſcended the battlements ot his priſon, and harangued his Mexicans 
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er and ſubmiſſion. This farce continued a van, war -4 but on one of 
occaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgracing his character. 
> juftifyivg the enemies of his country, a ſtone from an unknown hand, 
tack him on the temple, which in a few days occaſioned his death. The 
teicans, now delivered from this emperor, who co-operated fo ftrongly 
n the Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Gatimozin, who from 
& deginning diſcovered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh 
une, Under his eonduct the 2 Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe 
xy men, whom a little before they had offered to worſhip. The Spa- 
ids, however, by the dexterqus management of Cortez, were too firm- 
delabliſhed to be expelled from Mexico, The immenſe tribute which the 
| of this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, . 
wounted to 600,000 marks of pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of 
ious ones, a fifth part of which, diſtributed among his ſoldiers, 
fnulated their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to 
in rather than part with ſo precious a booty, The Mexicans, however, 
ae no ſmall efforts for — 12 but all their valour, and deſpair 
elf, gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder. Gatimozin 
A the empreſs were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, when 
þ lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the 
lug of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover 
hat part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his high prieſt, 
mdemned to the ſame puniſhment, and making hideous cries, Do 
wi take me to lay on a bed of roſes? The high prieſt remained filent, . 
ad died in an at of obedience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a 
wd emperor into his hands, made a complete conqueſt of Mexico; 
mh which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the 
lads of the Spaniards, | Wis 
While Cortez, and his ſoldiers, were employed in reducing Mexico, 
got intelligence of another great empire, ſituated towards the equi- 
witial line, and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound in 
pll and filver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more 
zenficent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which ex- 
nied in length near 30 degrees, and was the only other country in Ame- 
u, which deſerved the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it hap- 
med, that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence 
Incerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other con- 
kms, they did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes; certain it is, 
kt this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was re- 
ized by the endeayours, and at the expence, of three private perſons. 
The rames of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a 
felt, and a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives 
Panama, men of doubtful birth, and of low education. Pizarro, the 
Wl of the enterprize, could neither read nor write. They failed. over 
W Spain, and without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould 
quer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 
® horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the con- 
fred countries, If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertained 
lme prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spaniſh nation, 
U vere befide, of a character ſtill more ſoft and unwarlike, it need not 
Aue ue, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that 
this inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion on 
ruv1an empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which 
ned to aſaſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of the 
K r 2 hiſtory, 
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hifory, religion, and. ſtate of the human mind in this invents ents, 
be the founder of the Pexuvian empire. 
go Capac was the er of vlan empi Was or 
of tkoſa uncommon men who, calm and diſpaſionate them => 
obſerve the paſſions of their fellow-creatures, and turn them wf 
fitor glory. He obſerved that, the people of Peru wart naturally fore 
itious, and had a particular veneration for the ſun. He pratendedehact 
to be deſcended from that 9 whoſe worſhip he was feutitoeftablid 
and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear. By: this ferm romantic 
it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous ©, and broughta la 
extent of territory under his juriſdiftion ; a larger till he | by bi 
arms; but both the force, andthe deceit, he emplayed for the molt landaki 
purpoſes. He united and civilized the dj fled harbarous * 
bent them to laws and arts; he ſoftened them by: the inis * by 
volent religion; in ſhort, there was no part of America, where aaricultas 
and the arts were ſo aſſid uouſſy cultivated, and where the people was 
fo mild and ingenuous manners. A race of princes ſucceeded Mano 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yncas, and revered bythe peuple as deten 
of their great God the Sun. The'twelfth of theſe. was now an the thir 
and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had congue 
the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spaniſh Peru; 1 
ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had 2 daughter of the nati 
prince of that country, and of this marriage was ſprung Atabalipa. H 
elder brother, named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had claimed 
: ſucceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions, not excepting Quit 
which devolved on the younger by a double connection. Aci! 
| been kindled on this account, which after various turns of fortune, a 
eatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabillips, 
tained Hueſcar, as a priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of 
Peruvian empire. In this feeble, and disjointed Rate,” was the kingde 
of Peru, when Pizarro made his arrival. The ominous prediftions 
religion too, as in molt other caſes, joined their force to human calamitic 
Prophecies were recorded, dreams were recollected, which foretold t 
ſubjection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exact 
correſponded to the - {cap of the Spaniards. In theſe circumſtance 
Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf to procure the 
favour. Pizarro, however, whoſe temper'/partook of the meannels of i 
education, had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe he called! 
barians, but who, however, though lets acquainted with the Cruel art 
deſtroying their fellou- creatures, were more civilized than himſelf. W 
he was engaged in conference therefore with Atabalipa, his men, a3 © 
had been previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that prind 
and having butchered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, wi 
out regard to their particular 1 to defend the ſacred perſon of tht 
monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the 5pat 
quarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his bands, might already 
deemed the maſter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were 
ſtrongly attached to their emperor, as the Mexicans themſelves. Atab 
lipa was not long in their hands before he began to treat of his ranfo 
On this occaſion the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long hap * 
nificent kings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt magnthee tempit 
were brought out to ſave him, ub was the ſupport of the kingdom, a 
of the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this negocianet, 
which he propoſed,Without releafing the emperor, to get into lis pale 
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improper to relate. 
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eaten fk buy 


friendſhi „or rather the ext 


aber ent in his affairs. 


ky of friendfhip, berween theſe men, was ſolely founded on the principle 
# price, and a Bold enterprizing ſpirit, to which nothing appeared. 


erous, that might pracify their rofing paſſion. When their in- 
ee happened to interfere, it Was Foy be thought chat 
heres could be kept between them. Pizatys expected to enjoy th 
wt confiderable ſhare of the treafure, arifing from the emperor's ranſom, 
kernſe he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro inſiſted on being 
get an equal footing ; and at length, teſt the common cauſe might fuffer 
Jun rupture det gen chem, this diſpoſition was agreed to. The ranſorh 
ind in without delay, a ſum exceeding their 8 but not 
ble to gratify their warice. It exceeded 1, 50, oool. ſterling, and 
midering the value of money at thut time, was prodigious : on the divi- 
bid, after deduQting a fifth for the king of Spain, and the ſhares of rhe 


&ef commanders and officers, each private ſoldier. had abdve 2000 . 


Wü money. With ſuch fortuties it was not to be expected that a 
gercenary army would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military 
pine. They infiſted on being diſbanded, that they might enjoy the 
hits of their labour in quiet. Pizart6 complied with this demand, ſen- 
We that avarice would fill detaih a number in his army, and that thofe 
th returned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, would induce new adven- 
urn to purſue the ſame plan for N gold. Theſe wiſe reflections 
rr abandantly verified ; it was impoſſible to ſend out better recruiting 
theers, than thoſe who had themſelves ſo much prafited by the field; 
r ſoldiers conſtantly Arrived, and the American armies never wanted 
riforcements. 


This immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipa 


k cafinement, until they diſcovered whether he had ànòther treaſure to 
patify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no more togve, 
ut were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from 
num they expected nd farther advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived 
a verſion againſt the Peruvian. emperor, on account of ſome inftances 
C craft and policy, which he obſerved in his character, and which he 
aceived might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, that by his 
mand Atabalipa was put to death. To juſtify this cruel procee ing, 
hm charge was exkibited againſt the unhappy prince, in which he was 
Kruſed of idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 
lqual.impertinence, The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him 
, that his brother Hueſcar had been put to death by his command; 
(even this was confiderably palliated, becauſe Hnefcar had been plot- 
wp lis deſtruction, that he might effabliſh himſelf on the throne. 
ledeath of the Vnca, a number of candidates appeared for the throne, 
Ne principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar ; Pizarro fer 

ibn of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to 


hblih themſelves by the affiftance of the army Theſe diftrations, 


in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 

at another time, were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
firs, The candidates fought againſt one another, their battles accuſe 
ned the harmleſs people to blood; and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit 
uy kind raiſed in a nation to a total lethargy, that in the courſe of 
quarrels among themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru afſuimed fome 
mw againſt the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe 
ul their calamities. The loffes which the Spaniards met with in theſe 

| Rr 3 . quarrels, 
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tity of his beloved gold the arrival of ure cated 
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quarrels, though inconſiderable in themſelves, were rendered d 
by leſſening the gpinion of their invincibility, Which they were carefal 
preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This confident 
engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he em 
laying the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the $9 
niards in the country, But as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offer 
- he renewed the war apa he Tacky, and after many difficulties. m2 
himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he 1. 
aged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Sn: 
. Pizarro obtained 200 leagues along the ſea coaſt, tothe ſouthward of.) 
had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouthward 
Pizarro's government. This diviſion occaſioned a warm diſpute betwe 
them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict. But the derte 
of Pizarro brought about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival. « 
the country which really belonged to him, lay'to the ſouthward of Gat 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as ealily c« 
gered as Peru. He offered him his aſſiſtance, in the expedition, the { 
ceſs of which he did not even call in queſtion. 7 EO 1 
_ Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduin a Kingdom 
himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of? Pizarro's trog 
to his own, as he judged neceſſary, penetrated, with great danger; 
difficulty, into Chili; loſing many of his men as he paſſed over mg 
tains of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow, He reduce 
however, a very conſiderable part of this country. But the Perur 
were now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advanta 
of the diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for regaini 
their capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro remai 
at a: diſtance, they were well .njgh ſucceſsful. The latter, howey 
no ſooner got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than; relinquiſhing all vi 
of diſtant conqueſts, he returned, to ſecure the grand object of th 
former labours. He raiſed the ſiege with infmite laughter of the al 


ants; but having obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling tog 
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It up to Pizarro, who now approached with an army, and knew o * 
other enemy but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long "RK 
bloody ſtruggle between them, inwhich the turns of fortune were vario * 
andthe reſentment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanguill line 
was certain death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advand bf 
age, fell a victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in dangers and trium * 
he had long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the ent "i 
prize, he had been intimately connected. Du ring the courſe of this re 
war, many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from bo hot 
practice of Chriſtians, to kutcher one another. That blinded nat nk 
Cares, at length opened their eyes, and took a very remarkable n 3 
lution. They-aw the ferocity of the Europeans, their ynextinguiſh = 
reſentment and avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions WC gue 
never permit\their conteſts to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid, they, f be; 
among them, let us fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy TY 
another, and then, we may return in peace to our former habitaud ol 
This relolutlon was inſtant! put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſ Cal 
and left the Spaniards in their capital. Had the force on each fide b ae! 
etaRly equal, this ſingular policy of the natives of Peru might have® hit 
attended with ſucceſs. But the victory of Pizarro put an end to Alt ks 
ero's life, and rhe hopes of the Peruvians, who have never ſince ventu Alo! 
to make head agaizs the Spaniards. = | pte 


* 


$;zarro, now ſole maſter of the feld, and of che richeſt empire in the 

Id, was ſtill urged on by his ambition, to undertulee new enterprines, 
bbuthern countfies of Ames into which he had ſome time before 
#patched Alone, offered the richeſt conqueſt. - Towards this quarter 
& mountain of gtoh, compoſed of entire ſilver, had been diſcovered, 
& ell of which only temaips at preſent. He therefore followed the 
ck of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another part of that country. 
ſhellana, one of, his commanders, paſſed the Andes, and ſailed down to 
e mouth of the*river of Amazons: an imnienſe navigation, which diſ- 
orered a rich and delightſul country, but as it is moſtly flat, and there- 
ire not abounding in minerals, the Spaniards then, and ever ſince, 
kolefted it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no fape- 
far to controul, no rival to keep him within bounds, now gave looſe 
#ins to the natural ferocity of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt 
many and ertelt) againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. 

i; conduct raiſed a conſpiracy againſt him, to which he fell a facrrfice 
þ lis own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himſelf had founded. 
fie partiſans of old Almagro, declared his ſon of the ſame name their 


fed with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaratibn. They 
nuted the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who 
kat over Veca di Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by his inte- 
rity and wifdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the 
alony, and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both 
fir it and for the' Mother country. By his prudent management the 
nines of La Plata and Potofi, which were formerly a matter of private 
ander, became an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The 
parties were ſilenced or cruſhed; young Almagro; who would hearken to 
do terms of accommodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity, ſince 
tte arrival of the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, 
wowever, that De Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaining the 
fur of the Spaniſh miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a 
niniftry would always expect from the governor of ſo rich a country. By 
fteir advice, a council was ſent over to controul De Caſtro, and the 
wlony was again unſettled. The parties but juſt extinguiſhed, began to 
Une anew; and Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, ſet him- 
IF at the head-of his brother's partiſans, with whom many new mal. 
ntents had united. It was now no longer a diſpute between governors 
aout the bounds of their jurifdiftion. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nomi- 
n ſubmiſſion to the king. He ſtrengthened daily, and even went fo far as 
v dehead a governor, who was ſent over to curb him. He gained the 
wndence of the admiral of the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, by whoſe 
leans he propoſed to hinder the landing of any troops from Spain, and 
2 badview of uniting the inhabitants of Mexico in his revolt. | 
duch was the fituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenſible of 
heir miſtake in not ſending into America, men whoſe character, and virtue 
ay, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched 
Md unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man — only from 
Lafr, by being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the 
ane love of juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, and the ſame diſintereſted 
Pint, All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked under 
li tandard ; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
utlook their old connections: the admiral was gained over by inſinuation 
v7eturn to his duty ; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemnity, 
e provided 
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nceroy. But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well ſatis- 
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— Peru for the crown . =] 

of the Spaniſh — oor ak country. | 
— queſt of the gr empires of Mexico and Ferp, is ihe 8 
part-of ems, American — ch deſerves to. be: treated ynder the 
profent bend. Whas relatgs.to the reduRtian of the other pany Fe. 
tinent or of the iſlands; if it contains either in or entertgiomen! 
mall be handled under theſe particular countries. . Ne * 1 Jae | 
treat of the manners, government, e and whatexer 
character of the natives of America; and as theſe 8 
all over this part of the globe, we pad ee em vera 
order to ſive continual repetitions, noticing at the ſame nM = x 
* enter upon the deſcription of the particular countries, n 
. Have or remarkable: in the Res of . 
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Of * Sei lababitants of Aisch, 


HE a of America has not only TTY 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten: 
pre field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, who would trace the charafie] 
of man under various degrees of refinement, and obſerve the moyemen 
of the human heart, ar the operations of the human underſtandi — 
untutored by ſcience, and untainted with corruption. 80 ſtriking ſee 
the diſparity between the inhabitants of Euro * the natives of — 
rica, that ſome ſpeeulative men have —.— affirm, that it is impok 
ſible they ſhould be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived from gne comm! 
ſource, This concluſion, — gg is extremely ill- founded, Thecha 
racters of mankind may be infinitely. varied according to the different de 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in whit 
they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom aug habit; an 
a multiplicity of other circumſtances too particular to he mentioned, and 
too various: to be reduced under any g eneral head. Ft the a 
lines of humanity are to be diſcovered among them all, notwith 
the are ſhades which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſn 2 YT 
each other 
When the thirſt of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond th 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in wh 
they reckoned barharity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde 
pend nce, and noble ſimplicity, Except the inhabitants of the git 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were rent 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with almoſt every By 
ropean art ; eyen agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of chem all, 
hardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. he only method on whid 
they depsnded for acquiring the neceſſaries of life, was by 1. 
wild animals, which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied in greꝶ 
dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a molt ſerious occupation 
* a rende and {gility to their limbs, unknown among other nation 
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2 nor rpriolemt, dengel fright and wel proportioned. 

| are ſum and ſtrong ; their bodies and heads flattiſh, which 

of axt; their featnres are x 

their En is 4 reddiſh ö 


ular, but their countenances 


as ſtrong as that of a ho 


N people who ö 
ous 
ye generally engaged in war with their ne 
perjoy much gaiety of temper, or 2 high 
therefore are in general grave even to ſadneſs; they have nothing of that 

dy vivacity peculiar to ſame nations in Europe, and it. - 
nl behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, 

t of the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying trifles 

* one of the moſt conſiderable, they never 2 when chey have 
fnething important to obferve ; and all their actions, words, and even 
boks, are attended with ſome meaning. This is extremely natural t 
nen who are almoſt continually engaged in purſuits, which to them ave 
of the higheſt importance. Their ſubſiſtence ds entirely on what 
hey procure with their hands, and their lives, their honour, and every 
king dear to them, may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns 
of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them to one 
place rather than another, they fly wherever 8 expect to find the nece{- 
fries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agricul- 
te and arts, they haye none. The different tribes or nations are for 
the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when compared with civiliſed ſocieties, 
a which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaſt 
unber of individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders uſeful to one 
mother. Theſe ſmall tribes live at an immenſe diſtance ; they are ſepa- 
nted by a deſert frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable and al- 
moſt doundleſs foreſts. | 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
dich over the whole continent of America prevails with exceeding little 
nnation ; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life. are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
tte great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has 
method by which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his com- 
paons, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
But as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 
il enjoy the ſame education, all are pretty much equal, and will deſire 
remain ſo. Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Ameri 
ud their government, under the, inftuence of this ſentiment, is bettet 
ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, how- 
der, from deſpiting all ſorts of authority; they are attentive to the voice 
" wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 

r the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addreſs 

ie learned to repoſe their confidence, In every ſociety therefore there is 
v be conſidered the power of the chief and of the elders: and according 
# the government inclines more to the one or to the other, it may be 
uded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among 
Fides which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief is na 
Frtminant, becauſe the Nea of having amilitary leader, was ys fi 
, 1 Bk et Bc | ſource 
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ſomree of kis faperiorrty, and the continual exigendies of the fate requir 
ing ſuch a leader, will continue to fapport an even to enhance it. His 
2 however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive: he is reverence 16; 
„rather than feared as 2 monarch. He has no guards, no priſons 
no officers of juſtice, and one act of ill judged violence" would pull kim 
from the throne, The elders, in the other form of government, whic 
——4 conſidered as an ariftocracy, have no more power. In Mme tribe 
indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con 
fzotly augmented by time, is more confiderable. ' But this ſource of power 
which depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we anner, to the 
merit of our contemporaries, that of their forefathers; is to Tefined tr 
be very common among the natives of America. In moſt countries there 
fore, age alone is fullicie nt for acquiring reſpect, influence, and authc 
rity. It is age which teaches experience, and experiences the only ſourcy 
of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perfons bulineſ 
3s conducted with the ntmoſt fimplicity, and which may recal to thoſe whi 
are acquainted with antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The head 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe 
Here the bufineſs is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe ofthe nation, diſtinguiſh 
for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thof 
talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs' themſelves in 
bold figurative ftile, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened nation he 
can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often "extreme! val 
natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is over, and they happen wn 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of whic 
almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a fong 
in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated bu 
They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and Roman prac 

meh of the military kind, and their muſic and dancing accompanit 
It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as the = 
are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurliot 
after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom 
the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manner. But 
they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous int 
conrfe between them, all who are not friends, being deemed enemies, a FUE 
Gght with the moſt ſavage fury. 11 5 | 
War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; #* 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is 16 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war, wi 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome. loſt friend, or to acquire PR 
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ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt in 4 
their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private adve y 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter caſe, * 
the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one 15 cf 
pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, . 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among thi | * 


people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many forms. 
chief, who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he ce 
verſes with no one, and is particularly careful to obſerve his drea 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages, generally renders as favoural | 
as he could defire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremontes .“. 
obſerved. Ons of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war kettle on the % | 
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a an emblem that they are going out to devout their enemies, which 
mong ſome nations mult formerly have been the caſe, ſince they ſtill con- 
nue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſigniſicant of the an- 
dent uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or large ſhell to their allies, 
miting them to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies. Far 
unh the Americans, as with the Greeks of old,. backed 

« A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 

% But with one love, with one reſentment glows,” le! 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt their enmities. 
hat have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themfelyes. 
lad indeed no 122 carry their friendſhips, or their reſentments, ſo far 
s they do; and this is what ſhould be expected from their peculiar cir- 
cnſtances ; that principle in human nature, which is the {pring of the 
facial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force, the more it is 
refrained. The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who ſee few 
abjets and few perſons, become wonderfully attached to theſe object 
ud perſons, and cannot be deprived-of them, without feeling themſelves 
niſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are too narrow to 
entertain the ſentiments of general Benevolence, or even of ordinary huma- 
h. But this very circumſtance, while it makes them cruel and ſavage 
v n incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, adds a 
ey force to their particular friendſhips, and to the common tie which 
wites the members of the ſame tribe or of thoſe different tribes which 
ve in alliance with one another, Without attending to this reflection, 
bac facts we are going to relate, would excite our wonder without in- 
frming our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered in a number of par- 
beulars ſeemingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſenſible of the 
geceral cauſe from which they proceed. YEW 
; Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth 
with their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of ver- 
wlon, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they exchange 
teir cloaths with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the wo- 
nen, who accompany them a conſiderable diſtance to receive thoſe laſt _ 
tokens of eternal friendſhip. * | | ect 

The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 
tre and to avoid a ſurprize; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 
Kions in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts, 
kaving their DM by keen neceſſity, and living in every 
pet according to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acute- 
tes which at firſt view appears incredible. They can trace out their 
tzemues, at an immenſe N by the ſmoak of their fires, which they 
mel] and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, imperceptible to an 
uropean eye, but which they can count = diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt 
ality, They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they are 
«uanted, and can determine the preciſe time when they pafled, where 
a Luropean could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. 
tee circumſtances, however, are of ſmall importance, becauſe their 
remies are no leſs acquainted with them. When they go out, there- 
ber, they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they 
Abt run the danger of a diſcovery. . They light no fire to warm them- 
"tz, or to prepare their victuals; they lie cloſe to the ground all day, 
nl trave] only in the night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes 
deter diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and of 
Fs ao preceded him. When they halt to refreſh them ſelves, ſcouts 
ici; | | high, 
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eruel combat enfues, death appears in a thouſand hideous forms, whit! 
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The party attacked returns the ſame cry. Everyone theltefs himſelf wich 


 kerce ſpirits of the s, mflamed by the loſs of their friends, can nd 


reſentment is eaſily cxtended from the individual, who has inju 


ezlivered to ſupply the toſs of a citizen. If thaſe who receive im ba 


ev ſent. dit to etonnoitre the eountry, ahd beat up Every hits 
chey ſuſpect an enemy may lie conceated. In this männer enter tha, 
wares the villages of their fors, aud while the flower uf Wl mation we 
engaged in ing, maſſacre all the children, wothth; nd k 66 6h 
men, or make - preſoters of as many [as they en mae, e han 
* enough to be uſeful to their nation. But he the en is jy 
| of their deſign, and coming on in arms aguinſt ew, they throw 
themſelves flat on the ground among the wi hetby and leaves 
which their ate pained to refemble. Then chey allows vs 
{s unmoleſted, when all at once, with a tremendous Nidit, lth 4 
their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſquet bultets bn the 


2 tree, and returns the fire” of the 1 as foon as they raiſe 
themſelves from the ground to give 4 ſecond fire; Thus bes the batte 
continue until one party is fo much weakened, ast6 be Michpable of fir 
ther reſiſtance. But if the force on each fide continues nearly qual, ths 


longer be reſtrained. They abandon this diſtant war, they tuſh upon ons 
another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their ow 
courage. and inſulting their enemies with the bitterelt x ; 


world congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold; but which rouſ 
the fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over tht dead bodies 
rearing the ſcalp from the head, wallowing in their blobs like wil beats 
and ſometimes devouring their fleſh. The flame rayes on till it meet 
with no reſiſtance, then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men 
whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs whohavediedi 
the field, The conquerors ſet up a hideous howling tolatnent the friend 
they have loſt. They approach in a melancholy and ſevere glooi tothe! 
den village, a meſſenger is ſent to announce their arrival, and the womet 
with frightful ſhrieks come out to mourn their dead brothers, or thei 
hafbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voice to the 
elders a circumſtantial account of every particular of the expedition, II 
grator proclaims aloud this account to the people, and as he mentibns th 
names of thoſe who have fallen, the. ſhrieks of the women are redoubled 
The men too join in thefe cries, according as each is moſt connected wi 
fire deceaſed, by blood or friendſhip. The laft ceremony is the procis 
mation of the victory; each individual then forgets his private miaſarti 
and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears are wiped from the 
eyes, and by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs in a moment from 
bitterneſs of ſorrow, to an extravagance of joy, But the treatment t 
the prifoners, whole fate all this time remains undecided, is what chief 
characteriſes the ſavages. | 
Wie have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affeRtions or reſen 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themlelve 
by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affections, which glow with the wo 
intenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, ſeldom extend beyo 
them. They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation; th 
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to all others of the ſame tribe. The priſoners, who have themſelves il 
fame feelings, know the intentions of the conquerors, and are preps 
for them. he perfon, who has taken the captive, attends amv 
cottage, where according to the diſtribution made by the elders, 


+ 


— ed by war or other accidents, they adopt the 
un the family, 
Pi for a ar the reſentment for the loſs of their friends be too 


24 i they ſentence- him to death. All thoſe who have met with 
teame ſevere ſentence being colleted, the whole nation is aſſembled at 
teezecution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is erectad, and the 
ners are tied} to the ſtake, where they commence their death-fong, 
ad prepare for the enſuing, ſcene of cruelty. with the moſt un 
unge. The enemies, on the other fide, are datermined to put it 

te proof, by the moſt reſned and exquiſite turtures. They begin at the? 
Oy of his hady; and gradually a h the more vital parts. One 


u nouth, and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, 
ungled as it is, into the bow] of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmoaks. 
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bes; they pull off the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about his 
vints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear imme- 


any; they pull off his fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, de- 
ing it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood in an 
— of horror and fury. When they have thus torn off the fleſh, 
le twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping 
ben, whilſt others are employed in — extending the limbs in 
num way that can increaſe the torment. 
leurs, and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. 
Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to their fury, to 
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lelaſferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard-of torments, 


L 


duke him and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, 
ad again they renew their erty they ftick him all over with ſmall 
tatches of wood, that eaſily take fire but b 

m ſharp reeds into every part of his body; they drag out his teeth with 
= and thruſt out his eyes; and laftly, after having burned his fleſh 
a the bones with gow fires ; after having ſo mangled the body that it 
ual but one wound; after having mutilated the face in ſuch a manner 
u carry nothing human in it; after having peeled the ſkin from the 


ted full, they once more unbind the wretch, who, blind, and ſtag- 
Frag with pain and weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted upon every fide with 
abs and-ſtones, now up, now down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, 
Ws hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, 
aveary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club ora dagger. The 

is then put into a kettle, and this batbarous employment is ſucceeded 
#2 feaſt as barbarous. e | | 


wsformed into ſomething worſe than furies, act their parts, and even 
Ub the men in this ſcene of horror, while the principal perſons of the 
Mtry fit round the ſtake ſmoaking and looking on without the leaſt 
ation, What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf in the little 
ura of his torments, ſmoaks too, appears unconcerned, and con- 
Is wich his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the 


une of his execution, there ſeems à conteſt between him and Gow 
whic 
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his continues oſten five ar fix © 


den falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that they are obliged to apply the fire 


urn ſlowly ;- they continually 


kad, and poured a heap of red hot coals, or — water, on the 


women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 


* 


which he becomes a member. But if they have 9 
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:* to endure the fight of any conneRted with thoſe who were co © 


ks out his nails by the roots, one by one; another takes a finger into 
kke tobacco ; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between two 


@tely with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alter- 


kink what new torments they ſhall infi, and to refreſh the ſtrength of 
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which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains; of fie t 6; 
during-them, with 422. and — almoſt above — 2 1 
8 a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him; 5 y 
eo his mind entirely in the rid of his corments;' he recounwhivom 
exploits ;' he informs t what cruelties he has inflicted upon their coun 
trymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will attend his death 
and, though his reproaches exaſpgrate them to a perfect madneſs and fury, 
he continues his inſults even of their 1gnorance of the art of tonnentine. 
pointing out himſelf more exquiſite methode, and more ſenſible pars 
the body to be afflited. - The women have this part of courage as well ; 
the men; and it is as rare for an Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would 
be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the wonderful u. 
of an early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory. I am bravs and 
tatrepia, exclaims the ſavage in the face of his tormentors, J 4 me fr 
death, nor ary. kind of tortures ; theſe who fear them are cowards; they or 
. eſs than women; life is nothing to thoſe that hae courage © may my tnemit 
be confounded with deſpair and rage Os Hat I conld devour then, a 
avink thtir blood to the la drop. | LY 
I do not dwell upon theſe circumſtances of cruelty, which ſo degrad 
human nature, out of choice; but, as all who mention the cuſtoms © 
this people have inſiſted upon their behaviour in this reſpect very partic 
larly, and as it ſeems neceſſary to give a true idea of their character, 
did not chuſe to omit it. And what is ſtill more important; it ſerves ti 
ſhew in the ftrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity 
to what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, whetvuntamedby thi 
refinements of polithed ſociety, when let looſe from the government 
reaſon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity a religion þ 
teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither known nor pradliſe( 
in other inſtitutions; and it will make us more ſenſible than ſome apr "ne 
to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the ligh 
of literature; which, if they have abated the force of ſome of the natu 
virtues, by the luxury which attends them, have taken out likewiſe ti 
ſting of our natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human race, 
Nothing in the hiitorv of mankind, as I have already obſerved, form 

a ſtronger contraſt than this cruelty of the ſavages towards thoſe wi 
whom they are at war, and the warmth of their affection towards thei 
friends, who conliit of all thoſe who live in the ſame village, or are 
alliance with it: among'theſe all things are common; and this, 'thoug 
it may in part ariſe from their not poſſeſſing very diſtinct notions of ſep 
rate property, is chiefly to be attributed to the ſtrength of their attachment 
becauſe in every thing elſe, with their lives as well as their fortunes, th 
are ready to ſerve their friends. Their houſes, their proviſions, even the 
young women, are not enough to oblige a gueſt. . Has any one of thel Lhe 
ſucceeded ill in his hunting? has his harveſt failed ? or is his houſe burned * 
he feels no other effect of his misfortune, than that it gives lum a 
opportvuity to experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow-cit 
zes; but to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who have private! 
offended, the American is implacable. - He conceals his ſentuments, 
appears reconciled, until by ſome treachery or ſurprize he has an f 
tunity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of time is ſuſhae 
to allay his reſentment ; no diſtance of place great enough to protect ti 
object; he eroſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt impenetim uy 
foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for ſeveral in 
dreds of miles; bearing the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fangs: 
ex a 
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apedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience and chearfgt-. | 
46, in hopes of ſurprizing his enemy, on whom he exerciſes the moſt. 

decking barbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh. To ſuch extremes do 
lr Indians puſh their friendſhip or their comity ; and ſuch indeed in ge- 
val. is the character of all ſtrong aud uncultivated minds. * 
jut what we have ſaid reſpecting the Indians uud be a faint picture, 


1 ue omit obſerving the force of their friendſhip, which principal ly | 
5 the treatment of their dead. When any one of the ſociety or” 
i, he is lamented by the whole: on this pk a thouſand ceremonies 
xe practiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow. Of theſe the moſt re- 
nukable, as it diſcovers both the height and continuance of their grief, 
4 what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls. The day ot 
this ceremony is 1 by public order, and nothing is omitted that 
ay be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magniſicence. The neigh- 
touring tribes are invited to be preſent, and to join in the ſolemnity. At 
tis time all who have died ſince the laſt folema occaſion, (which is re- 
wved every ten years among ſome tribes, and every eight among others) 
reta;en out of their graves; thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt 
Wance from the villages are diligently ſought for, and brought ta this 


gert rendezvous of carcaſſes, . | 
[tis not difficult to conceive the horror of this generat diũnterment. I 
unnot deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to 
om we are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. - | 
Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays one of 
he moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived ; this kumbling portrait of 
lunan miſery, in ſo many images of death; wherein ſhe ſeems to take a 
pleaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of horror, in che 
kreral carcaſſes, according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
ner them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. Some appeac 
iy and withered ; others have a ſort of parchment upon their bones; 
kme look as if they were baked and ſmoaked, without any appearance- 
 cottenneſs ; ſome are juſt turning towards the point of - putrefadtion ; 
wilt others are ſwarming with worms, and drowned with corruption. I 
Wow not which ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a light, 
rde tender piety and affection of theſe poor people towards their departed 
reads; for nothing deſerves our admiration mare than that eager dili- 
price and attention with which they diſcharge this melancholy duty of. 
bein tenderneſs; gathering up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling 
be carcaſſes, diſguſtful as they are, with every thing loathſome, cleanſing 
bem from the worms and carrying them upon their ſhoulders through, 
nehme journeys of ſeveral days, without being diſcouraged from the 
Wnlwveneſs of the ſmell, and without ſuffering any other emotions to 
ule than thoſe of regret, for having loſt perſons who were ſo dear to them 
tteirlives, and ſo lamented in their death. 1 15 
Idey bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a feaſt in 
our of the dead, during which their great actions are celebrated, and 
the tender intercourſes which took place between them and their friends 
& pouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes 
wy aundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in the tender con- 
aac: and the women, by frighttul ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are 
Eerced with the ſharpeſt ſorrow. Then the dead bodies are carried from 
cabins for the gegeral reinterment. A great pit is dug in the gr 
U tnitaer, at a certain time, each perſon attended by his family and 
cs, marches in ſclemn ſilence, bearing the dead body of a 1 a 
| tatl ex, 
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father, or a brother. When they are all convened,” the dend hocken 
| o , are de 
| td torrent of griefbreaks ont anew. Whatever they p 
interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are not wantin | 
and confer thoſe preſents whieh they have brought aldug witht 
— Then — go down into the pit, an 
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'Then taking their laſt farewel, they return each to his own: cabin. 
We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer as preſents 
to the dead, whatever they value moſt highly: This exſtsm, which is 
univerſal among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of the 
ſoul. They believe this doctrine moſt firmly, and it is the principal 
tenet of their religion. When the ſoul is ſeparated from the body of thei 
friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover arbund it and tt 
require and take delight in the ſame things with which it farmetly 
pleaſed. After a certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſion} 
and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits.” They have even yone 
ſo far as to make a diſtinction between the inhabitants of the other world 
ſome they imagine, particularly thoſe who in their life-time have brei 
fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high _ of happineſs, have à plate f 
hunting and fiſhing, which never fails, and enjoy all ſenſual delights 
without labouring hard in order to procure them. The ſouls of thoſe, © 
the contrary, who happen to be conquered or ſlain in war, are extren 
miſerable after death. A future ſtate therefore is not at all conſidered 
among the ſavages as a place of retribution, as the reward of humble 
virtue, or as the —.—— of proſperous vice. They rather judge © 
our happineſs in the next world by what we have enjoyed in the pretent. 
Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their e 
gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. Areſkoui, or — of battle, 
revered as the great god of the Indians: Him they invoke before 
into the field: according as his diſpoſition is more or les favourab 
them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſueceſsful. Some natioris wor 
ſhip the ſun and moon; among others there are a number of traditions 
relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: tra 
ditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are fill more abſun 
and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character of th 
Indians; and except when they have ſome immediate occaſion for th 
aſſiſtance of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worſhip. © Like all rud 
nations, however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They belies 
in the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genii or ſpirits, int 
in the affairs of mortals, and produce af out happineſs 6r miſery 
It is from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and iti 
to the good genii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the gen 
are the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians among the ſavage 
Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good gemi, moſt com 
monly. in their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; they 
called in to the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed 
the genii whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way © 
muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſtem 
thyfic, and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the ju ler to the ſame remet 
he patient is incloſed in a narrow cabin, in the midſt of which 1s 


mne red hot; on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with © 
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vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him from the 10, 
plunge him ſuddenly into the next Rte, This coarſe —— 
als many their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. The 
agglers have likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy ; and 
che favages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. 


aonies with which they are adminiſtered. 
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A general Deſcription of A ME RICA. 


World, extends from goth deg. „to the 56th deg. ſouth lat.; 
ui vhere its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 136thdes. of weſt lon. 
km London, ſtretching between 8 and gooo miles in length, and in its 
neateſt breadth 3690. It ſees both hemiſpheres, has two ſummers and a 
ble winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates: which the earth 
fords, It is waſhed by the two great oceans. To the eaſtward it has 
de Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and Africa. To the weſt it 


h theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a direct commerce with the 
Ker three parts of the world. It is compoſed of two great continents, 
we on the north, the other upon the ſouth, which are joined by the 
ingdom of Mexico, which forms a ſort of Iſthmus. 1500 miles long, and 
Lone part at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the communica- 
in between the two oceans by no means difficult, being only 60 miles 
mr, . In the great gulph, which is formed between the Iſthmus, and the 
urthern and ſouthern continents, lie an infinite multitude of iſlands, 


lies, in contradiſtinction to the countries and iſlands of Afia, beyond 
le Cape of Good Hope, which are called the Eaſt Indies. 

before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt 
Karding to juſt method take notice of thofe mountains and rivers, which 
Win, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular pro- 
aces, and extend over a great part of the continent. For though 
erica in general be not a mountainous country, it has the greateſt 
Wntains in the world. In South America the Andes, or Cord:lleras, 
® from north to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific ocean. They ex- 
«in length any chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe; 
ending from the Iſthmus of Darien, to the ſtreights of Magellan, they 
Me the whole ſouthern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 
Ws, The height is as remarkable as their length, for though in part 
= the torid zone, they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. In North 
Mica, which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or level plains, we 
Wy of no conſiderable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and 
long ridge which lies on the back of our ſettlements, feparating our 


Mne fide is exttemely lofty, but upon the other is nearly on a level 

tte reſt of the country. | 

"Mnica is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt 

Hed ; and that not only for the ſ upport of life, and ail the purpoſ:s of 

dag, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourie of each 
81 Part 
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ju the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical cere- 


HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New . 
nort 


u the pacific, or great South Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. 


Ky of them large, moſt of them fertile, and denominated the Weſt- - 


mies from Canada and Louiſiana, which we call the Apalachian, r 
"My mountains; if that may be conſidered as a moun.. ja, which 


* 
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part with the others. In North America, ſuch is the-iwiſdom ang god 
of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of country, ſituated beyc 
the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe-and unknown diſtance fre 
the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the lakes of Canada, whi 
not only. communicate with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral 'gre 
rivers, particularly the Miſſiſippi, running from north to ſouth till it f 
into the gulph of Mexico, after a courſe, including its turnings, of 4 
miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Minh 8 
Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers ſcarcely inferior to the Rhig 
or the Danube; and on the north, the river St. Laurence, running a 0 
courſe from the Miſſiſippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean n 
Newfoundland; all of them being almoſt navigable to their heads; 
open the inmoſt receſſes of this great continent, and afford, ſuch an is 
for commerce, as muſt produce the greateſt; advantages, whenever 
country adjacent ſhall come to be fully inhabited, and by an indufri 
and civilized people. The eaſtern fide of North America, which n 
a part of the Britiſh empire, beſides the noble rivers Hudſon, Delaw 
| Suſquehana, and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral others of great dey 
length, and commodious navigation: hence many parts of our ſettlems 
are ſo. advantageouſly interſected with navigable vers and . creeks; 
. our, planters, without exaggeration, may be ſaid. to have each à hart 
South America is, if poſſible, in. this reſpect even more fortunate. 
- ſupplies much the two largeſt rivers (excepting the Miſſiſippi) in the we 
the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. 
6rft riſing in Peru, not far from the South Sea, paſſes from weſt to 
nnd falls into the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of : 
than 3000 miles, in which it receives a. prodigious number af great 
. navigable rivers. The Rio de la Plata, riſes in the heart of the cor 
; and having its ſtrength gradually augmented, by an acceſſion of n 
powerful ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf with, ſuch yehemence. into the can 
to make its taſte freſh for many leagues from land. | Beſides thele Ui 
are other rivers in South America, of which the Oronoquo, is the 

. conſiderable. ne 1 
A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each fide of the equator, muſt n las 
ſarily have a variety of foils as well as climates... It is a treaſury of na wh 

ins moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, drugs, fruits, & 

and wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and mat | 
them in greater quantities and higher perfection. The gold and fi de 
America has ſupplied Europe with ach jniments quantities of thoſe ll Wy 
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and ſilver of Europe now bears. little proportion to the high price ſet 
them before the diſcovery of America. 342 q 
This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethya de 
America, we were forced to buy at an extravagant rate from | 
Africa, through the hands of the Venetian and Genoeſe, who then. 
groſſed the trade of the eaſtern. world. 98 W. 
5 an 
by three European nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 2 | * 
Spaniards, who, as they figſt diicorered it, have the! elt an Al ſuc 


able metals, that they are become vaſtly more common; ſo that the lite 
other valuable ftones, which by being brought into Europe, have cc 
buted likewiſe to lower their value; and which, bemre the diſcove 
„ * Tho? the Indians ſtill live in me quiet poſſeſſion of many large! 
America, ſo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into 
portion, extending from New Menico and Lauiſiana, in North om 
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wike fireights of Magellan in the South Sea, excepting the large province 
i $razil, which belongs to Portugal; for though the French and Duteh 
kne ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be 
afidered as proprietors of any part of the ſonthern continent. | 
Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America is Great 
linin, who derives her claim to, North America, from the ſirſt diſoovery 
unt continent; by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of, Henry VIH. anno 
y, about ſix years after the diſcovery of South Americh by Columbus, 
Atte name of the king of Spain. This coantry was in general called 
kewforndland, a name which is now appropriated ſolely to an iſland 
we its coaſt, It was a long time before We made any attempt to ſettle 
is country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave 
nomanier, firſt ſhewed the way, by planting a colony in the ſouthern part, 
niich he called Virginia, in honour of his miſtreſs queen Elizabetl. 

The French indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the late 

. laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Louiſiana, com- 
nding all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudſon's 
yon the north, to Mexico and the gulph of the ſame name on the 
iu; regions which all Europe could not people in the courſe of many 
: bat no empire however extenſive, . no territory however boundleſs; 
eld gratify the ambition of that aſpiring nation; hence, in violation 
the moſt ſolemn-treaties, they made continual advances on the back 
four ſettlements, and endeavoured to ſecure their acquiſitions by a 
cin of forts, well ſupplied with every engine of deſtruction, the hatcher 
ad ſcalping knife not excepted. At the ſame time they did not fail to 
nlivate the friendſhip of the Indians, whom they trained to the uſe of 
m, and endeavoured to-infpire with the moſt unfavourable opinion of 
& Engliſh nation, and the moſt advantageous idea of their own; inſtiga- 
ug theſe ſavages to commit acts of the moſt horrid cruelty on the peaceable 
wabitants who reſided on the frontiers of the Engliſh ſettlements. The 
Kah colonies thus hemmed in, and confined to a ſlip of land along the 
acoalt by an ambitious and powerful nation, the natural rival, and enemy 
their mother country, were alarmed at the impending danger, and called 
thad for aſſiſtance. The Britiſh thunder is ſet forth to aid them. It was 
writed by a ſet of heroes, the Scipios of modern times. A long and 
Woly war ſucceeds, with various ſucceſs ; the military genius of the 
lu nation proves ſuperior; the combat becomes unequal, their 
es beat down all oppoſition, and the fate of North America is decided 
ante heights of Quebec. 'Fhe-French, driven out of Canada, are com- 
led to relinquith all their poſſeſſions in Louifiana eaſtward of the Miſ- 
Wpi, the molt beautiful tract of country, and enjoying the mildeſt cli- 
Rte in that part of the world. 

Thus, at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended ſo far, as to render 
dealt to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of our empire in North Ametica, 
d ide northern and weſtern ſides ; for to the northward, it ſhould ſeem, 
ive might extend our claims quite to the pole itſelf, nor does any 
Won ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of this northernmoſt country 

Wu, If we ſhould chuſe to take our itand upon the northern extre- 
W, and look towards the ſouth, we have a territory extending in that 
ect, from the pole to Cape Florida, in the gulph of Mexico, N. lat. 
5, and conſequently near 4000 miles long in a direct line; which is the 
We 1aluable, as it includes them oft temperate climates of this new world, 
U ſuch as are beſt ſuited to Britiſh conititutions. But to the weliward, 


©Xandzries zeach to nations unknown even to the native Indians of 
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Canada. If we might hazard a conjecture, it is nearly equal to the e 
of all Europe. "This vaſt empire is all-the way walked by the Atlant 
ocean on the eaſt, and on the ſouth by the gulph of Mexico. We ha 
already taken notice of the river St. Lawrence, the Miſlifippi, the lak 
of Canada, and other great bodies of water, Which fertilize and enrid 
its northern and weſtern boundaries, as well as the interior . 
In deſcribing the ſituation,” extent, and boundaries of the numerc 
colonies which now compoſe. this great empire, we have totally rejec 
the accounts given us by partial French writers, as well as thoſe of Salm 
and other Engliſh geographers, if men deſerve that name, who had wa 
dered ſo widely from the truth, and who have been at no pains to ol 
the lateft and moſt authentic information. This we thought n 
; 3 that the reader may be prepared for the following table, whi 
e will find to differ widely from any book of geography hitherto pi 
- liſhed, being compoſed from the lateſt treaties and the beſt maps 
drawings in * — of theſe treaties, the ſureſt guides in giving 
geography of theſe important provinces. 3 
The multitude of iſlands which lie between the two continent 
North and South America, are divided among the Spaniards, Engl 
and French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, wh 
in any other hands would be of no conſequence; and the Danes have oi 
or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the proprietor 
America. We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, Ar 
according to our method, with the north; but as Labrador or New Bll 
tain, and the countries round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe vaſt inhoſpita 
regions towards the pole, are little known, we can only include wi 
the following table, the colonies that have been formed into regular 
vernments, which bring us to the goth degree north lat. viz. 


The Grand Diviſions of NORT H AMERICA. 


* i : 
* Colonies. [-cngth (readtk. Chief Toene. Fun Lon * 


) 


Belongs to 
$ 


vince of | g PF 
ſe Jede. 800 | 200 cube | Great Brivinfſl 
Ribs eee — — 
| New Scotland 350 259 | Halitax ] | Ditto 0 
New England | 550 200 |Boſton © © © | 2960 W. | Dino 
New York 300 | 150 [New Youk 2 2 Vito 
New fericy 160 | Go Perth Amboy Unto 
henſylvauia 300 240 Philadelphia | Duto 
| (Maryland 142 135 |Annapolis / Ditto 
[Viren a J 750 240 Kfiſſamſdurg Dio | 
No. Ca. Hlina | 5 | Wumington Ditio ' 
30. Carolina 700 38% [Che rles town | * | Ditto 4 
Georgia | Savannah . | 22 T 
Eat Florias 1 dt Avguitin | Duto 1 
Wel Florida þ 48 %% [penfacola # One 2 
Louiſiana Bounds undeter. New Orſeans 400 5. . P r 
| — - 1 
Neu Mexico 600 St. Fee | 8. W. — A 
[= Sen, 890 yu St. It an 4320 ' Drto | | 
Mexico or 1000 | 602 |Mexico | 4900 S. W. Ditto UL 


New spain, 


— — 


* In 1767, an idea was ente tained of forming, at the expenee of the e Wate 


| interi erica, vis. one on th a, 
new governments in the interior parts of North America, "he bones 4 
tween lake Buron and lake Erie, ont in the Illinois country, and one on 


aA the rirer Ohio. 


OF AMERICA. 


- Chicf Towns. 


Newfoundland E - (Placentia - Gr-at Britain 
Cape Breton Lovifburg Dirto 
St Johns Charlotte Lown | Ditto 
mm Mi” — — 


_— 


The Bermuda iſles 000 3t. George Ditto 
Abe Bahama ditto very numerous Naffau Di io 
Jamaica 140 | 60 [Kingſton | Ditto 
Barbadoes ir 14 |8ridgetown Ditto 
S. Chriſtopher's 'Baſſe terre Ditto 
Antigua 25 „20 St. Ehn: | Ditto 
Necis and each ot theſe is |Charies- Town. D tto 
Montſerrat | 18 circum. |Plymow'h Ditto 


—— T— 


Barbuda . 20 Ditto 


* 


Anguilla 2% | Dirt 
Dominica | E 4 Ditto 
St. Vincent Kingſton Ditto 
St. George's Ditto 
= | | Ditto 
Havannah Spain 
Hiſpaniola St. Domingo Do Kran 
Porto Rico ce Porto & ico Spain 
i rinidad 8 
Margarita 40 
Martinico | 65 2 F. Peter's 
Guadaloupe 48 Baſſe terre 
St. Luca E 


S.. Bartholomew 0 | all of them 


= 


P 


: 
0 
| 
2 
x 


. 


__—_— 


Deſeada, and a 
Marigalante inconſiderable. 


St st Euſtatia 


| 29 fcum. The Bay 
Cu-aflou | 30 10 
St. Thomas. | 15 fei 
3 Cro x ">" 10 |Bafſe End 


Welt- India iſlan s, lying in the Atlantic, between North and South America. 


Grand Divifons of SOUTH AMERICA. 


| Nttions, [l<cngth. [Breadth- — citics. —— Belonęs to 


E 14 | 700 Panama 4650 8. W. 
| bt: 1390 | goo Lima | $530 S. W. 
hea a very Arne condtty, but little known to the he Europ an-, T1200 L. oO B. 
Surinam | | 
*"ayenne 
250 700 St. Scbalt an] Econ S. W. [Porrugal 
1000 |Buen. Ayres] 5040 S. * [Spain & Jeſuits 
| 5co St. [ago 6605 S. w Spain 
er May Tani The Spaniards took potlefion of ir, bur did ot think it 
Bf Patzponia 5 worth | while to ſettle there, 700 L. 30 B. 


8 3 
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| Na BRITAIN, er the country lyivg round Hudſon's Bay, ar 


commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprehendit 
abrador, new North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown land 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the north; hy the Atlantic ocean « 
the eaft ; by the bay and river of St. Lawrence apd Canada; on the ſouti 
and by unknown lands on the weft. | „* 2 
| Movnrains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country t 
wards the north, their being eternally covered with ſnow, and the win 
blowing from thence three quarters of the year, occaſion à degree of cc 
in the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any o 
part of the world in the ſame latitade, lt” 
RiyERS, BAYS, STRAITS, Theſe are numerous in this count 
AND CAPES. * take their names generally from 
Engliſh navigators and commanders, by whom they were furſt diſcoveret 
the principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal ſtraits are thoſe 
Hudſon, Haves and Belleifle. te 
 So1IL AND PRODUCE.] This country is extremely barren; to t 
northward of Hudfon's Bay, even the hardy pine tree is feen no long 
and the cold womb of the earth is incapable of any better production thine 
ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Every kind of European ſeed, which we ha 
committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has hitherto 
riſhed ; but in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn from 
northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the place ing 
whence the ſeed comes is of great moment. All this ſeverity, and b 
continuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which comes fr 
thence, is experienced in the latitude of 52; in the temperate latit 
of Cambridge. 
AxIMALSs.] Theſe are the mooſe deer, ſtags, rein deer, bears, tygd 
buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, {quirre 
ermins, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have gee 
buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild towls. Ot fi 


there, are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-Hiſh, and a white fiſb, preferabit 
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herrings; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp ur 
trout, There have been taken at Port Netton, in one ſeaſon, 90% e 
partridges, which are here as large as hens, and 25,000 hares. kh 


All the animals of theſe countries. are cloathed with a cloſe, ſoft, a 
fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colc 
of the ſeveral animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which holds only 
three months, they all aName the livery of winter, and every fort of bet 
and moft of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow ; every thing 
mate and inanimate is white. This is a ſurpriſing phenomenon. | 
what is yet more ſurpriſing, and what is indeed one of the moſt fink 
things, that draw the moſt inattentive to an admiration of the _—_ 
goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from England, | 
3 been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter, | 
entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 4e 
and thicker coat of hair than they had originally. 3 
Before we advance further in the deſeription of America, It Wh, 
proper to obſerve in general, that all the quadrupeds of thas new 
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re [cſs than thoſe of the old; even ſuch as are carried from hence to. 
Feed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to improves 
x with reſpe&'to ſize, we ſhould compare the animals of the new and the 
A world, we ſhould find the one bear no manner of proportion to the 
get. The Aſiatic elephant; for inſtance, often grows to above fifteen 
ket high, while the tapurette, which is the largeſt native of America, 
$10t bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, which ſome alſo call 
de American camel, is ſtill lefs; - Their beaſts of prey are quite diveſted 
hat courage, which is ſo often fatal to men in Africa or Aſia. They 
ue no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard or tiger. Travel» 
kts, however, have affixed' thoſe names to ſuch ravenous animals, as are 
tere found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient continent. The congar, 
de taquar, and the taq uarettt amonq them, are deſpicable in compariſon 
of the tiger, the leopard, and the — of Aſia.” The tiger of Ben- 
has been known to meaſure ſ feet in length, without including the 
gl, while the congar, or American tiger, as ſome affect to call it, ſel- 
bm exceeds three. All the animals, therefore, in the ſouthern parts of 
Anerica, are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient con- 
tent; nor does there appear to be any common to both, but thoſe, which 
ing able to bear the colds of the north, have travelled from one conti. 
tent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the rein- deer, the ſtag, and 
be beaver, are known as well by the inhabitants of New Britain, and 
(nada, as Ruſſia; while the lion, the leopard, and the tiger, which are 
utives of the ſonth with us, are utterly unknown in ſouthern America. 
Bit if the quadrupeds of America be ſmaller than thoſe of the ancient 
tntinent, they are in much greater abundance; for it is a rule that ob- 
tins through nature, and evidently points out the wiſdom of the author 
Hit, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. The 
frat, imported from Europe to ſouthern America, in a ſew generations 
kecomes much leſs, but then it alſo becomes more prolific, and inſtead of 
ne kid at a time, or two at the moſt, generally produces five, fix, and 
bnetimes more. The wiſdom of Providence in making formidable ani- 
tals unprolific is obvious; had the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
ion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all the arts 
«man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we ſhould ſoon perceive 
dem become the tyrants of thoſe who call themſelves the maſterꝭ of the 
freation, 
PrrSONs anD HABITS.) The men of this country ſhew great inge- 
— in their manner of kindling a fire, in cloathing themſelves, and in 
erving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which every 
vere ſurrounds them, for the greateſt part of the year; in other reſpects 
bey are very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the 
inericans who live to the ſouthward ; they are much more like the Lap- 
anders and Samoeids of Europe already deſcribed, from whom they are 
pobably deſcended.” The other Americans ſeem to be of a Tartar original. 
DiscoverRy and cCOMMERCE.] The knowledge of theſe northern 
tu and countries, was owing to a project ftarted in England for the diſco- 
ery of a north-weſt paſſage to China, and the Eaſt Indies, as early as 
lie year 1576, Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often 
med, but never yet completed. Forbiſner only diicovered the main 
New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ſtraits to which he has 
en his name. In 1585, John David failed from Portſmouth, and 
neved that and the more northerly coaſts, but he ſeems never to have 
tered the bay. Hudſon made thiee voyages on the ſame adventure, the 
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firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third and laſt in 1610. Th 
bold and judicious navigator entered the ſtraits that lead into this n 
Mediterranean, the bay known by his name, coaſted a great part of i 
and penetrated to 80 degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone 
His ardour for the diſcovery not being abated by the difficulties he trug 
gled with in this empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, he faid 

re until the enſuing | toy and prepared in the beginning of 1611 
| Purſue his diſcoveries ; but his crew, who ſuffered equal hardſhips, with 
out the ſame ſpirit to ſupport them, mutinied, ſeized upon him an 
ſeven of thoſe who were moſt faithful to him, and committed them to 
fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. Hudſon and his companions we 
either ſwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the jnhoſpitable coal 
were deſtroyed by . 6: ſavages ; but the ſhip and the reſt of the men re 
e laſt a aids ee es ma 

e 1alt attempt towards a diicovery was made in 17 tai 
Ellis, who — as far north as AE nes and a Wa _ 
the adventurers failed in the original purpoſe, for which they navigate 
this bay, their project, even in its failure, may be of great advantage 
this country, The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, as 
have already obſerved, abound with animals, whoſe furs and ſkins are e 
cellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which does n 
conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade to this ba 
and they have acted under it ever ſince with great benefit to the priva 
men, who compoſe the company, though comparatively with little a 
vantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be carried e 
to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this excl 
five company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been tl 
ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The company employ four ſhi 
and 130 ſeamen. They have four forts, viz. Churchill, Nelſon, Ne 
Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the weſt fide of the bay, and : 
garriſoned by 186 men. They export commodities to the value 
16,0001. and bring home returns to the value of 29,340 which yield 
the revenue 3,7341. This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay. II 
commerce, ſmall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, 2 
even ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; for the commodities\ 
exchange with the Indians for the ſkins and furs, are all manufactu 
in Britain ; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, thc 
things are ſent, of which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, int 
mercantile phraſe, are drugs with us. 'Though the workmanſhip too ha 
pen to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no civilized people wo 
take it off our hands, it may be admired among the Indians. On the of 
hand, the ſkins and furs we bring from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely in 
our manufactures, and afford us materials for trading with many natie 
of Europe, to great advantage. | Theſe circumſtances tend to prove ince 
teſtably, the immenſe benefit that would redound to Great Britain, 
throwing open the trade to Hudſon's Bay, ſince even its preſent reſtrain 
trade is jo advantageous. "This company, it is prebable, do not find th 
trade ſo a lvantageous now, as it was before we got mes of Canad 
'The only attempt made to trade with Labrador, has been directed towat 
the fiſtety. Great Britain has no ſettlement here, though the ann 
produce of the fiſhery, amounting to upward of 49,050 |- and the nat 
advantages of the country, ſhould encourage us to ſet aboyt thus Gengn: 
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CANADA, or the Provivcs or Quzsx c. 


$S1TUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 800} 1 $ 61 and $1 Weſt longitude. 
Dresch — . 1 45 and 52 North latitude. 


| 1 * HE French comprehended, under the name of 
JounDARIES.] Canada, a very large territory, taking into. 
ber claim part of New Scotland, New England, and New York, on the 
af; and to the weſt, extending it as far as the Pacific Ocean. That 
wrt, however, which they have been able to cultivate, and which bore 
le face of a colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of the river St. Law- 
mc:, and the numerous ſmall rivers falling into that ſtream. This bein 
euced by the Britiſh arms in the late war, is now formed into a Briti 
alooy, called the Province of Quebec. See the Royal Proclamation. 
lis aND CLIMATE.) The climate of this extenſive province is not 
different from the northern colonies, but as it is much further from 
keſea, and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has a 
uch ſeverer winter, though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of 
ue American tracts that do not lie too far to the northward, the ſum- 
pers are very hot and exceeding pleaſant. 
ſol AN Db PRODUCE.) Though the climate be cold, and the winter 
we and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and-in many parts 
avemely fertile, in wheat, barley, rye, with other ſorts of grains, fruits, 
al vegetables ; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, and is much culti- 
wed, The iſle of Orleans, near Quebec, and the lands upon the river 
Lawrence, and other rivers, are remarkable for the richneſs of their 
kl, The meadow grounds in Canada which are well watered yield 
aellenc graſs, and breed vaſt numbers of great and ſmall cattle, As 
nue now entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britiſh America, 
x Canada, ſtretching a conſiderable way upon the back of our other 
mements, contains almoſt all the different ſpecies of wood, and animals 
kt ar? found in theſe colonies, we ſhall, to avoid repetitiòns, ſpeak of 
& here at ſome length. | 
uss Ax DLAN Ts.] The uncultivated parts of North America 
Wain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
Rplanted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
WT" itſelf. Nothing is more magnificent to the fight ; the trees loſe 
ene lves in the clouds, and there is ſuch a prodigious _— of ſpecies, 
en among thoſe perſons who have taken molt pains to know them, 
WT: not one perhaps that knows half the number. The province we 
leſcribing, pr duces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the white 
K the red; feur ſorts of firs ;' two ſorts of cedar and oak, the white and 
end; the male and female maple ; three ſorts of aſh-trees, the free, 
mungrel, and the baſtard ; three forts of walnut trees, the hard, the 
and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of beech-trees, and white wood; 
te and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow the red elms into 
_ {me of which, made out of one piece, will contain 20 perſons ; 
dare made of the bark, the different piece of which they ſew toge- 
wich the inner rind, and daub over the ſeams with _ or rather a 
Ri9us matter reſembling pitch, to prevent their leaking; and the 
"it theſe canoes are made of boughs of trees. About November, 
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the vinegar- tree, the fruit of which, infuſed in Water, produces vinegat 


trruitful and extremely pleaſant. 


ference not leſs than 300, as is that of Machigan, though like lake Er 


water here is near a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it, not in 2 di 


travellers at ſeeing ſo great a body of water falling, or rather violentl 


this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and ſometim 
at 2 great diſtance, appearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke, and in thi 
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the bears and wild cats take up their habitation in the hollow elms, and 
remain there till April. Here are alſo found cherry-trees, plum trees 


an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be made into 
confection; the white thorn ;* the cotton-tree, on the tip of which prox 
ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the; morning, before th 
dew falls off, produces honey, that may be boiled up into ſugar, the ſee, 
deiog 1. od, containing a very fine kind of cotton; the ſun- plant, whicl 
reſembles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeyen or eight feet 
Turky corn, French beans, gourds melons, capillaire, and the ho plant 
Marais anD MINERALS.) Near Queboc'is à fine lead mite, a 
in ſome of the mountains, we are told, filyer has been found, though c 
bar not heard that any great advantage has been made of it'as yet.” Thi 
country alſo abounds with coals. * DTIC, 
- Rivgrs.] The rivers branching through this country are very nume 
rous, and many of them large, bold. and deep. The principal are, thi 
Outtauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſpaires, and Trois Rivieres ; but th 
te ſwallowed up by the river St. Lawrence. This river iſſues from the 
[ike Ontario, and taking its courſe north-eaſt, waſhes Montreal, where] 
ves the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. © It continues thi 
= courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea; v hen 
it is navigable for large veſſels; and below Quebee, 320 miles from thi 
ea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep that ſhips of the line contributed, in thi 
laſt war, to reduce that capital. After receiving in its pro greſs innumer 
able ſtreams, this great river fals into the ocean at Cape ore, where iti 
> miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe, and the ſea boiſterous, 1 
its progreſs it forms a variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands, many of they 


Laczs.] The great river St. Lawrence is that only upon which th 
French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; bu 
if we loak forward into futurity, it is nothing 1mprobable that Canada 
and thoſe vaſt regions to the welt, will be enabled of themſelves to cut 
on a conſiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which thel 
conntries environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a peact 
of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts of the world: thei 
are, the lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 leagyes in circum 
terence: Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame 
tent. That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and 1s in circum 


it is rather long and comparatively narrow. But the lake Superior, whic 
contains ſeveral large iſlands, is goo leagues in the circuit, All of theſ 
ere navigable by any veſſels, and they all communieate with one anothe 
exeept that the paſiage between Erie and Ontario, is interrupted by 
ſtupendous fall or cataract, which is called the falls of Niagara. Tio 


line, but in the form of a half- moon. When it comes to the perpen 
dicular fall, which is 146 feet, no words can expres the conſternation 0 


thrown, from ſo great an height, upon the rocks below ; from _ | 
again in rebounds to a very great height, appearing white. as Bp 
converted into foam through thoſe violent agitations. en 
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much farther. The vapour ariſing from the fall may ſometimes be fe 


a ppearan 
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ce of a rainbow, whenever the ſan. and the poſition of the tra- 
Der ſavouirs- Many beaſts and fois. here loſe their lives, by attempting, 
p ſwim, or croſs the ſtream in the current above the fall, and are. 
bed in pieces below, and ſometimes the Indians; through careleſſneſa or 
dunkenneſs, have met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the, 
world is frequented by ſuch. a number of eagles as are invited luther by: 
he carnage of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which they feed. The river St. 
Lavrence, as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes z by, 
hich they: diſcharge themſelves into the acean, The Erench have bui 
forts at the ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes communicate with each 
nber, as well as where the laſt of them cammunicates with the river. 
y theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade of the lakes, and 
n influence upon all the nations of America which lie near them. 
| 3 Theſe make the moſt curious and hitherto the matt inte- 
ling part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe 
that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been 
dfcribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the im- 
menſe foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated 
pts of all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martens, 
wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and greyiſh hue, hares, 
and rabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of 
wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers forts of roebucks, goats, wolves, 
kc, The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this country are very 
aumerous, ſwarm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of which the white are 
lighly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The 
American beaver, though reſembling the creature known in Europe by 
that name, has many particulars which render it the moſt curious animal 
we are acquainted with. It is near four feet in length, and weighs ſixty 
tr ſeventy pounds; they live from fifteen to twenty years, and the females 
generally bring forth four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious 
qudruped, that continues not long at a time in the water, but yet can- 
zot live without frequently bathing in it. The ſavages, who waged a 
continual war with this animal, believed that it was a rational creature, 
lived in fociety, and was governed by a leader, reſembling their own. 
lachem or prince. It muſt indeed be allowed, that the curious accounts 
given of this animal by ingen uous travellers, the manner in which it con- 
tires its habitation, provides food to ſerve during the winter, and always 
in proportion to the continuance and ſeverity of it, are ſufficient to ſhew 
the near approaches of inſtin& to reafony and even in ſome inſtances, the 
ſuperiority of the former. Their colours are different ; black, brown, 
"ite, yellow, and ſtraw- colour; but it is obſerved, that the lighter their 
colour, the leſs quantity of fur they are cloathed with, and live in warmer 
climates, The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the 
geen; the dry fur is the ſkin before it is applied to any uſe; the green are 
the furs that are worn, after being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, 
who beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, which not only render them 
nore pliable, hut give the fine down that is manufactured into hats, that 
aly quality which renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. 
the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of making ex- 
cellent cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, from the beaver fur. 
belides the fur, this uſeful animal produces the true caſtoreum, which is 
"1t2:ned in bags in the lower part of the belly, different from the teſticles : 
the value of this drug is well known. The fleſh of the beaver is a moſt 
felicious food, but when boiled it has a diſagreeable reliſh, 
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The maſk rat is a dimunitive kind of beaver, (weighin ” 8 about 
ſut pounds) —_— reſembles in every thing but its tail; and it — 
a very ſtrong muſk. ö . 
I The elk is of the fize of a horſe or mule. Many extraordinary medi. 
- - _,  cinal qualities, particularly for curing the — ſickneſs, are aſcribed to 
tte boof of the left foot of this animal. Its fleſn is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light- grey and dark-red. They 
love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſo, they 
gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to appoonch very ner this animal 
when he is hunted, as he fometimes fprings furiouſly on his purſuers, and 
tramples them to pieces. To prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes 
to him, and while the deluded animal fpends his fury on theſe, he takes 
Page meaſures to diſpatch him. | 
There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline or 
cat kind, with a tail fo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the 
end of the ſnout to the tail. It is faid, that this animal, winding him- 
ſelf about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail 
round his body, and cut his throat in a moment. | 
The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the fame a ce with 
thoſe of Europe; his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly 
eſteemed. The fleſh of the female is very good: and the buffaloe hides 
are as ſoſt and pliable as chamois leather, but fo very ſtrong, that the 
| bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly penettable by a muſket 
ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpect from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are fcarce in Canada, but they 
afford the fineſt furs in all the country: their fleſh is white, and good to 
eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The black 
foxes are greatly efteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colours 
are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a ſilyer 
colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water-fowls, which they 
decoy within their clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, and then ſpring 
upon and devour them. The Canadian poll-cat has # moſt beautiful 
white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as. black as jet. Nature 
has given this animal no defence: but its urine, the ſmell of which is into- 
lerably nauſeous; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on us tail, 
and throws it on the affailant, The Canadian wood-rat is of a beautiful 
filver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the European: the 
female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts at plea- 
ſure; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. ” Here are three 
forts of ſquirre!s; that called the flying ſquirrel, will leap 40 paces and 
more from one tree to another. This little animal is e ly-tamed, and 
is very lively, except when afleep, which is often the caſe ; and he puts 
up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; he 
firit pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among 20 perſons. 
The Canadian porcupine is lefs than a — dog; when roalted, he 
eats full as well as a ſuckling pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from 
thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are two forts 
bears here, one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour; but the 
former is the moſt dangerous. The hear is not naturally fierce, unleſs 
when wounded or cppreſicd with hunger. They run themielves very 
poor in the month of July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet N ; 
and they are ſaid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſnow 


lies from four to fix feet deep, by ſucking their paws, Scarce 8 x 
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mong the Indians is undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
ter; and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral 
none day, is more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has ren- 


de family with both food and raiment. Y b 

Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, awks,' ter- 
tek, partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread 
wt as 2 fan, and make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks are 
farce in Canada, but ſnipes and other water-game, are plentiful. A 
(nadian raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an 
ul better. Here are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks; nolefs than 22 
liferent ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, geelr, 
hitards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water-foul ; bat always 
na diſtance from houſes. The Canadian woodpecker is a beautiful bird. 
Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here ; but the chief Canadian bird of 
nelody is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very ſhowy, and 
rmarkable for announcing the return of ſpring. The fly- bird is thought 
he the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his plumage he is no 
bigger than a cock chafer, and he makes a noiſe with his wings like the 
tunming of a large fly. 

Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-ſnake only deſerves atten- 
ton. Some of them are as big as a man's leg, and five or fix feet in 
lkngth. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is 
ay like a coat of mail, and on which it is (aid there grows every year 
ne ring, or row of ſcales; ſo that they know: its ages by its tail, as we 
& that of a horſe by its teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, 
fom which it has its name The bite of this ſerpent is mortal, if a 
remedy is not applied immediately, In all places where this dangerous 
r2tile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle ſnake herb, the 
wot of which (ſuch is the 2 of Providence) is a certain antidote 
wanſt the venom of this ſerpent, and that with the moſt ſimple pr-pa- 
ion, for it requires only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like;a 
Pliſter to the wound. The rattle- ſnake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it 
provoked, and never darts itfelf at any perſon without firſt rattling three 
limes with its tail. When purſued, if it has but a little time to recover, 
t folds itfelf round, with the head in the middle, and then darts itſelf 
wh great fury and violence againſt its purſuers: nevertheleſs, the ſavages 
Gace it, and find its fleſh very good, which is uſed by the American apo- 
iecaries in particular caſes. | | 
Some writers are of opinion, that the fiſheries in Canada, if properiy 
mproved, would be more likely to enrich that country than even the fur 
vale, The river St. Lawrence contains perhaps the greatelt variety of 
uy in the world, and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of the beſt ſorts. 

beſides the great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are ſea» 
"ves, ſea-cow3, , porpoiſes,. the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea-plaiſe, 
limon, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the acki au, 
tie oi/the2d, tunny, ſhad, lamprey, ſmelts, conger-eels, mackarel, foals, 
lerrings, anchovies, and- pilchards. The ſea-wolf, fo called from its 

owing, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh 2000 
pands; their fleſh is good eating: but the profit of it lies in the oil, 
Which is proper for burning, and currying of leather; their ſkins make 
xcellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, 
tley preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liable to cracks. The 

des and boots made of thoſe fkins let in no water, and, when — 
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 fannetl, make excellent and laſting covers for ſeats, The Camndhn 
cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, ut reſembles it in figure: it has b. 
teeth of the thickneſs 1 a man's arm, thut, when root 
. 16ok like horns, and are very fine ivory as well as Its other teeth; "8; 
Le of the porpoiſes of the river St. Lawrence are fad to yield a hogſhicad | 
dil; ahd d. their ſkins waiſteoats are made, Which ate exceffee None 
and muſket proof. The lencronet is a kind. of kuttle-Aih, Aulte ron 
zor rather oval; there are three ſorts of them, Which differ ahly in fize 
ſome being as . u hogſhead, and others but à fbot long; they e 
only the laſt, and that with à torch: they are excellent * 
9 the taſte and ſmell of ſmall cod. The ſea-plaife is 
eating; they are taken with long poles armed With iron bobs. 
-chaouraſou is an armed fiſh, about ve feet long, and as thick as Han 
 _ thigh, reſembling a pie; but is covered with ſcales chat are proof gal 
2 dagger; its colour is a ſilver-grey; and there grows under his mouth 
long bony ſubſtance, ragged at the edges. Oue may readily conevit 
that an animal ſo well fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants uf 
water: but we have few inſtances of fiſh making prey of the ' feathers 
creation, which this fiſh does, however, with much urt. He conic 
himſelf among the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing 
to be ſeen beſides his weapon, which he holds 'raifed perpendicular 
ubove the ſurface of the water: the ' fowls, which come to take rel 
imagining the weapon to be only a withered” reed, perch upon it, b 
they are no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh opens his throat, aud mak 
ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes hit 
This fiſh is an inhabitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both afreſh t 
ſualt- water fiſh, taken on the coaſt of Canada and the lakes, from elg 
to twelve feet long, and proportionably thick. There is a ſmall kind 
ſturgeon, the fleſn of which is very tender and delicate. The achiga 
and the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the river” St. Lawrence. Some 
— — breed a kind of crocodile, that differs but little from thoſe 
"the Nile. | 
INHABITANTS AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS.}] Before the late war, t 
banks of the river St. Lawrence, above Quebec, were vaſtly populou 
but we cannot preciſely determine the number of French and 'Engli 
ſettled in this province, who are undoubtedly upon the intreaſe. T 
different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innumerable ; but the 
people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where the Europeans a 
molt numerous, owing chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquo 
of which they are exceſſively fond. But as liberty is the ruling paſſion Wi 
the Indians, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that as the "Europeans'advang 
the former will retreat to more diftant regions. | 
Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, tre 
- fituated at the confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, Wil 
the little river, about 320 miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, part 
of marble and partly of flate. The town is divided into an upper and 
lower; the houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable mann 
The fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is cover” . 
© with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor reſides. TW 
number of inhabitants are computed at 12 or 15,000. The river, wn 
from the ſea hither is four or five leagues broad,” narrows all of a ſadly well | 
to about a mile wide. The harbour, which lies oppoſite the town, Ws tend 
ſafe and commodious, and about five fathom deep. It is flanked by 
baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet from the ground, which is about ne 
height of the tides at the time of the equinox * _ rn | 
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den Gledec to Montreal, 'which'is about 170 miles, 8 


kr St. Lawrence, the eye is enfertained With beautiful Jandſcapes, the 
E. Ning in ny pl Sve ble Ae, Gy haded with lo 

. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeyeral gentlemens houſes, 
15 built, ew, themſelves at intervals, and there is all the appear- 


of a flouriſhin colony ; but there are few towns or villages. It is 
wr mach Ae he well ed carte of V irginia and Maryland, where 
[oolers dre wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands are in- 
| perſed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable effect upon 
the eye. After paſſing the Richlieu iſlands the air becomes ſo mild and 
enperate, that the t thinks himſelf tranſported to another climate; 
Fat this is to be underitood of the ſummer months 
The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about balf-wa 
keen Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers whic 
in their currents here, and fall into the St. Lawrence. It is much fre- 
nented by the ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe rivers, 
"rt hither and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs and 
kin. The country here is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and 
great numbers of handſome houſes ſtand on both ſides the rivers. | 
Montreal ſtands on an iſland in the river St. Lawrence, which is ten 
kigues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 
wes name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore. While the 
Frach had poſleſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal 


k klonged to private proprietors, who had improved them ſo well, that the 
| whole iſland was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thing 
that could adminiſter to the conveniences of life. The city forms an 


along ſquare, divided by regular and well-formed ftreets ; arid when it 
ell into the hands of the Engliſh, the houſes were built in a very hand- 
kme manner, and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, 
«from the ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, as the hill on the fide of whit 
the town ſtands, falls gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded 
V wall and a dry ditch, and its fortifications have been much improved 
by the Engliſn. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; but ſince it fell 
to the hands of the Engliſh it hath ſuffered much by fires. oh 
GovzxxMENT.] Before the late war, the. French lived in affluence, 
ting free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell timber, 
ud to ſow and plant as much land as they could cultivate, By the capitu- 
ation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both indi- 
nduals and communities are entitled to all their former rights and privi-. 
kes. The Roman-catholic is {till to continue their eſtabliſhed religion; 
Int the king of Great-Britain ſucceeds to all the power and preroganives 
"which the French king was poſſeſſed. Canada is nowdividedintothree 
prernments, viz, Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Riviers. . 
Tzaps AN DU commeRce.] By expelling the French from the back of 
iu ſettlements, we, ſecured them from the danger of being moleſted or 
Racked by an active and formidable enemy, and enabled our people to- 
tend, with proper ſpirit and induſtry, to agriculture, and the improve- 
dent of that country. While the important conqueſt of Canada removed 
mal power from that part of North America, it put us in the ſole poſ- 
Lon of the fur and peltry trade, the uſe and importance of which are 
© known to the manufacturers of great Great Britain, and enable us te 
ated the ſcale of a general commerce. | 
be nature of the climate, ſeverely cold in winter, and the people 
Wulzturing nothing, ſhews what Canada principally wants from Eu- 
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rope; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe, linen, an | 
4 on The Indian trade requires rum, 7 a fort . blanks 
| guns, ler, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets 
nds, : Wi | Wee & 
While this country was poſſeſſed by the F rench, the Indians |; 
them with peltry : pt Ao Branch 2 traders, who, 7 1 
the original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes aud rivers in cance 
with incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods into the 
moteſt ports of America, and amongit nations entirely unknown to x 
Theſe again brought the market home to them, as the Indians were theret 
habituated to trade with them. For this purpoſe, people from All p; 
even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Montre 
which began in June, arid ſometimes laſted three months. On this occafior 
many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, and the gove 
aſſiſted, to preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and fo great'a variety 
ſavage nations. But ſometimes , diſorder and tumults happened 
and the Indians, being fo fond of brandy, frequently gave for adram 
they were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable, that many of theſe nation 
actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany in New York, and travelle 
200 miles further to Montreal, though they might have purchaſed 
goods cheaper at the former. So much did the French exceed us in t 
arts of winning the affections of theſe ſavages! _ 71 
since we became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade with that country en 
ploys 34 ſhips, and 400 ſeamen, Their'exports, at an average of thre 
| years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, capillaire and wheat, amoun 
to 150, 0 l. Their imports from Great Britain, in a variety of article 
are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. It is unneceſſary to make an 
remarks on the value and importance of this trade, which not only ſup 
plies us with unmanufactured materials, indiſpenſably neceſſary in man 
articles of our commerce, but alſo takes in exchange the . 8 
our own country, or the production of our other ſettlements in the Eat 
and Weſt Indies. | E IJ 
But with all our attention to the trade and peopling of Canada, it wi 
be impoſſible to overcome certain inconveniencies, proceeding from natur 
cauſes ; I mean the ſeverity of the winter, which is, ſo exceflive fron 
December to April, that the greateſt rivers are frozen over; and the ſnout 
lies commonly from four to fix feet deep on the ground, even in thoſt 
parts of the country, which lie three degrees ſouth of London, and in the 
temperate latitude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the fall 
in the river St. Lawrence, below Montreal, which prevent ſea veſſels fron 
penetrating to that emporium of inland commerce. Our communicatio 
therefore with Canada, and the immenſe regions beyond it, will alway 
be interrupted during the winter ſeaſon, until roads are formed, that cat 
be travelled without danger from the Indians. Forit may here be obſerved 
that theſe ſavage people often commence hoſtilities againſt us, without an 
previous notice; and frequently, without any provocation, they commit 
the moſt horrid ravages for a long time with impunity. But when at Jak 
their barbarities have rouſed the ſtrength of our people, they are not 
aſhamed to beg a peace; they know we always grant it readily; they pre 
miſe it ſhall endure as long as the ſun and moon; and then all is quiet 
till ſome incident, too often co-operating with ill uſage received ron 
our traders, gives them a freſh opportunity of renewing their cruelties. 
HisTokY.] See the general account of America. | 
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North latitude. 
Halid? 151 herween T 2 —2 Welt longitude. 
GUNDED by tht river St. Lawrence on the north; 
bels. by the gan of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic 
Wr e and by Canada and New Eng- 


= The river -of $t. Bestensee ws the northern boundary. 
ers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from weſt to eaſt, and fall into 
by of St. Lawrence. 'The rivers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Pe- 
and St. Croix, which run from north to ſouth, fall into Fundy | 


4 ſea a little to the eaſtward of it. 
ſus BAYS, AND CaPES.} The ſeas 3 tad it are; the Atlantic 
— Bay, and the Gulph of St. — The leſſer — are, 


and Green Bay upon the Iſthmus, which Aoins the nor — puree of 
3 tia to the ſouth ; and the Bay of Chaleurs on the n 

bay of Chedibudto on the ſouth-eaſt ; the bay of the iſlan ds, —— 
| ks, Chebu&o, Profper, St. M Lat Heve, Port Maltois, Port 
nol, Port Vert, Port Joly, on the ſouth ; Port La Tour, on the 
| al Port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on the-fouth fide of 


The chef capes are, Cape Portage, Bcoumenac, Tourmentin, Caf 
. ad Lois or on the eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and Cape Cancrau, on the 
eaſt, Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape 
Mere, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable; and Cape Four- 
on the ſouth-weſt. 
= ] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
PUAnar names. — 
luxe] The climate of this copntry, though within the Tempe- 
line, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 
ler are wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
ir four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold in 
Wer, and the heat in ſummer are _ they come on gradually ſo as 
rare the body for enduting bot 
wb and PRODUCE:] From fachan unfavourable climate little can 
depeded. New Scotland is almoſt a continued foreſt ; and agriculture, 
. by the Engliſh ſettlers has hitherto made little progreſs. 
arts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn it produces of a 
kind like rye, and the — intermixed with a cold ſpungy 
— it is not uniformly - there are tracts in the penin- 
En the ſouthward, which do not ery to the beſt land in New Eng- 
und, in general, the ſoil js ed to the produce of hemp and 
Th timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produces 
* tar. 
| IAIS. ] This country is not deficient in the animal productions of 
Eiciphbouring provinces, particularly deer, beaver, and otters. Wild 
and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls aud 
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quadrupeds have, from time to time, been brought into it, and tl 
. Tell. At the cloſe of March the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when they e 
2 the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in A 
and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable append 
of New Scotland, is the Cape Sable coaſt, along which is one contir 
range of cod fiſhing banks, and excellent harbours. 4 
An. SETTLEMENT, CHIEF : . Notwithſtanding the forbid 
TOWNS AND COMMERCE.: appearance of this country 
was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were made. The 
grant of lands in it were given by: James I. to his ſecretary Sir Wil 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scot! 
Since then it has frequently changed hands, from one private prop 
to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backwardand 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Ut 
and their deſign in acquiring it does not ſeem to have ſo much 
from any proſpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an aj 
henfion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had 
their power to annoy our other ſettlements. Upon this principle 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge of the governmen 
this country. The town they erected is called Halifax, from the 
that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement; The 
of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto bay, very commodioully ſituated 
| fiſhery, and has a communication with moſt parts of the province, « 
by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with a fine harbour, 
a a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war lies during the winter, and in f 
puts to ſea, under the command of a commodore, for the prote&i 
the fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the late peace, relating th 
- are duly obſerved by the French. The town has an entrenchmen 
is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. Three regiments of men 
A . tioned in it, to protect the inhabitants from the Indians, whoſe 
ment, however excited or fomented, has been found implacable 
the Engliſh. - The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 15 or 16000 
live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs and naval 
by their fiſheries,- and its being the reſidence of the governor, an 
. garriſon already mentioned. The other towns of leſs note are Ant 
. which ſtands on the eaſt fide of the bay of Fundy, and though but 
. wretched place, was formerly the capital of the,proyince. It has 
the fineſt harbours in America, coontle of containing a thouſand 
at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. This place is alſo protected by 
and garrifon. St. John's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the 

that name, that falls inte the bay of Fundy on the weſt fide, 
The exports from Great Britain to this country, conſiſt chiefly of 
and linen cloth, and other neceſſaries for wear, of fiſhing tack 
rigging for ſhips. The amount of our exports,” at an average © 
years, is about 26,:001. The only articles we can get in exchat 
timber, and the produce of the fiſhery, which, at a like average, a 

/ to 38,0001. But, as we have — obſerved, the negative 
of this colony, by which our enemies, while it remains in our 
are prevented from doing harm to our ather ſettlements, have prin 
engaged the Britiſh miniſtry to expend ſuch ſums and to take ſu 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
16 fe Sirvarion AND BXTENT.. 4 
Miles. Degrees. eb 
bed 285 beevern f 37 ud if Wel longirnde.. 
| „enn; FI OUNDED . the north-eaſt by New Scatland ; 


on the weſt, by Canada, on the ſouth by New 
Jo; and on the eaſt by the Atlantic. : | 


Diviſions. | Provinces... Chbief Towns. 


fe north diviſion, pſhire 2 c } 
government | | New Ham | x Portſmouth. 


e {ant coy ff . Het. 
. Nefouth diviſion” © Rhode Iſland, cc. Newport. 


res.] Their rivers are, Connecticut; Thames; Patuxent; Me- 
mc; Piſcataway; Saco; Caſco; Kinebeque; and, Penobſeot, or 
ungonet. | | 8 b nee 
2 AND CAPES.] The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 
ined by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence plantations ; Monu- 
Ba; Weſt-Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape- Cod; Boſton- 
labour; Piſcataway, and Caſco-Bay. e 
The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, C 
uur, Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small-Point. Pa 


e Ait Ax D CLIMATE:]- New England, though ſituated almoſt ten de- 
r ſee nearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earlier winter, which 
00 Maes longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer again 
al jatremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the 
an we latitude, The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, 
nr tes amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the eli- 


Ke of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better with 
14 ih conſtitutions, than any other of the American provinces: The 
Bb are very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe the 
approach, the length and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh 
ſer lakes lying to the north-weſt of New England, which being froze 
Flereral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove ſo fatal 
kriners on this coaſt, * 
lhe ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in 
n aung, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the evening; and on 
r ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, and 
) minutes after four in the afternoon : thus their longeſt day is 
t fitecn hours, and their ſhorteſt about nine. | | 
* vi. an yx0puce.] We have already obſerved, that the lands lying 
prin le eaſtern ſhore of America, are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, but 
cr back they riſe into hills. In New England, towards the north- 
te lands become rocky and mountainous. The ſoil here is various, 
40 you approach the eg = <4 Round Maſſachuſet's bay 8 
tz 1 
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ſoil is black, and rich as in on % Bngland addon 


it into a beer, which is not con tible. However; the common 
drink is cyder and ſpruce beer: the latter is made be tops of the ff 
fir, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes. likewife 


in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax. The fruits 
England come to great perfection here, particularly 8 
Seven or eight hundred fine peaches may be found on one tres, and A 
apple · tree has produced ſeven barrels of eyder in one ſeaſon. . 
t New England is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety and val 
its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, eim, „ beech, 4 
cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dying c 
ning leither, carpenters work, and ſhip building, The oaks he 
ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of England; but the firs are of an an 
bulk, and furniſh the royal navy of England with maſts and yards, 
draw from their trees confidersble 3 of pitch, tar, roſin, tu 
tine, gums, and balm; and the ſoil produces hemp and flax. 
may here be built and rigged out with the produce of their foreſts 
indeed ſhip- building forms a conſiderable branch of their trade. 
MeTaLs.] Rich iron mines, of a moſt excellent kind and te 
have been diſcovered in New England, and, if improved; in aon 
they may ſupply Great Britain, without having recourſe to Sweden 
other European nations for that commodity; ſpe as the park: 
0 encourage the undertaking, allows both pig and bar iron to. 
ported duty free. | 5 
Asiuals.] The animals of this country furniſm many artie 
New England commerce. All kinds of European cattle drive ben 
multiply exceedingly ; the horſes of New England are hardy, wetile 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the 
They have few ſheep ; and the wool, though of a ſtaple ſifficienth 
is not near ſo fine as that of England. Here are atf6 ks, deer, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkeys, minks, martens, 
ſabbs, bears, wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, ſoxes, 0 


EF 


2 


and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds, ſome of wt , 
imported into Great Britain as foreign curiofities. But one of tl 0 
ſingular animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the n 1 
modſe deer, of which there are two forts; the common light grey N 
which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes rhurty to! A 


and the large black mooſe, whoſe body is about the ſize of à bul 

neck reſembles a ſtag's, and his fleſh is extremely grateful. The Wi 
when full grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the f 
have ſhoots or branches to each horn, Which generally ſpread al 
ſeet, When this animal-goes through a thicket or under che vol 
a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them out of | 
and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year. This animal « 
ſpring or riſe in going like a deer; but alarge one, in his commor 
Ras been ſeen to ſlèp over a gate five feet high, When unaareee 
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a.courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to a bay: but 
E440, he generally takes to the water. "TY : Fe 
There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as torkeys, e, 
gradges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, 
iekbuds,. all, ſorts. of barn-doar fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
"ne and: go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, 
& The reptiles are, rattle - ſnakes, frogs, and toads which ſwarm in the 
wezred parts of theſe. countries, where, with. the owls, they make a 
ut hideous naiſe in the ſummer . E: 
The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers abound with fi, 
leren whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whale-bone whale, the ſper- 
t- Vale, which. yields ambergris, the fin-backed whale, the ſcrag- 
tale and the bunch-whale, of which they. take great numbers, and 
ad beſides ſome. ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland A 
ible creature, called the whale-killer, from 20 to 30 fert long, with 
teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale in theſe ſeas; but, aid of 
b nonſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a full grown whale, or indeed 
yung one, but In companies of ten or twelve, At the mouth of the 
mer Penobſcot, there is a mackarel fiſhery ; they likewiſe fiſh for cod in 
mter, which they. dry in the froſt. | e ; 
NevLATION, INHABITANTS, AND 1 There is not one of our ſet- 


FACE or THE COUNTRY. " tlements which can be com- 
ul, in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading 
un, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng- 
nd. The moſt populous and 1 of the mother country, 
iy make a better appearance, than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
mee, which reach about 60 miles back, There are here many gentlemen 
Sanſderable landed eſtates ; but the greateſt part of the people is com- 
ped of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own freeholds, with- 
2 dependence upon 1 but Providence, and their own induſtry, 
Neſe freeholds generally : {:to their children in the way of gavelkind : 
Rich keeps them from being almoſt ever able to emerge out of their 
mal happy mediocrity. Tn no part of the world are the ordinary ſort 
—— or poſſeſs more of the conveniencies of life; they are uſed 
ka their infancy to the exerciſe of arms: and they have a militia, which 
ba nilitia is by no means contemptible. The population of the four 
_ of which New England is comprized, 1s proportioned by 
plas, who ſeems to be well informed in this point, as follows: 


Maſſachuſet's bay — — 200, ooo 
Connecticut — —— 100,090 
Iſland — — 30,000 


kt be number ſince his time is ſo greatly increaſed, that according to 
@lteſt calculation, the four provinces contain 600, ooo ſouls, including 
Ital number of Negroes and Indians. wo 

liliciox.] The church of England, in this part of America, is far 
being in a flouriſhing condition; in ſeveral places, the number of 
KGtors do not amount to twelve perſons, In the year 1768, the four 
Anaces contained upwards of 700 religious aſſemblies; of which 36 


J obſerved the forms of the church of England, E ticular 

== among them, bs. independent of all other © clefatical f Dr {di&ion 3 

A dees there lie any appeal from their puniſhments or cenſures. The 

Wlers of Boſton depen —_— on the generofity of their hearers for 
| . 


3 ſupport ; 
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ſupport; a voluntary contribution being made for them,” by the con 
tion, every time divine ſervice is celebrated. It is not long fee * 
juffered any member of the church of England to have a hare in them 
iſtracy, or to be elected a member of the Commons or houſe of Rep 
—— ., Their laws againſt quakers ſeem to have been very ſevere. 
bring one in was a forfeiture of 100]. to conceal one 408, an hour} 
to a quaker's meeting 108. to preach there 5 s. If a quaker was not 
inhabitant, he was ſubject to baniſhment, and if he returned, death; 1 
theſe and ſome other eccleſiaſtical laws equally abſurd, are now either 
pealed or greatly mitigated. 3 (91240 10 

Culirr rows. ] Boſton, the capital of New England, and of all t 
Britiſh empire in America, ſtands on a peninſula at the bottom f Mal 
chuſet's bay, about nine miles from its mouth. At the entrance of 
bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear above water, and upwards of a dot 
ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe chan 
to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſca 
fail 3 a- breaſt, but within the harbour there is room ſor g00 fai 
lie at anchor, in a good depth of water. On one of the iſlands of 
bay, ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in the Britiſh pla 
ations. 'This caſtle is defended by 100 guns, twenty of which lie © 
platform level with the water, ſo that it is fcarce poſſible for an enem 
paſs the caſtle. To prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on 
of the rocks, at two leagues diſtance, from whence they make ſignal 
the caſtle, when any ſhips come near it, There is alſo a battery of g 
at each end of the town. At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, 1 
2000 feet in length; along which, on the north fide, extends a roi 
warehouſes for the merchants, and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burt 
may come and unload without the help of boats. The greateſt p: 
the town lies round the harbour, in the ſhape of a half moon; the cc 
try beyond it rifing gradually, and affording a delightful proſpect f 
the ſea. The head of the pier joins the principal ftreets of the tc 
which is like moſt of the others, ſpacious and well built. Boſton 

tains at preſent about 18,000 inhabitants; 50 years ago they were 1 
numerous. The ſurpriſing increaſe of Newbury Port, Salem, M 
head, Cape Ann, Plymouth, Dartmouth, and the ifland of Nantug 
hath . the growth and trade of the capital. The trade of B 
is, however, ſo very conſiderable, that in the year 1768, 4200 

entered and cleared at the Cuſtom-houſe there. | 

Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has any 
verſity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of 
vard college, and Stoughton hall, wid a well furniſhed library. It 
fiſts of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, ſour t 
and a librarian, The college charter was firſt granted in 1650, and 
newed in 1692, and is held under the colony ſeal. _ 

The other towns in New England, the chief of which have al 
been mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodiouſſy fit 
upon fine rivers, with capacious harbours, .. 5 

CoMmeRCE AND MANUFAC'URES.] The trade of New Engl: 
great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of goods from within itfelf; 
is yet greater, às the people of this country are in a manner the © 
tor all the colonies of North America, and the Weſt Indies, and ev 
ſome parts of Europe. The commodities which the country viel 
principally pig and bar iron, which is imported to Great Britain 
tree; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, for * 
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England. , BRITISH AMERICA. 2 
largel with the royal navy; pot and pearl aſhes, ftaves, lumber, - [| 
= al fort of proviſions, wick | N the French and | 
duch ſugar iflands, and to Barbadoes, an the 0 Britiſh iſles, as 
gin, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, | 
- hoops, ſhingles, pipe ·ſtaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calf. 
1, and tobacco, Their peltry trade is not very conſiderable. They 
ine a moſt valuable fiſhery upon their coaſts, in mackarel and cod, 
nich employs vaſt numbers of their people, with the produce of which 
hey trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and Weſt Indies, to a con- 
Yerable amount. Their whale fiſhery has been already mentioned. The 
ws moſt neceſſary to ſubſiſtence are thoſe which the inhabitants of New 
holand have been at pains to cultivate. They manufacture coarſe linen 
woollen cloth for their own uſe ; hats are made here, which, in a 
lndeſtine way, find a good vent in all the othercolonies. Sugar bakin 35 
Alling, paper making, and ſalt works, are upon the improving hand. 
ſhe buſineſs of ſhip-building is one of the moſt conſiderable, which 
on, or the other ſea-port towns in New England carry on. Ships are. 
netimes built here upon commiſſion ; but frequently, the merchants 
New England have them conſtrued upon their own account; and 
king them with the produce of the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, and fiſh- 
l principally, they ſend them out upon a trading voyage to Spain, Por- 
al, or the Mediterranean; where, having diſpoſed of their cargo, they 
ute what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch, time as they can 
Wl the veſſel herſelf to advantage; which they ſeldom fail to do in a 
whnable time. | 46 ghar | | 
k was computed, that before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the 
mount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony 
im Great Britain, was not leſs at an average of three years, than 
x,0001, Our imports from the ſame were calculated at 370,5001. 
STORY AND GOVERNMENT,] New England is at preſent divided 
= the four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode Iſland, 
ad Connecticut. As early as 1606, king James I. had by letters patent 
ved two companies, with a power to ſend colonies into thoſe parts, 
WJ: comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north- 
Wt coat of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
fre made in New England, by virtue of this authority. The compa- 
Wy” contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with 
& Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. This continued 
die the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part 
America, t 11 the year 1621. By this time the religious diſſentions, 
WW which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious. 
Wl perſecuted all ſorts of non-conformiſts with an unrelenting ſeverity. 
ſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmit to all the rigour of 
Fecution, rather than depart from their favourite tenets, and conform 
te ceromonies of the church of England, which they conſidered as 
des ol the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no part of the world 
ch they would not fly, rather than be compelled to adopt the prac- 
ich prevailed in their native country, and as they imagined en- 
red the eternal ſalvation of all who adhered to them. America 
Aan extenſive field. There they might tranſport themſelves, and 
in whatever fort of religious policy they were inclined to. The 
. beſides, had ſomething in it noble, and admirably ſuited to the 
Filing ſpirit of innovators in religion. With this view, having pur- 
5 114 | | chaſcd 
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chaſed the territory, which was within the juriſdicton of the 
company, and having obtained ffoni the An the - 5 of Flymou 
in whatever way they had 2 mind, 150 * embarked for Now Bn; 
land, and built a city, which, hecauſe they had filled from Plynioutl 
they called by that name. Norwithttanding the (everity. of the-climais 
the unwhol eneſs of the air, and the diſeafes to % ch, after a lon 
fea voyage, and in a country, which was new © them, they were ex 
_ poſed; notwithſtanding the want of all fort of conveniences, and even « 
many of the Bes ffaries of life, thoſe who had confiitutions fit to end: 
fuch hardſhips, not diſpiritect or broken by the deatk of their companion 
and ſypported by the vigour then pecutiar to Woo, an the fur 
faction of findin \ of the ſpiritual arm, f 
tivate this ungrateful country, and 6 take the bell eg 
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g themſelves beyond the reach 
themſelves. to cu 


for the advancement of their infant colony. New adventurers, engt 
yaged by their 3 and finding 1 for the ſame real 
uneaſy at home, paſſed oyer into this land o religious and civil fi 
By the cloſe of the year 1630, they had built four towns, Salem, Dc 
cheſter, Charles Town, and Boſton, which has ſinte become the capit; 
of New England. Butas neveflity is the natural ſource of that affive ar 
induſtry, which produces ** thing great among mankind, {6 
uninterrupted flow of proſperity and ſacceſs, occaſions thoſe difleniion 
which are the bane of human affairs, and often ſubvert the beſt founds 
e e f New England, who had fled Both perfocutt 
The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from 1 
came in a ſhort time frongly nerd with this illiberal vice, 0 w 
eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered the 
territories. The minds of men were not in this age ſuperior to mat 
prejudices ; they had not that open and generous way of thinking, whit 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain; and the dodirine 
univerſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in Amerid 
began to appear among them, had now few abetters, and many opp 
nents. In all perſuaſions the bigots are perſecutors ; the men of a 0 
and reaſonable piety are favourers of toleration ; becauſe the former {a 
of men, not taking the pains to be acquainted with the grounds of thai 
adverſaries tenets, conceive them to be ſo abſurd and monſtrous; that 
man of ſenſe can give into then in good earneſt. For which reaſon th 
are convinced; that ſome oblique bad motive induces them to pretend 
the belief of ſuch doctrines, and to the maintaining of them with ob 
nacy. This is a neral principle in all religious differences, anc 
Is the corner ſtone o aft perſecution. It was not the general idea of il 
age, that men might live comfortably together in the ſame ſociety, wit 
cut maintaining the ſame religious opinions, and wherever theſe were 
variance, the members of different ſects kept at a diſtance from 
other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments. Hence ſeveral flips, tc 
from the original government of New England, by religious violene 
planted themſelves in a new ſoil, and ſpread over the country. 8 
was that of New Hampihire, which * to this day a ſeparate ju 
dition; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iſland, whoſe inhabitants ws 
driven out from the Maſſachuſet colony (for that is the name by ny 
the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſhed) for fu 
orting the freedom. of religious ſentiment, and maintaining tat the cl 
e had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of man d. Wor 
iberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they avis 7 
their own principles; and ſuch is the connection between n 
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btment, and externat profperity, that the governtene of Nhoche fand, 

fall, is extremely populo and lourifing. Another cofony 
jiven out by the ſame perſecuting fpirit, ſettled on the river Conneicur, 
nl received frequent reiwforcements from Bugland, and fuel as were diſ- 
tired either with wi, ou civiF government of that country. 

America indeed was now © the main reſburce of all difcortented 
* enterpriving ſpirits, and ſuch were the numbers which embarked for 
» from England, that in 1637 à proelamation was pub fed, proh bretirg 
1 perſon from failing thither, without am exprets heenee from the go- 
nment. Fer want ef this Koenee, it is fare, that Offiver Cromwell, 
. Hampden, and others of that party, were detamed from going inta 
New England, after being a ſhipboard for that parpoſe. 

Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutuał de- 
ſyce, were at firſt, and Mill continue under feparate juriſdictions. They 
tre all of them by their aharrers originally free, auc in a great meuſure 
adependenc of Great Britairy, The inhabitants had the chiorce of their 
un magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the affembly, and the pawee 


Great Britain for the approbation of the crown, Their laws, however, 
tert not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. Towards the latter end 
if the reign of Charles II. the Maffachufer's colony was accufedt of violat- 
ig their charter, and by à judgment in the King's Bench of England, 
ws deprived of it. From that time to the Revolution, they remained 
without any charter, Soon after that — they received a new one, 
which, though very favourable, was much inferior, to the extenſtve privi- 
ege of the former. The appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
leretary, and all the officers of the admiralty, is veſted im the crown; the 
yover of the militia is wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain- 
general ; all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the 
a is entruſted, are nominated by the governor, with the advice of the 
wancil; the governor has a negative on the choice of counſeflors, per- 
emptory, and unlimited; and he is not obliged to give a reaſon for what 
le does in this particular, or reſtrained to any number; authentic copies 
il the ſeveral acts paſted by this colony, as well as others, are to be trunſ- 
nitted to the court of England, for the royal approbation; bur if the 
laws of this colony are not repealed within three years after they are pre- 
ſented, they are not repealable by the crown after that time ; that no 
lms, ordinances, election of magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſo- 
rer, are valid, without the governor's confent in writing; and appeals 
kr ſums above 300 1. are admitted to the king and council. Notwith- 
landing theſe reſtraints, the people have {till a great ſhare of power in this 
wlony; for they not only chuſe the aſſembly, but this aflembly, with 

e governor's concurrence, chooſe the council, reſembling our houſe of 
lords, and the governor depends upon the aſſembly. for his annual ſup- 
pot; which has ſometimes tempted the governor of this province to give 
lp the prerogative of the crown, and the intereſts of Great Britain. 

To the Maſſachuſet's government is united the ancient colony of Ply- 
nouth, and the territory called Main. | 

by the laws of this province no perſon can be atreſted, if there are any 
tans of ſatisfaction; nor impriforted, unleſs there be a concealment of 
tedts, Adultery is death to both parties. 

New Hampſhire is ſtill more under the influence of Great Britain. The 
ancil itſelf is appointed by the crown, and in other reſpects it agrees 
li the former, | 1 | | 

The 


making ſuch laws as they thowght proper, without ſending them ra 
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The colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, have preſerved thei 

2 1 , and enjoy the ſame privileges which the Maflachuſet 

formerly: = | ee — 

There were originally three ſorts of governments eſtabliſhed by thy 

Engliſh. on the continent of America, viz. royal governments, charte 

vernments, and proprietary governments. // |} ++ 4 

. royal government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is imme 

dlately dependent on the crown; and the king remains ſovereign of the 

colony; he appoints the governor, council, and officers of ſtate, and the 
people only ele& the repreſen tives, as in England; ſuch are the govern 
ments of Quebec, Nova Scotia, Virginia, New Hampſhire, New York 

New Jerſey,” and both Carolinas, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, the 

Weft India iſlands, and that of St. John's. WAFS: | 
A charter government is ſo called, becauſe the company, incorporated 


by the kings's charter, were in a manner veſted with ſovereign authority th 
ro eſtabliſh what ſort of government they thought fit; and theſe ch Wa 
vernments have generally transferred their authority-to the people; fo 0 
in ſuch governments, or rather corporations, the freemen.do not onl 15 
chooſe their repreſentatives, but annually chooſe their governor, counci i 
and magiſtrates, and make laws, without the concurrence, and even with | 
out the knowledge of the king; and are under no other reſtraint than this 1 
that they ena& no laws contrary to the laws of England; if they do, thei 
charters are liable to be forfeited. Such, as we have already obſerved, are | 
the governments of Rhode Iſland and Connecticut, in New England, au ® 
ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſet's formerly, but it appears now to be TI 
mixture of both. Such likewiſe were the two Carolinas. 5 o 
I. he third kind of government is the proprietary, properly ſo called fa 
becauſe the proprietor 13 inveſted with ſovereign authority; he appoin ls 
the governor, council, and magiſtrates, and the repreſentatives are ſum pre 
moned in his name, and by their advice he enacts laws, without the con pre 
currence of the crown; but by a late ſtatute, the proprietor mult har © 
the king's conſent in the appointing a governor, when he does not red N 
in the plantation in perſon, and of a deputy governor - when he does 
And all the governors of the plantations are liable tobe called to an accoun i 
for their adminiſtration, by the court of King's Bench. The only propne 4 
tary governments now remaining, are thoſe of Penſylvaniaand Maryland \ 
| 2 1 ng 
| 4 tr 
NEW YORK fe 
th 
SITUATION AND EXTENT, ki 
1 "— Degrees. 3 
.ength 300 1 40 and 46 North latitude. 
Breadth 150 q between a 4 and 6 Weſt longitude. 4 
BovxNDARIEs.] E W VOR K is bounded on the ſouth anc al 
CLAM ſouth-weſt, by Hudſon's and Delaware river © 
which divide it from New Jerſey and Penſylvania; on the eaſt and north 
eaſt, by New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the north - ve © 
by Canada. 3 5 
This province, including the iſland of New York, Long Iſland, ang 
Staten Iſland, is divided into the tea following counties; . 
* e 
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we Counties. 11 „ e towns. | 
New York — — 1 New Von C 7 5 
— — — Albany be 
8 | 
Cy g — — — Orange 
a Weſt-Cheſter, — — Weſt-Cheſter 
; — — — None 
N — — — Jamaica 
a — — — Southampton 


Richmond 2 Richmond 


Rivers.) The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk ; 
de former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
nriety of fiſh ; on this the cities of New York and Albany are ſituated. 
In the Mohawk js a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water vf which 
1s faid e ww 70 feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter of a mile 
i breadth, | fs | 
_ Cz:5,] Theſe are Cape May, on the eaſt entrance of Delaware river; 
is $:ndy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Montock Point, at 

| the eaſt end of Long-Iſland. ; eta > 

CLIMATE, soil, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the 
futh of New-England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. 
The air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face 
of the country, reſembling that of our other colonies in America, is low, . 
fat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, the eye 
u entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become large in 
proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is extremely fertile, 
producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax and fruits in great 
bundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with that of 
New England, A great deal of iron is found here. 

HisToRY AN D GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the 
ir Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coaſt. 
The tract claimed by the two nations, extended from the 38th to the 75 
degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It continued in 
their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from them by 
nght of conqueſt in 1664, and it was confirmed to the Engliſh by the. 
treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in our poſ- 
leſion, before they were divided into differentprovinces. New York took 
nat name from the king's brother, James, duke of. York, to whom the 
ling granted it, with full powers of government, by letters patent, dated 
March 20, 1664. On James's acceſſion to the throne, the right to New 
York became veſted in the crown, ſince which time it has been a royal 
prernment, The king appoints the governor and council; and the 
people, once in ſeven years, elect their repreſentatives to ſerve in general 
itembly, Theſe three branches of the legiſlature (anſwering to thoſe of 
breat Britain) have power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of 
Lvgland; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent to them muſt | 
it be obtained, | 1 8 
CiTIES, POPULATION, COMMERCE, The city of New York ſtands 

R*LIGION, AND LEARNING. on the ſouth-weſt end of New 
"-Iland, which is twelve miles long, and near three in breadth, ex- 


tmely well fituated for trade, at the mouth of Hudſon's river, where it 
5 is 
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is three miles broad, and proves a noble conveyanes few Albany and 
many. other inland towns towards Canada and the lakes. This city is in 
hays above a mile, and its mean breadth a quarter of a mile. The ci 
harbour are defended by a fort and 2 in the ſort is e 
manſion-houſe for the uſe of the governor. y of the houſer are very 
elegant: and the city, though irregularly buitt, affords a fine 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants, who are compute at 12:0yz3r,too 
are deſcended from the Dutch families who remained here after the ren. 
der of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the whote-provineeisſup- 
ſed to contain between 80 and 100, ooo. The better ſort a neh and 
Ros itable, the lower rawks are eaſy im their circumſtanees ; and both ire 
cs with a, generous and Hberal turn of mind, which renders their 
ſociety and converſation more agreeable than in moſt Countries either of 
Europe or America. 44 , | | : 
File commerce of this province does not materially differ from that of 
New England. The commadities in which eg Oe are wheat, flour, 
Harley, oats, beef, and other-kinds of animal food. Their markets are 
the ſame with thoſe which the New oy pant ufe ; and they have a ſhare 
in the logwood trade, and that which is carried on in the Spaniſh and 
Preneh plantations. They take almoſt the ſame ſort of commodities from 
England with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an av of three years, 
their exports are ſaid to amount to 526, ooo I. and their imports from 
Great Britain to 531,000 l. N 
All religious denominations, except Jews and Papiſts, enjoy equal pri- 
vileges here, as there is no eſtabliſhed church, unleſs the eight article of 
the capitulation, made on the ſurrender of the place (“ The Dutch ſhall 
enjoy the liberty of their conſciences in divine worſhip and church diſ- 
„ cxpline””) may be termedan eſtabliſhment. Judaiſm is tolerated, but 
ery is not. The inhabitants of the province conſiſt chieſfy of Dutch, 
Tnglih, and Scotch preſbyterians, German calviniſts, Lutherans, quakers, 
baptiſts, &c. who have their reſpective houſes of worſhip. The Dutch 
preſbyterians being in ſubordination to the Claſſis of Amſterdam, ſend all 
their youth who are intended for the 1 to Holland for ordination, 
25 the epiſcopalians do theirs to England. The Engliſh preſby terians are 
on the model of the church of Scotland *. | | 
A college was erected in New York, by act of parliament, about the 
year 1755 ; but as the aſſembly was at that time divided into parties, it 
was formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 
the encouragement which might naturally be expected for a public ſemi- 
nary in ſo populous a city. It contains at preſent about twenty ſtudents. 
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* In the year 1770, the number of places for public worſhip in the city of New York 
| ſtood as follows: 


Datch preſbyterians — 3 Paptiſts — — 1 N 
Engliſh ditto — ö — 2 Moravians — — 1 1 
Scotch an” — — I German Calviniſts — 0 
Epiſcopalians — — 3 Lutherans — | 
French refugzees — — 1 Methodiſts — — I q 
Quakers — — 1 . wo, . 0 q 
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Hach eat · antl cat, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound, which fe- 
tes Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's river on the north. 
Diviſions Counties Chief towns. ' 
| N | gu Amboy and New-Brunſwick 
3 Monmo one 
Eftdiviion J Eſſex Elizabeth and Newark 
PBS Somerſet _ | £* 
Bergen (Bergen 2 N. 1 
Burlin JT Buszix cron . 
. Gloverter | | Glouceter 75 O W. Jon. 
Salem 4 Salem | 
Veſt diviſion "Cumberland / Hopewell 
contains I Cape May "a None 
Hunterdon + j Trenton 
| ors I Morris 
1 Suſſex J LNene 


kince that time it has been a royal government. By an.account publi 


; (£613, |» 
"NEW.JERSEY. 


Sierre AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees 
Length 460 ,.._ 

— þ detveen 99 


BounDaRniss,) IN a JRS 


Y is bounded-an the welt and 
ſouth weſt, by Delawezexrwer and Bay; an che 


water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 
do yards broad. „ | 
CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRQDUCE:] The climate is muck the ſame 
with that of New Vork; the ſoil is various, at leaſt one fourth part of the 
province is barren, ſandy land, producing pines and cedars ; the other 
parts in general are good, and produce wheat, barley, rye Indian corn, 
&c. in great perfection. , 
HisToRY, GOVERNMENT, ee ing New Jerſey is part of 
CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. that vaſt tract of land, 
which we have obſerved was given by king Charles II. to his brother, 
_ duke of York; he fold it for a valuable confideration, -to lord 
erkley and Sir George Carteret, (from whom it received its preſent 
name, becauſe Sir George had, as the family ſtill have, eſtates in the 
iſland of Jerſey) and they again to others, who in the year 1702 made a 
ſurrender of the powers of government toqueen Anne, 


in 1765, the number of inhabitants appears to have been about 100,000. 
erth Amboy and — are the ſeats of government; the governor 
generally reſides in the latter, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the tiver 
Delaware, within 20 miles of Philadelphia. The former is as good a 
port as moſt on the continent; and the harbour is ſafe and capacious 
enough to contain many large ſhips. This province has no foreign trade 
worth mentioning owing to its vicinity to the large trading cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, by which it is ſupplied with merchandizes of all 
kinds, and makes returns to them in lumber, wheat, flour, &c. In Ber- 
ben county 15 a very valuable copper mine. | 

; 3 ; KL 


by the following liſt of the houſes for public worſhip throughout the pro- 
vince, which was made in 1765 by a member of the council for the pro- 
vince*, | 7 | 


lege was 
1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame degrees as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. There are generally between 80 and 100 ſtudents rk, ar 


dome from all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities of it. 
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662 BRITISH AMERICA. Penfylvani 
' Reticion AND LEA 2 The ſtate of religion here may be ſeen 


Learni bas of late been greatly encouraged, in this provin ince. A col- 
"eftabliſhed at the town of Princeton, by governor Belcker, in 


7 


ati , 4. * . 


which divides it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt ; and by Maryland, on the 
ſouth and weſt, and contains the following counties. 8 


vhich form in ſome meaſure a diſtinct government, having an aſſembly of 
their own, though the ſame governor with the province of Penſylvania. 


one ſort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. Suſquehanoa, 
and Schuylkill, are alſo navigable a conſiderable way up the country. 
| Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks, in Delaware bay, capa- 


— — 


P E NS T l. VAN I A. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


„ | Degrees, | 
Length 300 | 74 and 81 Weſt longitude, 
Breadth 240 g between 39 and 44 North latitude. 
e country of the Iroquois, or 


OUNDED by 
BounDaARIES.] Bir nations, on the north; by Delaware river, 


Counties. Chief Towns, 1 . 
a i . lat. 40 
Philadelphia c PutLapeLenIA, | W. lon. 75-20, . 
| Cheſter —— — Cheſter 
Bucks — — Newtown 
Berks,— — Reading 
Northampton — Eaſton 
Lancaſter —— — Lancaſter 
Vork — Vork 
Cumberland — Cafrliſle 24 
Bedford, a county weſtward of the mountains upon the Ohio, pur- 
chaſed from the Six Nations in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and eſtablithed 
in 1771. ; a a ö 
Refides the above, there are the three following, 
Counties. Chief Towns. - 
Newcaſtle | Newcaſtle - 
Kent and on Delaware | Dover 
Suſſex, Lewes, 


Rivers.) The rivers are Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of 


l * Engliſh and Scotch preſbyterians 57 Moravians — — 1 

Quakers — — 39 |. Separatiſls — — T 

Dutch preſbytcrians — 22 Rogereens — conn MN 
Epiſcopalians — 22 — 
Lutherans — — 17 bie 
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ne of containing the largeſt fleets, render this province admirably ſuited 
to carry on an inland and foreign trade. oo ot 
CurMATE; AIR, sort, anD Þ The face of the country, air, foil, 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. I and produce, do not materially differ 
tom that of New York. If there be any difference, it is in favour of this 
ince. The air is ſweet and clear, the winters continue from Decem- 
Fell March, and are fo Oy cold and fevere, that the river Dela- 
ve, though very broad, is often froze over. The months of July, Au- 
guſt, and September, are. almoſt intolerably hot, but the country is 
refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked in general that in 
il parts of our plantations, from New Vork to the ſouthern extremity, 
the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all different from 
thoſe we have in Europe. -But, whether from ſome fault in their nature, 
or in their climate, or the ſoil where they grow, or what is much more 
probable, from a fault in the planters, they have yet produced no wine 
that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians from them make a ſort 
of wine, with which they regale themſelves. It may alſo be oblerved of 
the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth it is not ſo good for 
ſhipping, as that of the more northern provinces. The further ſouthward 
you go, the timber becomes leſs compact, and rives eaſily ; which pro- 
perty, as it renders it lefs ſerviceable for ſhips, makes it more uſeful for 
ſaves, 7 
HisToRY, GOVERNMENT, wo This country, under the name 


TLEMENT, POPULATION, CHIEF of the New Netherlands, was 

' TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. originally poſſeſſed by the 
Dutch and Swedes. When theſe nations, however, were expelled from 
New York, by the Engliſh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Ve- 
nables, had conquered the ifland of Jamaica, being well with Charles Il. 
obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that monarch. Upon 
the admiral's death, hw ſon, the celebrated quaker, availed himſelf of 
this promiſe, and after much court ſolicitation, obtained the performance 
of it, Though as an author and a divine, Mr. Penn be little known, but 
to thoſe of his own perſuaſion, his reputation, in a character no leſs re- 
ſpectable, is univerſal among all civilized nations. The circumſtances of 
the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into his new ſettlement, 
o avoid the perſecutions, to which the Quakers, like other ſectaries, 
vere then expoſed; but it was to his own'wiſdom and ability, that they 
ae indebted for that charter of privileges, which has put this colony on 
ſo reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty in the utmoſt lati- 
tude was laid down by that great man, as the great and only foundation 
of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of all denominations midhe not only 
lire unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of the colony. No 
laws can be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants. Even matters 
of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have extended, were by 
Penn ſubjected to regulations. The affairs of widows and orphans were to 

be enquired into by a court conſtituted for that purpoſe. The cauſes be- 
tween man . and man were not to be ſubjected to the delay and chicanery of 
the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. His benevolence and 
generolity extended alſo to the Indian nations: inſtead of immediately 
taking advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe people the lands he 
had obtained by his grant,. judging that the original property, and eldeſt 
nght, was veged in them. William Penn, in ſhort, Fad he been a native 
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* At preſent the church of England is ue barely tolerates here. 5 f 
, 0 
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ge a row dart to that of Salon ang 


| . His laws, founded on the | af equity, fill ua 
their force; und a5 a p of theireffefts, it isquly r 
that land in now eee dee en e Pp — 
rent of fourthillings neſernad, on es on-which je quit- 
granted wre at mvonty pounds the tho Acres, Nit one lie 
— may Ain. Near Philadelphia, land rents at 
lings the acre, and. even at deveral miles diftance [from that city, fell 

at twenty years. purchaſe. PRE th EM 
n ſome years, ameze people have transported themabes into Bank. 
vania, than into All he ther provinces tqgether.' In Mart this Province 
Has increaſed ſo greatly from the time of ats firſt eftabliſhment, that the 
number of inhabitants in che whole province is computed at 22 
and 


pon the principal rwers qettlements are made, and the country 


150 miles above Philadelphia. - The people are hardy, induſtrigus, 3 
mit of «chem —— — che landed people an . 
_ confidered as rich; dt they are all well „well fed, and, For their 


condition, well clad; and this at the more eaſy-rate, as the inferior 
people manufacture moſt of their own Wear, both linens and woollens, 
This province contains many very.coniiderable towns, ſuch as German 
town, Cheſter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in any other » Kould 
deſerve being taken notice of more particularly, But here city © 
Philadelphia, containing upwards ef 30, ooo inhabitants, beaptiful beyond 
any city ef America, and in regularity uncqualled by any in Europe, 
totally eelipſes the reſt, and deſerves all our attention. It was built after 
— fo the famous Penn, the founder and legiſlator of this 
It is nuated 100 miles from the ſea, between two navigable rivers, the 
Delaware, where it is above a mile in breadth on the north, and the 
Schuylkill, on the ſouth, which it unites as it were, hy running an a line 
of two miles between them. The whole town, When che original phe 
can be fully enecuted, is in this manner; every quarter of. the city forms 
a ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the center of it, is a ſquare of ten 
acres, ſurrounded by the town-houſe, and other public buildings. The 
High- ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole breadth of the town * 
parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, which, are croſſed by _ mar 
at right angles, all of them 3o feet wide, and communicating with canals, 
from the two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but to the whole- 
ſorheneſs of the city. According to the original plan, every man in poſ- 
ſeſſion of 1000 acres in the province, had his houſe either in one of the 
fronts, facing the rivers, or in the High- ſtreet running from the middle 
of one front, to the middle of the other. Every owner of 5000 acres, 
beſides the above mentioned privilege, was entitled to have an acre o 
ound in the front of his houſe, and all others might have half an acre 
tor gardens and court-yards. The proprietor's ſeat, which is the uſual 
place of the governor's reſidence, and is about a mile above the town, 1s 
the firſt private building both ſor magnificence and ſituation in all Britiſh 
America. The barracks for the king's troops, the market and other 
ublic buildings, are proportionably grand. The quays are {paciousand 
ne, the principal quay is 200 feet wide, and to this a veſſel of 500 tans 
may lay her broadſide. | | | , 
There are in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants zW 
Which is no way ſurpriſing, when we conſider the great trade which 1088 
carries on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and Dutch colonies _ 
rica; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira iſlands _— 


* 
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Great Britain and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Befid 

& Indian trade, and the quantity . 2 and all kinds of 
Ir of 2p province, which is brought down the rivers upon 
| is ſo 


- 


this city is ſo commodiouſly fituated, the Germans, who are ſet- 
led in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag. 
pus, drawn each, by four horſes in bringing the products of theif farms 
£this market. In the year 1749, 303 veſſels entered inwards at this 
rt, and 291 cleared outwards, TOTES ITS STR 4 
The commodities exported from Great Britain into 8 at an | 
of three years, amount to the value of 611,000l. Thoſe ex- = 
med to Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips built 
* ale, copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, conſiſt of grain, flour, 
al many forts of animal food; at an average of three years, are 
aculated at 05,500l. vs 5 f 
There is a flouriſhing academy eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which has 
n greatly encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, 
u which bids fair to become a bright ſeminary of learning. 
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MARY L AN P. 


S1TUATION AND EXTENT, - 
— 775 ind 80 Wei longitad 
en 140 75 and 80 Weſt longitude, 
Breadth 13 [ between 37 and 40 North —— | 
1 O UND E D by Penſylvania, on the north ; by 
anne, another part of rs (pp and the Atlantic 
wn, on the eaſt ; by Virginia, on the ſouth ; and by the Apalachian / 
ins, on the weſt. | | | 
Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak ; viz. 
Re eaſtern; and 2. The weſtern diviſion, 


Diviſions, Counties. Chief Towns. 
{ Worceſter -— } (Princeſs Anne 
Somerſet - Snow Hill 
lt eat divifion | Dorſet — Dorſet, or Dorcheſter 
tains the Talbot — Oxford 
wuties of Cecil | 
Queen Anne's —— 
Kent 
St. Mary's county — } 
Charles county —— | 
Prince George county Maſterkout 
ref divifion | Calvert County — - Abington | 
Mins Arundel county — . ANNAPOLIS,fN. lat. 1 
| W. lon. 76-50 
Baltimore county — Baltimore, 
Frederic county U 


, Wives, This country is indented with a vaſt number of navigable 
wand rivers. The chief arc Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Chep- 


*vern, and Saſſafras tes 
U u 5 Facs 


that many marks of favour were conferred on Roman-catholics. Le 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in his room, At the reſtora 
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Fer or THE counTRY, J In theſe particulars this province 
IE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE. \-nothing particular by which it tay x 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe already deſcribed; The hills in the Ane 
try are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than a nat + 
production. The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through the fo 
whichis admirably adapted to the rearing of tobacco (which is the fl 
commoicy of that country), hemp, Indian corn and grain, which th 
1 begin to 1 75 in — to tobacco. ky | 
. -COMMERCE.] The commerce of Maryland depends on the {: 
ciples with that of Virginia, and is fo cloſely —— with ie d g 
ſeparation of them would rather confuſe than edify. It will be cor 
dered therefore under that head. ä 
„HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] It ſeems as if all the provinces 
North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, ll 
thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religions con 
derations. As they however were peopled by proteſtants, and even ſect 
ries, Maryland was originally planted by Roman-catholics. This ſel 
towards ho cloſe of Charles I's reign, was the object of great ha 
with the bulk of the Engliſh nation ; the laws in force againſt the Rom 
catholics were executed with the utmoſt ſeverity, This in part 
from an opinion, perhaps not without ſome foundation, that the cot 
was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form of religion. It is certai 


Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, one in greateſt fayour with 
court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality of Engliſhme 
This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from Charles of that coun 
which formerly was conſidered as a part of Virginia, but was now call 
Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary,- daughter to Henry I 
and ſpouſe to king Charles. The year following about 200 popiſh fa 
lies, ſome of them of conſiderable diſtinction, embarked with | ford Bali 
more, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. 'Theſe ſettlers, » 
had that liberality and good-breeding, which diſtinguiſhes gentlemen 
every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price from the native India 
they even lived with them for ſome time in the ſame city; and the ſa 
barmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two nations, until the Indi 
were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations of ſome planters in Virgy 
who envied the proſperity of this popiſſ colony, and inflamed the Indi 
againiſt them by ill- grounded reports, but ſuch as were ſufficient to ſur 
the reſentment of men naturally jealous, and who from experience 
reaſon to be ſo. The colony, however, was not wanting to its 0 
ſafety on this occaſion. Though they continued their friendly interco 
with the natives, they took care to ere a fort, and to uſe every ot 
precaution for their defence againſt ſudden hoſtilities : the defeat of 
attempt gave a new ſpring to the activity of this plantation: which 
likewiſe receibing frequent reinforcements from England of thoſe 1 
found themſelves in danger by the approaching revolution. But du 
the protectorſhip of Cromwell, every thing was overturned in Maryl 
Baltimore · was ungenerouſly deprived of his rights, and a new. gobe 


however, the property of this province reverted to its natural poſſel 
Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſcovered how wel 
deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration in all relig 
matters: the colony increaſed and flouriſned, and diſſenters of all de 
minations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into _— | 
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qannical government of James I. which without diſcernment of friends» 
geemies, but with the fury of a mad-dog, ſnapped at every thing before. 
| again Gn this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal 
wanty, and improved by much care and expence. At the revolution, 
lerer, lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the profits of the — 
it, though not to the right of governing, which could not confiſtently . 
þ conferred on a Roman catholic; But ſince the family have changed 
ber religion, they have obtained the power as well as the intereſt. At 
rent but a ſmall part of it belongs to that family. The government of 
$ country exactly reſembles that in Virginia, except that the governor 
pointed by the proprietors, and only confirmed by the crown.- The 
atoms too are reſerved to the crown, and the officers belonging to them 
# independent of the government of the province. So far is Maryland 
kn being at preſent a popiſh government, that the proteſtants, by far 
are numerous, have excluded them from all offices of truſt and power. 
ſer have even adopted the penal laws of England againſt them. The 
ürch of England is by law eſtabliſhed here, and the clergy are paid in 
co: a tax for this purpoſe is levied annually, and every male white 
ln above the age of 16 is obliged to pay 40 1b. of tobacco (or if he 
ie no tobacco, he muſt take an oath that he does not, and pay the 


te in caſh) ; diſſenting clergy are not exempted. 


VIRGINIA. 


- "SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


13 Miles. Degrees A | 

engt o 75 and go Weſt long. 

Breath = : between 1 38 IU North Me. " 
loxparies.)] OUNDED by the river Patowmac, which di- 
| B vides it from Maryland, on the north-eglſt ; by 
Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; by Carolina, on the ſouth; and by the 

* Mifiippi, on the weſt, 

liecultivated part of this extenſive province ĩs divided into 24 counties, 
awe for the moſt part named after thoſe of England. But here are 
dexcept Williamſburgh and James's Town, which ſhall be deſcribed 


ler places. | 
WPES, BAYS, AND RIVERS.] In failing to Virginia or Maryland, 


I a ſtreigkt between two points of land, called the Capes of Vir- 
 viich opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the 
Fi and ſafeſt in the whole world; for it enters the country near 300 
from the ſouth to the north, is about 18 miles broad for a conſider. - 
n, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the waters in moſt places being 
atoms deep. This bay, through its whole extent, receives a vait 
fr of navigable rivers from the ſides both of Maryland and Virginia. 
Wie latter, beſides others of leſs note, it receives James River, York: 
, the Rappahanock, and the Potowmac ; theſe are not only navigable - 
whe flips into the heart of the country, but have ſo many creeks, and 
© ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Virginia is without 
Wer of doubt the country of the world of the moſt convenient navi- 


It has been obſerved, and the obſervation is not exaggeratec, 
„ ER: -; | thet 
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that every planter has a river at his door. The back country. behind d 
| y mountains is every where watered by the Ohio, and the nu; 
rous branches of that noble ſtream. | K, 3 
Facs or THE counTRY.] The whole face of this country js ſo 
tremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the W rh ye 
can diſcover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover 
" ſoil, gradually rife as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchantis 
e You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting with 
ill, which is nothing uncommon on this extenſive coaſt of North Americ 
Alx AXD CLIMATE. ] In ſummer the heats here are enceſſiye, thout 
| not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea, The weather is changeabl 
= and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come on witho 
ö the leaſt warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſucceeds ſuch 
intenſe cold in the evening as to freeze over the largeſt rivers. 
The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as to he 
and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a fine clear air, a1 
dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about a mor 
earlier than in England; in April they have frequent rains; in May at 
June, the heat increaſes; and the ſummer is'much like ours, being 
freſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'clock, 
decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Auguſt the 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violently hot; in Se 
tember the weather generally changes, when they have heavy and freque 
rains, which occaſion all the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climat 
particularly agues and intermitting fevers. 'They have frequent thund 
and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief. ET 
SOIL AND PRODUCE.] Towards the ſea ſhore, and the banks of t 
rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which for me 
years, without manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed to 
At a diſtance from the water there is a lightneſs and ſandineſs in the ſol 
which, however, is of a generous nature, and helped by a kindly fu 
yields corn and tobacco extremely well, 1 
From what has been ſaid of the ſoil and climate, it is eaſy to infer & 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. T 
foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees; and no underwood 
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bruſhes grow beneath; ſo that people travel with eaſe through the for 4 
on horſeback, under a fine ſhade, to defend them from the ſun ; the pag K 
are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt colours, » 
moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the fibre * 
which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly An 
ſnake root, and the ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great peng 
There is no ſort of grain but might be cultivated to advantage. The ® 
habitants however are ſo engrofled with the culture of the tobacco pl: 5 
that they think, if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can be reared, they v1 
enough in this way. But flax and hemp are produced not only for tl 7 
own conſumption, but for export, though not in ſuch quantities m 
be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably fitted for produ TH 
this commodity. | | 6 
Animals.) We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither ho i, 
cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before ory were carried thither ny. - 
the Europeans; but now they are multiplied ſo extremely that man A 


them, particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern colonies, run . 
Beef and pork is ſold here from one penny to two pence pound 5 
fatteſt pullets at fixpence a- piece; chickens, at three er four 225 


* 
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n; geeſe, at ten pence; and turkeys at eighteen pence à piece. 
ue 224 24 2 ſtill cheaper in the ſeaſon, . 7 4 412 ld 
fom five to ten ſhillings a- piece. This eſtimate may ſerve for the other 
inerican colonies, where proviſions are equally plentiful and cheap, and 
i ſome Rill lower. Beſides the animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe 
atural to the country are deer, of which there are great numbers, a ſort, of 
xacher or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racogns. Here is likewiſe 
fat fingylar animal called the Opoſſum, which ſeems to be the wood rat 
zentioned by Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Canada, It is about the fize 
Ha cat, and beſides the belly common to it with other animals, it has 
nother peculiar to itſelf, which hangs beneath the former. This belly 
s a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which diſcovers a large 
umber of teats on the uſual part of the common belly. Upon theſe 
nen the female of this creature conceives, the young are formed, and 
tere they hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they grow in bulk and 
right to their appointed ſize; then they drop off, and are received into 
te falſe belly, from which they go out at pleaſure, and in which they 
4 tke refuge when an threatens them. In Virginia there are all 
r of tame and wild fowl. They have the nightingale, called from the 
vutry, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking bird, thought 
bexcel all others in his own note, and including that of every one; the 
 knning bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and by far the 

u beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. It ſips the dew 
mii en the flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too delicate to be 
unc fought alive into England. | | oe tt ip 
cf HiToRY, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- This is the firſt country 
, TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE, which the Engliſh planted. in 
inerica, We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſet- 
knents, as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian 
bot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern continent of America, in 
&e ſervice of Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were 
ale to ſettle it, till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that Sir 
Filter Raleigh, the moſt extraordinary genius of the age in which he 
ned, perhaps in any age, applied to court, and got together a company 
Much was compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and ſeveral eminent 
terchants, who agreed to open a trade and ſettle a colony in that part of 
old, which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia. 
ibres lovards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made 

WT fttling this colony before any proved ſucceſsful. The three firſt com- 

ies who failed into Virginia periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or 
The *re cut off by the Indians. The fourth was reduced almoſt to the ſame 
mon; and, being dwindled to a feeble remainder, had ſet fail for 
Aland, in deſpair of living in ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabited 
Flack hoſtile and warlike ſavages. But in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, 
=! vere met by lord Delawar, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, 
-odu ui every thing neceſſary for their relief and defence. At his per- 
Wan they returned: by his advice, his prudence, and winning beha- 

7 ho Wu, the government of the colony was ſettled within itſelf, and put.on 
eſpeftable footing with regard to its enemies. This nobleman, who 
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man «cepted the government of the unpromiſing province of Virginia, 
on he nobleſt motives, was compelled, by the decayed ſtate of his 
ad: tl a, ta return into England. He left behind him, however, his ſon, as 


hillin 8; wich Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, the honourable 
e Piercy,” and Mr. Newport, for his council, By them James- 
| U u 3 . Town, 
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Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh in the new world was erede 
The colony continued to flouriſh, and the true ſourees of its wealth 
to be diſcovered and improved. The firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of Marylan 
were generally perſons of conſideration and diſtinction. It remained 
© ſteady ally to the royal party during the troubles of Great Britain. M 
of the cavaliers, in danger at home, took refuge here; and under t 
© government of Sir William Berkley, held out for the crown, until t 
arliament, rather by ſtratagem than force, reduced them, - After t 
eſtoration, there is nothing very intereſting in the hiſtory of this p 
. © vince, Soon after this time, a youn 8 named Bacon, a lawy 
_ availed himſelf of ſome diſcontents in che colony, on account of reftrai 
on trade, became very popular, and ſet every thing in confuſion. 
© natural death, however, reſtored peace and unanimity; and the inh; 
tants of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy themſelves. gay ly 1 
<> Rs 8 of this province was not at firſt adapted to the p 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that libe 
to which a ſubject of Great Britain thinks himſelf entitled in &ery of= 
of the globe. It was governed by a governor and council, appointed 
the king of Great Britain. As the inhabitants increaſed, the in 
- veniency of this form became more grievous ; and a new branch was a 
ed to the conſtitution, by which the people, who had formerly no e 
- ideration, were allowed to elect their repreſentatives from each cout 
into which this country is divided, with privileges reſembling thoſe o 
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- repreſentatives of the commons of England. Thus two houſes; the un 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, were formed. The upper houſe, er. 
Was before called the council, remained on its former footing ; its m pf 
bers are appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown; they are f m 
- Honourable, and anſwer in ſome meaſure to the houſe of peers in ti: 
Britiſh conſtitution, The lower houſe is the guardian of the pec — 


liberties. And thus, with a governor repreſenting the king, an u 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, this government bears a ſtriking reſemb. 
to our own, When any bill has paſſed the two houſes, it comes before 
governor, Who gives his affent or negative as he thinks proper. It 
- acquires the force of a law, until it be tranſmitted. to England, and 
majeſty's pleaſure known on that ſuhject. The upper houſe of alle 
acts not only as a part of the legiſlature, but alſo as a privy- council u 
governor, without whoſe concurrence he can do nothing of moment 
Iometimes acts as a court of Chancery, 8 
Ihe number of white people in Virginia, which is daily increaf 
ſuppoſed to amount to about 100,000. The negroes, of whom Wl 
thouſands are annually imported into Virginia and Maryland, ſt 
leaſt as many; they thrive too here much better than in the Weſt 18 
The inhabitants of Virginia are of a chearful, hoſpitable, and in ge 
a genteel ſort of people: ſome of them are accuſed of vanity and 
tation, which accuſation is not without fome ground. Here are 0! 
towns that deſerve that name; the largeſt of which, and the capi Sou. 
the province, is Williamſburg, containing about 60 houſes, * 
and ſome ſpacious public buildings. It is ſeated in 37-12 N.. 4 
76-48 W. long. about 40 miles 2 the mouth of James 5 Rive 
ſeven from James Town, which was formerly the capital, and at P 
contains about 80 or 100 houſes, chiefly taverns and public houſes, 
entertainment of mariners. ' . 
In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, 13 al oft | 
that of Maryland. "Irhele provinces are ſuppoſed to export, ol 
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done; to the annual amount of 768, ooo l. into Great Britain. This, at 
aght pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 
$6,000. Of theſe, it is computed, that about 13,500 hogſheads are con- 
lined at home, the duty on which, at 261. 18. per hogſhead, comes to 
451,675 J. the remaining 82,500 hogſheads are exported by our merchants . 
pthe other countries of Europe, and their value returned to Great Britain: 
Theadvantages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it. It may not 
& improper to add, that this ſingle branch employs 330 ſail of ſhips, and 

o ſeamen,” Not only our wealth therefore, but the very finews of our 

tength are powerfully braced by it. The other commodities of theſe co- 
bes, of which, naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, iron, in pigs and bars, 
. e the moſt conliderable, make the whole exportation, at an average of 
e years, amount to 1, 40, ooo l. The exports of Great Britain, the 
ine as to our other, colonies, at a like average, come to 865, ooo l. | 

Though an entire toleration be allowed to allreligions in this country, 
lere are few diſſenters from the church of England. The biſhop of Lon- 
in ſends over a ſuperintendent to inſpect the character of the dlergy, who 
hecomfortably here, (a prieſt to each pariſh) with about 100l. per annum, 
kad in tobacco. N | ns 

Here is alſo a college, founded by Mr. James Blair, a Scots clergyman, 
I voluntary ſubſcription, towards which William and Mary, whoſe name \  _— 
ſhears, gave 20001, and 20,000 acres of land, with power to purchaſe - | 
ud hold lands to the value of zoool. a year, and a duty of one penny per | 
wand on all tobacco exported to the other plantations. Mr. Blair was 

le firſt preſident, and continued in that ſtation near 50 years. There is a 

prident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by the gover- 

mor viſitors, The honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large donation : | 
the college for the education of Indian children. 3 


fr and Sourn CAROLINA, with GEORGIA. 


« SITUATION AND EXTENT. | | 


R Miles. | * 1 | 
ength 700 and 91 Weſt longitude. 
Breadth 380 5 between | As and 37 North latitude. 
bo OUNDED by Virginia, on the north ; by th 
aun, B Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; by the river St. 
ſin, which ſeparates Georgia from Florida, on the ſouth; ana by the 
lifppi, on the weſt. | 
Diviſions. Counties. - "Towns, | | 
th Carolina con: ( Albemarle ——} (Divided into pariſhes, but 
ns the counties J Bath county, mal have no towns, 
w_ — ( Clarendon in part 
| Clarendon. in part St. James 
heniddlediviſion, J Craven county — | } Chriſt Church 
South Carolina,] Berkley county 
tntains the coun-) Colleton county — { ICHARLES-rowx, W.lon 
tes of a 7 ns 79-12. N. lat. 32-45. 


Granville county — ] { Port Royal 
SAVANNAH, N. lat. 3 1:55 


The fouth diriſon 3 1 | W. lon. 80-20. 
11 


vu 4 Rives. } | | 
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-, - Rivtks.] Theſe are the Rdanoke, or Albemarle river; Pam 
| Nues, Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedee, Santee, Savannah, Aj 
tamaha, or Georgia river, and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia ff 
Florida: all hich rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and runnir 
eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are watered by tl 
Cherokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Peart River, and ma: 
other noble ſtreams which fall into the Miſſiſippi or the gulph of Mexict 
Szas, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The only ſea bordering on this country 
that of the Atlantic ocean ; which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a ſhi 
of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. The 
has not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina; the belt 
thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle river, and Pamtico, 
South Carolina, there are the harbours of Winyaw, or George - Tou 
Charles-Town, and Port-Royal. In Georgia, the mouths of the rive 
Savannah and Alatamaha form good harbours  _ © 

The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 deg. od 
minutes notth lat. Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Carteret ſi 
further ſouth. - | | ; 

' CLIMATE AND AIR. ] There is not any conſiderable difference l 
tween the climate of theſe countries. In general it agrees with that « 
Virginia; but, where they differ it is much to the advantage of Carolin 
The ſummers indeed are of a more intenſe heat than in Virginia, but th 
winters are milder and ſhorter, The climate of Carolina, like all Ame 
rican weather, is ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, ani 
from cold to heat ; but not to ſuch violent extremities as Virginia, Th 
winters are feldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, ae 
ing only the mornings and evenings; the froſts have never fufficienlf 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day ſun ; ſo that many tender plants, which 
do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina, for they ha 
oranges in great plenty near Charle;-Town, and excellent in their kind 
both ſweet and ſour, | | 

SOIL, PRODUCE, AND FACE In this reſpect too there is a conſide 
OF THE COUNTRY. able coincidence between theſe coung 
tries and Virginia ; the Carolinas, however, in the fertility 'of natu 
have the advantage; but Georgia is not of near ſo good a foil as th 
bother provinces. The whole country is in a manner one foreſt, u her 
our planters have not cleared it. The trees are almoſt the ſame in eve 
reſpect with thoſe produced in bats cm apd by the different ſpecies 
thetic, the quality of the ſoil is eaſily known. The land in Carolina 
eaſily cleared, as there is little or no underwood, and the foreſts moſt! 
conſiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance. 'Thoſe grounds which be 
the oak, the walnut, and the hickery, are extremely tertile ; they are 0 
a duk ſand intermixed with loam; and as all their land abounds wit 
nitre, it is a long time before it is exhauſted; for here they never ul 
any manure, The-pine barren is the worſt of all; this is almoſt per 
feQly white ſand, yet it bears the pine tree, and ſome other uſeful plan 
naturally, yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine. When thi 
ſpecies of land is cleared, for two or three years together, it produce 
very good crops of Indian corn and peaſe ; and, when it lies low, and 1 
flooded, it even anſwers for rice. But what is moſt fortunate for Ul 
province is, that this worſt part of its land is favourable to a ſpecies 
moſt valuable of all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. 
low, rich, ſwampy grounds, bear their great ſtaple, 'rice. The coun « 
near the ſea is much the worſt, in many parts little been h 
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inbealthy ſalt marſh ; for Carolina is all an even plain for 80 miles from 
the ſea, not à hill, not a rock, nor ſcarce even « pebble to be met with. 
But the country, as you advance in it, improves continually; and at 100 
miles diſtance .harleftown, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil 
is of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of human life ; nor 
can any thing be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the vari 
ifpoition of this back country. Here the air is pure and wholeſome, 
= f the ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat ſandy coaſt, 
In Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant is incredibly quick. 
The climate and ſoil have ſomething in them ſo kindly, that the latter, 
when left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers 
and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive at perfection here 
beyond that which. their native country affords them. With proper 
ve culture and encouragement we might have ſilk, wine, and oil from thoſe 
colonies ; of the firit we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is b ht to us 
from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and yields a 
prodigious encreaſe. | 44 CR 
From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their produc- 
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= tions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peaſe, 
at 0 beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, cy- 
ling preſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, an pine trees; white mul 

| trees for feeding filk-worms ; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yield turpen- 
me tine, roſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an 


oil of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds; and another which yields 
a balm, thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca, There are other 


ial trees beſides theſe, that yield gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious ' 
cien_ quantities of honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as 
hi 2d as Malaga ſack. Of all theſe, the three great ſtaple commodities 
 :t preſent are, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing ſur- 
na piles an European more at firſt ſight, than the ſize of the trees here, as 
| well as in Virginia and other American countries. Their trunks are 
ide often from 50 to 70 feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently 
ouni above 36 feet in circumference. Of theſe trunks, when hollowed, the 
tu people of Charleſtown as weil as the Indians, make canoes, which 
| th ſerve to traniport proviſions and other goods from place to pal and 
ſome of them are ſo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, 
ve though formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe are likewiſe made 
es curious pleaſure-boats. | 5 
na AxIuALs.] The original animals of this country do not differ much 
oſt! from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill greater vari 
of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; bla 
re 0 cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly: to have 2 or 300 cows is very com- 
men, but {ome have a thouſand or upwards. Theſe ramble all day at 
+ uſt pleaſure in the foreſts; but theircalves — ſeparated and kept in fenced 
| po, the cows return every evening to them. The hogs range in the 
1an 


| ame manner, and return like the cows; theſe are very numerous, and 
| thi many run quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horſes in the woods. 
It is ſurpriſing that the cattle ſhould have increaſed ſo quickly ſince their 
being firſt imported from Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, 
gers, and panthers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts. We have 
aready obſerved that theſe animals are leſs ravenous than the beaſts of 
Africa and Aſia; they very ſeldom attempt to kill either calves or foals 
ant? n America, and when attacked, their dams make a vigorous defence. 
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His roa v, GOVERNMENT, POPU- ) The firſt Engliſm 3 
1 LATION, CHIEF TOWNS, AND into Carolina were un ortunate 
© COMMERCE. il, J Nothing ſucceſsful was done in 
' this way till the year 1663, in the reign of Charſes II. At that time ſe. 
veral Engliſhnoblemen, and others of great diſtinction, obtained a charter 
from the crown, inveſting them with the property and juriſdiction of this 
country. They parcelled out their lands to ſuch as were wiling to 
_ over into the new ſettlement, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws, hi 
they employed the famous Locke to compoſe for them. x 
They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the fouth. 
ward of their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers. Here they laid the 
foundation of a city, called Charleſtown, which was deſigned to be 
chat it now is, the capital of the province. In time, however, as no 
reſtriction had been laid upon the religious principles of thoſe who ſettled 
in Carolina, the diſputes between the church of England-men and dil. 
ſenters cauſed a total confuſion in the colony. This was rendered fil} 
more intolerable by the incurſions of the Indians, whom they had irritated 
by their inſolence and injuſtice. In order to prevent the fatal conſe. 
quences of theſe inteſtine diviſions and foreign wars, an act of parliament 
was paſſed, which put this colony under the immediate protection of the 
crown. 'The lords proprietors accepted a recompence of about 24,0001, 
ſor both the property and juriſdiction ; and the conſtitution of this colon 
in thoſe feſpects in which it differed from the royal colonies was altere 
Earl Granville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which 
is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the more convenient admini- 
tration of affairs too, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and two 
feparate governments. This happened in 1728, and from that time, 
peace being reſtored in the internal government, as well as with the Che- 
rokees and other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breathe; and 
their trade of late has increaſed with wonderful rapidity. | 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public- 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of theſe king- 
doms, ſubſcribed a confiderable ſum, which, with 16,0001. from the 
government, was given to provide in neceſfaries ſuch poor perſons as were 
willing to tranſport themſelves into this province, and to ſubmit to the 
regulations impoſed on them. In proceſs of time new ſums were raiſed, 
and new inhabitants ſent over. Before the ycar 1752, upwards of 1000 
perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however, to be expe 
that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they were at a great diſtance 
from their benefactors, and from the check and controul of thoſe who had 
a natural influence over them, would ſubmit to the magiſtrates . e 
to govern them. Many of the regulations too, by which they were bound, 
were very improper in themſelves, and deprived the Georgians of prin 
leges which their neighbours enjoyed, and which, as they encreated in 
numbers and opulence, they thought it hard that they ſhould be deprived 
of, From theſe corrupt ſources arofe all the bad humours which tore to 
pieces this conſtitution of government. Diſſentions of all kinds ſprung 
up, and the colony was on the brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, the 
ernment took it under their immediate care, removed their cular 
grievances, and placed Georgia on the ſame footing with the range 
The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other provinces 
- Britiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace of ground, and either to 


urchaſe it at the rate of 201, for 1000 acres, and one ſhilling 2 


every 100 acres; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre 1 
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y to the proprietors, without purehaſe- money: the former method aa 
the moſt common, and the tenure a freehold. The people of Carolina live 
the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virginians 
already deſcribed, Poverty is here almoſt an entire-ftranger ; and the 
planters are the moſt en ople that are to be met with to all 
trangers, and eſpecially to ſuch as, by accident or misfortunes, are render- 
ed incapable to provide for themſelves, x4 

The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- 
Town, the metropolis, in South Carolina, which for fize, beauty, and 
trade, may be confidered as one of the firſt in Britiſh America. I have 
already mentioned its admirable ſituation on the confluence of two navi- 
gable rivers, one of which is navigable for ſhips 20 miles above the town, 
and for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour is good in every 
reſpe&t, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of more than 200 tuns 
burthern from entering. The town is regularly and pretty ſtrongly forti- 
fed by nature and art; the ſtreets are well cut; the houſes are large and 
well built, ſome of them are of brick, and others of wood, but all of 
them handſome and elegant, and rent is extremely high. The ſtreets are 
wide and ftraight, interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running 
et and weſt extend about a mile from one river to the other. It contains 
thout 1000 houſes, and is the feat of the governor, and the place of 
neeting of the aſſembly. Its neighbourhood is beautiful beyond deſcrip- 
tion, Several handſome equipages are kept here. The planters and 
merchants are rich and well-bred; the people are ſhewy and expenſive in 
their dreſs and way of living; ſo that every thing conſpires to make this 
by much the livelieſt, the lovelieſt, and polite place, as it is one of the 
richeſt too, in all America. It ought alſo to be obſerved, for the honour 
of the people of Carolina, that, when in common with the other colonies, 
they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain luxuries, and even neceſſaries of 
life; thoſe articles which improve the mind, enlarge the underſtanding. 
and correct the taſte, were excepted : the importation of books was per- 
mitted as formerly, 

As South Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the 
other provinces, the commerce of this country alone employs 140 ſhips, 
while that of the other two does not employ 60. Its exports to Great 
Britain of native commodities, on an average of three years, amount ts 
more than 395,0001. annual value; and its imports at 365,0001. The 
exports of North Carolina are computed at more than 58,0001. and its 
imports at about 18,0001, The trade of Georgia is likewiſe in its in- 
kancy ; the exports amount to a little more than 74,0001. and the im- 
forts at 49,000 I. - 

The trade between Carolina and the Weſt Indies is the ſame in all re- 
ſpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and is very large: their trade 
with the Indians is likewiſe in a very flouriſhing condition ; and they 
carry Engliſh goods on pack-horſes 5 or 600 miles into the country weſt of 
Charles-Town. | 

The mouths of the rivers in North Carolina form but ordinary har. 

ws, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels of above 70 
or do tons. This lays a weight upon their trade by the expence of ligh- 
terage. Edenton was formerly the capital of North Carolina, which is 
no more than a trifling village; but they are now projecting a town far- 
ther ſouth, which is more centrical. . 

Georgia has two' towns already known in trade. Savannah, the capi- 
ul, is commodiouſly ſituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten 
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miles from the ſea, upon a noble river of the fame name, which is was 
e for 200 miles er for _ boats, to the ſecond town, called 
Auguſta, which ſtands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and'carries 6 
a conſiderable trade with the Indians. From the town of Savannah v, 
' fee the whole courſe of the river towards the ſea ; and on the other Rand. 
| you ſee the river for about fixty miles up into the country. Here the Rey 
r. George Whitefield (who uſed to eroſe the Atlantic every other year) 
founded an orphan-houſe, which is how converted into a college for the 
education of young men deſigned chiefly for the miniſtry : and through bis 
0897058 pious care, this favourite ſeminary is at preſent in a thrivins! 
condition. e 
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Easr and WEST FLORIDA. | | 


StTUATION AND EXTENT. *© 


Miles. Degrees, 
Length coo 80 and 91 Weſt longitude. 

Breadth 440 PEP you 1 and 32 North la tude. 
BounDaries.] HIS country, which was ceded by Spain to Great 
Britain by the late treaty of peace, and includes 
'a part of Louiſiana, is now divided into the governments of Eaſt and 
Welt Florida. See the Royal Proclamation. | 
_ Rivers.) Theſe are the Miſſiſippi, which forms the weſtern boundary 
of Florida, and is one of the fineſt in the world, as well as the largeſt; 
for including its turnings and windings, it is ſuppoſed to run a courſe 0 
4500 miles ; hut its mouths are in a manner choaked up with ſands and 
thoals, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any conſiderable: burden; there 
being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve feet water over the bar 
(captain Pitman ſays ſeventeen) at the principal entrance. Within the 
bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channel is every where deep, 
and the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, when, like the Nile, 
it overflows and becomes extremely rapid. It is, except at the entrance 
already mentioned, every where free from ſhoals and cataracts, and navi- 
gable for craft of one kind or other almoſt to its ſource. The Mobulle, 
the Apalachicola, and St. John's rivers, are alſo large and noble ftreams. 
Bars AND CaPEs.] The principal bays are, St. Bernard's,  Aſcen- 
fion, Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sando, 

and Charles Bay. | 59 | 
The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape Flo- 
rida, at the extremity of the peninſula, ' which terminates the Britiſh 

America ſouthward. * 55 ö 

Air AvD CLIMATE.] It is very difficult to reconcile the various 
accounts that have been given of theſe particulars in this country. The 
le who have obtained grants of lands in Florida, and are deſirous to 
ſettle or {ell them, repreſent the whole country as a Canaan, and St. Au- 
guſtine, in Eaſt F * > as the Montpelier of America: they tell us, that 
the climate of Florida, is an exceeding agreeable medium between the 
ſcorching heat of the tropics, and the pinching cold of the northern lati- 
* tudes ; that there is indeed a change of the ſeaſons, but it is a e 
one: in November and December, many trees loſe their leaves, vegeta- 
tion goes op lowly, and the winter is perceived, but ſo mild, that _ 
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i never ſeen there; and the tendereſt plants of the Weſt Indies, ſuch as 
de plantain, the allegator- pear · tree, the banana, the pine · apple, the 
cane, remain unhurt during the winter, in the gardens of St. 
luguſtine : that the fogs and dark gloomy weather ſo common in Eng- 
* are unknown in this ery. And though at the equinoxes, eſpe- 
cally the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every day for ſome weeks 
wether, yet, when the ſhower is over, the ſky immediately clears up and 
al] is calm and ſerene. | ö 
Others have repreſented this very coaſt as the grave and burying place 
of all ſtrangers who are ſo unhappy as to go there, affirming, as a truth, 
the well known ftory propagated ſoon after the laſt peace: that upon the 
landing of our troops to take poſſeſion of Florida, the Spaniards aſked 
dem what crimes have you been guilty of at home? We ſhall take 
the liberty to obſerve on this head, that though the air here is very warm, 
he heats are much allayed by. cool breezes from the ſeas which inviron 
and waſh a conſiderable part of this country. The inland countries to- 
wards the north feel a little of the roughneſs of the north-weſt wind, 
which, more or leſs, diffuſes its chilling breath over the whole continent 
of North America, carrying froſt and ſnow many degrees more to the 
futhward in thoſe regions, than the north-eaſt wind does in Europe. 
That the air of Florida is pure and wholeſome, appears from the ſize, 
nigour, and longevity of the Floridan Indians, who, in theſe reſpects, 
far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours the Mexicans. That when the 
Spaniards quitted St. Auguſtine, many of them were of great age, ſome 
above 90. Since it came into the hands of Great Britain, m_ gentle- 
nen in a deep conſumption, have aſcribed the recovery of their health to 
that climate; and it is a certain fact, that the ninth regiment, ſtationed 
in different parts of the coaſt, did not loſe a fingle man by natural death 
in the ſpace of twenty months. | 
S011, PRODUCTIONS, AND Many of the diſadvantages indiſcri- 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. minately imputed to the ſoil of the 
whole country, ſhould be confined to Eaſt Florida, which indeed, near 
the ſea, and 40 miles back is flat and ſandy. But even the country round 
d. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, is far from 
being unfruitful ; it produces two crops of Indian corn a year; the gar- 
(en vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon trees grow 
lere, without cultivation, to a — ſize, and produce better fruit than 
n Spain and Portugal. The inland country towards the hills is extremely 
ch and fertile, producing ſpontaneouſly the fruits, vegetables, and 
gums, that are common to Georgia and the Carolinas, and is likewiſe 
trourable to the rearing of European productions. There is not, on 
tte whole continent of America, any place better qualified by nature to 
Word not only all the neceſſaries of life, but alto all the pleaſures of 
33 than that part of Weſt Florida, which lies upon the banks of 
e Miſſiſippi. i 
From 1 elimate of Florida, and ſome ſpecimens ſent home, there is 
ealon to expect, that cotton, ſugar, wine, and filk, will grow here as 
ell as in Perſia, India, and China, which are in the ſame latitudes. 
This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyſts, 
urquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones ; copper, quick. filver, 
pit coal, and iron- ore: pearls are — in great abundance on the coaſt 
if Florida : mahogany grows on the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, but 
terior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animal creation 
I bere ſo numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle-horſe, 8 ex- 
8 | change 
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change for goods of five ſhillings value prime coft ; and there are inflantss 
of horſes being exchanged for @ hacks per head, ff Eat 
Porul Arion, COMMERCE, . Notwithſtanding the Iuxuriancy of 
_  'aND CHIEF Towns. the foil, the ſalubrity of the air, the 
cheapneſs and plenty of proviſions, the encouragement of the Britiſh 
government (See the Proclamation,) and the wiſe meaſures taken by the 
overnors ſent thither to ſettle thefe provinces, the number of Rnplith* 
inhabitants is yet eee. and, in all appearance, the increaſe- 
of population will be here extremely flow, and that proceeding from 
unavoidable cauſes. a | « 1 
When we conſider the long and deſtructive wars which the mother coun. 
try has ſupported by ſea and land againſt the houſe of Bourbon; the emi- 
grations to our other ſettlements in North America, the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies; the numerous manufactures carrying on at home; and the prodi- 
gious ſhipping employed in tranſporting theſe to every corner of the 
globe; it would appear, that, inſtead of peopling our colonies, we wanted 
a ſupply of hands at home; and, of courſe, the acquiſition of a new ter- 
ritory, without people to plant it, muſt be an incumbrance to the mother 
country, eſpecially as the civil and military eſtabliſhments of both Flori 
das are ſaid to coſt the government near 100, ooo l. per annum. 
If, for this purpoſe, we look to the northern colonies of America, we 
ſhall find them leſs able, and the people leſs diſpoſed to relinquiſh coun- 
tries which preſent them with all the comforts of life in vaſt abundance, 
and where they live in affluence, eaſe and ſafety, Is any planter able to 
improve more ground ; or does the increaſe of his family and ſtock require 
1000 acres more to his eſtate ? the vaſt regions behind (for, comparatively 
ſpeaking, little more than the ſea-coaſt of North America is yet cleared 
and- inhabited by Europeans) preſent themſelves to his view, For a penny 
an acre in ſome places, and a halfpenny in others, annually, he may traverſe: 
the foreſt, chooſe out the moſt enchanting ſituation, upon the banks of a 
fine navigable river, and fix upon as much ground as he can poſſibly cul- 
tivate. Is he ambitious to become a freeholder ; for the value of a fuit 
of clothes he may purchaſe 500 acres ; the fertility of which, in a few 
years, puts him on a reſpectable footing with his neighbours, and ſome- 
times gives him a ſeat in the provincial aſſembly. | i 
It has been therefore hinted, that the chief advantage to be derived ta 
Great Britain from the poſleſhon of Frorida, ariſes from its fituation ; 
ferving as a frontier againſt the incurſions of our enemies; that-its ports, 
fituated in the Gulph of Mexico (See the map of North America) will 
always be a check upon Spain, as it — the paſſage between her 
ſettlements; for the galeons, and other veſſels, in their paſſage from 
Vera Cruz in Mexico to the Havannah, are obliged, by reaſon of thelr 
north-eaſt trade. winds, to ſtretch away to the northward, and generally 
keep as near the coaſt of Florida as poſſible. And that in time of war 
with that nation, or her ally the French, the harbours of Florida are moſt 
commodiouſly ſituated for a place of rendezvous and refreſhment to the 
royal navy ſent to protect our own Weſt India iſlands, or attack thoſe be · 
longing to France and Spain. ARES 3 
But theſe advantages, great as they are, ſeem totally eclipſed, when we 
conſider the ſituation f Florida, in a commercial view; for though 
hitherto, while in a wild, uncultivated ſtate, its productions have ente 
very little into the general ſcale of Britiſh commeree, we have ſtill a prof- 
ct of eſtabliſhing and carrying on a trade with the Spaniſh colonies z 1. 
bring certain that a regular intercourſe might be eſtabliſhed yy | 
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lich would: open a vent for the commodities of Great Britain and yield 
tturns for them in gold and ſilver, the moſt profitable of all 
ummerce. TIE (21 | | 
The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola, N. lat. 30-2z. W. lon. 
h-20, which is ſituated within the bay of the ſame name, on a ſandy 
bore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The road is, however, 
me of the beſt in all the Gulph of Mexico, in which veſſels may lie in 
bfety againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded by land on every fide. 
This place ſends, in ſkins, logwood, dying ſtuffs, and filver in dollars, 
the annual value of 63, ooo 1. and receives of our manufaQtures, at an 
verge of three years, to the value of 97:009 J. 8 , 
St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29-45+ W. lon. 
11-12, runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four 
xgular ſtree ts, croſſing each other at right 1 The town is fortified 
mth baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a 
alle, which 1s called Fort St. jon ; and the whole is well furniſhed with 
goon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north and ſouth breakers, 
nich form two channels, whoſe bars, or low tides, have eight feet water. 
(ur exports to St. Auguſtine amount to little more than 7000 l. per 
mum; its exports have hitherto been nothing more than the produce of 
bme little trade carried on with the Indians. 10 i 
The low ſtate of commerce in Florida ariſes from this, that no European 
ation had, before the concluſion of the late war, made it an object of 
uention; but ſince that period, its importance becomes more known. 
sclimate and ſoil are extremely favourable for the raifing of filk. Some 
uempts indeed have been made in Carolina and Georgia, where in one 
lire the raiſing of ſilk is become a kind of ſtaple commodity ;* but there 
ke vorms are often injured by the cold mornings, at other times they are 
rnumbed and made fickly for want of warmth, and ſometimes actually 
eltroyed ; an\inconvenience which is alſo frequently experienced in Italy; 
ut the more ſouthern climate of Florida has placed this tender inſect 
eyond the reach of ſuch diſaſters; and experience will ſhew, that the- 
1 2nd climate of this country is as favourable to the ſilk-worm as it is 
the mulberry-tree on which it feeds, and which grows here in its utmoſt © 
wuriancy. The numerous vines too, which grow up ſpontaneouſly 
a the foreſts of this country, ſeem to invite us to cvitivate the grape, and 
bprognoſticate, that the produce of Florida may, with proper cultiva- 
wn, gladden the hearts of Britons in future ages. | 
We have already mentioned the difficulty of peopling this country from : 
Great Britain or her colonies, but, with ſuitable encouragement from 
trenment, foreigners might be invited thither, ſuch as Germans from 
ae Rhine, Moſelle, and other parts where they cultivate vine- yards; pro- 
ants from the ſouth of France, uſed to the culture of filk, olives, &c. 
breeks from the Levant, who are groaning under the Turkiſh yoke, and 
de en induſtrious people, well ſkilled in the cultivation of cotton, vines, 
ans, currants, Sh almonds, and filk-worms ; for which the climate 
Florida is ſo well adapted. And herein may be perceived the valuc of 
country to Great Britain; for though from the variety of climates ig 
we extenſive empire of Britiſh America, reaching in a direct line from 
te frozen wilds of Labrador, where the hardy inhabitants, clothed in 


ere, ſeated in the heart of a luxuriant ſoil, the wealthy planter ſhelters 
lnſelf from the ſcrching ſun by the ſpreading umbrella ; ws command 
inch greater number of articles of commrce and the Een = 
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kinds of 


un wander amidſt eternal ſnow, to the ſultry regions within the tropics, © 
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fe than any nation on earth, yet it is to Florida that u | 
x filk, wine, and ſome other articles, and theſe too of the he 

- | kitherto-we purchaſed, and do ill purchaſe in immenſe qu tel 

3 tte 2 8 1 nor can «rich and era ior 
E g po y Wi out zem, as we al experience 1 the, Untity 6 
” .: treaſure {ent annually to China for 7/4 NOT INN r | 
Io what has been obſerved reſpecting the climate, foil, "all produc, 
\,  Yef Florida, we ſhall take the liberty to give the following e 

| ſome letters of a gentleman who went to St. Auguſtine about the ye 

| mt n ſtate of 1 | 55 oe: - n 
May 15, 1767. * I am much obliged to you for your nga er my 
Health; b have CM with Florida extremely well: indeed thi country 

+ is in general very healthy, and till laſt autumn we had no fle h and 
then our ocknels was not mortal, although very much ſo in every other 

of America. I believe my friends do not know that we are 6 near 

harles Town, and that we have not only a water but a land communica- 

tion with that place. Sending letters by the packet is very tedious, as 


I they muſt goround by the Welt Indies.” | | | 
pril 16, 1768. You ne it 13 for people 
in ſuch an exotic country as this, to receive a European letter.” "This 
country, in all probability, will make a figure ſoon, as a number of gen 
| tlemen, of conſiderable property, both from England and Scotland, Rave 
- obtained orders from his majeſty for grants of lands in this province,” and 


are now buſy in forming plantations. Between ſix and 200 working faves 
are already in the colony of Eaſt Florida.. N 
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And in a third letter, received in 1 70s there is the following intelli- £ 
gence. “This goes by a veſſel of Mr. „which arrived here 
ſome time ago with a cargo of ſlaves from the coaſt of Africa; the falls * 
from this to-morrow directly for your port of London, and carries our ff | 
produce to that market, viz. between $ and weight of indigo, ſome Wi 
cotton, rice, and deer-ſkins; likewiſe ſome ſhip timber, by way of trial. 15 
This province bids fair to exceed all the other American proviucesin the 15 
article of indigo, as the plant ſtands the winter, that is, ſhoots ug from oF 
the old roots in the ſpring ; by which means we have a full ate e. " 
than they have to the northward. Our quantity this year is ſmall, but the ra 
quality remarkably good. Some of our planters have vanity enough to a7 
think they are entitled to the medal given by the Society for the encoue 1 
ragement of Arts, &c. and have applied for it accordingly.”* — 
„ Nof 
| | 5 IS | the 
WEST INDIE XX E 
E have already obſerved, that between the two continents of Ame- 4 i 
rica, lie an innumerable multitude of iſlands, which we call the © 
Weſt Indies, and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, no ey = 
five European powers, Great Britain, Spain, France Holland, ye 155 
Denmark. As the climate and ſeaſons of tlieſe iſlands differ widely = 
what we can form any idea of, from what we perceive” at home, WE s C 
to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them in general, as well as ſame other par hey 
riculars that are peculiar to the Weſt Indies. 1 pe Tune, Moving app 
The climate in all our Weſt India iſlands, is nearly the N inis be x 


for thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral ſituations an 

of the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics, and tharrne 
4 h | ; * 
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wer returning further from any of them than about Fur to the 
bath, they are continually ſubjected to the extreme 
would be intolerable, if the trade wind, riſing gradually as the ſun gathers 
kength, did nat blow in upon them from the fea, and refreſh the air in 
Ich a manner, as to enable them to attend their concerns even under the 
veridian ſun. On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins 
p be perceived which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from its 
centre, towards the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. 

by the ſame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing df things, it is, that 
nen the fan has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, and 
Loames in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of 
tous, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolving into rain; 
mol the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which 
wpmonly reigns from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 


bao means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but dews com- 

xratively. They are rather floods of water poured from the clouds with 

bprodigions impetuoſity; the rivers. riſe in a moment; new rivers and 
ar 


ence it is, that the rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell 
ud overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon ; and fo miſtaken were the 
cients in their idea of the torrid zone, which they imagined to be dried 
ud ſcorched up, with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for that 
reaſon uninhabitable; when in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers in the 
world have their courſe within its limits, and the moiſture is one of the 
peateſt inconveniencies of the climate in ſeveral places. | 

The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies ; the 
tees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſt, no 
hows, and but rarely ſome hail ; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very 
nolent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy. 
Mether it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to be a 


Wninates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds that are ſubject 


cimate of the Weſt-Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to an Europeau 
tonſtitution, | — 

It d in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rely in July and September) that they are affaulted by hurricanes; the 
noſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people in 
de Eaſt- Indies) from the climate ; this d aſtroys, at a ſtroke, the labours 
« many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and 
ten juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. 
tis a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, 
mended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas and ſometimes with an — 2 
ſrake; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the elements can aſſemble, 
llat is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee as the prelude to the 
aluing havoc, whole fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcat- 
red over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are 
wa up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble ; their windmills are 

Pt away in a moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, the ponderous 
Upper-boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundted weight, are wrenched from 
Ke ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no protection, the 
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in goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, and i PI 


an hear, which 


The rains in the Weſt Indies (ant we may add in the Eaſt Indies) are l 


es are formed, and in a ſhort time all the low country is under water. 


lficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which pre- 


b the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time: and 
lis cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the 
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', Toofs are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſes f44 
feet, ruſhes'in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 
The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full change c 
the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigns. That day 
you will ſee the ſky very turbulent: you will obſerve the fun more red 
„ than at other times: you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear of 
all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In the cleft 
of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rambling ſound, like 
the ruſhing of a great wind: At night the ſtars ſeem much larger than 
uſual, and ſurrounded with a fort of burs ; the north welt-ſky has a black 
and. menacing look; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt 
waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual 
ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the weſt ; from whence itſome 
times blows with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for about twe 
hours at a time. 'The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, and 
- ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe are figns which thy 
Indians of theſe i lands taught our planters, by which they can prognoſti 
cate the approach of an hurricane. * 7, > "OR 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar ; this comme 
dity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was made 
in China, in very early times, from whence we had the firſt xnowledg 
of it; but the Portugueze were the firſt who cultivated it in America, and 
brought it inte requeſt, as one of the materials of a very univerſal luxur 
in Europe. It is not ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance 
is extracted, be a native of America, or brought hither to their colony of 
Brazil, by the Portugueze, from India and the coaſt of Africa (ſee pay 
613), but however the matter may be, in the beginning they made the moſt 
4s they ſtill do the beſt ſugar which comes to market in this part of th 
world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and 
leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has _ ex 
tremely nutritive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſtilled, and 
from the ſcummings of the ſugar, a meaner ſpirit is pro Run 
finds its market in North America (where it is conſumed by the Engl 
inhabitants, or employed in the Indian trade, or diſtributed from thence 
to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and the African commerce), beſide 
what comes to Great Britain and Ireland. However, a very great quan 
tity of molaſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New Eng and, to bf 
diſtilled there. The tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow upot wal 
the joints, make very good provender for their cattle, and the refuſe d uſef 
the cans, after grinding, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part of this excellen 
plant is without its uſe, | _. | 
They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and mc 
laſſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear gail 
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However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which we MJ Tra 
eaſily imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weſt Indies are — — 
great, and the profits at the firſt view precarious ; for the chargeavn ton 
articles of the wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling houſes, „ * 
the buying and ſubũſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and cattle, * niſe 


ſuſfer any man to begin a ſugar plantation of an conſequence, — 
to mention the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, under 1 

of atleaſt 50001. Neither is the life of a planter, if he — ally « 
quire a fortune, a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he mu * 
a watchful eye upon his overſeers, and even overſee himſelf occauon - 
But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, now 
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of Afe can be more laborious, and more dangerous to the health; from a 
<"aſant attendance day and night, in the extreme united-heats of the _ 
dimate, and ſo many fierce furnaces; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, 
erthquakes, and bad ſeaſons; and then confider when the ſugars-are in 
the calk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards * 
of merchant, and fhips his produce at his own riſk. - Theſe conſidera- 
tons might make one believe that it could never anſwer to engage in this 
haſneſs ; but notwithſtanding All this, there are no parts in the world, in 
nich great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the 
arth, as in the Weſt Indies, The 22 of a few good ſeaſons, gene- 
nlhy provide 2 ory 3 the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure of a 
peedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier ſale than 
jerhaps any other commodity in the world. | | TEE 
plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
nerſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of 150 l. a year, with overſeers 
nder him in proportion to the — of the plantation, one to about 
50 negros, and at the rate of about 40 l. Such plantations too have a 
ſurgeon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which 
Klong to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt-troubleſome to the owner 
the eſtate is, to let the lands with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle 
ud ſlaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of the rent, 
ud the keeping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated 
ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; ſuch tenants, 
{ induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good-eſtates: for themſelves. 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy. rate. This 
b generally by allotting to each family of them a-ſmall portion of land, 
ud allow ing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to culti- 
ne it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find. their negroes 
vith a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt her- 
mg, or a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork a day. All the reſt of the 
large conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, ſtockings and ſhoes; - 
le whole not exceeding 495. a year, and the profit of their labour yields 
or 121, The price. of men negroes upon their firſt arrival is. from 
3 to 361. women and grown boys about, 508. leſs; but ſuch negro 
nilies as are — 5 the buſineſs of the iſlands generally bring 
wut 401. upon an average one with. another, and there are. inſtances 
2 fingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing .159.guineas, and the 
* of a planter is generally computed from the number cf ſlayes he 
Plitlles, - as XP 
Toparticularize the commodities proper for the Weſt India market, 
wald be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniences, and luxuries of 
le; for they have nothing of their own. but cotton, coffee, tropical 
mts, ſpices, and the commodities I have already mentioned. 
Traders there make a very large profit upon all they ſell, but from the 
Merous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a continual ſuc- 
ton of new adventurers, each of whom carrying out more or leſs as a 
Mure, the Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked ; money muſt 
ill. and goods are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt or under. But thoſe 
W can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire _ 
7 equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraftmen, eſpe- Al 
ay carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and. coopers, get very great en- i 
"agement, But it is the misfortune of the Weit Indies, that phyficians N 
U eon even outao the planter, and merchant, in accumulating 
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Before the late war, there were allowell to be im our Wut Ladies uetut 
230, ooo negro ſlaves; and upon the higheſt calculation the Whites there 
in all did not amount to 90,000 ſouls, This diſproportion bewweennhe 
freemen and negroes, which gros more viſible«every' ſome writers 
| have'endeavoured to account for, by alleging, that this entern 
_ ſpirit, 'which the novelty of the object, und various Concurrent eauſe: 
had produced in the laſt century, has decayed very much. That che dil. 
poſition of the Weſt Indians themſelves, Who for cheupneſb chodlg wid, 
every thing by negroes, which can poſſibly be done by them, coutriduites 
greatly to the ſmall number of whites of the lower ſtations. Such:indeed 
is the powerful influence of avarice, that though-the'whites are kept 
conſtant · terror of inſurrections and plots, many families employ ag or 30 
negroes as menial ſervants, who are infinitely the moſt dangerous of the 
ſlaves, and in caſe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their powe 
to ſtrike a ſudden and fatal blow. | 41 | 
Ihe firſt obſervation we think is not well founded; that enterprizin 
ſpirit which firſt led Britons out to diſcovery, and colonization, fil 
animates, in a very ' conſiderable degree, die people of this nation, bi 
the field is now more ample and enlarged; emigrants have ſcop 
whereon to range; the Britiſh empire extends with i ible ſtride 
Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in fuch'a 1 
= of climates z difcovers fach richneſs of foil; where the people lin 
under various modes of religion, laws and government, andalladmimbl 


fuited to Britiſh tempers; the Eaſt Indies, an mexbauſtable mine 
riches, begins to draw the attention of mankind from that of the Wel 
Countries, as well as individuals, obtain a name and reputation for ſom 


| 
| 
thing extraordinary, and have their day. Thither many of the beſt fam l 
Res of this nation, are ambitious of proeuting places for their ſons in . 
army, or the compting-houſe. Here is an ample field for all adventure q 
ſpirits, who diſdaining an idle life at home, and ambitious of becomi . 
uſeful to themſelyes, their connections, or the community, boldly ve | 
ture into the immenſe regions of this eaſtern world. Others, 1 A 
remote from an indolent diſpoſition, but with leſs conduct and inſeri 
abilities, ſet out with the moſt ſanguine hopes. Theſe are our fiet * 
reſtleſs tempers, willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour, provided it] A 
miſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, whoſe ſchen * 
are always vaſt, and who put no medium between being great and be the 
_ undone. ' | | * 
THE iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicir 7 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the river Oronoq ab 
in the main coutinent of South America. Some call them the Caribde * 
from the firſt inhabitants; though this is a term that moſt geograps ford 
confine to the Leeward iſlands. Sailors diſtinpuiſly them into Windw the 


and Leeward iſlands, with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, from 

Spain or the Canaries, to Carthagena, or New Spain and Fortobe 

The geographical tables and maps diſtingaith-them into Great and Li 
Antal ES, | , | ; " By ; 3 


 * JAMAICA.] The firſt that we come to belongin to Great Bnt 
and alſo the moſt impottant, after leaving Florida, is a which 
between the 7 * and 79th degrees of weſt longitude from London, 

detween 17 and 18 norch latitude. From the eaſt and welt it is in le 


about 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in the breadth, g 
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jeſs towards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles 
ſouth · we ſt of England. «+ NN Ve M ee a 
This iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 
gent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. 'Theſe 
s, though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a great 
rariety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a tual.ſpring;' they are nou- 
riſked by the rains, which often fall, or the miſts whichcontinually brood - 
on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies of the 
rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for their own- ſupport From the rocks iſſue 
avat number of ſmall riyers of pure wholeſome. water which - tumble 
down in catarats, and together with the ſtupendous height of the moun- 
- tains, and the bright verdure of the trees, through which they flow, form-. 

2 moſt delightful landſcape. On each fide of this great chain of moun- 
tains, are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. 
On theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between 
theſe ridges, are level beyond what is ordinary in maſt other countries, 
and the foil is prodigiouſly fertile, 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt-in 
vinter about eleven; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the ſeaſons in the 
Weſt Indies, are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland is, 
in moſt places, exceſſive hot and unfavourable to European conſtitutions ; 
but the cool ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, render 
the heat more tolerable ; and the air upon the high grounds is temperate, 
pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without much 
thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars with aftoniſh- 
ing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms, frequently does 
great damage. In February or March, they expe& earthquakes, of which 
ve ſhall ſpeak hereafter. During the months of May and October, the 
rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes * a fortnight toge- 
ther. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains; and in the mountains, 
not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal virtues. It 

es relief in the dry belly ach, which, excepting the bilious and yellow 

er, is one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers of Jamaica. | 

Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. - Cacao 
ws formerly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ginger, 
and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper; the wild cinnamon 
tree, whoſe bark is ſo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit, 
though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt poi- 
ſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet-makers, 
and of the moſt valuable quality, but this wood begins to wear out, and 
of late is very. dear. Excellent cedars of a large ſize and durable; the 
eabbage- tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when = 
5 1ncorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma, 
frding. oil, much — by the ſavages, both in food and medicine; 
te ſoap tree, whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the man- 
— and olive bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and redwood to the 

ers; and lately the logwood. The indigo plant was formerly much cul- 
wated; and the cotton tree is ſtill ſo. No ſort of European grain grows 
tere ; they have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of va- 
ous kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roots. 
Fruit, as has been already obſerved, grow in great plenty ; citrons, Seville 

hina oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pome- 
Fanates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard apples, ſtar ap- 
pes, prickly pears, avocado pears, melons, pompions, guavas, and ſeveral 
| X x 3 kinds 


Finds of. berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great plenty und good: Theeatle 
bred on this iſland are but few; their beef p | 


_ - tions have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceeding ſweet and deli. 


marſhes do the guana and gallewaſp: but theſe laſt are not venomous. 


are ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſefts get into any part of the 
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is tough and lean; the mutton 
and lamb are talerable; they have great plenty of hogs, many planta- 


cate. . The horſes are ſmall, mettleſome and hardy; and when well made 
generally. {ell for 30 or 40 J. ſterling. Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the 
apothecary with guaiacum,  ſarſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds. 
Among the animals are the land and ſea turtle, and the alligator.” Here 
are all ſorts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than 
in any of the other iſlands; beſides parrokets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, 
Guinea hens, - geeſe, ducks and turkies; the humming-birg, and a great 
variety of others. The rivers and bays abound with fiſlk, The moun - 
tains. breed numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and 


Among the inſects are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous 
and membranous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people 
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body, but chiefly; the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, 
which is not perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they 
pick them out with a needle, or the point of a penknife, taking care to 
deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of the breed which are like nits, may be 
left behind. They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh'to the bones, 
This iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America, 
Several deſcents have-been made upon 1t by the Engliſh, prior to 1656; 
but it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our domi- 
nion. Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and Venables, to 
reduce the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was un- 
ſecceſsful, The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this mis- 
fortune, made a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. 
1380, ſoon compelled the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever fince, it has 
een ſubject to the Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt 
places, next to that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding 
ſalary being 2,5001. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the 
governor as much more, which, with the other perquiſites, make it on 
the whole little inferior te 10,0001. per annum. | : 
We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
iſlands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed, 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
of the church of England; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of 
London's commiſſary being the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe-parts. 
About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- a 
bers of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000, and that of the negroes 
to 120,000. It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, 
as is the number of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 25, O00, an 
the blacks 96,000. Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive negroes have form- 
ed a ſort of colony among the blue mountains, independent of the whites, Ni 
with whom they make treaties, and are in ſome reſpe&s uſeful to the in- 
habitants of the iſland, particularly in ſending back runaway 233 
Indigo was once very greatly cultivated in Jamaica, and it enrich — 
and to fo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this — 
was chiefly celtivated; they are ſaid to have had no leis than 300 gen 1 
men's cuaches; à number I do not imagine even the whole iſland exceed 


| N | * 
at this day ; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were = 
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ns of property in Jamaica formerly than are now, though per- 

par Fen not thoſe vaſt fortunes, which dazzle us in ſuch a manner 
u preſent. . However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, 
til reduced N 22 and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, 
reading on the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt multitudes, 
The decreaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, 
riſes from the difficulties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they 
lo not fail to complain to the court of Great Britain; as that they are of 
ate deprived of the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of 
s and dry goods to the Spaniſh coaſt ; the low value of their pro- 

duce, which they aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in 
heir ſugar colonies, which are enabled to underſel them by the lowneſa of 
their duties; the trade carried on from Ireland, and the northern colonies, 
to the French and Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſup- 
plied with goods at an eafier rate. Some of theſe complaints, which 
equally affect the other iſlands, have been heard, others ſtill remain unre- 
deſſed. Both the logwood trade, and this contraband have been the ſub- 


ject of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between Great Brizain 


and the Spaniſſi nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed as 
cur right; and was at the laſt peace confirmed to us. The latter we per- 
nitted; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards found 
ttemſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, and not 
upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guarda co'tgs, which cruize in theſe 
ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate iuch veſſels and cargoes as are found 
in this trade. In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, till that fatal 
period, when, in compliance with the court of Spain, Engliſh cruizers 
were ſent, more effectually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the 
whole body of Britiſh ſubjects in America have complained, as it put a 
top to the you al channel which hitherto enabled them to remit ſa 
lagely to Great Britain. | 
Fort Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of 
the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency of 
this harbour, which was capable to contain 1000 fail of large ſhips, and of 
ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload at the greateſt eaſe, weighed 
ſmuch with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their capital on this 
ot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced none of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage of its harbour, 
ad the reſort of pirates, made it a place of great — Theſe 
prates were calleyl Bucccaneers, they fought with an inconſiderate bravery, 
ad then ſpent their fortune in this capital with as inconſiderate diſſipation. 
about the beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its ſize, could be 
compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an entire corruption of man- 
ders. In the month of June, in this year, an earthquake, which ſhook 
ae whole ifland to the foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, as to 
lewe, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining. In two 
munutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up nine tenths of the houſes, 
ad two thouſand people. The water guſhed out from the openings of the 
tarth, and tumbled the people on heaps; but ſome of them had the good 
tune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards 
reg by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in the harbour; and the 
Van frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops 
a linking houſes, and did not overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome 
fucreds of people, who ſaved their lives upon her. An officer, who was 
X Xx 4 in 
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| in the town at this time, ſays, the earth opened and ſhot very quick in 
ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral one. nk down to che middle,” and 
others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, and were ſqueezed to 
death. At Savannah above a thouſand acres were ſunk, with the houſes 
and people in them; the place appearing for ſome time like à lake, was 
_ afterwards dried up, but no houſes were feen. In ſome parts, mount#ins 
were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was removed to the diftance of 

. a mile. They again rebuilt the city, but it was a ſecond time, ten 
4 after, deſtroyed by a great fire, The extraordinary convenience of the 
| . harbour, tempted them to build it once more; and once more; in 1722, 
was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt tertible 6n record; Such 
repeated calamities ſeemed to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot; the 
inhabitants therefore reſolved to forſake it for ever, and tb reſide at the 
oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which is lately become the capital 
of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of 1000 houſes, many of them hand- 
ſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe iſlands, as well as the neighbouring 
continent, one ſtory high, with portieos, and every conveniency for a com- 
fortable habitation in that climate. Not far from Kingſton ſtands $t. Jago 
de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, though at preſentinferor to Kingſton, 
was once the capital of Jamaica, and is ſtill the ſeat of government, and 

the place where the courts of juſtice are held, 

The whole product of the iſland may be reduced to theſe heads, Firft, 
ſugars, of which they ported in 1753, 20,315 hogſheads, ſome vaſtly 


great, even to a tun weight, which cannot be worth leſs in England than W 
424,25 J. Moſt of this goes to London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and „ 
— part of it to North America, in return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, by 
corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which they have from thence, ral 

Second, rum, of which they export about 4000 puncheons. The rum 
of this iſland is generally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great gr 
Britain. Third, molaſſes, in which they make a great part of their re- ſo 
turns for New England, where there are vaſt diſtilleries, All theſe are the mz 
produce of the great ſtaple, the ſugar cane, Fourth, cotton, of which pl 
they ſend out 2000 bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivatd, is now mc 
inconſiderable, but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a confider- Wt 
able quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweet- ta 
meats, mahogany, and manchineel planks. But fome of the molt conh- pre 
derable articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh continent of New Spain a" 
4% and Terra Firma, for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, eve 
| and both in the former and latter they did drive a vaſt and profitable trade tio 
| in negroes, and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war - 
| with Spain, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main goes on, el 
which it will be impoſflible for Spain to ſtop, while it is ſo profitable to - 
| the Britiſh merchant, and while the Spaniſh officers, from the highelt to h 
3 the loweſt, ſhew-ſo great a reſpect to preſents properly made. Upon the ad 
| whole, many of the people of Jamaica, whilſt they appear to live in ſuch un 
. a ſtate of luxury, as in moſt other pines leads to beggarys acquire great gen 
| | fortunesgin a manner inſtantly. Their equipages, their clothes, their _ 
E furniturs,, their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and pro: - 
[| fuſion imaginable. This obliges all the treaſures they receive, to m 1 * 
1 but a very ſhort ſtay, being hardly more than ſufficient to anſwer the calls E 
| of their neceffity and luxury on Europe and North America. 2 
On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and g * 
gay in coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed with filver. At other times ey het 


- 


| 
* 
4 generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a 1 
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ap, and a hat upon it. Men fervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with 
battons at the neck and hands, long trowſers of the fame, and a check 
birt. The negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who have them 
irefſed in their own livery, have once à year Oſnaburghs, and a blanket 
for clothing, de a — for 55 — y — | 

bit of the ladies is a ight gown careleſsly wrapped about them; 
— dinner they put off their diſhabille, e wich a good grace 
in all the advantages of a rich and becoming dreſs. | 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
nixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagamtly dear; and London 
porter ſells for a ſhilfing per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 
mong thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill Devil, 
becauſe being ny drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, brings on 
fevers, which in a few hours ſends them to the grave, eſpecially thoſe 
who are juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here 
won their firſt arrival. "1 e 

Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely Spa- 
ni. There is no place where filver is ſo plentiful or has a quicker cir- 
culation. You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, and the com- 
non rate of boarding is three pounds per week; though in the markets 
beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh may be bought as cheap as in London; but 
mutton ſells at nine pence per pound. 

Learning is here at a very low ebb: there are indeed fome gentlemen 
well verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great-Britain, 
where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; but the 
bulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being gene- 
nlly enga Tin trade or riotous diſſipation. | 

The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes is truly moving; and though 
preat care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they receive 
o ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of increafing by the courſe of nature, 
many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt Indies, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe who pine and die by the hardſhips they receive. They are 
ndeed ſtubborn and untractable for the moſt part, and they muff be ruled 
with a rod of iron, but they ought not to be cruſhed with it, or to be 
thought a ſort of beaſts without ſouls, as ſome of their overſeers do at 
preſent, though ſome of thele tyrants are themſelves the dregs of this na- 
tion, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of the negroes, how- 
erer, who fall into the hands of 1 of humanity, find their ſitua- 
tions eaſy and comfortable ; and it has been obſerved, that in North 
America, where in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed, there is a 
leß waſte of negroes, they live longer, and propagate better. And it ſeems 
clear, from the whole courſe of — that thoſe nations which have 
tehaved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves, were always beſt ſerved, 
ad run the leaſt hazard from their rebellions. The flaves, on the firſt 
val from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed naked to ſale ; they are then 
feterally very ſimple and innocent creatures, but they ſoon become roguiſh 
tough; and when they come to be whipped, excuſe their faults by the 
trample of the whites. They believe every negroe returns to his native 
untry after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, that it cheers the poor 
cratures, and renders the burden of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe to 
many of them be quite intolerable. They look on death as a blefling, and 
115 ſurpriſing to ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome of them 
dect it; they are quite tranſported to think their ſlavery is near at an end, 
wat they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, and ſee their old friends and 

- acquaintance, 
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him, and wiſh him a good journey, and ſend 


thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood fo hard and flubborn, 


they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport ; and they found that 


of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But fince 
fent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 100,000 ſlaves. Their commerce 


- founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native 0b 
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acquaintance; When a negro is about to * his fellow ſlaves kiß 
t eir hearty good Wiſhes ta 
their relations in Guinea. They make no lamentations ; but with a great 
deal of joy inter his body, believing he is gone home and happy. 
ARB DOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Aiibber, 
is ſituated in 59 deg. W. lon. and 13 deg. N. lat. It is 21 miles in 
length, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the year 
1625, firſt landed here, 7 found it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute place 
they had hitherto viſited. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever having 
been peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of paſture or 
of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root fit for ſupporting the life of man, 
Yet as the climate was ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gen- 
tlemen of ſmall fortune in England, reſolved to become adventurers 


that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as: 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremitting — — 


cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and that tobacco, which was 
beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurer 
to tranſport themſelves into this iſland. And what is extremely remark- 
able, fo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its 
firſt ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than 50,000 whites, and 
a much greater number of negro and Indian flaves; the latter they ac- 
quired by means not at all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe 
unhappy men, without any ones in the neighbouring iſlands, and 
carried them into ſlavery. practice, which has rendered the Caribbee, 
Indians irreconcilable to us ever ſince. They had begun a. little before 
this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy, 
The number of flaves, therefore, was ſtill augmented : and in 1676, it is 
ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 
o, ooo, make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population un- 
own in Holland, in China, or any other part of the world molt 
renowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of 
ſhips, one with another, of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports 
in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron- water, was above 350,000, 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200, ooo I. Such was the increale 


that time, this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be attri- 
buted partly to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, and partly to 
our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles, Their numbers at pre- 


conſiſts of the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs 
extent. Their capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whole 
employment is ſaid to be worth 50001. per annum. They have a college 


this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hum: 
canes, fires, and the plague. ; 

Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.] This iſland, commonly called by the fat 
lors, St. Kit's, is ſituated in 62 deg. W. lon. and.17 N. lat. about 
14 leagues from Antigua, and is 20 miles long, and 7 broad. It has » 
name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it for 1 0 ala 
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tpiniards. This nation, however, abandoned it as unworthy of their atten, - 
won; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh conjunctly; 
at entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht, Beſides cotton, ginger, 
ud the tropical fruits, it generally produces near as much ſugar as Far. 
does, and ſometimes quite as much, It is computed that this iſland 
antains 6000 whites and 36,000 negroes. e . 

NTIGUA.] Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg. N. lat. is of 
(circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This ifland, which was 
kmerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſtart of the reſt of the Engliſh 
arbours, being the beſt and ſafeſt as a dock-yard, and an eſtabliſhment 
ir the royal navy; but St. John's is the port of greateſt trade: and this 

tal, which, before the fire in 1769 was large and wealthy, is the 
nnd ſeat of the governor of the Leeward Iſlands. Antigua is ſup- - 
poſed to contain about 7000 whites, and 30, ooo ſlaves, 


NEVIS anv MONTSERRAT.] Two ſmall iſlands, 1ying between 
. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in 
ircumference, and are ſaid each to contain oo whites, and 10,000 ſlaves. 
The ſoil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, but — 
wwithſtanding, fertile in a high degree; and their principal exports 
ze derived from the ſugar cane. | 

BARBUDA.] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of Antigua, 
$20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, It is fertile, and has an indif< 
ſrent road for ſhipping, but no direct trade with England. The inha- 
litants are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raiſing freſh proviſions 
for the uſe of the e iſles. It belongs to the Codrington fa- 
nily, and the inhabitants amount to about 1500. 


ANGUILLA.] Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt of 
. Chriſtopher's is about 30 miles long and 10 broad. + This iſland is 
perfectly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica. 
The inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry, 
ud feeding of cattle. . EY oc! 


DOMINICA.] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies 
tout half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in 
moth, and 13 in breadth, it got its name from being diſcovered by Co- 


ol, umbus on a Sunday. The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted 
ale the rearing of coffee than ſugar, but the ſides of the hills hear the fineſt 
nCe mes in the Weſt-Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of 
rl tne water. The French have always oppoſed our ſettling here becauſe it 
to nuſt cut off their communication, in time of war, between Martinico and 
re- budalupe, By the laſt treaty of peace, however, it was ceded in expreſs 
rce rms tothe Engliſh ; but we have derived little advantage from this con- 
leſs delt, the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the na- 
ole wes of the other Caribbees, who being expelled their own ſettlements, 


e taken refuge here: However, on account of its ſituation between 
ol be principal French iſlands, and Prince's Rupert's Bay, being one of the 
n- tot capacious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form 
*"mnica into a governmentof-itſclf, and to declare it a free port. 

dr. VINCENT .] Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and in61 deg. W. lon. 
(1 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, zo miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 
& miles in length, and 18 in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, being 
be mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the raiſing of 
. Iudigo thrives here remarkably well, but this article is leſs — 
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ttivated than formerly throughout the Weſt Indies. It is at uren a; 
5 — Ws — and many fugitives from Harbadem ; 
the other in „ Who are nod nume and | | 4 
they are ſaid to live well. Sr Ing 9 
GRANADA anv ryt GRANADINES.]” Granada is ftüasd 


12 north lat, and 62 deg. weft lon. about 30 lea N 
.of — gl and almoſt the ſame diſtance north of He An frot 
the"Spaniſh Main. This ifland is ſaid to be zo miles in lengrh, and 0 tro 
in breadth. Experience has proved that the ſoil of thisiflandis extreme © 
proper for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo; and the 
Whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as fourtha, 10 
colony a any in the Weſt Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the pA 
din in the middle of the iſland ſupplies it plentifully with fine rivers, wh; 
adorn and fertilize it. Several bays and harbours lie round the As Ic 
ſome of which may be fortified with great advantage, which render. WM ** 
very convenient for ſhipping ; and has the 3 not beirg ul ſha 
ject to hurricanes. St, George's bay has a ſandy om, and is engem coal 
capacious, but open. In its harbour or careening place, 100 lay nal 
veſſels may be moored with perfect ſafety, This 14 was lone 0 at pi 
theatre of bloody wars between the native my . the French, duri por 
which theſe handful of Caribbees defended themſelves with the mol rel brit; 
Inte bravery. In the laſt war, when Granada was attacked by the E 
the French inhabitants, who were not very numerous, were fo amazed bc 
| the reduction of Guadalupe and Martinico, that they loſt all irit, * the 
ſurrendered without making the leaſt oppoſition ; and the full pro bar 
of this —_ Re wy 8 ſmall iſlands on the north, uy - 
Granadines, which yield the ſame produce, were confirmed 
of Great Britain by the treaty of peace. 1 P wan * 
TOBAGO.} The moſt ſoutherly of all the Britiſh iſlands or fi «« tt 
ments in America (except Faikland's Iflands in the South Seas) is fitu tod 
in 11 deg. north lat. 120 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the far if w! 
_ diftance from the Spaniſh Main. This iſland is about 32 miles in lengt New 
and nine in breadth. The climate is not ſo hot as might be profit 
near the equator ; and it is faid that it lies out of the courſe of thoſe h thay 
ricanes that have ſometimes proved fo fatal to the other Weſt-India iſland not tc 
It has a fruitful ſoil, capable of producing ſugar, and. indeed every thi amen, 
elſe that is raiſed in the Welt Indies, with the addition (if we may eli tor 
the Dutch) of the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum capal, all valuable co Th 
modities, and which will undoubtedly render this iſland of vaſt importar teded 
and immenſe benefit to Great Britain. It is well watered with numerd left al 
ſprings ; and its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodie by the 
| for all kind of ſhipping. The value and importance of this iſland apy Wre 
from the expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thither by Europe three | 
powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have beenchic of St 
| poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt both Ei were 2 
land and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. By the treaty theſe 5 
Aix-la Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; but by the treat) The cl 
peace in 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain, and theſe three but th, 
mentioned iſlands are now — into one government. | Ca] 
NEWFOUNDLAND.] Excluſive of the Weſt-India fugar ff nz 
lying between the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſeven 1 800 
others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from © ay 
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gher, in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall peak acctudiag2e/ 
ur method, beginning with the north. | 11 . 
Newfoundland is ſituated to the eaſt of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
wwcen-46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between 53 and 539 deg. weſt dung. 
eparated ſrom Labra or Mew Britain by the Straits: of Belleiſle, and 
from Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, amd 20 
road, T'he coaſts are entremely ſuhject to tags, attended with almoſt 
wotinual ſtorms of ſnow and leet, the ky being uſually overcaſt. From 
de foil of this illand we are-far from reaping any ſudden or great advan- 
woe, for the cold is long continued and ſevere ; and the ſummer heat, 
hough violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing valuable; for 
the ſoll, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the aſland with which we are acquainted, 
b tocky and barren. 5-4 b it-1s watered by ſeveral good rivers, and 
hath many large and good harbours, This iſland, whenever the continent 
ha!l'come to fail of timber convenient to navigation (which on the ſea- 
coalt perhaps is no very remote proſper) will afford, a large ſupply for 
naſts, yards, and all forts of lumber for the Weft India trade. But what 
x preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod, carried on 
gpon thoſe ſhoa!s, which are called the Banks of Newfoundland, Great | 
Itain and Notth America, at the loweſt computation, annually em | | 
$000'fail of ſmall craft in this'fiſhery.; on board of which, and on ore 1 
b cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10, ooo hands; ſo that this 1 
flhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the merchant, bur a i! 
kurce of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, and a moſt ex- | 
tellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed to encreaſe 
the national ſtock 300, o00 l. a year in gold and ſilver, remitted do us for 
the cod we fell in the north, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and'the Levant. 
The plenty of cod both on the great bank, and the leffer ones, which lie | 
en the eaſt and ſouth eaſt of this land, is inconceivable; and not on i= 
tod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught there in abundance; : 
of which are nearly in an equal ptenty along the ſhores of Newfoundland, 
New Scotland, New England, and the Ifle of Cape Breton; and very 
profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts, from which we 
tay obſerve, that where our colonies are thinly peopled, or ſo barren as 
tot to produce any thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make us am 
amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no way in- 
fetior to that arifing. from the molt fertile ſoil. pho. 1 T0 

This iſland, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
teded to England by the treaty of” Utrecht in 1713; bat the French were | 
left at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſhores of the iſland ; and h 
dy the treaty of 1763, they were permitted to fiſh in the Gulph of St. | 
Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach within 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. The ſmall iſlands 
ef ot. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland, 
were alſo ceded to the French, who ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on 
tieſe iſlands, nor to keep more than 50 ſoldiers to enforce the police. 
The chief towns in Newfoundland are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; 

t there do not above 1000 families remain here in the winter. 
CAPE BRETON.] This iſland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
ova Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The ſoil is barren, but it 
las good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four | | 
agues in circumference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms water, 4 | 
ince the conqueſt of this iſland by Great Britain in the late war, France 

not one ſea · port for the relief and ſhelter of her trading ſhips, either 


0 
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to or from the Weſt Indies, open to them any where in America + 

«northward of the river Mi 15e; and r their 8 
the fiſhery muſt for the — te expoſed to the Engliſh privateers from 
the — 2 7 in the time of war; 2 which may have 
ſome weight wit t nation, in rendering them leſs forward to commence 
hoſalities with Great Britain. 1 f 

ST. JOHN's.] Situated in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, is about 66 
miles in length, and 3o or 40 broad, has many fine rivers, and tion 
Wing near Cape Breton and New Scotland, has greatly the advantage of 

th in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the reduction of Cape 
Breton, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 
metly to the Britiſh arms; and to the diſgrace of the French governor, 
ere were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps; which were brought 

there to market by the ſavages of New Scotland; this being the p 
where they were encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman 
trade. This iſland was ſo well improved by the French, that it was filed 
the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with great plenty of corn, as 
well as beef and pork. rt k 5 

BERMUDAS oz SUMMER ISLANDS. ] Theſe received theit6rf 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spaniard, and 
were called the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Sommers, who was 
ſhipwrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They are 
fituated at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and 
in 65 deg. weſt lon. Their diſtance from the Land's End is computed 
near 1500 leagues, from the Madeiras about 1200, and from Carolina 

300. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing in all above 20,000 

acres; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, who 

reſided ſome time there, expreſſes it, walled in with rocks. The air of 
theſe iſlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been 
always eſteemed extremely healthful ; and the beauty and richneſs of the 
vegetable productions is perfectly delightful. Though the ſoil of theſe 
iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vines, the chief and 
only buſineſs of the . who conſiſt of about 10, ooo, is the 
building and navigating of light ſloops and brigantines, which they em- 

loy chiefly in the trade between North America and the Weſt Indies, 

These veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedar with 

which they are built is for its hard end durable quality. 

I be town of St. George, which is the capital, is feated at the bottom 
of a haven in the iſland of the ſame 1ame, and is defended by ſeven or 

eight forts and 70 pieces of cannon, It contains above 1000 houles, 4 

handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. 


LUCAY's ox BAHAMA ISLANDS.] The Bahamas are ſituated 
to the ſouth of Carolina, between 22 and 27 deg. north lat. and 73 and 
$1 deg. welt lon. - They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down to 
the iſle of Cuba; and are-ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them on 
mere rocks; but twelve of them are large, fertile, and in nothing dit- 
ferent from the ſoil of Carolina: all are, however, abſolutely uninha- 
bited, except Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas, though. 
ſome others are larger and more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plan- 
tations. Between them and the continent of Florida is the Gulph of 
Bahama, or Florida, through which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſ- 
| ſage to Europe. Theſe iſlands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's diſco- 


reries: but they were not known to the Engliſh till 1667, when Seyle 
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teyle, being driven them in his paſſage. to Carolina, gave his 
ume to one of them; and being a ſecond time driven upon it, gave it 
the name of Providence. The Engliſh, obſerving the adyantageous ſitua- 


tion of theſe- iſlands for being a check upon the French and Spaniards, | 


tempted to ſettle them in the reign of Charles IT. Some unlucky agci- 


tents prevented this ſettlement from being of any advantage, and the Iſle 
of Providence became an harbour for the Buccaneers or pirates, who fora 
long time infeſted the American navigation. This obliged the government, 
in1718, to ſend out captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet to diſlodge the 
ſirates, and for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort 
was erected, and an independent company was ſtationed in the iſland. 
Frer ſince this laſt ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving; though 
they advance but ſlowly. In time of war, people gain conſiderably by 
the prizes condemned there ; and at all times by the wrecks, which are 
frequent in this labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. | 


FALKLAND ISDANDS.] Leaving the Bahama and Weſt India 
iſlands, we ſhall now proceed along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America, as 
faras the 52d deg. of ſouth lat. where the reader, by looking into the 
Map will perceive the Falkland Iſlands ſituated near the ſtreights of Ma- 

an, at the utmoſt extremity of South America. It has been generally 

leved, that the richeſt gold mines in Chili are carefully concealed by 
the Indians, as well knowing that the diſcovery of them would only excite 
in the Spaniards a great thirſt for conqueſt and tyranny, and would 
reader their own independence more precarious. King Charles II. of 
England conſidered the diſcovery of this coaſt of ſuch conſequence, that 
vr John rags = was purpoſely fitted out to ſurvey the Streights of 
Magellan, the neighbouring coaſt of Patagonia, and the Spaniſh ports in 
that frontier ; with directions, if poſſible, to procure ſome intercourfe 
with the Chilian Indians, who are generally at war, or at leaſt on ill 
terms with the Spaniards ; and to eſtablith a commerce and a laſting cor- 
reſpondence with them. Though Sir John, through accidental cauſes, 
faled in this attempt, which, in appearance, promiſed ſo many advantages 
to this nation, his tranſactions upon that coaſt, beſides the many valuable 
improvements he furniſhed to g ography and navigation, are rather an 
excouragement for further trials of this kind, than any objection againſt. 
em. It appears by the precautions and fears of the Spaniards, that 
tiey were fully convinced of the practicability of the ſcheme he was ſent 
oexecute, and extremely alarmed with the apprehenſion of its conſe- 
quences, It is ſaid that his majeſty king Charles was ſo far prepoſſeſſed 
vith the belief of the emoluments which might redound to the public 
dom this expedition, and was ſo eager to be informed of the event of it, 
wat, having intelligence of Sir John Narborough's paſſing the Downs, on 
lis return, he had not patience to attend his arrival at court, but went 
unſelf in his barge to Graveſend to meet him. | 

* As therefore it appears (ſays the author of Anſon's Voyage) that all 
our future expeditions to the South-Seas muſt run a conſiderable riſk, of 
Fong abortive, whilſt in our paſſage thither we are under the neceſſity 
u touching at the Portugueze ſettlement of Brazil (where we may cer- 
anly depend on having our ſtrength, condition, and deſigns betrayed to 
tie Spaniards), the diſcovery of ſome place more to the ſouthward, Where 
laps might reſreſh, and ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary ſea ſtock for 

ir voyage round Cape Horn, would be an expedient that would reheve 


609 theſe embarraſſments, and would ſurely be a matter werthy the 
| attenden 
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attention of the public. Nor does this ſoem . difficult to be effeted ; Go 
we have already the impertett knowledge of two places, which might, 
perhaps, on 8 extremely convenient for. this purpoſe; 

one of them is Pepy's Iſland, in the latitude of 47 ſouth; and laid down by 
Dr. Halley about 80 leagues to the eaſtward. of Blanco, on the coal 
ef Patagonia; the other is Haliland }/ie:. in the lati of 51 anda 
half, lying nearly ſouth of Pepy's Iſland. | | | 
Falkland iflands were firft di by Sir Richard Hawkins in 1594, 
the principal of which he named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen 
Elizabeth. The preſent Engliſh name Falkland, was probably given them 
by captain Strong, in 1639, and being adopted by Halley, it has from 
that time been received into our maps, 9 5 Phe 
In the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then rf lord of the adai. 
ralty, revived the ſcheme of à ſettlement in the South Seas, and commodore 
Byron was ſent to take poſſeſion of Falkland Iſlands in the name of his 

- Britannic majeſty, and in his journal repreſents them 25 a valuable acqui- 

ation. On che other hand, they are n t. M Pride, who 

an 1766 ſucceeded that n as the ou of nature. We 

Hund, ſays he, a mais of iſlands and broken lands, of which the foilwas 

. nothing but à bog, with no better prol than that of barren'mountains, 

beaten by ſtorms almoſt perpetual. Yet this is ſummer, and if the winds 
of winter hold their natural proportion, thoſe who lie but two cables 

3 the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without having any communication 

with it.“ The plants and vegetables 75 were planted by Mr, Byron's 
people, and the fir-tree, @ native of ru and cold climates, had 
withered away; but goats, ſheep, and bogs, that were carried thither, 
were found to thrive and increaſe as in other places. Geeſe, of à fiſh 
taſte, ſnips, foxes, ſea-lions, penguins, plenty of good water, and in the 


—_— months, wild cellery, and ſorrel, are the natural luxuries of thele 1 
nds. , | | 
But though the ſoil be barren, and the ſeas tempeſtuous, we have hap- 
pily ſucceeded in the grand object of a ſettlement here, by the diſcoren N | 
of a noble harbour, ſecured from the fury of the winds by ſurrounding : 
Mountains, and which in time of war will make us maſters of thoſe ſexs. bo 
By our having the poſſeſſion of one good harbour here, and keeping 1 
the royal navy on a reſpectable footing, we ſhall have nothing to feat " 
from the united force of France, Spain, and Portugal; Whoever tum by 
his eye to the map of America, and obſerves the number of our ſettle ; 1 
ments, and their fituation in reſpect to the poſſeſſions of theſe powers, wil Ft 
conceive the impoſſibility of their trade eſcaping the vigilance of of 7 
cruiſers, pouring out from every corner of this new world. Add to thi Wh 
that having hitherto attempted their colonies with ſucceſs, what may u h 


not-e in a future war, from ſuch additional ſtrength, ſo many cone 
nient harbours, to refit or to ſupply our fleets and armies. 
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PROCLAMATION - 
For regulating the Ceſſont made to us in America by the laſt 

Ho gt Treaty of Peace. COT 

GEORGE'R ' Kh | 

HEREAS we having taken into our royal conſideration the exten- 


& five and valuable acquiſitionsin America, ſecured to our crown b 
" the late definitive treaty of Te concluded at Paris the 1oth day of 
- February laſt ; and being deſirous that all our loving ſubjects, as well of 


our kingdoms as of our colonies in America, may avail themſelves with 
all convenient ſpeed, of the great benefits and advantages, which muſt 
xcrue therefrom to their commerce, manufactures and navigation; we 
have thought fit, with the advice of our ee to ine this our 
wjal proclamation, hereby to publiſh and declare to all our loving ſuh- 
jets, that we have, with the advice of our ſaid privy council, granted 
cur letters patent, under our great ſeal of Great Britain, to erect within 
the countries and iſlands, ceded and confirmed to us by the ſaid treaty, 
fur diſtin and ſeparate governments, ſtiled and called by the names of 
Quebec, Eaſt Florida, Welt Florida, and Grenada, and limited and 
bounded as follows, viz, 

Firſt, The government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coaſt by 
the river St John, and from thence by a line drawn from the head of that 
mer through the lake St. John to the ſouth end of the lake Nipiſſim; 
om whence the ſaid line, croſſing the river St. Lawrence and the lake 
Champlain in 45 degrees north latitude, paſſes along the high lands which 
lnde the Rivers that empty themſelves into the ſaid river St. Lawrence, 
kom thoſe which fall into the ſea ; and alſo along the north coaſt of the 
by de Chaleurs, and the coaſt of the gulph of St. Lawrence to Cape Ro- 
ines, and from thence croſſing the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, by 
1 1 end of the iſland Anticoſti, terminates at the aforeſaid river of 
„ John. 

decondly, The government of Eaſt Florida, bounded to the weſtward 
the gulph of Mexico and Apalachicola river; to the northward, by a 
ne drawn from that part of the ſaid river, where the Catahouchee and 
lit rivers meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river; and by the fource 
the ſaid river to the Atlantic ocean; and to the eaſtward and ſouthward, 
if the Atlantic ocean, and the gulph of Florida, including all iſlands 
kin fix leagues of the ſea coaſt, _ 

Thirdly, The government of Weſt Florida, bounded to the ſouthward, 
If the coaſt of Mexico, including all iſlands within fix leagues of the 

from the river Apalachicola to lake Pontchartrain ; to the weſtward, 
I the ſame lake, the lake Maurepas, and the river Miſſiſippi; to the 
wiward, by a line drawn due eaſt from that part of the river Miſſiſippi 
Rich lies in 31 degrees north latitude, to the river Apalachicola or Ca- 
— and to the eaſtward by the ſaid river. | 
| burthly, The government of Grenada, comprehending the iſland of 
name, together with the Grenadines and the iſlands of Dominica“, 
cent, and Tobago. 3 
* to the end that the open and free fiſhery of our ſubjects may be 
P. to, and carried on upon the coaſt of Labrador, and the adjacent 
= we have thought fit, with the advice of our ſaid privy-council, 

MM all that coaſt, from the river St. John's to Hudſon's ſtreights, 
Wther with the iſlands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, and all other ſmaller 


This iſland has ſince been formed into a government of itſelf. Sce Dominica. 
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iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt, under the care and inſpection of « 


governor of Newfoundland. 

We have alſo, with the advice of our privy-council, thought fit to annex 
the iſlands of St. John, and Cape Breton, or Iſle Royale, with the leſſe 
iſlands adjacent thereto to our government of Nova Scotia. 

We have alſo, with the advice of our privy-council aforeſaid, 
to our province of Georgia, all the lands lying between the rivers Ala: 
tamaha and St. Mary's. 

And whereas it wall 1 contribute to the ſpeedy ſettling our ſaid 
new governments, that our loving ſubje&s ſhould be informed of our 
paternal care for the ſecurity of the liberties and properties of thoſe, who 
are and ſhall become inhabitants thereof : we have Jon ht fit to publi 
and declare, by this our proclamation, that we have, in the letters patent 
under our great feal of Great Britain, by which the ſaid governments are 
conſtituted, given expreſs power and direction to our governors of ou 
ſaid colonies e that ſo ſoon as the ſtate and circumſtances of 
the ſaid colonies will admit thereof, they ſhall, with the advice and con 
ſent of the members of our council, ſummon and call general aſſembli 
within the ſaid governments reſpectively, in ſuch manner and form as i 
uſed and directed in thoſe colonies and provinces in America, which an 
under our immediate government; and we have alſo given power to thi 
ſaid governors, with the confent of our ſaid councils, and the repreſent; 
tives of the people, ſo to be ſummoned as aforeſaid, to make, conſtitute 
and ordain laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances for the public peace, welfare 
and good government of our ſaid colonies, and of the people and inhabi 
tants thereof, as near as may be agreeable to the laws of England, and 
under ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as are uſed in other colonies : and 
in the mean time, and until ſuch aſſemblies can be called as aforeſaid, a 
perſons inhabiting in or reſorting to our ſaid colonies, may confide in o 
royal protection for the enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of our realn 
of England ; for which purpoſe we have given power under our great ſe 
to the governors of our ſaid colonies reſpectively, to ere and conſtitute 
with the advice of our ſaid councils reſpectively, courts of judicatyre and 
public juſtice within our ſaid colonies, for the hearing and determinin 
all cauſes, as well criminal as civil, according to law and equity, and 
as near as may be agreeable to the laws of England, with liberty to 
perſons, who may think themſelves aggrieved by the ſentences of ſucl 
courts, in all civil caſes, to appeal, under the uſual limitations andr 
ſtrictions, to us, in our privy council. 

We have alſo thought fit, with the advice of our privy-council as afore 
ſaid, to give unto the governors and councils of our ſaid three new colon! 
upon the continent, tull power and authority to ſettle and agree with t 
inhabitants of our ſaid new colonies, or with any other perſous who fhal 
reſort thereto, for ſuch lands, tenements, and hereditaments, as are no- 
or herafter ſhall be in our power to diſpoſe of, and them to grant 02! 
ſuch perſon or perſons, upon ſuch terms, and under ſuch moderate quit 
rents, ſervices, and acknowledgments, as have been appointed and ſertled 
in our other colonies, and under ſuch other conditions, as ſhall appear 4 
us to be ueceſſary and expedient for the advantage of the grantees, a 
the improvement and ſettlement of our ſaid colonies. : | 

And whereas we are deſirous, upon all occaſions, to teſtify our * 
ſenſe and approbation of the conduct and bravery of the officers an! 
ſoldiers of our armies, and to reward the ſame, we do hereby comma 
and impower our governors of our faid three new coloniey ane © = 
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governors of our ſeveral provinces on the continent of North America, 
— without fee or reward, to ſuch reduced officers as have ſerved in - 
North America during the late war; and to ſuch private ſoldiers as have 
teen or ſhall be diſbanded in America, and are actually reſiding there, and 
hall perſonally apply for the ſame, the following quantities of lands, ſub- 
z, at the expiration of ten years, to the ſame quit-rents as other lands 
xe ſubje& to un the province within which they are granted, as alſo ſub. 
ed to the ſame conditions and cultivation and improvement, viz, 

To every perſon having the rank of a field officer, 5009 acres. 

To every captain 3000 Acres. 

To every ſubaltern or ſtaff officer, 2000 acres, /, 

To every non-commiſſion officer, 200 acres. 

To every private man, $0 acres. | 8 
we do likewiſe authoriſe and require the governors and commanders in 
ief of all our ſaid colonies upon the continent of North America, to 

t the like quantities. of land, and upon the ſame conditions, to ſuch 
reduced officers of the royal navy of the like rank, as ſerved on board our 
lips of war in North America, at the times of the reduction of Louiſ- 
burgh and Quebec, in the late war, and who ſhall perſonally apply to our 
eſpective governors for ſuch grants. ; : 

And whereas it is juſt and reaſonable, and eſſential to our intereſt, and 
de ſecurity of our colonies, that the ſeveral nations or tribes of Indians, 
with whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, ſhould 
wt be moleſted or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch parts of our dominions 
ud territories as not having been ceded to or purchaſed by us, are reſerved 
to them or any of them as their hunting grounds; we do therefore, with 
the advice of our privy-council, declare it to be our royal will and plea - 
ſure, that no governor or commander in chief in any of our colonies of 
(uebec, Eaſt Florida, or Weſt Florida, do preſume, upon any pretence 
whatever, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or paſs any patents for lands 
beyond the bounds of their reſpe&ive governments, as deſcribed in their 
wmmiſſions ; as alſo that no governor or commander in chief in any of 
aur other colonies or plantations in America, do preſume for the preſent, 
ad until our further pleaſure be known, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or 
paſs patents for any lands beyond the heads or ſources of any of the rivers 
wich fall into the Atlantic Ocean from the weſt and north weſt ; or upon 
uy lands whatever, which not having been ceded to, or purchaſed by us, 
8 aforeſaid, are reſerved to the ſaid Indians, or any of them. 

And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleaſure, for the 
preſent as aforeſaid, to reſerve under our ſovereignty, protection, and 
Gminion, for the uſe of the ſaid Indians, all the lands and territories not 
ucluded within the limits of our ſaid three new governments, or within 
be limits of the territory granted to the Hudſon's Bay 1 as alſo 
il the lands and territories lying to the weſtward of the ſources of the 
wers which fall into the ſea from the weſt and north- weſt as aforeſaid ; 
ad we do hereby ſtrictly forbid, on pain of our diſpleaſure, all our loving 
ſubjects from making any purchaſes or ſettlements whatever, or taking 
Polteſlion of any of the lands above reſerved, without our ſpecial leave and 
lcence for that purpoſe firſt obtained, * 

and we do farther ſtrictly enjoin and require all perſons whatever, who 

we either wilfully or inadvertently ſeated themſelves upon any lands 
thin the countries above deſcribed, or upon any other lands, -which not 
ing been ceded to or purchaſed by us, are ill reſerved to the ſaid 
bians as aforeſaid, forthwith to remove themſelves from ſuch ſettlements, 
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And whereas great frauds and abuſes have been committed in the pur. 
chaſing lands of the Indians, to the great prejudice of our intereſti, and 
to the great diſſatisfaction of the ſaid Indians ; in order thegefore to pw. 
vent ſuch irregularities for the future, and to the end that the Tadians may 
be convinced of our juſtice and determined reſolution to remove All rea. 
ſonable cauſe of diſcontent, we do, with the advice of our privy-counci] 
ſtrictly enjoin and require, that no private perſon do preſume to make any 
- purchaſe from the ſaid Indians of any lands reſe to the ſaid Indians 

within thaſe parts of our colonies, where we have thought toallow 
ſettlement ; but that if at any time any of the ſaid Indians ſhould be in. 
clined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, the fame only ſhould be putchaſrd oily 
for us, in our name, at ſome public meeting or aſſembly of the faid 
Indians, to be held for that purpoſe by the governor or commander in 
chief of our-colony reſpectively, within which they ſhall lie; and in caſe 
they ſhould lie within do limits of any proprietary government, they ſhall 
be purchaſed only for the uſe and in the name of ſuch proprietors, con- 
formable to ſuch directions and inſtructions as we or they ſhall think 
per to give for that purpoſe. And we do, by the advice of our privy- 
council, declare and enjoin, that the trade with the ſaid Indians Nall bo 
free and open to all our ſubjects whatever; provided that every perſon, 
who may incline to trade with the ſaid Indians, do take out a licence for 
carrying on ſuch a trade, from the governor or the commander in chief of 
any of our colonies reſpectively, where ſuch perſon fhall reſide; and alſo 
give ſecurity to obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall at any time think fit, 

y ourſelves'or by our commiſſaries, to be appointed for this purpoſe, to 
direct and appoint for the benefit of the ſaid trade: And we do hereby 
authoriſe, enjoin, and require the —— and commanders in chief of 
all our colonies, reſpectively, as well as thoſe under our immediate govern- 
ment, as thoſe — the government and direction of proprietaries, to 
grant ſuch licences without fee or reward; taking eſpecial care to inſert 
therein a condition that ſuch licence ſhall be void, and the ſerurity for- 
feited, in caſe the perſon, to whom the ſame is granted, ſhall refuſe or 
2 2 obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall think proper to preſcribe as 
arorceiald, | . 

And we do further expreſly enjoin and require all officers whatever, 
as well military as thoſe employed in the management and direction of 
Indian affairs within the territories reſerved, as aforeſaid, for the uſe of 

the ſaid Indians, to ſeize and apprehend all perſons whatever, who, ſtand- 
ing charged with treaſons, miſpriſions „ murders, or other 
felonies and miſdemeanours, ſhall fly from juſtice and take refuge in the 
faid territory, and to ſend them.under a proper guard to the colony where 
the crime was committed of which they ſtand accuſed, in order to 
their trial for the ſame. | 


Given at our court in St. James's, the 7th day of QQober, 1763. 
in the third year of our reign. | 


G OD fave the KING. 


SPANISH DOMINIONS , NORTH AMERICA, 
NEW MEXICO, 1ncLUDING CALIFORNIA, 
$1TVATION AND EXTENT. | by 


Miles. 1 Degrees. MY | 4 
Length 2000 | 94 and 126 Weſt longitude, 
Breadth 1555 MAS 7 | 23 and 43 North latitude, 
Bounpantes,) ISIS by unknown lands on the north ; by 


Louiſiana, on the eaſt ; by Old Mexico, and the 
Pacific ocean, on the fouth ; and by the ſame ocean, on the weſt. , 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. | 
_ New Mexico FT Santa Fe, W. lon. 104 
North-eaft divifion Proper. — 11 N. lat. 36. oy 
South-eaſt diviſion Apacheira — St, Antonio. 
South diviſion Sonora  — — Tuape. 


Weſt diviſion * 5 J St. Juan. 
Soll AND CLIMATE. ] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within 
the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 
and a ſoil productive of every thing, either for profit or delight. In 
California however they experience great heats in the ſummer, particularly 
towards the ſea-coaſt; but in the inland country, the climate is more 

temperate, and in winter even cold. h | 
FACE AND PRODUCE The natural hiſtory of theſe countries is as 
OF THE COUNTRY. \ yet in its infancy, The Spaniards themſelves 
know little of the matter, and the little they know, they are unwilling to 
communicate, Their authority being on a precarious footing with the 
Indians, who here at leaſt ſtill preſerve their independence; they are jea- 
lous of diſcovering the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might 
be an inducement to the other nations of Europe, to form ſettlements 
there, It is certain, however, that in general the provinces of New 
Mexico and California, are extremely beautiful and pleaſant ; the face of 
the country is agreeably varied with plains, interested by rivers, and 
adorned with gentle eminences covered with various kinds of trees, ſome 
producing excellent fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold mines 
in thoſe countries, nothing poſitive can be aſſerted, They have undoubt- 
edly enough of natural productions, to render them advantageous colonies 
any but the Spaniards, In California there falls in the morning a great 
quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the roſe leaves, candies, and becomes 
d like manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its 
Witteneſs, There is allo another very ſingular natural er In 
the heart of the country there are plains of ſalt, quite firm and clear as 
wyſtal, which, conſidering the vaſt quantities of fith found on its coaſts, 

night render it an invaluable acquiſition to an induſtrious nation, 

NHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, 0 The Spaniſh ſettle- 
„ RELIGION, AND COMMERCE. ments here are compa- 
aively weak; though they are increaſing every day in proportion as new 
nes are diſcovered, The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the 
paniſh miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to 
* Vilized life, to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export pretty 
ly to Old Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cortez, the great 
queror of Mexico; our famous navigator $ir Francis Drake took poſ- 
SS ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed by the principal king, 
or chief in the Whole country. This title 2 3 1 
Great Britain have not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though Californi; 
is admirably ſituated for trade, and on its coaſt has a pearl fiſhery of prez 
value. The inhabitants and government here do not materially differ from 
thoſe of Old Mexico. | Rs as ea 
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OLD MEXICO, oa NEW SPAIN. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. - 


_ 


Miles, Degrees 
Length 2000 1. ; 83 and 110 Welt long. 
Breadth 600 c 8 and 3o North lat. 
Ed OUNDED by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 

BounDariss.] north ; by the Gulph of Mexico, on the north- 
eaſt; by Terra Firma, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pacific ocean, on 
the ſouth-weſt containing three-audiences, viz, . 

Audiences. | Chief Towns, 
1. Galicia or Guadalajarra Guadalajarra. 3 
W. lon. 102-35. 
Maxtco, 1 N. lat. 20. w 
Acapulco. 
Vera Cruz. 
3. Guatimala — — Guatimala*. | 

Bars.] On the north-ſea are the gulphs or bays of Mexico, Cam- 
peachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific ocean or South-Sea, 
are the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco, and Salinas. 

Carks.] Theſe are cape Sardo, cape St. Martin, cape Cornducedo, WW #nd : 
cape Catoche, cape Honduras, cape Cameron, and cape Gracias Dios, this | 
in the North Sea. forts 

Cape Marques, cape Spirito Santo, cape Corientes, jp. Gallero, cape 52: 
Blanco, cape Burica, ape Prucreos, and cape Mala, in the South Sea. annu 

Winvps.] In the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there ue com 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change of of w] 
the moon. Trade- winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land within 
the tropics. Near the coaſt in the South Sea, they have their periodical Whic 


2. Mexico Proper —— | 


winds, viz, Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Aſia. Coco: 

SoIL AND CLIMATE.] Mexico, lying for the moſt art within the the | 
torrid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is garg 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewiſe At h 
extremely unwholeſome. The inland country, however,' aſſumes a better nutri 


aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament; on the weſtern ſide the 
land is not ſo low, as on the eaſtern, much better in quality and full of expo 
plantations. The ſoil of Mexico in general is of a good variety; and nels 


would not refuſe any ſort of grain were the induſtry of the inhabitants i0 e 
correſpond with their natural advantages. * 
. Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more teade 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine apples, pomegranates, orange, *. 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa- nuts, are here in the greateſt plenty by 2 
perfection. Mexico produces alſo a prodigious quantity of ſugar, ©: 5 
— — —— f , are 
This city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, June 7th, 1771. when $ooo lane cul 


ere inſtantly cut off from che face of the carth, 


— 
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tally towards the gulph of Mexico, and the province of Guaxaca and 
Guatimala, ſo that here are more ſugar mills than in any other part of 
Spaniſh America, But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this coun- 
ty, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, are 
the mines of gold and fiver. The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and 
New Granada, * upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of ſilver, 
which are much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, 
hut none ſo much as in the province of Mexico. The mines of both 
kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mountainous part of the 
country ; nature making amends in one reſpect for her defects in another. 
The working of the gold and filver mines — on the ſame principles. 
When the ore is dug out, compounded of ſeveral heterogeneous ſubſtances, 
nixed with the precious metals, it is broke into mail ieces by a mill, 
and afterwards waſhed, by which means it is diſengaged from the earth, 
ind other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then it is mixed with mercury, 
which of all ſubſtances, has the ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, and like- 
wiſe a ſtronger attraction for ſilver, than the other ſubſtances which are 
united with it in the ore. By means of the mercury, therefore, the gold 
and filver are firſt ſeparated — the heterogeneous matter, and then by 
lraining and evaporation, they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. Of 
the gold and filver, whick the mines of Mexico afford, great things have 
deen ſaid, Thoſe who have enquired moſt into this ſubject, compute the 
revenues of Mexico at 24 millions of our money; and it is well known 
that this, with the other provinces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole 
world with filver. The other articles next in importance to gold and 
flver, are the cochineal and cocoa. After much diſpute concerning the 
nature of the former, it ſeems at laſt agreed, that it is of the animal kind, 
and of the ſpecies of the gall inſects. It adheres tothe plant called opuntia, 
and ſucks the juice of the fruit, which is of a crimſon colour. It is from 
this juice that the cochineal derives its value, which conſiſts in dying all 
forts of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple. It is alſo uſedin medicine 
# a ſudorific, and as a cordial; and it is computed that the Spaniards 
annually export no leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this 
commodity to anſwer the purpoſes of medicine and dying. The cocoa, 
of which chocolate is made, is the next conſiderable article in the natural 
tiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a middling ſize 
which bears a pod about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containing the 
cocoa, The Spaniſh commerce in this article is immenſe ; and ſuch is 
the internal conſumption, as well as external call for it, that a ſmall 
garden of cocoas is ſaid to produce to the owner, 20,000 crowns a year. 
At home it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, 
autricious, and ſuitable to the climate. This country likewiſe produces 
uk, but not in ſuch abundance as to make any remarkable part of their 
export, Cotton is here in great abundance, and on account of its light- 
nels is the common wear of the inhabitants. | 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, } We ſhall place theſe heads under 

GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS, c one point of view, becauſe, the 
reader will ſoon be ſenſible, they are very nearly connected. We have al- 
ready deſcribed the original 1 of Mexico, and the conqueſt of 
lat country by the Spaniards. The preſent inhabitants may be divided 
* Whites, Indians, and negroes. The Whites are either born in Old 
pan, or they are Creoles, i. e. natives of Spaniſh America. The former 
de chiefly employed in government or ball and have nearly the ſame 
rater with the Spamards in Europe; only a itill more conſiderable 
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ion of pride; for they confider themſelves: as entitled to hi 
Aliuction N natives of Europe, and look upon the other a 
many degrees beneath them, The Creoles have all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from whom they are deſcended, without that courage, 
firmneſs, and patience, which makes the praiſe worthy part of the Span 
character. Naturally weak andeffeminate, they dedicate the greateſtpan 
of their lives to loitering,- and inactive pleaſures, Luxurious without 
variety or elegance, andexpenſive with great parade and little conveni 
their general character is no more than a grave and ſpecious inflignificance, 
From idleneſs and conſtitution'their whole buſineſs is amour an intrigue; 
and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed for their chaſtity 
or domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding the devaſtativns 
of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are become by continual 
oppreſhon and indignity, a dejecred, timorous, and miſerable race of mor- 
tols. The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts of the world, are 
ſtubborn, hardy, and well adapted for the groſs ſlavery they endure. 
Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, but 
the greateſt part of Spaniſh America. The civil government is admini- 
ſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to the 
parliaments in France, In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of Spain 
preſides, His employment is the greateſt truſt and power, which his 
Catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeft government 
entruſted to any ſubject in the world. The greatneſs of the viceroy's office 
1s diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy is the 
leading feature of Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, no 
officer 1s allowed to maintain his power for more than three years, which 
no doubt may have a good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 
Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inha- 
bitants, who become a prey to every new governor. The clergy are ex. 
tremely numerous in Mexico, and it has been computed, that prieſts, 
monks and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a fifth of all the white 
inhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spaniſh America, It is 
impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted to 
eceleſiaſtics in any part of the world. The people are ſuperſtitious, igno- 
rant, rich, lazy, and licentious ; with ſuch materials to work upon, it is 
not remarkable, that the church ſhould enjoy one-fourth of the revenues of 
the whole kingdom. It is more ſurpriſing, that it has not a half. 
COMMERCE, CITIES, c The trade of Mexico confiſts of three great 
AND SHIPPING, F branches, which extends over the whole known 
world. It carries on a traffic with Europe, by la Vera Cruz, fituated on 
the gulph of Mexico or North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulca 
on the South-Sea, and with South America, by the ſame port. Theſe 
two ſea ports Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well ſituated for 
the commercial purpoſes to which they are applied.” It is by means of the 
former, that Mexico pours her wealth over all the whole world; and re- 
ceives in return the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries, which Europe 
affords to her, and which the indolence of her inhabitants will never per- 
mit them to acquire for themſelves. To this port the fleet from Cadiz, 
called the Flota, conſiſting of three men of war as à convoy, and 14 
large merchant ſhips, annually arrive about the beginning of November 
Its cargo conſiſts of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, 4 
there are few nations hut have more concern in it than the Spaniards, who 
ſend out little more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, with — 
freight and commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is all 90 
WY | NM advantage 
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0. Note- SPANISH AMERNTCA. 50s 
\dyantage which Spain derives from her American commerce. When all 
the are landed and iſpoſed of at la Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in 
the plate, precious ſtones, and other commodities for Europe. Sometimes 
in May they are ready to depart, From La Vera Cruz, they fail to the 
Harannah, in the iſle of Cuba Which is the rendezyous where they meet 
the galleons, another fleet Which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, by 
Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. When all are col. _ 
lefted and provided with a convoy neceſfary for their ſafety, they ſteer 
or Old Spain, 13 | "1 

; 2 * is the ſea port, by which the communication is kept up be- 
tween the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America, and the Eaſt 
Indies, About the month of December, the great galeon, attended by a 
large thip as a convoy, which make the only communication between the 
Philippines and Mexico, annually arrives here. The cargoes of theſe 
ſhips, for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, likewiſe carries 
goods, conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufactures of the eaſt, 


—— . —— — _——nn n——o —_ — 


It the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes in, 4 
ind is not computed to bring leſs than two millions of pieces of eight in i 
flyer, beſides quickſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid out ? 


in the purchaſe of the galleons cargoes. Several other ſhips from different 
parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion. A great fair, in 
which the commodities of all parts of the world are bartered for one 
mother, laſts 30 days. The galleon then prepares for her voyage, loaded 
with ſilver = ſuch European goods as have been thought neceffary. The 
Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through their hands, 
and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively but ſmall 
rziners by it, For as they allow the Dutch, Great-Britain, and other 
commercial ſtates, to furniſh the __ part of the cargo of the Flota, ſo, 
the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Phi ippines, tainted with the ſame indolence 
which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe merchants to ö 
furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the galeon. Notwithſtanding 
what has been faid of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the 
capital of the empire, ought to be confidered as the centre of commerce 

in this part of the world. For here the principal merchants reſide, and 
the greateſt part of the buſineſs is negotiated. The Eaſt India goods 
from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all paſs through this 
city. Hither all the gold and filver come to be coined, here the king's 
fifth is depoſited, and here is wrought all thoſe utenſils and ornaments in 
plate which is every year ſent into Europe. The city itſelf breathes the 

ur of the higheſt magnificence, and according to the beſt account contains 
about 80,000 inhabitants. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS 1x SOUTH AMERICA 
TERRA FIRM A, or Caſtylla del Oro. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles, Degrees. 
Length 1400 60 and 82 Welt longitude. 
Breadth os between | the equator and 12 North latitude. 


5 OUNDED by the north ſea (part of the Atlantic 
OUNDARIES, ] B ocean) on the north ; by the ſame ſea andSurinam, 
Rs eaſt ; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the ſouth; and 
e Pxcific ocean and New Spain, on the weſt, | 


Div:ifions, 


— 
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os SPANISH AMERICA: Ter R 
Diviſions. - Subdiviſions. © © Chief Towns. 

ci. Terra Firma Proper, ] f Porto Bello : 

| or Darien —— | Paxana, W. lon. $152, 


| N. lat. 8-50. | 
The north di- | 2. Carthagena — | 


Carthagena 


viſion contains 3. St. Martha —— { 3 S. Martha 
the provinces \ 4. Rio de la Hacha Rio de la Hacha 
of. 1 5. Venezuela — | | Venezuela 
- | 6. Comana — | | Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or | 1 
L Paria — — St. Thomas. 


The ſouthdivi- (1. New Granada — Santa Fe de Bagota 
fion contains (2. Popayan — — Popayan. 
the provinces of | | | 

Bays, carEs, &c.] The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra-firma Proper, 
Joins North and South America. A line drawn form Porto Bello in the 
North, to Panama in the South-Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the iſthmus or neck of land is only 60 miles over. 

The principal bays in Terra firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of St. Michael's in the South. Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the gulph 
of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulph of Vene- 
zuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulph of Trieſto, the bay of Guain, 
the bay of Curiaco, and the gulph of Paria or Andaluſia, in the north ſea. 

The chief capes are, Samblas point, point Canoa, Cape del Agua, 
Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points; and Cape Naſſau; all on the 
north hore of Terra-firma, | 

CLiMaTge.} The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions, 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt 
day in Paris is continual at Carthagena ; the exceſſive heats raiſe the 
vapour of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as feem to threaten 
a general deluge. Great part of the country therefore, is almoſt continually 
Rooded ; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo impregnates the 
air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Popayan and 
Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] The ſoil of this country, like that of the 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is im. 
poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 
the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 
This however only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are gene- 
rally barren ſand, bo uncapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain. The Sp 
trees, moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, the M 
maria, and balſam tree. The manzanillo tree is particularly remarkable. 
It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious ap- 
pearance, contains the moſt ſubtile poiſon, againſt which commen oil , r 
ſound to be the beſt antidote. The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that 1 Ol 
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a perſon only flceps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, and ou g7 
with the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtin& always avoid it. 1 
Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and conta 


kernel reſembling an almond, but Jeſs white, and extremely bittet. 1518 pre 
kernel is found to be an excellent and never-failing remedy fp 
the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequ 


r the bite of ali 
ent all ove! ne 
©. hit 
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this country. There were formerly rich mines of gold in this country, 
which are now in a great meaſure exhauſted. The filver, iron, and co 
mines, have been fince opened, and the inhabitants find emeral 

pphires, and other precious ſtones. ' ff 

AwiMaLls.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts, it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe 1 to this coun- 
try, the moſt remarkable is the Sloth, or as it is called by way of deriſion, 
the Swift Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape 
2nd fize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. He ſtands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ftirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is 
aid to be feveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make 
him mend his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with ſuch a 
plaintive, and at the ſame time, ſo diſagreeable a cry, as at once produces 
pity and diſguſt. In this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched 
2nimal. For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural for him to be in 
motion, which is always accompanied with diſguſtful howlings, ſo that 
his purſuer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach 
of this horrid noiſe. When this animal finds no wild fruit on the ground, 
he looks out with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and ſtoppin 
by turns. At length having mounted, he plucks off all the fruit, an 
throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome jour- 
ney; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he gathers 
himſelf in a bunch, and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 

The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous ; they keep together 
20 or 30 in a company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to 
tree, and if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn 
to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make a frightful noiſe, 
throwing things at him: they hang themſelves by the tail, on the houghs, 
and ſeem to threaten him all the way he paſſes; but where two or three 
people are together they uſually ſcamper away, 

NaTtives.] Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
general deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies of a fair com- 
plexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary Indi- 
ans. Their diſpoſitions too are more ſoft and effeminate; but what princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhes them is their large weak blue eyes, which, unable to 
dear the light of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon light, and from which they 
ae therefore called the moon eyed Indians. 

ISHaBITANTS, COMMERCE, } We have already mentioned how this 

AND CHIEF TOWNS. 0 country fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoſe of 
Mexico, To what we have obſerved therefore with regard to that country, 
it1s only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are va- 
nouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe intermixtures 
tom yarious gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed from each 
ther,” becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded, in proportion as a 
Feater ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firſt diſtinction, 
«11ng from the intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, is that of 
the Mulattces, which is well known. Next to theſe are the Tercerones, 
Produced from a white and mulatto. From the intermarriage with theſe 
aud the whites, ariſe the Quaterones, who, though ſtill nearer the former, 
ne diſgraced with a tint of negroe blood. But the produce of theſe _ 
v 8 . e 
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the whites, are the Quinterones, which, is very remarkable, are not to h 
diſtinguiſtied from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ill fairer com. 
plexion. The ſame gradations are. formed in a contrary order, by the 
antermixture of the mulattoes and the does; and belides theſe, there 
are a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives themſelve, 
The commerce of this country is chiefly carried on from the ports of Pa. 
nama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt cons, 
derable cities in Spaniſh America; and each containing ſeveral thouſand 
inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and 
European commodities. Among the natural merchandize of 'Ferra Firma, 
the pearls found on the coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not 
the leaſt confiderable. An immenſe number of negro ſlaves are employed 
in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived at wonderful dexterity at this decu. 
pation, ' They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, -particularly the 


marks, while they dive to the bottom, or cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of the 


rocks. The goyernment of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing with that 
of Mexico. / . | ws 7 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. , 
Length 1800 the equator and 25 South latitude. 
Breadth 500 C Ewa 60 and 81 Weſt longitude. 

5 OUNDED by Terra Firma, on the north; by ths 
OUNDARIES.] mountains, or Cordelieria's des Andes, eaſt; by 


Chili, ſouth; and by the Pacific ocean, welt. 
Diviſions. . Provinces. Chief Towns. 
The north diviſion { Quito —' | ; — : 
| Lima, 79-30 W. lon, 
The middle diviſion Lima, or Lene ſ 12 15 8. lat. 
Cuſco, and Callao, 


The ſouth diviſion 115 Charcos — ö — 


Seas, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.)] The only ſea which borders on Peru 
is the Pacific ocean or South-Sea. The principal bays and harbours are 
Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanhaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, the port 
town of Lima, Ylo, and Arica. 

Rivers.) There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood, "The 
rivers Granda, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plata, riſe in the 
Andes. | | 3 
A great many other rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific 
ocean between the equator-and eight degrees S. lat. ; 

PeTRIFIED WATERS.] There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe 
turn into ſtone ; and fountains of liquid matter, called Coppey, 
bling pitch and tar, and uſed by the ſeamen for the ſame — | 

Soil AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, Ja" 
having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of tÞ 
Andes, it is not fo ſtifled with heat, as the other tro} countries. ky 
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ky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct rays of 
the ſun ; but what is extremly ſingular, it never raias in Peru. This 
eſect, however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew, which falls 
regularly every night on the ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and graſs, 
to -produce in many s the 1 fertility, , Along the ſea coaſt 
Peru is generally a dry barren ſand, except by the banks of rivers, where 
is extremely tertile, as are all the low lands in the inland country. . 
AxiMal, VEGETABLE, AND There are many gold mines in the 
MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. |} northern part, not far from Lima, 
Silver too is produced in great abundance in various provinces : but the 
old mines are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The 
owns ſhift with the mines. That of Potofi, when the ſilyer there was 
found at the eaſieſt expence, (far now having gone ſo deep, it is not ſo 
exily brought up) contained 90, ooo ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, of 
which the latter were fix to one. The northern Nr of Peru produces 
vine in great plenty. Wool is another article of its produce, and is no 
les remarkable for its fineneſs, than for the animals on which it grows; 
theſ? they call Lamas and Vicunnas. The Lama has a ſmall head, in 
ſme meaſure reſembling that of a horſe and ſheep at the ſame time. 
|; is about the Gize of a flag, its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, 
through which, when enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which 
inlames the part it falls on. The fleſh of che Lama is agreeable and 
ſalutary, and the animal is not only uſeful in affording wool and food, 
but alſo as a beaſt of burden. It can endure. amazing fatigue, and will 
travel over the ſteepeſt mountains with a burden of 60 or 70 lb. It feeds 
rery ſparingly, and never drinks. The Vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter 
thin the Lama, and produces wool ſtill finer in quality. In the Vicunna 
too is found the Bezoar ſtones, regarded as a ſpecific againſt poiſons. 
The next great article in their produce and commerce is the Peruvian 
bark, known better by the name of. Jeſuits bark. The tree which pro- 
duces this invaluable drug, grows principally in the mountainous parts of 
Peru, and particularly in the province of * The beſt bark is always 
produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree which bears it is about 
the ſize of a cherry tree, and produces a kind cf fruit, reſembling the 
Anond. But it is only the bark, which has theſe excellent qualities 
which renders it ſo uſeful in intermitting fevers, and other diſorders to 
which dzilv experience extends the application of it. Guinea pepper, or 
Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced in the greateſt abundance in 
the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern parts of Peru, from whence 
they export it annually to the value of 600,000 crowns. Peru is likewiſe 
the only part of Spaniſh America which produces quickſilver, an article 
if immenſe value, conſidering the various purpoſes to which it is applied, 
and eſpecially the purification of gold and filver. The principal mine of 
this ſingular —5 at a place called Guancavelica, where it is found in 
a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick ill burned. This ſubſtance is volatiliſed 
by fire, and received in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it 
ndenſes by means of a little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and 
forms a pure heavy liquid. | - | 10 
ANUFACTURES, TRADE, AND CITIES.] We join theſe articles 
ere becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we 
hall deſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. 'The city of 
Lima is the capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire; its ſitua- 
uon in the middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by 
famous Pizarro, as the moſt proper for a «ity, which he expected 
e would 
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would preſerve his memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rim 
that the inhabitancs, like thoſe of London, OR ſtream, each for 
his own uſe. There are many very magnificent ſtructures, patticy 
churches, in this city ; though the houſes in general are built of flight 
materials, the equality of the climate and want of rain, rendering fone 
houſes uneceſſary; and beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt to 
ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, which are frequent and dreadful all over this 
province. Lima is about two leagues from the ſea, extends in length 
two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains about 60,000 
inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a ſixth part. One remarkable 
fact is ſufficient to demonſtrate the wealth of this city, When the viceroy 
the duke de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, 
to do him honour, cauſed the ſtreets to be paved with ingots of filver, 
amounting to ſeventeen millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with 
amazement of the decorations of the churches with gold, filver, and pre- 
cious ſtones, which load and ornament even the walls. The only ting 
that could juſtify theſe accounts, is the immenſe richneſs and extenſive 
commerce of the inhabitants. The merchants of Lima may be faid to 
deal with all the _— of the world, and that both on their own ac- 
counts, and as factors for others. Here all the product of the ſouthern 

vinces are conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, 
for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet 
fram Europe and the Eaſt-Indies, land at the ſame harbour, and the 
commodities of Aſia, Europe, and America, are there bartered for each 
other. What there is no immediate vent for, the merchants of Lima 
purchaſe on their own accounts, and lay up in warehouſes, knowing that 
they muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, ſince by one channel or other they 
have a communication with almoſt every commercial nation. — the 
wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of their ſituation, and fertility of 
the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to compenſate for one diſaſter, 
which always threatens, and has ſometimes actually befallen them. In 
- the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of this 
City level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port town 
belonging to it. Never was any deſtrution more terrible or perfect, not 
more than one of 3000 inhabitants being left to record this dreadful cala- 
mity, andhe by a providence the moſt fingular and extraordinary imagin- 
able. This man who happened to be on a fort which overlooked the har- 
bour, perceived in one minute the inhabitants running from their houſes 
in the utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
receding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned in mountainous waves, 
foaming with the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for ever 
in its boſom, and immediately all was filent ; but the ſame wave which 
deſtroyed the town, drove a little boat by the place where the man ſtood, 
into which he threw hiqnſe!f, and wa ſaved. Cuſco, the ancient capital 
of the Peruvian empire, has already been taken notice of. As it lies in 
the mountainous country, and at a diſtance from the ſea, it has been long 
on the decline. But it is ſtill a very conſiderable place, and contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very induſtrious n 
manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather. They have alſo both here 
and in Quito, which ſhall be mentioned directly, a particular 
painting, and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been 
mired in Italy, are diſperſed all over South America. Quito is nert 
to Lima in populouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is like Cuico an 3 
fy, and having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous 10 
A I 
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its manufacturers of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſumption 
over all the kingdom of Peru. 17 | 7 
INHABITANTS, MANNERS, I It would be in vain to pretend to ſay 
AND GOVERNMENT. I any thing deciſive with regard to the 
zumber of Inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are remarkably 
flent on this head. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that in all Spa- 
aim America, there are about three millions of Spaniards and creoles of 
liferent colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians is much greater; 
though neither in any reſpect proportionable to the wealth, fertility, and 
extent of the country. he manners of the inhabitants do not remarkably 
liffer over the whole of the Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazineſs are 
the two predominant paſſions. It is agreed on by the moſt authentic tra- 
vellers, that the manners of old Spain have degenerated in its colonies. 
The Creoles, and all the other deſcendants of the Spaniards, according to 
the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering vices, which 
1 true born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſtation. This no 
doubt in part ariſes from the contempt in which all but the real natives of 
Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving according to 
the treatment they meet with from others. In Lima the Spaniſh pride has 
made the greateſt deſcents, and many of the firſt nobility are employed in 
commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe authority 
extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has been lately detached 
from it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain, but as his ter- 
nitories are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he hould part with a ſhare of 
his authority to the ſeveral audiences or courts eſtabliſhed over the king- 
dom. There is a treaſury court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving the 
ith of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the Indians, 
which belong to the king of Spain. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
1 Miles. Degrees. 
ength 1200 25 and 45 South latitude. 
Breath 500 detween f 65 and 95 Weſt longitude. 
OUNDED by Peru, on the north; by La Plata, 
on the eaſt; by Patagonia, on the ſouth; and by 
tne Pacific ocean, on the weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief towns. 


3 ST. Jaco, W. lon. 77. 
322210 Proper — Io 8. N.. 34s 


BevNDARIES. ] 


of the Andes, Baldivia 


Imperial 


On th | 
pf 1 Cuyo, or Cutio f St. John de Frontieræ. 


Laxks.) The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, 
ad that of Paren. Beſides which they have ſeveral falt-water lakes, 
at have a communication with the ſea part of the year. In ſtormy wea- 
ther the ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of 6h; but 
_ og ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine white ſalt a 

1ck, 


Bays, 


ers haven, and Caſtro. 
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in SPANISH AMERICA  Paraguy 
a © Bays, *8EA5, AND HARBOURS.] The only fea that borders upoy 
Chili, is that of the Pacific view on 2 weſt. 5 8 

The principal bays or harbours are japo, Coquimbo, Govanader, 
Valparifo, Iata, Conception, Santa M. „La Moucha, Baldivia, Brew- 


CrrnArE, soil, AvD PRODUCE.) Theſe are not remarkably dil. 
ferent from the ſame in Peru; and if there be any difference, it is in 
favour of Chili. There is indeed no part of the world more favoured 


__. - than this is, with reſpeR to the gifts of nature, * For here not only the 


tropical fruits, but all fpecies of grain, of which a confiderable part is 
reap ny come to 4 perfection. Their animal produttions ah the 
fame with thoſe of Peru, and they have gold almoſt in river. 
-  InmanrranTs. This country is very thinly inhabited. The origi- 
nal natives are ftill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized; and 
leading a wanderin we, native to no object but their preſervation 

from the Spaniſh 7 e, are in a very unfavourable condition, with 

to population. The Spaniards do not amount to above 20,000; and the 
Indians, negroes, and mulattoes are not ſuppoſed to be thrice that number. 

Commrerce.] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to 
Feru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they export 
annually corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. Their other exports are hemp, 
which is raiſed in no other part of the South-Seas,' hides, tallow, and 
ſalted proviſions; and receive in return the commodities of Europe and 
the Eaſt Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao. 2 
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SITUATION AND FXTENT, 


. 3 Degrees. 1 
en 1500 12 and 37 South latitude, 
Breadch _—_ between 5o and Weſt longitude. 
BouNDARIES. DOUNDED by Amazonia, on the North; by Bra- 
D zil caſt; by Patagonia, on the ſouth; and by Peru 
and Chlli, weſt. | 
Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


; Paraguay — Aſſumption 
Eaſt diviſion Parana — St. Anne 
contains Guaria — Cividad Real 
| Uragua — Los Reyes. 
| Tucuman — St. Jago | 
South diviſion {Rio de la Plata | Buenos Ayres, W. lon. 57 
54. S. lat. 34-35. 

Bays AND LAK ES.] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ftands the capital city of Buenos Ayres; 
cape St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory 
This country abounds with lakes, one of which is 100 miles long. 

Rive 28 This country beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, is 
watered by three principal ones, which united near the ſea, form the fi- 
mous Rio de la Plata or Plate River, and which annually overflow their 
banks; and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a ſlime, that pro- 
duces the greateſt plenty of whatever is committed to it. A 
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Paraguay” SPANISH: AMERICA. 742. 
— Ara, 301, nf rens. l, Thi val grattio aptom beipg.whally . 
ſubdued or planted by the Spaniards. | There are many: pants in a great. 

degree unknown to them, or to any other Pro's of Rurope.. 'The.prin-, | 

cipal province of which we have any knowledge, is that which is called, 
Rio de la Plata, towards the mouth of the abovementioned river. This. 
pings with all the adjacent parts, ispne continged level, interrupted 


l. not the leaſt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way; extremely fer- 
in tile, and producing cotton in great quantities: e and the valuable 
d herb, called Paraguay, with à variety of fruits, and prodigious rich pal- 
ie ures, in which are bred ſuch herds of cattle; that it is ſald the hides of 


beaſts are all that is properly bought, the garcaſe-being in a manner given; 
into the bargain. A horſe ſome time. ago might be, bought for à dollar, 
and the uſual price of a beaſt choſen 5 a herd of 2 or 300, was only. 
four rials. But contrary to the general nature of America, this country 1s 
geſtitute of woods. The air is remarkably, ſweet and ſerene, and the Wa- 
ters of La Plata are equally pure aud. wholeſome... . . 
FigsT SETTLEMENT, 58. þ The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this 
CITY, AND, COMMERCE. F country by ſailing up the river La, 
Platain 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on 
account of the excellence of the air, on the ſquth ſide. of the wver, 50 
kagues within, the mouth of it, where the river is ſeyen leagues, broad. 
This is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South America, andthe only 
place of traffic to the ſouthward of Bra). Here we meet with the mer- 
chants of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the 
ther parts of, Spaniſh, America; two, or at moſt three, . regiſter ſhips, 
nake the whole of their regular intercourſewith Europe. Their returns 
ue very valuable, conſiſting chiefly of the gold and ſilver of Chili and 
Peru, ſugar and hides, Thoſe who have now and then carried on a con- 
raband trade to this city, have found it more advantageous than any 
other whatever. The benefit of this contraband is now wholly in the 
hands of the Portugueze, who keep magazines for that purpoſe, in ſuch 
parts of Braſil as lie near this country. The trade of Paraguay, and the man- 
ters of the people, are ſo much —— with thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh 
colonies in South America, that nothing further can be ſaid on thoſe articles. 
But we cannot quit this country without ſaying ſomething of that extra- 
ordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which the Jeſuits have erected in the 
interior parts, and of which theſe crafty prieſts have endeavoured to keep 
al trangers in the dark. Ar et 
About the middle of laſt century thoſe fathers repreſented to the court 
of Spain, that their want of ſucceſs in their miſſions, was owing to the 
ſandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never fail to give, and to 
the hatred which their inſolent behaviour cauſed in the Indians, where- 
erer they came. They infinuated, that, if it were not for that impedi- 
nent, the empire of the goſpel might, by their labours, have been ex- 


. 


4 ended into the moſt unknown parts of America; and that all thoſe coun- 
£ mies might be ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, without 
F expence, and without force. This remonſtrance met with ſucceſs : the 

acre of their labours was marked out; an uncontrouled liberty was 
2 zen to the Jeſuits within theſe limits; and the governors of the adjacent 


MV:nces had orders not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter 
mo tais pale, without licenſe from the fathers. They on their part 
«greed to pay a certain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock ; and 
end a certain number to the king's works whenever they ſhould be de- 
nanded, and. the miſſions ſhould become populous enough to ſupply them. 
2 2 | * 7.70 
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On theſe terms the Jeſuits gladly entered upon the ſcent of ation, ina 
opened their ſpiritual campaign. They began by gathering tojfethier about 
50 N whom they perſuaded to ſettle; and they united 
them into a little townſhip. This was the flight Gandatibd'h n which 
they built a ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world; [ard added 90 
much power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy and 
jealouly, to their ſociety. For when they had made this beginning, they. 
laboured with fuch . ains, and with ſuch maiterly policy, 
2 by degrees, they mollified the minds of the moſt ſavage nations; 
ed the moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, Who kad 
long diſdained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portugvere. 
They prevailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed tribes to embrace their 
religion, and theſe ſoon induced others to follow their example, magnify. 
SO peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the direction te 
athers. 8 

Our limits do not permit us to trace with precifion all the ſteps which 
were taken in the accompliſhment of ſo extraordinary a conqueſt over the 
bodies and minds of ſo many people. The Jenn left nothing andone 
chat could conduce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could 
tend to increaſe their number to the degrees requiſite for a well ordered 
and potent ſociety ; and it is ſaid, that above 340,000 families, ſereral 
years ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an awe 
bordering upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or conſtraint: 
That the Indians were inſtructed in the military art with the moſt exit 
diſcipline, and could raiſe 60,000 men well armed: That they lived in 
towns ; they were regularly clad; they laboured in agriculture ; they ex- 
erciſed manufactures; ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts; and that 
nothing could equal the obedience of the people of theſe miſſions, except 
their contentment under it. Sore writers however have treated the cha- 
racter of theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity, accuſing them of ambition, 
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pride, and of carrying their authority to ſuch an exc: ſs, as to cauſeeren fe 
the magiſtrates, who are always choſen from among the Indians, tobe in 
corrected before them with ſtripes, and to ſuffer perſons of the higheſt po 
diſtinction, within their juriſdictions, to kiſs the hem of their garments re 
as the greateſt honour. The prieſts themſelves poſleſs large property, all | 
manufactures are theirs, the natural produce of the country is broughtto "4 
them, and the treaſures, annually remitted to the ſuperior of the order, 18. 
ſeem to evince that zeal for religion is not the only motive of their forming apr 
theſe miſſions. The fathers will not permit any of the inhabitants df 0 
Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtizos, or even Indians, to come within the! and 
miſſions in Paraguay. Some years ago, when part of this territory #3 ur 
ceded by Spain to the crown of Portugal, the Jeſuits refuſed to comply hid 
with this diviſion, or to ſuffer themſelves to be transferred from one Ver 
to another, like cattle, without their own conſent, and we are info $ h 
by the authority of the Gazette, that the Indians actually took up am N 
but, notwithſtanding the exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were cum, = 


and with a confiderable ſlaughter, defeated by the European troops, 
were ſent to quell them. 
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SPANISMd IsLanDs IN AMERICA. 


cUBA.] The iſland of Cuba is ſituated between 19 and 23 deg. north 


lat. and between 74 and 87 deg. weſt lon. 100 miles to the ſouth of Cape 
Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in length, and 
generally about 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills runs through che 
middle of the iſland from eaſt to weſt, but the land near the ſea is in 
general level and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the ſun is vertical. 
This noble iſland is a: four to have the beſt ſoil, for ſo large a country, 
of any in America. It produces all the commodities known in the Wet 
Indies, particularly ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices, caffia fiſtula, 
maſtic, and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and ſugar, but from the want 
of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſuch quantities as 
might be an gy" It is owing to the ſame cauſe that this large iſland 
does not produce, including all its commodities, ſo much for exportation 
25 our ſmall iſland of Antigua. 

The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence, but there 
are ſeveral good harbours in the iſland, which belong to the principal 
towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly ſituated, and well 
fortified, but neither populous nor rich. That of the Havannah, facin 
Florida, which is the capital city of Cuba, and a place of great ftrengt 


and importance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great number of 


convents and churches. It was taken, however, by the courage and per- 
ſeverance of the Engliſh troops, in the laſt war, but reltored in the 63d 
article of the treaty of peace. Beſides theſe, there are likewiſe Cumber- 
land harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town 3o miles eaft 
of the Havannah. | 


HISPANIOLA or Sr. DOMINGO.] This iſland was at firſt poſ- 


ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone, but by far the moſt conſiderable part is now 
in the hands of the French. However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poſſeſſors, and ſtill continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola is commonly 
regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 

Itis fituated between the17th and 21ſt deg. of north lat. and the 67th and 
74th of weſt log. lying in the middle between Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
1s 450 miles long, — 150 broad. The face of the country preſents an 
agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and rivers, and the ſoil is allowed 
to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, 
and caſſava root. The European cattle are ſo multiplied here, that they 
run wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are hunted for their 
hides and tal low only. In the moſt barren parts of the rocks, they diſco- 
rered formerly ſilver and gold. 'The mines however are not worked now. 
ſhe north-weſt parts, which are in the poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of 
age fruitful plains, which produce the articles already mentioned in vaſt 
abundance, This indeed is the beſt and moſt fruitful part, of the belt 

and moſt fertile iſland in the Weſt Indies, and perhaps in the world. 


he moſt ancient town in this iſland, and in all the new world, built 


by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
us, brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name in honour of 
5 father Dominic, and by which the whole iſland is ſometimes named, 
eſpecially by the French. It is ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is a 
Tge well-built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by a mix- 
ture of Europeans, creoles, mulattos, muſtees, and negroes. 
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— The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, the capital, which is neither 

| walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the 
entrance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 
8000 whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of ſize, is x 
good port, a place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French 
vernment in that iſland. They have two other towns conſiderable for 
their trade, Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. . . 
It is computed that the exports of the French, from the above-mentioned 
places, are not leſs in value than 1, 200, ooo l. They likewiſe carry on a 
contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, 
as they exchange French manufaQures for Spaniſh dollars, 


PORTO RICO.] Situated between 64 and 67 deg. weſt lon, and in 
18 deg. north lat. lying between Hiſpamiola and St. Chriſtopher's, is 100 
miles lohg, and 40 broad. The ſoil is beautifully diverfified with woods, 
vallies, and plains : and is extremely fertile; producing the ſame fruits as 
2 the other iſlands. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers; but the iſland 
is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons. It was on account of the gold that 
the Spaniards ſettled here, but there is no longer any conſiderable quan. 
tity of this metal found in it. | | | 
Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iſland on thenorth fide 
of the main iſland, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief 
iſland by a cauſey, and defended by forts and batteries, which rer der the 
town almoit inacceſſible. It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
and afterwards by the earl of Cumberland. It is better inhabited than 
moſt of the Spanith towns, becauſe it is the centre of the contraband trade 
carried on by the Engliſh and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS.] Situated at the eaft end of Porto Rico, are 
extremely ſmall, | | 


TRINIDAD.] Situated between 59 and 62 deg. welt Ion. and in 10 
deg. north lat. lies between the iſland of Tobago and the Spaniſh Main, 
from which it is ſeparated by the Streights of Paria. It is about go miles 
long, and 60 broad; and is an unhealthful, but fruitful foil, producing 
ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and ſome cotton 
trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, 
and by the French in 1676, who plundered the iſland and-extorted money 


from the inhabitants. 


MARGARETTA.] Situated in 64 deg. weſt lon. and in 11 N. lat. 
ſeparated from the coaſt of New Andaluſia, in Terra-Firma, by a ſtreigbt 
of 24 miles, is about 40 miles ia length, and 24 in breadth ; and being 
always verdant, affords a molt agreeable proſpect. The iſland abounds in 
paſture, in maize and fruit; but there is a ſcarcity of wood and water. 
There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now diſcontinued. 

There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spaniards 
have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round va Horn into 
the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh iſland of any 1mportanee s CHILOE, 
on the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor and ſome harbours well fortified. , 
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UAN FERNANDES.] Lying in 83 deg. welt lon, and 33 ſouth lat. 1 
* miles weſt of Chili. Bru iland is uninhabited, but having oy 2 
good harbours, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers 
touch at and water; and here they are in no danger of being diſcovered, | C 
unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, their arrival in the South Seas, 09 


their motions have been made known to the Spaniards by our goo in 


— 
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n Brazil. This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated 
romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſ- 
man, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived 
ſome years, until he was diſcovered by captain Woodes Rogers, in 17093 
when taken up, he had forgot his native language, and could-ſcarcely 

anderſtood, ſeeming to ſpeak his words by halves. He was dreſſed in goats 
kins, would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before he 
4 WY could reliſm the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland, he had 
killed 500 goats, which he caught by running them down; and he marked 
23 many more on the ear, which he let ber Some of theſe were caught, 

eir 


zo years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpect and majeitic 

beards diſcovered ftrong ſymptoms of antiquity. 
in Selkirk, upon his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account 
0 of his life and adventures in his little kingdom. He yo his papers into 
, the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication. But that 
a induſtrious gentleman, by the help of theſe papers and a lively fancy, | 
id transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Sel. 
a kirk his papers again, after defrauding him, by this piece of craft, of the | 
* benefits he was ſo juſtly entitled to hope from them. | 

The other iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, 

le ſituated 400 miles weſt of Peru, under the equator; and thoſe in the bay 
2 f af Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlands. 
2 | 
e; i ke] 
an . 
„ WW PORTUGUEZE AMERICA, 
i Courarninc BRAZIL. 
10 SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
n, | Miles. Degrees, 
es Length 2500 the equator and-35 S. latitude. 
ng Breadth — en 0 35 and 60 weſt longitude. 
on 


55 BouxDaRIEs, 1 by the mouth of the river Amazon 

and the Atlantic Ocean, on the north; by the 
ſame ocean, on the eaſt ; by the mouth of the river Plata, ſouth; and by 
achain of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the country of 
Amazons, on the weſt. 


he On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions in 
ig their voyage to the South+Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
In Catharine's, 
er. Sas, BAYS, HAB BOuxs, The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 
4 AND CAPES. N Brazil on the north-eaſt and eaſt, upwards 
to of 3000 miles, forming ſeveral fine bays and harbours; as the harbours 
1 of Pernambuco, All-Saints, Porto-Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio 
4. Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gabriel, and the port 
wy of st. Salvador, on the north ſhore of the river La Plata. 
at. The principal capesare, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio 
Pet pe =oq pe Zuitin. P 1 
ne ad Cape St. Mary, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Brazil. | 
to ACE OF THE COUNTRY, The name of Brazil was given to this \ 
d, AIR, CLIMATE, AND RIVERS. g country, becauſe it was obſerved to * 
nd "ound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Brazil, which | 
4 t almoſt under the equator, the climate is hot, boiſterous, and unwhole- | | 
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ſome, ſubject to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the months 
of March and September, when they have ſuch 2 of rain, with 

| | ut to the ſouth. 
ward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world that 
enjoys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, xefreſhed with the ſoft breezes cf 


ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed, 


the ocean on one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains on the other, 
The land near the coaſt is in 123 rather low than high, but exceeding 
pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and woods, but on the wel 
far within land, are mountains, from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, thas 
fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata, others running acrols the 
country from eaſt to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after me- 
liorating the lands which they annually overflow, and turning the ſugar 
mills belonging to the Portugueze. | 
Sort anD pRODUCE.] In general, the foil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our Muſeovado, 
as we call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
baiſam of Copaibo, Brazil wood, which is of a red colour, hard anddry, 
and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind; it has like. 
wiſe ſome place in medicine, as a itomachic and reſtringent. | 
The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce of 
the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants, until the 
mines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered; theſe, with the ſugar plan- 
tations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lies neglected; and, in 
conſequence, Brazil depends upon Europe for its dail 2 be. 
INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, ] The portrait given us 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueze in America, by the moſt 
| Judicious travellers, is very far from being favourable. They are deſcribed 
as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, practiſe the 
moſt Jelbernts crimes, Of a temper hypocritical and diſſembling; of 
little fincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, and 
cruel. In their diet, penurious; for, like the inhabitants af moſt ſouthetn 
climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, and attendance, than 
of the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a good table; yet their feaſt, 
which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extravagance. en they ap- 
r abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be carried out in a kind of cotton 
mock, called Serpentines, which are borne on the negroes ſhoulders. 
by the help of a bamboo, about twelve or fourteen feet lang. Mot of 
theſe hammocks are blue, and adorned with fringes, of the ſame colour: 
they have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of teſter, with cui. 
tains; ſo that the perſon carried cannot be ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes; but 
may either lie down or fit up, leaning on his pillow. When he has 
mind to be ſeen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and ſalutes his acquaintance 
whom he meets in the ſtreets ; for they take a pride in complimenting each 
other in their hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them in 
the ſtreets; but then the two ſlaves who carry them, make uſe of a firong 
well-made ſlaff, with an iron fork at the upper end, and pointed belos 
with iron: this they ſtick faſt in the ground, and reſt the bamboo, 1 
which the hammock is fixed on two of theſe, till their maſter's vun chor 
compliment is over. Scarce any man of faſhion, or any lady, V 
the ſtreets without being carried in this manner. 74 
TRADE AND CHIEF rows. ] Rio de Janeiro, the reſidence of ; 
viceroy, and by ſome reckoned the capital of the Brazils, 1s 3 rich aber 
populous city, ſtanding about two leagues from the ſea, on a/bay f Com 
by the river of the ſame name. It is ſometimes called St. Schal .. 


1 


Brazil! PORTUGUEZ E AMERICA. 
the name of its citadel. It has the advantage of an excellent port, which 
5 now more reſorted to than any other in Brazil, on account of the gold 


diamonds which are found in the mountains of this and the neigh- 


and Which 
bouri rovince. | 

8. | | | ; 
in the Bay of All Saints, and has a noble, ſpacious, and commodious har- 
bour. It is built upon a high, ſteep rock, having the ſea upon one fide, 
and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly; ſo as nearly to 
join the ſea, on the other: This ſituation makes it in a manner impreg- 
nable by nature, and they have beſides added to it very ſtrong fortifications, 
ne- It is populous, magnificent and beyond compariſon, the moſt gay and 
opulent city in the Brazils, and was formerly the reſidence of the viceroy. 
A conſiderable trade is carried on in this city; the ſtreets are crowded with 
* negroes of both ſexes, quite naked, except a piece of cloth wrapped round 
do, their middles. There are alſo ſhops; and other public places, where theſe 

r creatures ſtand for ſale, in the ſame manner as the cattle in our mar- 
ets, The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the ſame excluſive plan on 
which ſeveral nations of Europe trade with their colonies of America, but 
it does not, as formerly, reſemble the Spaniſh method of ſending out annual 
fleets at ſtated times. The trade of the Brazils is at preſent not only very 
great, but increaſes yearly: and is undoubtedly one of the richeſt, moſt 
flouriſhing, and moſt growing eſtabliſhments of any in America. This 
is the leſs ſurpriſing, as the Portugueze have opportunities of ſupplying 
themſelves with ſlaves for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than 


t us any other European power that has ſettlements in America; they being 
roll the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, and from 
hed hence they import between 40 and 50,000 negroes annually, all of which 
the zo into the amount of the cargo of the Brazil fleets for Europe, Of the 
, of diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the amount of 
and 130,000 l. This, with the ſugar, the tobacco, the hides, the valuable drugs 
gen for medicine and manufactures, may give ſome idea of the importance of 
han this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the trading powers of Europe. 
its, Their exports of ſugar, within 50 years, is grown much greater than it 
ap- vas, though anciently it made almoſt the whole of their exportable pro- 
tton duce, and they were without rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is re- 
lers markably good, though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in our Ame- 
| of ncan colonies, The northern and ſouthern parts of Brazil abound with 


horned cattle ; theſe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leſs than 
20, o are ſent annually to Europe. 
The Portugueze were a conſiderable time poſſeſſed of Brazil before they 
licovered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have ſince made it 
lo conſiderable. The gold alone, great part of which is coined in America, 
amounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part of this is brought from 

eir colonies in Africa, together with ebony and ivory. „ 
he chief commoditzes the European ſhips carry thither in return, are 
dot the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal: they conſiſt of the woollen 
$00ds, of all kinds, from England, France, and Holland; the linens 
* laces of Holland, France and Germany; the ſilks of France and 
w ; fill; and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, 
» all forts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from England: as well 
. fin, beef, flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have from Spain; wine, 

p ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplicd with from Portugal. 

, gland is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for 
Me conſumption, and what they want for the uſe of the Brazils, How- 
Z 24 ever, 
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ever, the French have become very dangerous rivals to us in this, asin 

many other branches of trade; N 
HISTORT AND covernMENT.}] This country was firſt diſcovered 
Americus Veſpuſio, in 1498; but the Portugueze did not plant it a 
1549, when they fixed themſelves at the bay of All-Saints, And founded 
the city of St. Salvador. They met with ſome interruption at firſt from 
the court of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South America 
as belonging to them. However, the affair was at length made u ; 
and it was agreed that the Portugueze ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying 
between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which they till enjoy. 
The French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but 
were driven from thence by, the Portugueze, who remained without a rivl 
till the year 1580, when, in the very meridian of proſperity, they were 
ſtruck by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate of kingdoms; 
Don Sebaſtian,” the king of Portugal, Joſt his life in an expedition againſt 
the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Portugueze loſt their liberty, 

being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. + | 
The Dutch ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful defenive 
war, and finſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, they 
purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt recefles of their extenſive territories, 
and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their former maſters, 
They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portugueze ; they took 
| "almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then turned their arms 
. upon Brazil, where they took ſeven of the captainſhips or provinces ; and 
would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their career been ſtopt by 
the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few ſcattered forces. 
5 The Dutch were, however, about the year 1654, entirely driven out of 
Brazil; but their Welt India company ſtill continuing their pretenſions to 
this country, and harraſſing the Portugueze at ſea, the latter agreed, in 
1661, to pay the Dutch eight tuns of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt in 
that country, which was accepted; and the Portugueze have remained in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil from that time, till about the end of 1762, 
when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, E a war between 
{ Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, the Portuguese frontier 
I fortreſs called St. Sacrament ; but, by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored, 
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HE poſſeſſions and claims of the French before the late war, 
appears by their maps, conſiſted of almoſt the whole continent 0 
North America; which vaſt country they diyided into two great provinces 
the northern of which they called Canada (comprehending a much great 
extent than the Britiſh province of that name) and in which they included 
a great part of our provinces of New York, New England, and Nes 
Scotland. The ſouthern province they called Louiſiana, in which the 
included a part of Carolina. This diſtribution, : and the military diſpo 

| | fition which the French made to ſupport it, formed the principal ca 
j of the laſt war between Great Britain and that nation, the iſſue of wil 
| is well known to all the world. For while the French were rearing me 
infant colonies, and with the moſt ſanguine hopes, forming vaſt delt 

1 of an extenſive empire, one wrong ſtep in their politics loſt them the wy 
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vaniſhed ike ſmoke. They over - rated their ſtrength ; and by commenc- 
ing hoſtilities many years too foon, they were driven from Canada, and 


forced to yield to Great Britain all that fine country of Louiſiana eaſtward + 
of the Miſſiſippi. At the treaty of peace, however, they were allowed to 


keep poſſeſſion of the weſtern banks of that river, and the ſmall town of 
New Orleans; near the mouth of it; which, in 1769, they ceded to Spain, 
for reaſons unknown to the public. | | Kee 

The French, therefore, from being one of the greateſt European powers 
in that quarter, and to the Britiſh colonies, a very dangerous neighbour 
and rival, have, in the manner we have ſeen, loſt all footing in North 
America; but on the ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement which 
is called Cayenne, or Equinoctial France, and is ſituated between the 
equator and fifth degree of north latitude, and between the goth and 55th 
of weſt longitude. It extends 240 miles along the coaſt ot Guiana, and 
near zoo miles within land; bounded by Surinam, on the north; by the 
Atlantic Ocean, eaſt; by Amazonia, ſouth ; and by Guiana weſt. The 
chief town 1s Caen, h 2 | 

All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills very proper 
for ſettlements; the French have, however, not yet extended them fo far 
as they might ; but they raiſe the ſame commodities which they have from 
the Weſt-India lands, and in no inconſiderable quantity. They have 
alſo taken poſſeſſion of the iſland, of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth of 
the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in circumference. The 
iſland is very unhealthy ; but having ſome good harbours the French have 
here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and coffee. 
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HE French were among the laſt nations who made ſettlements 
'F in the Weſt-Indies ; but they made ample amends by the vigour 
with which they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and ami. 
rable meaſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that 
the nature of the climate would yield ; and in contending againſt the dif- 
ficulties which it threw in their way, 

They are ſenſible that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all 
the benefit of their labours and acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plant- 
ations muſt be derived from the attention with which they are regarded at 
home. . For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under the care and 


inſpection of the council of commerce, a board compoſed of twelve of the 


molt conſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the deputies of all the 
conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, who are choſen out of the 
richeſt and moſt intelligent of their traders, and paid a handſome ſalary 
for their attendance at Paris, from the funds of their reſpective cities. This 
council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe plans for redreſſing 
every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches that are fallen, for ex- 
tending new ones, for ſupporting the old, and, in fine, for every thing 
that may improve the he ar or promote the vent of their manufactures, 
according to their own lights, or to the inſtruction of their conſtituents. 
When they are fatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation, they propoſe 
it to the royal council, where their report is always received with particu- 


lar attention. An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues; and is executed 


with a punctuality that diſtinguiſhes their 8 and which alone 
can render the wiſeſt regulations any thin 


1% this body, the care of the plantation 15 particularly entruſted. 
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their imaginary empire, which exiſted only upon the face of their maps, 


etter than ſerious mockeries. 
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The government of their ſeveral colonies, is a an inten 
and a 4 council. The governor is inveſted with a great deal of — 
which, however, on the ade of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
who has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates to the revenue: 
and on the fide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, whoſe 
office it 15 to ſee that the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded 
by the other: and they are all checked by the conſtant and zealous en 
which the government at home keeps over them; the officers of all 
ports of France being charged under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate 
all captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concerning the reception 
they met with at the, ports to which they have failed, how juſtice was 
| 2" ith to them, what charges they were made liable to, and of what 

nds. | 
That the colonies may be as little burdened as poſſible, and that the 
governor may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or 
3avour factions in his government, his ſalary is paid by the crown: he has 
no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have 
any plantations in the iſlands or on the continent; or any intereſt what- 
ener, in goods or lands, within his goveynment, except the houſe he lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and recreation; An the other officers 
are paid by the crown, out of the revenues of the mother country. The 
2 are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid out of the ſame 

8. | | 

In general, their cofonies pay no taxes; hut when upon any extraordi- 
nary emergency, taxes have been raiſed, they were very moderate. The 
duties upon the export of their produce at the Welt India iſlands, or at its 
import into France, are next to nothing: in both places hardly making two 
percent. What commadities go to them pay no duties at all. 

Their other regulations, reſpecting the judges of the admiralty, law-ſuits, 
” gecovery of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by earthquakes, hurri- 
ranes, or bad ſeaſons; the peopling their colonies, number of whites to 
be empleyed by the planters, and, laſtly, the management of negroes, 
cannot be ſufficiently admired ; and would, doubtlets, be of great uſe, 
were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar iſlands, where proper regula- 
tions in many reſpects ſeem to be much wanted. f 

We have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſk iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable of 
all their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indolence 
of the Spaniards on that iſland, or the partiality of their court to the 
French nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the French 
hare the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large and important one of 

MARTINICO.] Which is ſituated between 14 and 15 deg. of north 
Ht. and 61 deg. weſt lon. lying about 40 leagues north-weſt of Barba- 
does, is about 6o miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The 
inland part of it is hilly, from which are poured out upon every fide, 2 
number of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland 
zn 2 high degree. The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
pinger, and ſuch fruits as are found in the neighbouring iſlands. But 
— is here, as in all the Weſt India iſlands, the principal commodity 
of which they export a conſiderable quantity annually. Martinico is the 
reſidence of the governor of the French iſlands in theſe ſeas. Its 4 i and 
harbonrs are numerous, ſafe, and commodious ; and fo well fortißed, thai 
they uſcd to bid defiance to the Englith, who in vain attempted this place. 
However, in the laſt war, when the Britiſh arms were W 2 
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narter of the globe, this iſland was added to the Britiſh empire, but it 
2s given back at the treaty of peace. | | 
GUADALUPE.] So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance of its 
mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituated in 16 deg. north lat. 
and in 62 weſt long. about 3o leagues north of Martinico, and almoſt as 
much ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad. It is divided 
into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow channel, 
through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants paſs it in a ferry. 
boat. Its ſoil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, producing ſugar, 
cotton, indigo, ginger, &. This iſland is in a flouriſhing condition, 
and its exports of ginger almoſt incredible, Like Martinico, it was for- 
merly attacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the attempt; but in 1759, it 
was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given back at the peace of 1763. 

Sr. LUCIA. ] Situated in 14 deg. north lat. and in 61. deg. weſt lon. 
go miles north weſt of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
t received its name from _— ——— on the day dedicated to the 
virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 
From this time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
French; and at length ic was agreed on between the latter and the Engliſh, 
that this iNand, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain 
neutral, But the French, before the late war broke out, began to ſettle 
theſe iſlands; which by the treaty of peace, were yielded up to Great 
Britain, and this iſland to France. The foil of St. Lucia, in the vallies, 
is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds in pleaſant 
rivers, and well fituated harbours; and 1s now declared a free port,under 
certain reſtrictions. ; 

Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, ( Are three ſmall iſlands 

and MARIGALANTE, lying in the neighbourhood 

of Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's, and are of no great conſequence to the 
French, except in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy our Weſt India trade, It 
would therefore be good policy in Great Britain, upon the breaking out 
of a war with France, immediately to take poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, 
which would ſeem to be a matter of no great difficulty, as they have been 
frequently reduced by the Engliſh, and as frequently given back to the 
French; who have often and upon many occaſions, experienced the 
generoſity of the Britiſh court. + ets 
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Containing SURINA M, on the Continent of 
SOUTH AMERICA. | 
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AS the Portugueze had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Brazil in the 
manner we have feen; and after they had been entirely removed 
out of North America, they were obliged to conſole themſelves with their 


ch poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and to fit down content in the Weſt 


vith Surinam: a country once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we had it, and which we ceded to them in exchange for 
New Vork; and with two or three ſmall and barren iſlands in the north 
a, not far from the Spaniſh Main. 1 

5 . Surinam, 
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Bauꝛrinam, or Dutch Guiana, is ſituated between 5 and 7 deg. north lat 
extending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oronoque; 
north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of 
this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome ; and a conſiderable 
of the. coaſt is low and covered with water. The chief ſettlement is at 
Parimaribo, a large and e town, built on the river Surinam; and 
the Dutch have extended their plantations 30 leagues above the mouth of 
this river, The colony is now in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation, not only 
with Europe, but with the Weſt India iſlands. Their chief trade confi 
in ſugar, a great deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, 
flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dying drugs, They trade with our North- 
American colonies, who bring hither horſes, live cattle, and proviſions; 
and take home a large quantity of molaſſes; but their negroes are only 
the refuſe of thoſe they haye for the Spaniſh market, I: NET 
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ITUATED three .leagues north of $t, 


ST. EUSTATIA.} Chriſtopher's, and is only a mountain about 
29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt 
round. But, though ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by nature, the 
induſtry of the Dutch has made it turn out to very good account; and it 
js ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negroes. The ſides of the 
mountain are laid out in very pretty ſettlements ; but they have neither 
ſprings nor rivers. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, 
as well as Curaflon, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, 
however, it is not fo well ſituated; and itdraws the ſame advantage from 
its conſtant neutrality. Its ſituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the 
Welt India iſlands, there being but one good landing-place, which may 
be eafily defended by a few men; and the haven is commanded by 4 
ſtrong fort. | BY 

CURASSOU.] Situated in 12 deg. north lat. ꝙ or 10 leagues from the 
continent of Terra Firma, is zo miles long and io broad. It ſeems as if 
it were fatcd, that the ingenuity and patience, of the Hollanders ſhould 
every where, both in Europe and America, be employed in fighting 
againſt an unfriendly nature; for the ifland is not only barren, and de- 
pendent upon the rains for its water, but the harbour 1s naturally one of 
the worſt in America: yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; 
they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the moſt ele- 
gant and cleanly towns in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings we 
numerous and handſome ; the private houſes commodious; and the ma- 
gazines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here 
performed by engines; ſome of them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at 
once lifted into the dock. 

Though this i land is naturally barren, the induſtry of the Dutch has 
brought it to produce a conſiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſugar; 
it has, beſides, good ſalt works, for the produce of which there is a briſk 
demand from the Engliſh iſlands, and their colonies on the continent. But 
what renders this iſland of moſt advantage to the Dutch, is the contra 
trade which is carried on between the inhabitants and the Spaniards, anc 
their harbour being the rendezvous to all nations in time of war. 

The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland for intelligence, or 
pilots, and then procced to the Spanith coaſts for trade, which they port 
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with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh uarda coſtas to 
take theſe veſſels ; for they are not only. ſtont ſhips, with a number of 


uns, but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply inte- 
reſted in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the 
owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This 
animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight bravely, be- 
cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides this, there 
is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the Spaniſh continent. 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 
Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are all ſorts of woollen and linen cloth, 
laces, filks, ribbons, iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the 
ſpices of the Moluccas, and the callicoes of India, white and painted. 
Hither the Dutch Weſt-Indja, which is alſo their African company, annu- 
ally bring three or four cargoes of flaves ;, and to this mart the Spaniards 
themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of the 
negroes, at a very high price, but great quantities of all the above ſorts 
of goods; and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes 
and mercers ſhops, with every thing thadis grown unfaſhionable and un- 
ſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being ſuffi- 
cently recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold 
and ſilver, coined, or in bars, cacao, vanilla, jeſuit's bark, cochineal, and 
other valuable commodities. 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in time of peace, is ſaid to be annually 
worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500,0001. but in time of war the profit is 
till greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Weſt 
ladies: it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time 
refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deſtroy one another. The 
intercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have 
ſcarcely any other market from whence they can be well ſupplied either 
with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, 
corn, flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 
North America, or which is exported from Ireland; ſo that, whether in 
peace or war, the trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremely. 

The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carried 
on by the Weſt India company alone : at preſent, ſuch ſhips as go upon 
that trade, pay two and a half per cent for their licenſes; the company, 


| however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried on between 


Africa and the American iflands. 

The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconſiderable in them- 
ſelves, and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which they 
we chiefly employed in raiſing cattle and other proviſions. ' 

The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martin's, ſituated at no great diſ- 
ance from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned: the latter is 
partly inhabited by the Englith. | 5 
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Sir. THOMAS.] & N inconſiderable member of the Caribbees, ſitu- 
ated in 64 deg. Welt. lon. and 18 North lat. 


out 15 miles in circumference, and has a ſafe and commodious harbour. 
| Sr. 
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sr. CROIX, on SANTA CRUZ.) Another ſmall and uahealty 


land, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leap io 
in les, and three or four where it is broadeſt. Theſe lands, fo loa . 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt India company, were 
ill managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes ; but that wiſe and of 
benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought u | company's 0 
ſtock, and laid the trade open: and ſince that time t ian of St. Tho- 4 
mas has been ſo greatly improved, that it is ſaid to produce upward of 

ooo hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others of the Weſt T 


ndia commodities in tolerable plenty. In time of war, privateers bring 
in their prizes here for ſale; and a great many veſſels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and 
valuable merchandize, As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a few 
years ſince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt; ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh 
iſlands, ſome of them of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, and have 
received very great encouragement to do ſo. 7 | 
Theſe two nations, the ; 49%. and Danes (and we'may now add the 
French) hardly deſerve to be mentioned among the proprietors of America; 


. : or 
their poſſeſſions there are comparatively nothing. But as they appear ex- kt 
tremely worthy of the attention of theſe powers, and as the ſhare of the ar 
Dutch is worth to them at leaſt 600,0001. a year, whit muſt we think of 
our extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions ? what attention do they not deſerve 7 
from us? and what may not be made of them by that attention? Ia 

„There ſeems to be a remarkable providence (ſays an ingenious and wi 
polite writer) in caſting the parts, if I may uſe that expreſſion, of the de 
ſeveral European nations who act upon the ſtage of America. The Spa- th 
niard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, has an ample walk in which to la 
expatiate ; a ſoft climate to indulge his love of eaſe, and a profuſion of n: 
gold and filver to procure him all thoſe luxuries his pride demands, but di 
which his lazineſs would refuſe him. ar 

The Portugueze, naturally indigent at home, and enterprizing rather 
than induſtrious abroad, has gold and diamonds as the Spaniard has, ul 
wants them as he does, but polleiſes them in a more uſeful, though alels ar 
oſtentatious manner, pe 

The Engliſh, of a reaſoning diſpoſition, thoughtful and cool, and men w 


of buſineſs rather than of great induſtry, impatient of much fruitlels 
labour, abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country life, have a lot 
which indeed produces neither gold nor ſilver ; but they have a large tract 
of a fine continent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agriculture, andſuf- 
ficient to furniſh their trade without laying them under great difficulties. 
Intolerant as they are of the moſt uſeful reſtraints, their commerce ſlou- 


riſhes from the freedom every man has of purſuing it according to his on th 
ideas, and directing his life after his own faſhion. ti 

The French, active, lively, enterpriſing, pliable, and politic; and tho ce 
changing their purſuits, always purſuing the peſent object with eagerneb, w 


are, notwithſtanding, tractable and obedient to rules and laws, * 

bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind and turn them to proper courſes. Thele 
people have a country (when Canada was in their poſſeſſion) where more 
is to be effected by managing the people than by cultivating the ground; 
where a peddling commerce, that requires conſtant motion, flouriſhes, 
more than agriculture, or a regular traffic; where they have difficulties 
which keep them alert by ſtruggling with them, and where their obe 


ence to a wiſe government (meaning the excellent regulations altea 
3 * 
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nentioned reſpecting the French colonies in America) ſerves them for per” 
ſonal wiſdom. In the iſlatids, the Whole is the work of their policy, and 
aright turn their government has taken. i | 

The Dutch have got 4 rock or two, on which to diſplay the miracles 


of frugality and diligence (which are their virtues), and on which they 
ure exerted theſe virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles.” * 


o 


— 


TERRA-INCOGNITA, or unknown Countries: 
In ASIA, 


OTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſcoveries of navigators, and 
the progreſs made in geopraphy, ſincę the firſt voyage of Columbus, 


' anno 1492, there ſtill remains many large countries, ſome of them abſo- 


lutely unknown, and others very ſuperficially ſurveyed. 

Towards the north-eaſt, are Yeſdo, Kamtſchatſka, and other countries 
or iſlands, which the Ruſfians are daily diſcovering, but are imperfectly 
known even to that court, and ſuppoſed to be joined ta North America, 
or very near that part of the globe. ; 

Below the Molucca iſles, in the Eaſt Indies, are New Guinea, New 
Zealand, and New Holland, regions diſcovered as far as 44 deg. South 
lat. by the Engliſh and Dutch in the laſt century; and in 1769 and 1770, 
were further explored by heuteuant Cooke, in his Majeſty's ſhip the En- 
deavour, who made 47 deg. South. From his important journal we learn, 
that New Guinea and New Zealand are large iſlands, and that New Hol- 
land (of which he diſcovered above 2000 miles on the eaſtern ſide, and 
named New South Wales) is a vaſt continent, entirely ſeparated from any 
diviſion of the globe known to us. That the natives go naked, are black, 
and men- eaters, but of thoſe only who have been taken in war. | 

Beſides theſe countries, the Europeans are daily making diſcoveries of 
lands that are ſcattered up and down the Pacific Ocean; and ſome capes 
we already marked in our charts of a ſuppo'ed continent towards the ſouth 
pole, for the diſcovery of which an Engliſh ſhip was fitted out in 1772, 
vith orders to ſteer due ſouth from the Cape of Good-Hops in Africa. 


S635 4 4 *& * 


() F this quarter of the globe the moderns are acquainted with the ſea- 
coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly; the internal parts being 
unknown to us, nor have we any ſatis factory accounts of their inhabitants, 
their productions, or their trade. It is well known, however, that the 
rivers of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and it is equally 
certain that the ancients drew prodigious riches — a country bleſſed 
v1th a variety of climates, ſome of them the fineſt in the world. 


Is AMERICA. 


IX North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, 
1 New North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very little known. 
The inhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, 
and the northern parts of Siberia, are few, andtheſe ſavage; low in ſtature, 
ind of an ugly appearance, ſcazcely reſembling any thing human. EP 
ive 
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live upon the raw fleſh of whales, bears, foxes, &c. and go meg 
in ſkins, the hairy ſides next their bodies. In theſe unhoſpitable — 
their nights (as may be ſeen in the table of climates in the trod hen 
are from one to fix months, and the earth bound up in impenetrable ſnow: ( 
ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live under groan great part of the year, 
Again, when the ſun makes his appearance, ſthey haveaday of equallength 
All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada 
and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the wet; is 
Frei unknown to us, no European having ever travelled thither, 
rom the climate and fituation of the eountry, it is ſuppoſed to be fruit. 
ful; it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of whom uſed 
to reſort to the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1000 
miles, when that city was in the hands of the French, 
In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator 
to the eighth degree of North latitude, and bounded by the river Oro- 
* on the north, and the Amazons on the ſouth, is unknown, except 
a flip along the coaſt, where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch 
at Surinam, have made ſome ſettlements ; which from the unhealthfulnef 
of the climate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be 
extended any conſiderable way back. $193,093 U 
The country of Amazotiia, ſo called from the great river of that name, 
has never been thoroughly diſcovered; though it is ſituated between the 
European colonies of Peru and Brazil, and every where navigable by 
means of that great river and its branches. Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards, and Portugueze, but being always attended with 
vaſt difficultjes, ſo that few of the adventurers ever returned back, and no 
gold being found in the country as they expected, no European. nation has 
hitherto made any ſettlement there. * A $i PH 
Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcribed 
as part of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European 


nation, have any colonies here, it 1s almoſt unknown, and 1s generally 


repreſented as a barren, unhoſpitable country. And here in 52 deg. Atl 
South lat. we fall in with the ſtreights of Magellan, having Patagonia, Ay, 
on the north, and the iſlands of Terra del Fuego, on the ſouth; Thele 8 
ſtreigkts extend from eaſt to weſt 110 leagues, but the breadth in ſome . 
places falls ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, a For- halt 
tugueze in the ſervice of Spain, who failed through them, in the year bal: 
1520, and thereby diſcovered a paſſage from the Atlantic to the Patiße, bal 
or Southern Ocean. He has been ſince conſidered as the firſt navigator Lac 
that ſailed round the world, but having loft his life in a ſkirmiſh with baſh 
Indians before the ſhips returned to Europe, the honour of being the firſt * 
circumnavigator has been diſputed in favour of the brave Sir Francis 5 
Drake, who in 1574 paſſed the ſame ſtreight in his way to India, from wald 
which he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. In 1616, La 94 
Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of theſe ſtreights, diſco- — 
vered in lat. 54 another paſlage, ſince known by the name of 14 * * 
La Maire, and this paſſage, which has been generally preferred by uc- * 
ceeding navigators, is called doubling cape Horn. The author of Anſon's 10 
voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes mariners to keep cleat B. 
of theſe ſtreights and iſlands, by running down to 61 or 62 deg, Gow lab * 
before they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, towards the uth-Seas; erw. 


but the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold in thoſe latitudes, ten- 
der that paſſage practicable only in the months of January and February, 
which there is the middle or ſummer. AN 1 1 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL: TABLE 


Containing the Names and Situations of the chief Cities, 
Towns, Seas, Gulphs, Ba 25 Streights, Ca „and other 


remarkable Places in the known Woild: ollected from 
the moſt authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervations. 


7 run. | Provinces. Countries, \ Dent. Latitude, Long. 

| D. M. D. th 

Berdeen, Aberdeenſhire Scotland, Europe 57-22N. 140 W. 
Acapulco Mexico, North Amer. 17-10N. 101-40 W. 
AbiaticSea,or between Italy & Turkey, Europe, Mediterranean Sea. 


G. of Venice, 
Adrianople, Ramin, Turkey, Europe j#-00N. 26.30 E. 


Agra, Agra, . Eaſt India, Aſia 26-43 N. 76-30 E. 
8 Airſhire, Scotland, Eärope 55-30N. - 4-35 W. 
Aleppo, Syria, | Turkey, Aſfia 35-42N. 37-24 E. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa 31-10N. 30-19 E. 
Albany, New-York, North Amer. 42-48N. 73-30 W. 


ALcies, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-5oN. 3-16E. 
imboyna, Amboyna Ifle, Eaſt India, Aſia * 4-25 S.127-25 5 
Ausrzxbau, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-23N. 5-04 E IS 


Anapolis, Nova-Scotia, North Amer. 45-00N. 64-00 W 
Axxarolts, Maryland, North Amer. 39-coN. 76-50 W. 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Afia 36-30N. 32:46 E, 
Aatwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, _ — of 13 N. 4-29 E. 
chipelago, Iſlands of Greece, editer, Sea. 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, / — 64-30 N. 40 30 E. 
Alracan, Aſtracan, Rufſia, Afia - 47-00N. 52-00 E. 
Athens, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 37-58N. 24-65 E. 
—_ Ocean, 8 Eu. Aſia, Afr, from America. 

Ava,  Exft India, Aſia 20-20N. 95-30 E. 
RAY of Biſc. Coal of France, Europe, Atlantie Ocean. 

—of Beng. Coaſt of India, - Afia, Indian Ocean. 
Baltic Sea, between Ger, & Swed. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Kldivia Chili, South Amer. 39-35 S. 81-10 W. 
balbec, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33-40N. 37-00 E. 
lucelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 42-26N. 2-18 E. 
baſtia, Corſica Iſle, Italy, Europe 42-20N. 9-40 E. 
ld, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 5 1-½ N. 2-32 W. 


an. Eyraca Arab. Turkey, Aſia 33-49N. 45-00 E. 
val, Eyraca Arab. Turkey, Aſia 30-45 N. 48-00 E. 
Nraria, Java Ile, Eaft India, Afia #6-00$.107-00 E. 


han, Bazil, Switzerland, Europe 47-g0N. 7-40 E. 
, 

rw Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54-39N. 6-30 W. 
ter, Beſtarabia, Turkey, Europe 46-40N. 29-00 E. 
dag Bergen, Norway,” Europe 60-10N. 5-40 E. 
In, Bran denburg, Germany, Europe 52 -33N. 13-32 E. 
"i Bern, Switzerland, Europe 47 00N. 7-20 E. 
n. Berwick, Scotland, Europe 557-4 N. 1-45 W. 
y, 0 aces Servia, Turkey, Europe 8 ooN. 21-20 E. 
Yn ven, Sumatra Ille, Fiſt India, Aſia 3-55S-101-00 E. 


+I Na, 


Biſcay Spai Eur -26N, 18 W. 
* N pain, 18 43. *. 
raingham, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52.30 N . 1-50 W. 


=} 


2 * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cattegate Sea, between 
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Bombay, Bombay Ille, Eat India, Aa 19-00N, 


Bokharia, "Uſbec, Tartary, . 
Bourdeaux, | Guienne, France, 
Borroughſton- Linlichgowſh. Scotland, 

nefs, © © k 128 
Boſton, Lincolnſhire, England, 
Bos rox. 


Breda, Brabant, 


Maſſachuſets, New England, Amer. 42-20 N. W 
Netherlands, Eu $i 
Breſt, | Bretany, France, 


— 


l 


Nuart. Latitude, fo, 


* 


Europe 53- 10N. 00-25 E. 


rope 51 40N. 440 k. 
Europe 48-23 N. pe W. 


Bremen, Low. Saxony, German Europe 53-2 N. f. 20 h. 
BRESLAu, Sileſia, — 5 Euroge a 16˙50 k. | 
Briſtol, + Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-33N, 2-40 W. 
Britiſh Sea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe, Atlantic Ocean, 
Black or urkey in Europe and Afia. | ( 

Euxine Sea, p rg 

Brussgrs, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 50-50N, 4-06 E, | 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 5$1-16N. 3.05 f. » 
Brunſwick, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-30N. 10.30 f. D; 
Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47-40N. 19.20 . de 
Ne North Amer. 40-08N. 75.00 h. de 
unos La Plata, South Amer. 34-35 8. 5%. 
Avas, 1 ä De 
Also, Lower Egypt, Africa .30-00N. 32. 00 . die 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe 39-25 N. 9.38 k. Dor 
Cacaao, Tonquin, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-30N, 105-00 f. | 
Calais, Picardy, France, Europe 50-58N. 1-545. b. 
Cambletown, - Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-30N. 5.40 N Dos 
Cambridge, Cambridgeſh. England, Europe 5215 N. oog. bur 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-33N. -6-01 W "mi 
Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22-00N, 87-00 . Dual 
Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 5 1-16N. 1-15 k. Dunb 
Candia, Candy Iſland, Turkey, Aſia 35-19N. 25-23. Dumt 
Cax rox, Canton, China, Aſia 23-14N.113-06 F. EN 
Causobla, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 13.3 N. 105.00 k. b 


Carliſle, Cumberland, En land, 


Carthage ruins Tunis, Barbary, 

_ CarTHAGENA, Terra Firma, South 
Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, 
Candy, Ceylon J. Eaſt India, 
Caſpian Sea, Ruſſian | Tartary, 
Caſtel, Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, 
Cape Clear, Cork, Ireland, 

Finiſterre, Galicia, Spain, 
— Vinkent, Algarve, Portugal, 
— Vetd, | Negroland, 

— of Good Hottentots, Caffraria, 

ope, 


— Comorin, Hither India, Mogul Empire Aſia 

n n e 

Amer. 5 375.88 

Swed & Denm. Europe, Atlantic 6.0 
Africa 35- ON. 6 


—— Florida, Eaſt Florida, North 
—— Horn, Delfuego Iſle, South 


Ceuta, Fez, Morocco, 


Aſia 


Euro -47N. 2-35 
Africa N. 900 
Amer, 10-28N. 77-00 
Europe 52-10N. 4-38 
Afia 7-54N. 79-008 


Europe 51-20N, 9201 
Europe 51-10N. 9-4 * 
Europe 43-12N. 10-05 * 
Europe 36-53N. 
Africa 14-43N. 17-20 F 
Africa 34-07 S. 1935 


| 7-50N. 77-30 


xj | 
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Towle Provinces. Countries Quart. 1 _ 
eter Cheſhire, England, Europe 53-15N. 3-00W. 
= \ x 1 £ 3 South Carolina North Amer. 32-45N. 79-12W. 
T.o WN, ; HE C08 
vita Vecch. Pope's Territ. Italy, Euro -05N. 12-30E, 
— Zealand Ile, Denmark, Neurons 45 12-50 E. 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 51-49 N. 8-40 W. 
Coventry, © Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-25 N. 1 
ConsTanTI- Romania, Turkey, Europe 41-00N. 28-56 E. 
vor LE, 2 ö —_ 
Conſtance, Swabia, Germany, Europe 47-37N. 9g-12E. 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe 37-30N.. 23-00 E. 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 50-00N. 19-30 E. 
Curaſou, Curaſſou Ifle, "Weſt India, Amer. 11-56N. 68-20W. 
Cuſco, Peru, South Amer. 12-25 S. 70-00W. 
Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Afia 33-15N. 37-20 E. 
Dantzic, Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-22N. 18-36 . 
Dacca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 23-30 N. 89-20 E. 
Derr r, Delly, Eaſt India, Aſia + 29-00N. 76-30 E. 
Delft, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-06N. 4-05 E. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Afia, 41-40N.' 50-30 E. 
Derby, Derbyſhire, England, Europe 52-58N. 1-30 W. 
Derry, Ullſter, Ireland, Europe 54-52N. . 7-40 W. 
Dieu, Malabar, Eaſt India, Afia .. 21-37N. 69-30 E. 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 51-08N. 1-256 E. 
Dxespen, Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-00N. 13-36 E. 
Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56-26N. 2-48 W 
DvsLin, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 53-20N. . 6-28 W. 
Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48N. 1-25 W. 
Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotland, Europe 55-54N. 4-20 W. 
Dunkick, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-00N. 2-20E. 
Duabar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 2-25W. 
Dumfries, Dumfriesſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-08N. 3-25 W. 


EN. Chan. between Engl. & France Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 


Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-0 N. 27-53 E. 
koixzuacn, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 3-00W. 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-15N. 20-00 E. 
Lmbden, Lower Germany, Europe 53-25N. 7-10E. 
thiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 
Lxeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-44N. 3-30 W 

Akirk, Stirling, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 3-48 W. 
* Falmouth, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-10N. 5-20 W. 

er, Fez, Morocco, Africa 33-30 N. 6-00W. 
Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-30N. 8-40o W. 
koi ce, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-39N. 12-15 E. 
ort St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 12-05N. 80-55 E. 

Eneva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-20N. 6-00 E. 
00 Gesoa, Genoa, Italy: Europe 44-25 N. E. 
Gib Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $1-00N. 3-36 E. 

altar, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-00N. 6-00 W. 
alben, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-50N. 4-05 W 
Celler, Glouceſterſh, England, Europe 51-05N. 2-16 W. 

N Malabar, Eaſt India, Aſia 15-31 N. 74-20 E. 
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Gombroon, Farſiſtan, 
Gottenburgh, Gothland, Sweden, 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, 
L.adrone Iſles, Eaſt India, 

G of Bothnia, | Coaſt of | 
— Finland, between 
Venice, 


. 
* 
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TABLE. 


Dart. Lailtude. lag. 
Ala 
Europe 58-00N. 11-3 . 


Eu 
Aſia 


ro 


D. M. D. N. 
27 -30N. 55-258, 


pe 55-52N, ul. 
: 14-00N 140-30E. 


Europe, 


Swed. & Ruſ. Europe, Baltic Sea. 
Italy & Turk. Europe, Mediter. Sea, 


Perſia & Arab. Aſia, 


—— Ormus, between 
Perſia, between 
— t. Lawr, Coaſt of 
— Californ. between 
[Mexico, Coaſt of 


Hamburg, Holſtein, 


_-.. Yorkſhire, 


Hartrrax,, Nova Scotia, North 


Havannah,. 


Hereford, | 
Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of 


Yorkſhire, 


oinsthe Morea to Cree e, 


woe Corinth, 
North and S. America. 


— Panama, joins 


Perſia & Arab. Afia, 
New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
Calif. & Mexico N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 


Indian Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 


N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 


Netherlands, Europe 


52-10N. + 4-00E. 


Europe 
Helleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea. Europe and Aſia. 

| Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Amer. 


Netherlands, Europe 
Eaſt Indfa, 
Herefordſhire, England, 


Afia 


Europe 
Europe 53-45 | 
N. Amer. Northern Ocean. 


Aſia. 


Europe. 


—Malacca, joins Malacca to F urther India, Aſia. 


Japan Iſle, Eaſt India, 
ERUSALEM, Paleſtine, 
adian Ocean, Coaſt of 

Inverneſsſhire, Scotland I 
G. Brit. & Irel. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 

32-50N. 51-30. 
38-50 N. 1-40 k. 
55-38N, 2-12 W. 


Is Fp AHAN, 


Roxboroughſh. — 

Kilmarnoc Airſhire, 
KinGsTON, Weſt India, 
KONINGSBURG 

Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, 

Levant Sea Coaſt of 

Eaſt India, 
Edinburghih. Scotland, 
Yorkfhire, 


Leiceſterſhire, England, 
Linlithgowſh. Scotland, 


Linlithgow, 
Lincolnſhire, England, 


Aſia 
Aſia 
Aſia 


36-20N.139-00E. 
32-00N, 36-00E. 
Southern Ocean. 


Europe $7-33N, 402 V. 


Aſia 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Amer. 

Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Netherlands, Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Netherlands, Europe 50*42N. 
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7. un. Provinces. 'C:untries, 


Limerick, Munſter, Ireland, 
L1zzon, Eſtramadura, Portugal, 
LiMa, Peru. „ See 
Litchfield, Staffordſhire, England, 
Lov1$BURG, Cape Breton I. North ' 
Loreto, Pope's Territ. Italy, | 
LONDON, Middleſex, England, 
London Derry, Ulſter, Ireland. 
Lubec, Holſtein, « Germany, 
Lyons, Lyons, France, 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Acao, Canton, China, 
Majorca, Majorca Iſle, Spain, 
Mapk1D, New Caſtile, Spain, 
Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, England, . 
Malta, Malta Iſle, Mediterranean 
ManTua, Mantua, Italy, 
Malacca, Malacca, Eaſt India, 
Madraſs, Coromandel, Eaſt India, 
Manilla, Philippine I. Eaſt India, 
Marſeilles, Provence, France, 
Medina, Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, 
Mecca, Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, 
Mediter, Sea, between - Europe and 
Mequinez, Pex, Barbary, 
Messina, Sicily Iſland, Mediter. Sea, 
Mexico, Mexico, North 
Milford Haven Pembrokeſhire Wales, 
Mirax, Milaneſe, Italy, 
Moc go, Arabia Felix, Arabia, 
Mopexa, Modena, Italy, 
Montreal, Canada, North 
Montpelier, Languedoc, France, 
Montroſe, Fortar, Scotland, 
Morxocco, * Morocco, Barbary, 
Mos cow, Moſcow, Ruſſia, 
Mantter, Weltphalia, Germany, 


ANCY, Lorrain, Germany, 
Nanking, Nanking, China, 
Merts, Naples, Italy, 
g RVA, L:ivonia, Ruſſia, 
Newcaltle, Northumber- England, 
: land, 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, 


Newport, Rhode Iſland, North 
- E Lokk, New York, North 
"dr Aſlyria, Turkey, 
h Mingham, Nottinghamſh, England, 
Northampton, Northamp- England, 


3 tonſhire, : 

wich, Norfolk, England, 
Lympia, Greece, Turkey, 
Oruvrz, Moravia, Bohemia, 


3 A 3 


+ oo a, 


1 


Dart. La'itde. Long. 
D. M. . 
Europe 52-35N. 8-48 W. 
Europe 38-43N, 8-53 W. 
Amer, 12-15 8. 77-30 W. 


Europe 52-43N. 1-40 W 
Amer, 45-54N: 59-30 K. 


Europe 43-15N. 14-15 Ez 
n Fg Mer. 
Europe 55-00N. 7-40 W. 
Europe 54-00N. 11-40 E. 
Europe 45-46N: 4-55 E. 
Europe 49-40 N. 5-40 E. 
Aſia 22-13 N. 113-561 E. 
Europe 39-3o0N. 3-03 E. 
Europe 40-30 N. 4-15 W. 
Europe 53-30N. 2-22 W. 
Europe 35-53N. 14-32 E. 
Europe 45-20N.- 10-47 E. 
Aſia 2-12N:101-00 E. 
Afia 13-11N. 80-32 E. 
Aſia 14-20N. 118-00 E, 
Europe 43-15 N. 5-20 E. 
Atta 25 -OοN. 39-53 E. 
Aſia 21-45 N. 41-00 E. 
Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 

Africa 34-30 N. 6-00E, 
Europe 38-30 N. 15-40 E. 
pants. e W. 
Europe 51-45 N. 5-15 W. 
Europe N 88. 
Afia 13-40N. 43-50 E. 
Europe 44-4 N. 11-20 E. 
Amer. 45-35 N. 753-11 W. 
Europe 43-30 N. 3-50 E. 
Europe 56-34N. 2-20 W. 
Africa 30-32 N. 6-16 W. 
Europe 55-45 N. 37-51 BE. 

Europe 52-00N. * 7-10 &. 
Europe 48-44N. 6-0 R. 


Aſia 32-OοN. 118-30 E. 


Europe 41-00N. 14-19 E. 
Europe 59-o0N: 27-35 E. 
Europe 55-03N. 1-44 W. 


Europe 43-42 N. 7-05 E. 
Amer. 41-35 N. 71-06 W. 


Amer. 40-40N. 74-00 W, 


Aſia 36-00 E. 45-0 E. 


Europe 53-00N. 1-06 W. 
Europe 52-15 N. oo-55 W. 


Europe 52-40N. 1-25 E. 
Europe 37-30 N. 22-00 E. 
Europe 49-30 N. 16-45 E. 


i 
| 


—— — — 


3 7 
. e r f 
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F | Towns, P. 0VInces. Countries. Quart. Latitude Long, 
2 3 * _ 8 D. M. D. M. 
orto, uoro, Portugal, uro 1-10N, W. 

4 Ormus Iſle, Perſia” Aſia * 16-c0N. oY E. 8 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-30N. o. ß E. A 
Oſtend. Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-15N. 2.4 B. — 
Oxford, Oxfordſhire, England, Europe 51-45 N. 1-15 W. a 
Acific or between Aſia and America | 2 
1 Oriental O. Wy | 8⁴ 
Padua, Venice, Italy, Europe 45-30N. 12.15 k. Sa 
Paiſley, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe 5:-48N. 4-08 W. 8⁴ 
_ PaLerRmo, Sicily Iile, Mediterranean, Europe 38-30 N. 13343 . 84 
Palmyra, Syria, . Turkey, Aſia 33-o00N. 39-coE. 84 
PANAMA, Darien, Terra Firma, Amer. 8-5ON. 81-52 W. $a 
Pars, Iſle of France, France, Europe 48-50N. 2-25E. Sa 
ParMa, Parmeſan, Italy, Europe 44-45N. 10-51 E. St, 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 25-45 N. 83-00 B. 
Pau, Pegu, Faſt India, Afia 17-00N. 97.00 B. Se; 
Pekin, Pekin, China, Aſia 40- 'N. 116-25 E. Sc 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire Wales, Europe 51-45N. 4-50. Se; 
Penzance, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-08N. Lo _ 


PrxsacolLa, Weſt Florida, North 


Amer. 30-22N. 


87-20 W. 


Perth, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-22N. 3-12 W. c 
Perthamboy, New York, North Amer. 40-30N. 74-20 W. — 
Perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, Aſia 30-30N. 5400 B. Shi 
PETERSBURG Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe Go- ON. 30-25 E. Shi 
PrriLapely. Penſylvania, North Amer. 40-00N, 75-20 W. She 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy,. Europe 43-36N. 11-15 k. ch 


PLacenTia, Newfound. Ifle North 


Plymouth, 
Plrmouth, 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, 


Devonſhire, England, 
New England, North 


Amer. 47-26N. 
Europe 50-26N, 
Amer. 41-48N. 
Afia 12-27N. 


5 oo W. 
; 116 U. 


70-25 W. 
80-00 E. 


Portſmouth, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-48N. , 1-06 M. dou 
Portſmouth, New England, North Amer. 43-10N. 70-20 M. pe 

Porto Bello, Darien, Terra Firma, Amer. 10-00N,. 82-00 V. So 

3 Port l' Orient, Bretany, France, Europe 47-42N. 3-15 N. Stal 
| Port Royal, Jamaica Iſle, Weſt India, Amer. 18-00N. 77-00 W. Stet 
. Potoſi, Peru, South Amer. 21-00 S. 67-00 W. Stra 
PRaGut,  ——— - Bohemia, , Europe go-ooN. 14-206. Stra 

Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 53-45N. 2-50 V. dre 
RreESBURG, Upper Hungary, Europe 48-20N. 17-30 P. Stre 

UzBec, Canada, North Amer. 46-55 N. 69-46 W. D 

© Quito, Peru, South Amer. o-308. 78-00 N. 0 

Io Janeiro Brazil, South Amer. 22-40 S. 43-19 W. —3 

z Raguſa, Dalmatia, Venice, Europe 42-45N- 18-25 b. m 

Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-56N. 12-05 1 >( 

| Revel, Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 59-00N. 25-07 1 =l/ 
Rheims, Champagne, France, Europe 49-14N. 4-00 1 * 
Robs, Rhodes Iſland, Levant Sea, Aſia 36-20 N. 1 — 

Riga, wonia, Ruſſia, Europe 56-55N. . — 

Rome, | Pope's 'Territ. Italy, Europe 41-54N- 12-45 1 = 
Roſetto, Egypt, Turkey, Africa 31-10N. 41-35 b. * 
Rotterdam, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 51-55N. 439 . * 


Rouen, Normandy, France, 
. 7 0 3 


4 . 


OF REMARKABLE PLACES.” 


# \ 


1 


755 
| * Provinces. Countries. wart. Latitude, L. 19. 
"Re 9 M. D. M. 
r. AuGus- Eaſt-Florida, North Amer. 2945 N. 81-12 W. 
TIN, | | BY. 3 2 
—Dowinco, Hiſpaniola I. Weſt India, Amer. 18-20N. 70-00 W. 
Helena, St Helena, Ifland, Africa 16-00 8. 6-30 W. 
—]aco, Chili, South Amer. - 34-00 S. 77-00 W. 
Salvador, Brazil, South Amer. 13-008. 38-00 W. 
Kalle, Fez, Barbary, Africa 34-00N. 6-20 W. 
N SaMarcanD, Uſpee Tartary, Afia 40-40 N. 69-00 E. 
. Salibury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe 51-00N. 1-45 W. 
Saxrra Fe, New Mexico, North Amer. 36-00N.104-00 W. 
, Sava NAH, Georgia, North Amer. '31-55N. 80-20 W. 
„ $aydorThebes Upper Egypt, Africa 27-00N. 32 20 E. 
| SamariaRuins, Holy Land, Turkey, Aſia 32-40N. 38-00 E. 
8 St. George's between Engl, & Irel. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
5 Channel, > 
WH Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54-18N. o-10W. 
. Scone, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-24N. 3-ro W. 
V. Sea of Aſof Little Tartary, Europe and Afia, Black Sea. 
V. —Marmora, Turkey in _ and Afia, Black Sea. 
V. —Kamſ- Coaſt of Kamichatka, Aſia, Pacific Ocean. 
V. chatka, 
FV. — Korea, Coaſt of Korea, Afia, Pacific Ocean, 
» Shrewſbury, Shropthire, England, Europe 52-43N. 2-46 W. 
b. WH Shields, Durham, England. Europe 55-02N. 1-15 Ws 
V. Sheerneſs, Kent, England, Europe 51-25 N. 00-590 E. 
E. Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Aſia 29-30N. 53-00 E. 
W. Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37-15N. 6-05 W. 
W. Stau, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-18 Nioo-55 E. 
W. didon, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 33-33N. 36-15 E. 
E. Smyrna, © Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38-28N. 29-00 E. 
W. Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-55N, 1-25 W. 
W. dpaw, Liege, Germany, Europe 50 N. 540 E. 
W. Sound, between Denm. & Swed. Europe, Baltic Sea. 
W. Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-50N. 2-00 W. 
W. Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, Europe 56 10N. 3-50 W. 
W. qtralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54-23N. 13-22 E. 
E. dtralburg, Alſace, Germany, Europe 48-38N. 7-51 E. 
W. drocx gol u, Uplandia, Sweden, Europe 59-30N. 18-08 E. 
. pom of between Eng.& France, Europe, Engl, Channel, 
over, 
W. Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediter. Sea. 
V. —Babel- between Africa and Aſia, Red Sea. 
E. mandel, | 
b. >Urmus, between Perſia & Arab. Afia, Perſian Gulph. 
Malacca, between Mal. & Sumat. Afia, Indian Ocean. 
E. —Ma ellan, in Patagonia, South Amer, Alant. & S. Sea. 
41 la » in Patagonia, South Amer. Atlan. & S. Sea. 
21 due, Suez, Egypt, Africa 29-50N, 33-27 E. 
E 8 of 9-5 33-27 
mn cacerland, Durham, England, Europe 54-55N. 1-10W, 
n zeninau, Surinam, South America 6-00N, 55-30W, 
K. 2 Cambaya, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-10N. 72-25 E. 
* mcule, Sicily Ile, Mediterran. Europe 37-04N. 15-05 E. 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
Þ 
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\ YExice, Venice, 
VeraCruzOld Mexico, North 


Italy, 


Amer. 


Europe 45-25N. 
18-30N. 


Town. + Privinces. Countries, Quart, 5 * 
. TT. ber 1 5 | M. M. 
Angier, Fez, Barbary, Africa  35-42N.” 5-45 W. 
T Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt India, Aſia 11 RG E. 
Tayris, or Media, Perfta, Alia 38-20N. 46-30 K. 
Ecbatana, 5 2.414537 $61 - © nn 
Teflis, Georgia, Perſia, Aſia 3-30N. 4-00 E. 
etuan, , Fe, | Barbary, Africa N 8 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 5 256N. 19-00 . 
OBOLSKI, Siberia, Ruſſia, Afia $$-00N; 69.00 B. 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39-45 N. 4-12 W. 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 43-07N. 6.00 E. 
Trape ſond, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 41-50N, 40-30 B. 
Trent, Trent, Germany, Europe 46-05N. 11-02 k. 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 39-30 N. 26-30 k. 
TrIipoLl, Tripoli, Barbary, Africa 33-30N. 14-30 k. 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 34-30 N. 36-15 E. 
Tunxis, Funis, Barbary, Africa 36-47 N. 10-00 B. 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 44-50N. 7-30E. 
Tyre, udea, Turkey, Afia 32-3 N. 36-00 E. 
1 Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-07N. 3-0 k. 


12-10 E. 


97-48 W. 


Verſailles, Ille of France, France, Europe 41-4 N. 2-15E. 
Vienna, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 48-20N. 16-20 E. 
Arwick, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52-18N. 1-32 W. 
Wks Aw, Warſovia, Poland, Europe 52-15 N. 21-05 B. 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 52-12N. 7-16W. 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, . Europe 54-38N. 3-36. 
W1LL1ams- Virginia, North Amer. 37-1zN. 76-48 W. 

BURG, 5 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-12N. 2-4 V. 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe 51-06N. 1-15 W. 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe 49-38 N. 9.05 . 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire England, Europe 52-10N. 2-15 W. 
K& 7 Armouth, Norfolk, England, Europe 52-45N. 1-8. 
York, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54-00N. 1-03. N. 
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| A : | 
MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE; 
The moſt Copiovs and AUTHENTIC. that ever was publiſhed, 
of the preſent State of the RAL and Imacinary Moyes 
of the World, - | | 1 
Divided into four Parts, viz. | 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA; 


Which are ſubdivided into fifty- five Parts, containing the Names | 
of the moſt 1 7 Places, the ſpecies whereof are inſerted, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpective Na- 
tions; and the Figures ſtanding againſt the Denomination of 
each foreign Piece, is the Engliſh 1ntrinfic Value thereof, ac- 
cording to the beſt Aſſays made at the Mint of the Tower of 
LONDON, | 


EXPLANATION. 


By real Money, is underſtood an Effective Specie, repreſenting in itſelf, 
the Value denominated thereby, as a Guinea, &c. 8 

* This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which is generally 
made Uſe of in keeping Accompts, ſignifying a fiftitious Piece which is 
not in being, or which cannot be repreſented but by ſeveral other Pieces, | 
as a Pound Sterling, &c. | 


All Fractions in the Value Engliſh are Parts of a Penny. 
= This Mark ſignifies, is, make, or equal 10. 3 b 
Note. For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, 59d aniſh Domi- 
e 


nions, either on the Continent, or in the Weſt Indies, ſee the 
Monies of the reſpective Nations. eee, 


— —— — — ̃ͤ—l! — > 
— —L—d % — >» — 


« 


4 N ͤ— — 


—— 


ENGLAND An Dp SCOTLAND. 


London, Briſtol, Liverpool, & c. 
Edinburgb, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Cc. 


" a 


2 3 
5 A Farthing — — —. 6 o 94 
<| 2 Futhings = a Halfpenny — o © 0 
E 2 Halfpence = a Penny — 1 

= | 4 Pence = 3 Sour — o © 

5 6 Pence = a Half Shilling — o o t 
+|12 Pence = a Shilling — o 1220 
&| 5 Shillings =. a Crown — 0 6 

3 20 Shillings — a * Pound Sterling — i © 
21 Shillings „ = — 3 1 
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Dublin, art, Londonderry, Se. 5 
6 „55 
| A Facthing — — 0.0 0 þ 
| 2 Farthings = a Halfpedny | — o 0 o 
2 Halfpence = *a Penny — 0 0 0 1 
» | 6+ Pence = a Half Shillin — 0 0 6 
- #12 Pence = *a Shilling Iri — 0 o 11 15 
5 13 Pence 2 a Shilling — 0 1 © 
65 Pence = . a Crown — ©. 4:9 
20 Shillings = a Pound Iriſh — o 18 5 
221 Shillings = a Guinea _ 4 io! 
. FLANDERS AND BRABANT,. 
Ghent, Oftend, . — Bruſſels, &c, 
A Pening — _ o Oo o 
1 Peningens = an Mike: — 0.0 0 W 
oh 8 Peningens = a Grote — 0. 0 0: A 
2 Grotes = a Petard — o 0 o F 
& 5 Petards = . *a Scalin _ 2 6 
122 Petards = - .þ Scalia — o 0 6 W 
& = WT a Fe: — o 1 6 
2 171 Scalins '= a Ducat — o 9 3 
2 [240 en = aa Pound Flem. — o 9 0 
of | — > 
— HOLLAND any ZEAL AND. 
-  Aviſlerdam, Rotterdam, AN Fluſhing, Ac. 
N — o o o 145 
al 8 Peningens 5 - Ads | Grow * | == o © o 4% 
2 2 Grotes „ — © oO I 35 
- | 6 Stivers = a Sealin — o O 6 f 
20 Stivers = a Guilder _ © 19 
50 Stivers = a Rix-dollar — 2 41 1 
60 Stivers 2 Dry Guilder — Oo 5 3 
[105 Stivers =. 2 Ducat — 62-43 
1 6 Guilders = La Pound Flem, — o 10 6 
ö 
| 7 HAMBURG, Altena, Lubec, Bremen, Se. 
* A Tryling — — o 0 04x; 
! 2 Trylings = * ag Sexling — e 0 0 x75 
| > 2 Sexlings 3«§Ü _ — o 0 0 x; 
TW 12 Fenings = au Shilling Lub. 2 1 
| 16 Shillings = #a Marc — o 16 
G 2 Marcs = a Slet dollar o 3 0 
3 Mares = a Rix dollar o 4 6 
61 Marcs = a Ducat — 0 941 
| 120 *$hillings = a Pound Flem, 0 11 3 


Northern Parts. 


EUROPE, 
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HANOVE R, Lunenburg, Zell &s, 


GERMANY. 


4. 4. 

* A Fening — — oO © 

3 Fenings =. a Dreyer  — - © © 
8 Fenings = a Marien —- © © 
12 Fenings = a Groſh — 00 0 
8 Groſhen 2 a Half Gulden 0 1 
16 Groſhen = a Gulden — © 2. 
24 Groſhen = "a Rixdollar — © 3 
32 Groſhen = a Double Gulden 0 4 
4 Guldens S Duct — 0 9 


A 


Po 


9 


— hn. 


ol 


” ww co 


2 —_— Wo 


* Oo «OO Kh 


52 „ 


— 


— 


Dreſden, Leipſig, Sc. M iſmar, Keil, &c. 


* An Heller — — O O© 
2 Hellers = a Fening _ 0 @ 
6 Hellers _= a Dreyer — 0 © 
16 Hellers = a Marien — ©O © 
12 Fenings 3 — 0 0 
16 Groſhen = a Gould — 0 2 
24 Groſhen = a Rix dollirv — 0 3 
32 Groſhen = a Speciedollar — 0 4 
4 Goulds — a Ducat — o 9 


— 


SAXONY and HOLSTEIN. 


+ ©0 «=000 


BRANDENBURGH AND POMERANIA. 


Berlin, Potſdam, Sc. Stetin, &c. 


* A Denier — — — 8 © 
9 Deniers = -- & Faces 0 
18 Deniers _ a Groſh — 0 © 
3 Polchens = an Abraſs 5 &:0 
20 Groſhen = _” — © © 
zo Groſhen = a Florin — 0 1 
90 Groſhen = a Rix-dolliae — 0 3 
108 Groſhen = an Albertus — 04 
8 Florins — — O 9 


+ vw S&ASO©O0O000 


— 


Paderbourn, &c. 


A Dute _ — — 
3 Dutes = 2 Cruzer „ 
2 Cruitzers = an Albus — 0 
8 Dutes = a Stiver — 0 -0 
3 Stivers = a Plapert — © © 
4 Plaperts = a Copſtuck — 0 © 

40 Stivers = a Guilder — © 2 

2 Guilders = a Fard Dollar — © 4 
„ » ˖Ü· TY 


oK oOo Oo Oo 0 


COLOGN » Mentz, Triers, Liege, Munich, Munſter, 


or! 
4 0 


8 wt 
* 0¹ 


— 9 P -- . Ls... LE 
A 


— =. ee re 
% 


1 


» 
- 
- %* 
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7 | 1 BOHEMTA, SILESIA, axv HUNGARY, 
31 > Prague, Halen, Preſturg, Sc. | 
+ 0 2. 1 Pop 4. d, 
v.L * &* A Fening | — - — 7 0 0 
2 Fenings = a Dreyer — © o o 3 
- | - 3 Fenings | = 2 Groſh — 
14 Fenings =. a Cruitzer — 0007 
2 | 2 Cruitzers = a White Groſh 0 0:0 in 
| © 560 Cruitzers = _ a Gould — 'O 2 4. : 
| - | go Cruitzers = La Rix-dollar 0 3 : 
2 Goulds = a Hard Dollar © '4] 2 
"1 « | 4 Goulds = a Ducat 1 9 4 
4 194 — | „ 8 
AUSTRIA AND'SWABIA. 
Ef | Vi ienna, Trięſte, &c. Augſburg, Blenheim, &c, 
— A Fening — : — 9. 0 0 
E 2 Fenings E a Dreyer — o 0 o 1 
2 27 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer _ oO © oO 7 
5 2 | 14 Fenings = _ a Groſh. — o 01 1 
4 4 Cruitzers = a Batzen „ 
x | 15 Batzen =} a Gould — 0 2 
2 go Cruitzers La Rix-dolliv -— © 3 e 
5 o Batzen = a Specie-dollar oO 4 8 
> Batzen . — 094 
17 , — — — 
=o FRANCONIA, Franckfort, Nuremburg, Dettingen, &. 
a | A F ening FD. — O 0 0 100 
8 | 4 Fenings = 2 Cruitzer 2 
ny 3 Cruitzers = a Keyſer Groſh 60541 
4 Cruitzers = a Batzen — 0.0 1 44 
15 Cruitzers = an Ort Gold — 0 oO 7 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould — 0 2 4 
go Cruitzers = Ya Rix-dolliv — © 3 6 
1 2 Goulds = a Hard Dollir — © 4 8 
| 240 Cruitzers = a Ducat =. > 
POLAND and PRUSSIA. 
Cracow, » Warſaw, &c. Dantzic, Koning ſberg, Cc. 
| A Shelon _ — _ 0 0 o 27 
3 Shelons — a Groſh — o Oo o 1 
5 Groſhen = a Coultic — 9 0 3 1 
3 Couſtics = a Tinſe _ „ 
18 Groſhen = an Ort — 6 0 85 
30 Groſhen = aFlonn _ o 1 2 
9o Groſhen = *a Rix-dollar — o 3 6 
8 Florins = a Ducat — o 9 2 
5 Rix-dollars = - Frederic d Or © 17 


Northern Parts. 


EUROPE. 


i 
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LIVONIA Riga, Reuel, Narva, G. 


A Blacken 


6 Blackens 


9 


2 


6 
30 
9o 

108 


Blackens 
Groſhen 
Groſhen 
Groſhen 
Groſhen 
Groſhen 
Whitens 


ahhh 


2 a Groh © 
a Vording 


a Whiten 


_ a Marc 


* Rix-dollar 
an Albertus 
a Copper-plate Dol 


a Florin 


_ * 


1444-1 


: 


4. . 


FE@CECECSE Sh 


, * 


d. 
2 
94 
oO * 
0 | it 
2 4 
2 
65 
2 2 
IT 
0 


Copenbagen, Sound, c. —_— Drontheim, Se. 


| DENMARK, ZEALAND, and NORWAY. 


A Skilling — — — o 
6 Skillings _ a Duggen — © 4 
16 Skillings = *a Marc -= o 9 
20 Skillings 25 a Rix- marc — o 011 
24 skillings „ Rn — 9 
4 Mares => a Conn... ©. - — 9 4 '@; = 
6 Marcs — a Rix-dollar — 0 4 6 
11 Marcs 8 — a I 
14 Marcs = , a Hatr Ducat — o 10 6 
SWEDEN and LAP LAND. 
Stockhalm, Upſal, Sc. Thorn, &c. 
* A Runftick — — — o 0 0 ys 
2 Runſticks = a Stiver — 9 0 ©! 3 
8 Runſticks = a Copper Marc — 9 & 1 4 
3 Copper Marcs a Silver Marc — oO © I 
4 Copper Marcs = a Copper Dollar — 0 © G 5 
9 Copper Mares = a Caroline — „ 
3 Copper Dollars = a Silver Dollar — S \& 67: Þ 
| 3 Silver Dollars = a Rix-dollar — 0 4 8 
2 Rix-doliars = a Ducat — 1 


' 


| 


— 


2 

3 Conecs 
o Copees 
5 Copecs 


Ne -Opecs 


2 Rubies 


Peterſburg, A. 
A Poluſea 


Poluſcas 
Denuſcas 


ahhh 


rchangel, Ec. 


a Denuſca 
a Copec 

an Altin 

a Grievener 
a Polpotin 
a Poltin_ 

a Ruble 
a Xerronitz 


RUSSIA and MUSCO VL. 
Aiſcou, Cc. 
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1 BAS IL. Zuric,” Zug, Gr. 
. an | 23 » 4. 4. 
1 ap 181 .. . 

a 3 Rapen a2 Fening — o © o 15 

4 Fenings = aCrutzer — 0 0 0 x 

- - | þ 12 Fenings = La Sol _ W*9 4 14 
Ii, Fenings = a Coarſe Batzen 9 0 1 

I 18 Fenings, 2 Good Batzen 2 o 2 1 

| 20 Sols = *®a Livre — ',0 2 6 

I so Cruitzers 22 Gulden — 0 2 6 

108 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar oO 4 6, 

& 
| | ST. GAL L. Appenſal, &c. 

2 An Heller — — — o o o 

| [ 2 Hellers 2 a Fening — 0 0 O +4 

1 4 Fenings 2 a Cruitzer — 8 

121 1 Fenings „ — 8 91 | 
2 | 4 Cruitzers = a Coarſe Batzen 0-0 2 
K | 5 Cruitzers = a Good Batzen 0.0 8'$ 
. | 20 Sols =  *a Livre — 
| - * 60 Cruitzers = a Gould — 0 2 6 
= 2 | 102 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar 0.4 3 
G | * 
- x } | 7 : 4 
— > BER N. Lucern, Neufchatel, &c. 
2 
— A Denier — — — o 0 0 1 
2 4 Deniers — w — + SLES 
= 3 3 Cruitzers = —_ <0 774 

' | - & Cruitzers = aPlapert — o 01 } 

| 5 Cruitzers = . a — o 0 2 
| | 6 Cruitzers = 2 Ban — 

ö 20 Sols 2 Livre — 5 2 0 

I 75 Cruitzers = . a Gulden — o 2 6 

I 135 Cruitzers = a Crown — 046 

| | — 

5 GE NE VA. Pelay, Bonne, &c. 

| [ A Denier — — m — o o o 17 

| 2 Deniers = a Denier current o 0 0 7 

12 Deniers _ a Small Sol — 0 00 4 

| 12 Deniers current = a Sol current 9 4 

12 Small Sols = *a Florin — o O 4 3 
| 20 Sols current = a Livre current 9. 8:8 

10 4 Florins = - a Patacon — 

15 3 Florins = a Croiſade -— 0 5 10 7 
| L 24 Florins = aDucat — 0 9 0 
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0 : g Liſle,” Cambray, Valenciennes, Sec. 1 | 4 
«+ 6! 
A Denier — — — o 0 O 
12 Deniers = a Sol n_— " 
15 Deniers =: 2 Patard — „ 6 of F 
15 Patards = - *a Piette — 9 0 9 1 
20 Sols = a Livre Tournois- © 0 10 
20 Patards = #*a Florin — 01 0 F 
| 60 Sols an Ecuof Ex. — o 2 6 
105 Livers = Aa Ducat — 0 9 3 
| 24 Livres = alLouis d'or — 1 o 
/ 
3 - | — 
- Dunkirk, St. Omers, St. Quintin, c. 
X _ 
> A Denier — — — o 0 0 
2 | 12 Demers = a Sol _ 0 Oo © 1 
15 Deniers =: *a Fatard — 0 0 0 
25 15 Sols = 2 Piette ==. 0 0. ! 
£]® | 20 Sols = *a Livre Tournois e 6 wi... 
z Livres = an Ecu of Ex. 1 6: 
« |< | 24 Livres = aLouisdlOr — 1 o © 
8 | | 24 Livres. = a Guinea — 1 - 8} 
5 304 Livres = a Moeda — 1 7 © 
: . 
— ̃ 
Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Sc. Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. 
2 A Denier — — — 0 0 0 2 
— 3 Deniers = a Ta ES. 
ka] 2 Liards 2 a Dardene — 6 
12 Deniers = a Sol — 0 © 0 
20 Sols = *#*a Livre Tournois 0 o 10 
60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex: — 0 2 6 
6 Livres II an Ecu — 0 0 
10 Livres = *a Piſtole — ©O ; 4 
L 24 Livres A ouis d'Or — 1 0 © 
pORTU GAL. Liſbon, Oporto, Ec. 
A Re — — | _ o © O 7g 
10 Rez — a Half Vintin — oO 0 © 28 
20 Rez E = — oO o I 7x 
5 Vintins — a Teſtoon — o o 6 4 
4 Teſtoons = a Cruſade of Ex — K 
24 Vintins = _ a New Crulade — 0.23: $ 
10 Teſtoons = . 2 — a2 01. +:-S 
48 Teſtoons = a Moeda — 1 
64 Teſtoons ga Joaneſe — 116 © 
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4 MODREN UN WeRSAL TABLE. 
2 Cadiz, Seville, Oh. New Plate. 


A - 


2 Maravedies 


2 Rials 
8 Rial 
10 Rials 


75 Maravedies 


2 Rials 


36 Rias 


—— EST — 1 


* 
1 


- 94 Maravedies 


n (F-40000 nu = 


2 Piftole 


— f — 
a quit — 
à Piſtarine 
1a Piaſtre of Ex. 
a Dollar — 
» Ducat of Ex. 
- *a Piftole of Ex. 
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0.000000 ed 
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68 
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time 
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A | Gitratay Malaga, Deni Te. Vebn. 
ls A Maravadie — — 0 o o 
= | ' 2 Maravedies— Noche = 0' 0.0 "is 
- 4 Maravedies — a2 Quartil — © 0 © 71 
84 34 Maravedies = « 4 Rial Velon ' 0.0 3:1 
2 15 Rials = - *a Piaſtre of Ex. e 3 5; 
- | 512 Maravedies = a Piaſtre = 0 8 
= 5 Go Rials = *a Piſtole of Ex. o 14 4 
r 2048 Maravedics = a Piſtole of Ex. o 14 4 
5 | 70 Rials = a Piſtole — 0 18 9 
* e Saragoſſa, Valencia, &c. Old Plat, - 
| A Maravedie- — — o O Oo 
1 16 Maravedies = a Soldo © o F 
I | 2+ Soldos = a Rial Old Plate oO © : 
I 20 Soldos = *a Libra — 0 5 7 1 
24 Soldos = 2 Ducat — 0 6 9 
16 Soldos = | '*z Dollar — 0 4 6 
22 Soldas = *®a Ducat — 6 (. 
21 Soldos K — o 5 10 ; 
(eo Soldos '= a piſtole — 016 9 


A 1 
12 Denari 
4 Soldi 
20 Soldi 
30 Soldi 
5 Lires 
nn Soldi 
6 Taſtoons 
20 Lires 


ahhh 


a Soldi 


2 Chevalet , 


* Lire 
a Teſtoon 
a Croĩſade 
*a Pezzo of Ex. 
a Genouine 
a Piſtole 


, Novi, St. Rems, &c, 
I C A. - Baſlia, &c. 
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1 


1 
Sj 
» 
K 
31 * 
312 
29214 
«| 5 
ka) | 
— 
O 
2 
2 
k 


| | 


PIEDMONT, SAVOY, Any SARDINIA, 
| Turin, CY Cagliari „ Ec. | 


* 


— 85 wu * 
„. A- en 


| 7. d. 
A b — — 0 0 0 Pr 
3 Denari a Quatrini — o o o x7 
12 Denari a Soldi — 9 9 1 
12 Soldi = 2 Plorin — 0.0 9 
20 Soldi & * bie Se | © 1. 3 
6 Florins = a Scuddi— 0 4 6 
7 Florigs * = - a Pucatoaw” - © 3 
13 Lires = | a Piſtole — © 18 3 
16 Lires A2 Louis d'Or I © © 
— — — — 3 — = ; — 
Milan, Abs. Parma, Pavia, 2 
A Denari — — 0:0 o yr 
3 Denari 2 Quatrini — © 0 o + 
12 Defiari + = a Soldi — © o o Fx | 
20 Soldi n Lire — o o 8 x3 
115 Soldi ” = a Seudi current 242 9 
% „ =. © Gor Bn.” © 4 3 | 
6 Lires 2 Philip — o 4 4 + 
22 Lires = a Piſtole — 0 16 © 
23 Lires = 2 Spaniſh Piſtole 0 16 9 
1 | 
© Pts — —ͤ— — W * 49 
ben. Florence, Se. | 
A Denari — — 6 Va 
4 Denari — e — 0 0 0 0 
12 Denari 2 Sold — o 0 © 
8 Quatrini — a-Eraca „ü oO 6 
Cracas = a Quilo — o 0 5 
20 Soldi =. 2 ie — o 0 8 
6 Lires = aPiaſtreof Ex. 5 4 
75 Lires = TYVucat — 0 5 2 
22 Lires =" _ aTillele 1 18 6 
ROME, Civita Vecchia, Ancona, oc, 
A Quatrini _ — _ oO 0 © . 
5 Quatrini = * a'Bayoc — 8 5 @..$ 
; Bayocs „ — 8 © 6 
10 Bayocs = a'Stampt Julio + hs 
24 Beyocs > a Teflon ww DF 0 
10 Julios = a Crown current O 5 0 
12 Julios = *® a Crown ſtampt o 6 0 
18 Julios = a Chequiy — 5 9 © 
51 Julios = aPiſtole ' — 6 15 6 


3B NAPLES, 
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* , 


| NAPL E 8. Gaieta, Capua, &e, 
| ah "OE L£- J. * 
N A Quatrini — — IT" O0 0 0 
| 3 Quarrini | =- a Grain — 0 0 
| 10 Grains „ — 0 4 
40 Quatrini = a Paulo — 0: 0 
| 20 Grains = a Tarin —_ oO © 1 
| 40 Grains =' Talea, „ 4. 
| 1 200 Grains = a Ducat of Ex. oO 3 4 
23 Tarins = a Piſtole w 0 4 
25 Tarins = — Piſtole 1 id 9 
| | 81c1LY ax MALTA. Palermo, Meine, G. 
A Pichila — — 0 0 0 
| 6 Pichili = aGraim — o 0 0 rr 
8 Pichili = — 0 0 0 * 
— 10 Grains = 20 — o 0 1 x77 
E 20 Grains 3 „ — o 0 3 ry 
* 6 Tarins = * a Florin of Ex. o 16 
E | | 13 Tarins = a Ducat of Ex. Oo 3 4 
= |, | 60 Carlins = an Ounce — o© 7 8 
& | < 2 Ounces = a Piſtole — 015 4 
8 3 * i 
=] 
= Bologna, Ravenna, &c. 
O 
& | A Quatrini — — — oO 0 30 75 N 
2 1 6 Quatrini =. A — 000 7 
2 10 Bayocs =. 6 _ — o 0 6 
| 20 Bayocs =. *” Az — © 1 0 
| 3 Julios = =« Tolbea  --'. @& 3 6 
| 85 Bayocs = a Scudi of Ex, oO 4 3 
105 Bayocs = a Ducatoon WF 
4 100 Bayocs - S. a man — 05 0 
| 31 Julios = a Piſtole — o 6 6 
1 - 
+ VENICE. beten v. 
A Picoli — 10 „ 
12 Picoli = a Soldi — o o o 
| 6: Sold: = © a — 9 
| | 18 Soldi = als © $011 
J 20 Soldi = '* > La — <0 0.0/1 
3 Jules = aTeſtom — o 16 
124 Soldi '= . a Ducat current © 3 5 7? 
| 24 Gros = * a Duct of Ex. oO 4 4 
( 17 Lures = a Chequin — 0 92 
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TURKEY. Morea Candia, Cyprus, Ge. 
| 4. ts tb 


A Mangar 
4 Mangars 
: * 


10 12 


20 Aſpe 
80 Ae ers 


100 Aſpers 


10 Solotas 


nun nun un 


an Aſper 


a Parac 
a Beſtic 
an Oſtic 
a Solota 


* Piaſtre 


a Cara 


a Xeri 


uch 
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0000003030 0 


O 0003003800 
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0003088200 
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ARABIA. Medina, Mecca, Macha, c. 
A Carret — — — 0 0 
5. Carrets = a Caveer — o 0 o 13 
7 Carrets => a Comaſhee — o o o 7 
80 Carrets =P a Larin — 0. o 10 5 
18 Comaſhees — an Abyſs — 0 3:4 .{$ 
60 Comaſhees — * a Piaſtre — 0 4 6 
8 Caveers _ a Dollar — 0 4 6 
100 Comaſhees = a Sequin „„ 
80 Larins 2 21 „ 
PER SIA. Japban, Ormus, Gombroon, &c. 
A Coz — — 6566 
4 Cor — a Biſti — SS 23 7 1 
10 Coz = a Shahee — 00.4 } 
20 Coz = a Mamooda — o 0:8 ' 
25 Coz = a Larin — o O 10 
4 Shahees — an Abaſhee — 0 1 4 
5 Abaſhees = an Or — o©68, 
12 Abaſhees = ' - a Bd — O16 o 
50 Abaſhees == * a Tomond — $3 6 883 
1 GUZZURAT. Surat, Cambay, Sc. | 
A Pecka — — — 5 0 
3 | 2 Peckas — a Pice — oO 0 O 42 
> | 4 Pices = a Fanam — 9 
995 Pices = a Viz — 0 oo 2 + 
o } 16 Pices = an Ana — 0 © 7 1 
3 4 Anas 2 a Rupee — 
2 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o 5 o 
14 Anas = a Pagoda «> EY 
| 4 Pagodas — a Gold Rupee 2 8 
3B 2 Bombay, 


* TY" L 
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—_— bees th. Vir — f di. co i. 


f © Bombay, Dabul, Cc. 
1 : | 1. | 
| * A Badgrook — 2 — 7 0 0 Tap 
2 Budgrooks = * a Re — 6 5 
5 R = aPice — 8 0 
| r6 Pices = 2 Lace — 9 0 4 
20 Pices- a2 Quyarter © © 5 : 
1 240 Rez = Keraphim 9 4483 
1 | 4 Quarters = a Rupee — o 2 3 
# | 74 Quarters = a Pagoda — © 8 9 
2 60 Quarters = 2 Gold Rupee 1 15 0 
5 : = pms 
. oF N 1 i 
- ; Goa, Viſapour, &c. 
* A R — — — 27 
C © 0 02. 
p | 2 Rez = 2 Bazaraco o 0 o 
I 2 Bazaracos = aPecka — o 9 8 
| . 20 Rez — «avg. — @ 11% 
I 4 Vintins = ala — o@ooxF& 2 
| 3 Larees = a Xeraphim oO 1. 4 } 
| 42 Vintins = ' a Tang — 64 G 
4 Tangus = ara — ano 
| 8 Tangus = a Gold Rupee 1 15 o 


COROMANDEL, Madraſi, Pondicherry, &:. 


| A Caſh — — — @ 0 0 7 
5 Caſh = a Viz — o o 0 x5; 
2 Viz — a Pice — 0.0 © ? 
6 Pices — a Pical — o 02 1 
8 Pices = a Fanam — 003 
10 Fanams = a Rupee — @ 3 b 
2 Rupees —_ an Engliſh Crown © 5 9 
2 Fanams —— a Pagoda — 039 
4 Pagodas _ a Gold Rupee 115 © 
BENGAL. Cailicut, Calcutta, & c. 
A Pice — — 2 
4 Pices x a Fanam — 9.0 0 j 
. | © Pices = a Viz — 0. if 
J 12 Pices — an Aua . 
I 10 Anas = a Fiano — 030 4 
16 Anas = a Rupee „ W620 
- 2 Rupees = 2 French Ecu 9 6 0 
2 Rupees — an Engliſh Crown 0 5 0 
r 50 Fu = a Pagoda _ 
SLAM 


SS Ha ey 5 


Are. 


nne 


"I 
Sim & wo 
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SIAM. Pau, — Cambodia, Sintitra, Jaua, OY He. 


3 
A Cort — — — 7 0 o ri 
800 Cor! = a Fettee — 0 0 © 572 
125 Fettees - = a Sataleer — 'a--0::: +. 
250 Fettees = a Sobco — 013 
[300 Fettees = 2 Tutat , — 2 6 
goo Fettees = a Dollar — ' 0 4 6 
| 2 Ticals = a Rial — 0 5 0 
| 4 Soocos = an Ecu — -© 5 0 
8 Satakeers = a Crown | — „ 5 00 
ö 
© H FN ins Pekin, = &s 
A Caxa — — © © © 1 
410 Caxa = a Candereen oO 6 © 4 
io Candereens = a Mate — 6 8 
35 Candereens = a Ru — o 2 6 
© | 2 Rupees = a Dollar — 0 4 6 
4% Candereens = a Rix-dollar 9 4 4 
7 Maces = an Ecu — 0 5 0 
2 Rupees = a Crown — 0 8 0 
10 Maces = Cs — 8 
| JAPAN. Jeddo, Meaco, Sc. | 
A Piti — — — o © © 7 
20 Pitis = a Mace — 0 0 4 
[15 Maces = an Ounce Silver o 4 10 3 
20 Maces = x Tale — o g 
30 Maces = an Ingot o 9 8 5 
{13 Ounces Silver = an Ounce Gold 3 z o 
2 Ounces Gold = a Japaneſe — 6 6 0 
2 Japaneſes = _ a Double — 35 120 
21 Ounces Gold = ©® a Cattee — 66 3 © 
= — 
= _ — 
EG YP 5 Old and New Cairo, Alexandria, Sayde, c. 
An Aſper ad — 0 o o 2 
<| 3 Aſpers - a Medin 1 I 
VU! 24 Medins = an Italian Ducat Gi & 
= | bo Aſpers = » x Piaftre — © 4 0 
&K| 30 Medins — a Dollar — o 4 6 
* 96 Aſpers = "3 Tear” SEG 
32 Medins — a Crown — 8 $ © 
200 Aſpers = a Sultanin — oO 10 0 
70 Medins = a Pargo Pollar o 10 6 


. 
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BARBAR V. Algiers, Tunis Tripoli, Una, G. 


3 4. 4 8 
| An Af — — — 0 0 
3 A — = a Medin ' = '010 473 
I 10 Aﬀpers = a Rial old Plate — © o 6 ?} 
| 2 Rials = K ˙— "ASA B10 
- | 4 Doubles = a Dollar „ — 04S 
24 Medins = a Silver Chequin o 3 
_| 3o Medins = a Dollar — 0 4 6 
<|180 Aſpers = a' Zequin — o 8 10 
0 5 Doubles a Piſtole — 0 16 9 
— ME = L 
— — — —— — Wl < 
= |\MOROCCO., Santa Cruz, Meguinex, Fez, Tangier, - 
< a2 Sallee, &c, | . x 
A Fluce — | — — O0 0 0 Tr 
| 24. Fluces = a Blanquil — e s 
4 Blanquils . = an Ounce — 0 08 2 
7 Blanquils = an Octavo — © 1 2 < 
j 14 Blanquils = a Quarto — 024 
| 2 Quartos = a Medio — 04148 
| 28 Blanquils = a Dollar — 04146 
| 54-Blanquils = a Xequin — 0 90 
100 Blanquils = a Piſtole — owg 
B 
ARSE Pe ; 3 
- ENGLISH. Janaica, Barbadbes, &c. 
* A Halfpenny —_— — o o 0 37 
2 Halfpence = Penny — o o o 
74 Pence _ a Bit — o o 5 * 
12 Pence = * Shilling — o o 3 
75 Pence = A Dollar —  0'4 6 
8 Fi Shillings = _a Crown — 0 50 8 
<|. | 20 Shillings „„ — 014 3 
© | 2 | 24 Shillings — a Piſtole _ v1 A 
wm | a |. 39 Shillings — a Guinea es | 3 v etth, 
. 2 | C 
41— — —— 
SES or 
= |> F RENCH. St. SE Martinico, ” 4 
— * A Half Sol — — 0 0 0777 
2 Half Sols. = 42 Sol — o 0 033 
74 Sols = a Half Scalin -— © 0 
| [1 15 Sols —_ — 003 , 
20 Sols = *® a Livre — o 7 * 
j { 7 Livres = - a Dollar — 0.4 0 
8 Livres = an Ecu — © 4 a f 
26 Livres =- 21 Piftole — ow 9 
= " a Low d'Or . 35 


| 32 Livres 


rr 


ly 
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PE ENGLISH. Nova Scotia, New England, Virginia, &c. 
| f E 

| * A Penny _ — oO © 1 
N 12 Pence = a Shilling — o 1 © 
20 Shillings = * a Pound — 1 

2 Pounds 
3 Pounds 
4 Pounds 
BY Pounds 
6 Pounds 
7 Pounds 
8 Pounds 
9 Pounds 
10 Pounds 


The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty or 
Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported. 


% 


„„ 


* — As. BA 


Canada, Florida, Cayena, c. 


e. 
ConTINENT. 
ho, 


* A Denier 

12 Deniers 2 @® 2 Sol 
20 Sols = *® a Livre 
2 Livres 

| 3 Livres 

4 Livres 

5 Livres 

6 Livres 

7 Livres 

8 Livres 

9 Livres 

10 Livres 


The Value of the Currency alters according to the Plenty or 
| Scarcity of Gold and Silver Coims that are imported. 


— — 


| 


Mie. For all the Spaniſh, Portugueze, Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, 
either on the Continent or in the WEsT-Ix DIES, ſee the Monies of the 
ſeſpectiye Nations, 


3B 4 A NEW 


———— CC 


NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF 


REMARKABLEEyENTs, DrscoyERIEs, andIxv £xtions; 
. ALSO, 
The Ea, the CopnTey, and Wafrixas of Lists May: 


The whole--comprehending in one View, the Analyſis or Oütlines of 
general Hiſtory, from the Creation to the preſent Time, 


Humbly dedicated to thoſe who are intruſted with the Epvcarios of 
| 5 YouTH in GREAT BRITAIN. 1 


Bef. Chriſt, | ; 


go HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eye. 
4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 


3017 Enoch for his piety, is tranſlated to Heaven. 
2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 479 days. - | 
7 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which Cod 
miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into different us: 
tions. a ; 
About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have parted from 
his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome of the more traftable 
into the Eaſt, and there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have founded the anti- 
ent Chineſe monarchy. Bs. 
2234 The celeſ ial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which gave birth ta 
learning and the ſelenecs. | 
2188 Miſraim,. the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt which laſted 1653 years 
8 down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt. 
2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted above 1000 
: years, and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Ni- 
neveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. | 
1921 The coy-nant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan 
| which begins the. 470 years of ſojourning. | we TS" 
1397 — cities of Sodom and Gomora are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire from 
eaven. 
1356 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints, 
1635 Jos dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Genelis, containing a perlod 
of 236g years. | 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God rſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites. 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Fgypt, and adopted by Pharach's daughteſy 
who cducates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. : ; 
15 56 Cecrops, brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the kingdom 
1 in —— K : i — 
1846 Scamander comes from Crete into P ia, and begins the kingdom of Tro. 
— Cad mus carried the Phenician letters 112 Greece, — built the citadel of Thebes, 


1 Moſes performs a number of Miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, to- 
149 Mira gyp 
gether with 6ce, ooo Iffadlites, beſides children; which com pleated the 439 ＋ 


1 


A Nzw Cnno#6t66i6itr Tail, 75 
of juni. Th ltuitull ah gt te bl Bu, $6 il . 
ele Si i, $ re ies rom | | livers 6 * 0 
Ten ee ce c Ude, and lets vp Ne en n e 
the ark of the covetiant._ | K ITY 


1485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Gregg was brought from Faypt by Datidus, who: 
* . 


arrived 2 hodes, and — 4 — 290 daughters. | 
14c3 The firſt Olympic games celeb at Olympia, in Greece. * | 
1433 The Pentatench, or five firſt booksof Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, where 
he died the year following, aged 110. 23 $44 On e, 
1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the Wilderneſs forty 2 are led under Joſhua 
into the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the nz» 
tives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences, _ . : 
1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental burning of the woods, 
1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1194, gave riſe to t e Trojan war, and 
ſiege of Troy, by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when that city was 
taken and burnt. | | 
1048 David is ſole king of Iſrael, 1 
1004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon, 
896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven, 
894 Money firſt made of gold and filver at Argos. 
$69 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 
814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. "A LINES 
753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans, 
720 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by Sal. 
manaſar, king of Aſſyria, who carries the ten tribes in q captivity. oy 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. | 
658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built by a colony of Athenians, FIR 
604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phenicians failed from the Red Sea 
round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean, _ 
600 Thales. of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquires the 
knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy ; returns to Greece, calcu- 
lates eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains that an on 
ſupreme intelligence regulates all its motions. ; by 
Maps, globes, and the Lgns of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the ſcholar 
0 ales N I. 
$97 Jchoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon, 
587 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 months. 
562 The firlt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold. : 
559 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. 3 8 
538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, 
gives an edict for the return of the Jews. | 
$35 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon. by Theſpis. 11 
$26 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library ficſt founded. 
$'s The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. | 
509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go; 
verned by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Phar · 
ſalia, being a ſpace of 461 years. # Ws 
$04 2 taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave riſe to the Perſian invaſion 
of Greece. | 3 
486 Eichylus, the Greek „ firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 
431 8 the Great, king of bers begins his 4 againſt Greec-. 
453 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captiveJews and the veſſe!s of god 
and ſilver, &e. being ſeyenty weeks of years, or 490 years before ihe crucifixion 
of our Saviour. 3 F 
454 he Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. | a 
451 The — created gt Rome, and the laws of the twelye tables pompiled and 
ratthed, „ 
439 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time, 
Malachi the laſt of the prophets. | | | 
geo Socrates, the founder af moral philoſophy among the Greeles, belleves the immor- 
lality of the ſoul, a ſtate of rewards *T puniſhments, for which, and other ſub- 
iime doctrines, he is put to deat by the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, ang 
erect to his memory a ſtatue of braſs. 


zn Alexander the Great, kiog of Macedon, congitets Privy, king of Fills, and 
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other nations of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his 
generals into four kingdoms. | | BY. 
35 Dionyſus, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical æra on Monday June 26, being the 
Ft who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, 
284 Tg Philadelphus, We Egypt, employs S interpreters to tranſlate 
tze Old Teſtament into the Greek language, which is called the Sepcuagint, 
269 The firſt coining of ſilvet at Rome. X 
264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years, The chronology of the Arun- 
delian marbles compoſed. | 
abo The Romans fir concern themſelves in nav-l affairs, and defeat the Carthag. at fea, 
237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear 
85 eternal enmity to the Romans. 2 
828 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but being amuſed by his women, does 
not improve his victories by the ſlorming of Rome. | 
x90 The firft Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the 
Aſiatie luxury firſt to Rome. | | 
168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian 1 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia, 
263 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 years, 
246 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans. 
135 The hiſtcry of the Apocrypha ends. | 
52 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 3 | 
47 The battle of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pompey, in which the latter is defeated, 
The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400 ooo valuable books, burnt by accident, 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf, | 
The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. | 
44 Cæſar the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, after having fought fifty pitched 
battles, and ſlain 1, 192, ooo men, is killed in the ſenate- houſe by conſpirators, 
37 The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatza are totally 
defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Oftavius, upon which Anthony and Cleopatra 
| put themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province, 
27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an ab- 
| ſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor, 
8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit ts 
bdcar arms, 
The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 
JESUS CHRIST is born, on Monday, December 25. 
12— Diſputes with the Doctors in the Temple; 4 
27 —— is baptiſed in the Wilderneſs by John, 
3 ——and crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
His Reſur. on Sunday, April 5 ; bis Aſcenſion, Thur. May 14+ 


36 St. Paul converted, N 
39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. 
Pontius Pilate kill« himſelf, 3 
wers of Chriſt. 


40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the follo 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 


| ; 7 f 
44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. ä : 
49 London is founded by the Romans z 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome 


parts of which are ſtill obſervable. : 
| 51 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 
| 32 | he council of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem, : 


55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. . 
5s The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 


erſ cutes the Druids in Britain. © 
61 Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered ſoon after by 


Seutonins, governor of Britain. 
62 st. Pau! is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his epiſiles between 51 and 66. 


63 The acts ot the Apoſtles written. 
: Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be int. oduced into Britain by St. Paul or ſome of bis diſ- 
cip.cs about this time. | 
64 e ſet on fire, and burned for ſix days; upon which began (under Nero) the firſt 
p-r{ccution againſt the Chriſtians. 


67 St. Peter and St, Paul put to death. | * 
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Whilſt the factious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the 
Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the — the plough 
made to paſs over it, | | 

$; The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. | 

55 Julius Agricola, governor of South. Britain, to protect the elvlliaed Britons from the 
incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth and 
Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills; and firſt. 
ſails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland. : 

St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation—his Goſpel in 97. | 

121 The Cal-donians reconquer from the Romans all the ſoutbern parts of Scotland; 
upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Curliſle; but 
this alſo proving iveffcAQuual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the year 
144, repairs Agricola's ſorts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 

135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were ali baniſhed Judea. 

139 Juſtin writes his firſt apology for the Chriſtians. | 

141 A number of herclics appear about this time. 

152 The emperor Antonius Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians; 

217 The Septuagint found in a caſk. þ 

222 About this me the Roman empire begins to ſink under its own weight. The Bar- 
barians begin their irruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not tomolcſt the 
empire 

260 Valerian is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flead alive. ; 

274 Silk firſt brought from India; the manutactory of it introduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1534 

291 Two emperors and two Cæſars march to defend the four quarters of the empire, 

z06 Con ſtantine the great begios his reign, : 

308 Cardinals firſt began, 3 

313 Lhe tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, 
and gives full liberty to their religion . 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent trum Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The fuſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againſt Ars, the 
founder of arianiſm, where was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, which we 
attribute to them. | 

$23 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is there- 
aſter called Conſtantinople. „ 

331 — orders ail the heathen temples to de deſtroyed. 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to rebuild 
the temple of ſeruſalem. | 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 
weſtern. (of wh'ch Rome con inued to be the capital) each being now under the 
government of diff-rent emperors. 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland revives under Fergus. 

496 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and Spain, by a conceſſion of 
Honorius, emperor of the Weſt | | 

410 Rowe taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths, 

412 Tac Vandals begin their kingiom in Spain. ; 

40 The kingdom of France begins upon the L. Rhine, under Pharamond. ; 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities t home, withdraw their troops from Britain. 
and neuer retu'n; adviſing the Britons to arm in their own defence, and truſt to 
their own valour. 

446 The Britons now left to themſelves, are greatly harraſſed by the Scots and Picts, 
upon which they once more make their eomplaint to the Romans, (which they 
entitle The Gro.ns of the Britons ) but receive no aſſiſtance from that quarter. 

447 Artila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns ravage the R oman empire. 

449 —_— king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain againſt the >cots 
and picts. 

455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, invite over more of their country- 
min, and begin to eſtabliſh themſclves in Kent, under Hengiſt. Ne 

476 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 523 years after the battle of Pharſalia ; upon the 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſtia g of 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom literature is extin- 
guiſhed, and the works of the learned deſtroyed. | | / 

496 Clovis, k. of France bapt. and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 

$08 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. bY 

513 Conſtantinople beſicged by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet is burnt by a ſpeculum of 8 

51 


* 


A New Cutow6roerett T4112. 
$16 m computing of dime by the Chriſtian æra is introduced by Diotiyifii the 


$29 The coden of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhid. = 
$57 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Afrita, vhich continues nel by 


d Latin cedfed to be ſpoke about this time in Italy. | 
© $95 Auguſtin the monk comes into England with forty monks. ** 
$06 1 3 the power of the popes, by the eonceſſſons of Phocas, emperor of 


622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabis, in the 44th yea 
of his age and 1cth of his miniſtry, when he laid the foundation of the 8 | 
empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this day claim their deſcent. 
His 4 hte — ute their time from this æra, which in Arabic is called He- 
gira, i. e. the Flight. 

637 * is ons by 13 or followers of Mahomet. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burn | 
eh of Omar their caliph or prince ä t by order 
653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every ſide, and retaliate the 

A ties of the Gotlis and Vandals upon their poſterity. c | Meant 
664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt a monk. pe 4 
685 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 150 years, are totally ex | 
i Saxons, and drove into Wales and Cornwall. ; TED 


713 The Saracens conquer Spain. | 

726 The controverſy about images begins, and occaſions many inſurrectiont in the 
eaſtern empire. 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiftory. 

749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs, of the 
houſe of Abbas. 

Boo Charlemagne, king of France. begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the winds and months; en- 
deavours to reſtore learning in Europe, but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for 
it, being ſolely engroſſed in military enterprizes. | 

$26 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a Chriſtia; 

828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England. 

$36 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiſh. | 

$38 The Scots and Pitts have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
8 are united by Kenneth, which begins the ſecond period of the Scottil 

ory. 1 

267 The Denies hegin their ravages'in England. 

#96 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Danifh invaders, (againſt whom he fought 56 
battles by ſea and land) compoſes his body of laws; divides England into counties, 
hundreds, tythings ; eres county courts, and founds the univerſity of Ox 
about chi time. 

915 The univerfity of Cambridge founded. | 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms, 

975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 

979 Coronation oath firſt uſed in England, | 

Juries firſt inſtituted in ditto. IF 

991 The figures in Arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Anbiay 
Letters of the Alphabet were hitherto uſed. 

996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elcctive. 

999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Pola: d. 

- 2000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe ; that of linen rags in 1270: the manufas: 
rory introduced into England at Dartford 1588. 

100 5 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a neu manner of architefture. 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in England. 

1017 Cannte, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of En land EL 

3440 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this time 

driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſlile manner. 

1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Confeſſor. bn 

1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the armics 
of — rinces) become formidable, and take ou of 


po54 Leo . the firſt pope that kept up an army. un Mahal 
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10 Malcolm 11]. king of Scotland, kills the tyraut Macbeth at Dunſinane, and 
* the princeſs Mirearer, filler to Edgar aling „ wh Ps NO | —_— 
1065 The Turks * {oration Took the | & 
obs The conqueſt of England by William (furnamed the Baſtard) duke of N. | 
1 in the battle of tin p where Harold is fam. 2275 Ar 3 
1070 William introduces the feudal law. 
Muſical notes ir vented. 


1073 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomination © "I 


the German biſhops. Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to the pope towards 
the end of January. A | * 

1076 — of the peace firſt appointed in England. $4 

1080 mſday book began to be compiled by order of William, from a ſurvey of all 
the eſtates in England, and finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, are 
protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. ; 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard preſſed dy the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance 
Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen 
dominions in Spain. | i 

1096 The firſt eruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to 
drive the infidels from Jeruſalem, 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 
permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, to defend the S-pulchre at Je:uſa- 
lem, and to protect Chriſ ian ſtrangers. 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, fir{t built of None. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany, 

1172 Henry II. king of England, (and firſt of the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of [re- 
—7 which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, or 

ord lieutenant, 


1176 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itinerant 


judges. \ 


1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville. 

1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſlir- 
rups of his ſaddle when he mouuted his horſe, | 

1186 The g eat conjunction of the ſun and moon and all the planets in Libra, happened 
in September. 

1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Ju, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Sala- 
din's army, conſiſting of 400,000 combatants. | 

1194 Dix et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the Freuch. 

1200 Chimnies were not known in England. 
Surnames now began to be uſed; firſt among the nobility. a ; 

2208 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt chartet for electiing their Lord Mayor 
and other magiſtrates from King John, 

1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of England. 

Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed. | 

2227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern 
parts of Aſia, overrun all the Saracen empire; and, in imitation of former con- 
querors, carry death and deſola ion wherever they march. 

1233 The Inquiſition begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dom nicans. 

The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France and Germany, ſtill 

thatched with ftraw. ; £ 

1253 The famous allronomical tables are compoſed by A lonſo, king of Caſtile, 

1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens. 

i267 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at 
the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who recovers 
the weſtern i{}ands. . | 

1264 The commons of England frſt ſummoned to parliament about this time. 

1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 

1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian ſamily begins in Germany. 

1282 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward 1. who unites that prin- 

cipality to England. : 1 

28 Edward 11, born at Carnaryon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 

z 1285 Aley, 
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1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is diſputed by tek 


candidates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, ki | 
land; which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating bo 8 by of Eng- 


2293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, being the 224 ; 


un The abu Tonis pi in Bitkynia 
12 preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bit under Ottoman. 
12 Silver-hafted knives, - nn, we enps, a great luxury, k | 
© * »,* Tatlow candles ſo great » luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights, 
Wine fold by apothecaries as à cordial. bg BEE. 
1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved by Givia,-of Naples. 
x307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. | 
1308 The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years. 
1310 Lincoln's inn ſociety eſtabliſhed.  _ 


' 


1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Robert Buuce, which eſta. / 


bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. | 
The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and ſeparate, A vacancy in the papal chair 
| for two years, | x | 
1320 any — coined in Seton 5 344 ditto in England. 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. ma 
* benefit to us and our ſubjects. i 2. ane 
1137 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſſronomical exactneſi. 
1340 Gun-powder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk at Cologn; 1346 Edward 
| III. had four pieces of cannon, which gained him the battle of Creſly; 1346, 
bombs and mortars were invented. | 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 
Heralds college inſtituted in England, 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents uſed by Edward III. 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken priſoner. 


1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1557, and 


conſiſts of 26 knights. 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. . 
1354 The monc y in Scot land till now the ſame as in England. N 
1356 The battle of Poictiers, in which king John of France and his fon are taken pti- 
priſoners by Edward the Black Prince. . 
1357 Coals firſt brought to London. | 
1358 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. 
1362 The law plcadings in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a fayour of Ed+ 
. ward III. to his people. 8 
John Wickliſſe, an Engliſhman, begins to call in queſtion the doctrines of the 
church of Rome about this time, whoſe followers are called Lollards, 
1386 A company of linen weavers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 
| Windſor Caſtle built by Edward III. | | 
1388 The battle of Otterburn between Hotſpur and the carl of Douglas. 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. | 
1399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged— Weſtminſter Hall ditto, 


—_—_ 


Order of the Bath inſtituted 'at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed in 1735; 


conſiſting of 38 knights. 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. 
1411 1 he univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded. - 
1415 The battle of A gincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England, 
1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 
1440 Printing invented by L. Koſter at Harlaem in Holland; brought into England by 
VW. Caxton, a mercer of london, 1471. 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. ; g 
The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. F 
1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ends the caſtern empire, 1124 fem 
from its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2306 years from the 
| tion of Rome. * 
1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in cor land, founded. 
1460 Engraving and etching on copper invented. Ge, 
1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. ed 
1483 Richard III. king of Eng and, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is defeated and kil 
at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an end to the 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 yeh 


the loſs of x00,000 men. 1486 BI 
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| 1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding army. 
2439 Maps and ſea charts frlt brought ro England by Barth. Columbus. 


1 William Groceyn introduces the ſtudy of the Greek language into England. 

707 The Moors, hitherto a formidable — to the native Spaniards are entirely ſub- 
dued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certa n conditions, 
which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards} whoſe clerby uſe the Inquiſition in all 
its tortures; and in 1609, near one million of the Moors are driven trom Spaig 
to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence they originally came. | 

23492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain, 

1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 

1497 The Portuzueſe firſt fail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good 

South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 


| 1499 N. America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot, a Venetian. 


1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix circles, and adds four more 
in 1512. x We : 
1505 $hillings firſt coined in England. , 1 nl 
1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence vegetables 
were imported hither. ' 
1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. king of Scotland is killed, with the 
flower of his nobility. | 
1517 Marti Luther began the reformation. 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. | * 
1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firfl diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in South 
An erica ; 4 
1520 Hen: y VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender of 
tze aith from his holineſs ; 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſling againſt the 
+ church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. | a 


* 


1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 


1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. R 5 8 
1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the preſent tranflation finiſhed 
1617. | 4 g 
About this time ea non began to be uſed in ſhips, | 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by qreen Fliz. 
1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Joha's Col+ 
lege, Cambridge, 152g. | 5 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies uſed ſkewers. 
1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 
1546 Firſt law in Envland eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at 10 per cent. 
1549 Lords lieut-nanrs of counties inſtituted in England, 75 
1550 Horſe guards inſt1wed in England. 
1535 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth beg ns her reign. | 
4560 The reformation in Scotland completed by Joha Knox. 
1563 Knives fin made in England. 1.0 
1569 Royal Exchange firit built. 
1572 The great na of Proteſtants at Paris. SL 
1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the _— of Holland begins. 
Eng iſh Eaſt India compauy incorporated—eſtablilhed 1600. 
Turkey company incorporated. | = 
1580 Sir Francis Dr-ke returns from his voyage round the world, being the firſt Engli& 
circumnavigator. 
Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. * 
1582 Pope os yg introduces the New Stile in Italy; the th of October being 
counted 15. ä | 
1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Vi ginia into England. . 
1557 jon — of Scots is behraded by order of Elizabeth, after eighteen years im- 
pritonment, N 
1598 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 
Henry IV. paſſes the edict of Nantz, tolerating the Proteſtants. : 
1529 Coaches firſt introduced into England; hackney act 1693 ; increaſcd to 1000 in 


1770, 


1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. 
1591 Trinity college, Dublin, founded. 


3 259 Watches 
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1597 Watches fixſt brought into Eogland from Germany, - | 
1602 Decimal arithmeic invented at Bruges. f | "14 
1603 Goon Elizabeth (the Juſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI, of Sy; 
| land (and geſt of the Stuarts) as ber ſueceſſor; which unites both kingdons 
p under the name of Great-Britain, N 
3605 The Gunpowder-plot diſcovered at Weſtmiaſter; being a project of the Roman 
|, - . cathalics to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament, - 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. | | | | 
1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ies about the planet Saturn, by the 
teleicope, then juſt invented in Holland. ! My; | 
2610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a prieſt, 1 
1611 Baronets firſt created in England, by James J. . 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 10 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. | 
2616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. | 157 mA 
1619 W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, confirms the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 
. which had been firſt broached by gervetius, a French phyſician, in 1353. 
1620 The broad ſilk manuf. from raw ſilk, introduced into Zügland. 8 
1621 New England planted by the Puritans, 16 
1625 —.* arg dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles IT, 16 
The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt Indies, is planted, | 
2632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and head of 16, 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed, © 7 | 
2635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. | 
© Regular poſts eſtabliſned from London to Scotland, Ireland, &e. 
1640 King Charles — his Scottiſh ſubjects, on which their army, under 
a Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged by the 
tents in England. | 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 
1642 King Charles impeaches five refractory memders, which begins the civil wars in 
— 81¹ 


N n . - 
1643 — = beer, — 323 im ſed 1 4 + 
2649 Charles I. beheaded by Cromwell, at t „January 30, aged 49, 
3684 Cromwell aſſumes the proteQorſhip. | , Woes. 
-2655 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaicz from the Spaniards. 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the protectorſhip, by his ſon Richard. 
1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 
| twelve years, in France and Holland. 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſurrender their privileges 
to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute, 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at London by Charles II. ” | 
1663 Carolina planted ; 1728 divided into two ſeparate governments. 
1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the 
by the Engliſh. | EY 
1655 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons, ' 
1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, in which vert 
deftroyed 13,0co houſes, and 400 ſtreets. 


170 
1701 


Vo: 


Swedes and Dutch 


Tea firlt uſed in England. ; 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Fngliſh the New Nethertherlands, no 
| known by the names of Penſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey. 
1668 ditto, Aix la Chapelle. © 
St. James's Park planted, and made a thorough-fare for public uſe by Charles Il. 
1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company incorporated. 
1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch opened their ſluicet, 
being determined todrown their country, and retire to their ſettlements in the 
Eaſt Indies. | 
African company eftabl:ſhed. | 
1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 
The habeus corpus act paſſed 
1680 A preat comet appeared, and from its nearneſs to our earth alarmed the inþabb 


tants. It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to March g. a 
William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Penſylvania. 
168 3 India ftock ſold from 360 to 5oo per eent. : 
1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, aud is ſucceeded by his brother James Il, 1685.1 
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duke of Monmouth, fon to Charles II. raiſes g 5 
en The ak of Kr ages foto Chara i dene S 
44 the Falace of Verſhlles, gers Parts, finiſhed by Lewis XIV. | pitt” 
1638 The :cvolution in Great-Britain begins Nov. 35. King James abdicates, and retizes 
to France, December 4. | 


* 
King William and queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in- law to James, are proclaimed 
February 16. N | 
Vikoult Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland. bt is killed 
atthe battle of Killycrankie, upon whichthe Highlanders, nds, 


mis ) . 
The land tax paſſed _— 
un The foleration act paſſed in ditto. Ny | . 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oaths to William, - 
William Fuller, who pretended to the prince of Wales ſpurious, was voted by 
the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and Folſe accuſer. 
1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againſt James, in Ireland. 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the furrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Rog and Dutch flects, commanded by Admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French 
fleet off Lu Hogue , - * © © Wes 1 akon a 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French againſt the confede- 
rates in the battle of Turin. | 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth eleQorate. 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. I: 
Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by — army. 
1694 Queen Mary dies, at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. 
Stamp duties inſtuted in England. | | L K 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick. 2 | 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Darien, in America, and called it Ca- 
ledonia. K < = 
1700 Charles XII. of Sweden, begins his reign, x 3 
King James II. dies at St. Germains, in the 68th year of his age. 
jo Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. | n 
Society for the propaga ion of the goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 
1102 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by queen Anne, daughter to James II. 
who, with the emperor and States General, renews the war againſt France and 
Spain. | K 
: 1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke, ; 
The battle of Blenheim, won by the duke of Marlborough and allies, againſt the 


# 


French. 5 


The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England. - 
Nos The treaty of Union betwext England and Scotland, ſigned July 22, 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies, | 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament, | 
Nos Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies, 
dardin s erefted into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. | | 
Hog * he Great, czar of Muſcovy, defeats Chatles XII. at Pultowa, who flies to 
urkey. | 
The bartle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. _ 
1710 Queen Anne — Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the intereſt 
of her brother, the late Pretender. | 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 
37 Fears, at one million expence, by a duty on coals. * : 
A 2 ngliſt, South - Sea company began. | 
< Duke Hamilton and lord Mohan killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. | 
113 The prace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, New Britain, and 
Hudſon's-Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain ; Gibraltar and 
4 * - N TR alſo confirmed 7 the ſaid crown by _ treatY- 
ne di:s, at the age of uccceded by George 
Intereſt reduced to five _ cent. * N ry 


I's Levi . 
5 _ 3 and is ſucceeded by his great grandſon, Lewis XV. the late king 
| a 30 | x715 The 


. 
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1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
3752 The new file introduced into Great Britain 


448 
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1715 Thee rebellion. in Scotland begins in, Sept. under the earl of Mar, is favour | 

Pretender. The ation 5788 i — — the —— Preſſon, *h 
November, when the rebels diſperſe. ; ad 

of Joho dci, 


1716 The Pretender marricd the princeſs Spbieſka, grand · daughter 
mite king of Poland. | by | Wa; 
An aft palled for ſeptennial partiaments. | 74 7 
1719 The Miſſiſſippi ſcheme at iis height in France. 188 
Lomde s ſilk- ihrow ing machine containing 26, 5$6 wheels, ere Gted at Derby; taks 
up one - eighth of a mile ; one wa'er-wheel moves the reft ; and in 24 hom, it 
works gol 694,968. yards of ormunine GK thread. ee 
The South- Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7, was at its height at the end of 
June, and quite funk about September 20. | | | 
$727 King George dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded by his only fon, 
cor ge , AF AV SS: "> 4-4 Yew . N 
'nocplation ficft tried on criminals with ſucceſs. 
— 1 78 A 2 is —— as an empire. 
1712 Kouli Khan uſurps erhan throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and 
- with two hundred thirty one millions Aer. 1 "Rf 
Several public · ſpirited gen le men 2 the ſettlement of Georgia, in North Amerq, 
1736 Capt. Porteus having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the po at an execution 
ol a ſmuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at Edinburah. 
1543 Weſtminſter Bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun ; finiſhed in 1750, at the 
expence of 389,000]. defrayed by parlament. N 
1739 * — marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 22, and war declared 
Oder 23 A 2 : ; } 
1741 9 of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and allies, in favour of the queen 
of Hungary. „ Row 
1744 ha d:eard againſt France. Commodore Anſon returns from his yoyage round 
the world. | 
1.745 The allies loſe the battle at Fontenay. - | 5 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the 
7 duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. | 1 
1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. BE: « 
1748 The peace of Aix-la Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all places taken during 
che war, was to be made on a1 Ca. | Ng 
2749 The intereſt on the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent, 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorpor wed. 


Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. . 
; the third of September bing 


counted the fourteenth. 
1753 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Montague-houſe. x 8 
—— 2 — (61) O62” and Commerce, inſiituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſſroyed by an earthquake. | 
x; 56 146 Eoglimen — con bined in the black hole at Calentta, in the Eaſt-Indics, bf 
| order of the nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 
Marine ſocicty eſtabliſhed at London. ; | 
1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. h 
2759 General Wolf is killed in the bat le of Quebec, which is gained by the Engl 45 
1760 King George II. dies October 25, in the 77th year of bis age, and is ſuccreded? 
his preſent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September, 1761, married the pre 
Charlctte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. e | 
Black friars bridge, conſiſting of g arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the expeat 
of 152,845]. to be diſcharged by a toll. wwe” 
2762 War declared againſt Spain, 
Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdercd, 
American Philoſophical Socicty cſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Aug. 13. and Por 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great-Bricain, France, Spain a 
tugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to Great- 
tenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of 1 and To 
North — alſo the iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
bago, in the Weſt Indies. $ . 
2764. Th- parliament granted 10, oo0l. to Mr, Harriſon, for his diſcovery of he oogi® 
by his time · piece. ns! 
2 , 
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His mai 1 royal charter aſſed fot incorporating the ſociety of artiſts. x 

* An 1a pete an ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown'of 
Great Britain. , 


66 April 21, a ſpot-or macula of the ſun, more than three the bigneſs of our earth. 
3 paſſed the ſun's wee wi ür $1 RR n * 
cademy of painting eftabli OO ry ee E 
1768 — Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſider, and declare war »gainlf that empire. 
2771 Dr. Solamder and Mr, Banks, in his majeſty's hip the Endeavour, lieut Cooke, 
return from 4 voyage round he world, ving made ſeveral importatir dilc - 


in the South-Seas. | ) oF | | 
1712 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution from atiſtocracy to a limited mo- 
The precender marries a princeſs of Germany, grand daughter of Thomas, late 
earl of Ayle(bury,. > - © oP | . 2 
The — of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip the 
king of Poland of a great part of his dominions, which they divide among 
themſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. n 
1173 Captain Phipps is ſent-to explore the North Pole, but having made $1 dep, is in 
danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to difcoves a paſſage iu that 
quarter proves fruitleſs. S rf | A | 4 
The ſeſuits expelled from the Pope's dowrinions. eee 
The Engliſh Eaſt-India company having, by conqueſt or treaiy, acquired the 
extenfive provinces of Bengal, Oriza, and Bahar, contaſning fftcen millions of 
inhabitants, great irregularities are committed by their ſeryants abroad, upon 
which government interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. for the better Hi- 
ſtration of juſtice. | "ih 
The war between the Ruffians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who 
loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where unſucceſsful. 


' $174 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 


The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of three pence per 
pound upon all teas imported into America; the coloniſts, conſidering this as a 
grievance, deny the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax them.“ 

1775 The American colonies ſend deputies to Philadelphia, who aſſume the title of The 

Congreſs of the Thirteen United Provinces, and all the powers of government. 

1776 The congreſs declare the United States ef America independent of the crown and par- 
liamentof Great Britain, 4th of july, in Philadelphia. 
1777 Lieut. Gen. Burgayne's convention and ſutrender of his army at Saratoga, in 


Canada, to the Provincial army, under the command of Gen. Gates and 
Arnold, 19th of October. 
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MEN of LEARNING and Genivs. 2 


Bef. Ch. 


907 H O ME R, the firſt prophane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope. 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. 

884 Lycurgus, the Spartan Lawgiver. | 

boo Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes. 

558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 5 

$36 Xſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal. | 

548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer, 

497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece. Rowe. 

474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addiſon. 

455 Ehyls, the firſt Greek tragic poet. 

435 9 the Greek lyric poet. Mis. 

413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of prophane biſtory. Lirtlabury. 

497 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. Pie, 


Euripides, the Greek tragic poet, Woodbull. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. 


Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 


490 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece. Zyſbe. 
Jet Thucydides, the Greek hiforian, . on 
361 ;ppocrates, the Greek phyſician, Clifton. 
mocr'tus, the Greek philoſopher. . 
353 Xenophon, diito, and hiſtorian. Smith. Spelmon, Afely- 
2 . 


10 348 Plato, 


x 


* 
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Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates. Sydenham. 
336 Ifocrates, the Greek orator. Bate? * * pda. 

332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes, | 
$13 Demoſthenes, the Atheniah orator, poiſoned himſelf. * 
238 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſehplar of aria” Budge, © 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fawkes. mY 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egyp', the mathematician, fl. R. Sefa. 
Bo 41 Epicurus, founder of the Ep ee Dinka... 
2 9 W 


, 


Xeno, founder of the ſtoic philoſophy 
Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek Geometrician, 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet, Thornton. 
x59 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. | Colman, 
15s Diogens, of Rabglon, 83 phllolopher. 5 n 
24 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſterian. Hampton, | 
94 Luci, the Roman poet. Creech, of %. 
44 Iulius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian aud commentator, killed. Duncan. 
: iodotus Siculus, of Greece, the vaiyerſal hiſtorian, fl. Boorh.  _ 
Vitruvi ws, the Rom n architect, fl. 
Cicero, the Roman orator and ph. loſopber, put to death. Guthrie, Malmoth, 
" Cornelius Nepos, the Roman — Aa 2 
334 Salluſt, the Roman hiſl»rian. Cordon. n 
30 * of Hal carnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Spelman, 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Marton. | 
11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric aud ſat iric poet. Francis. 
A. E. ; 
17 Livy, the Roman hiſtor an. Hay. 
19 Ovid. the Roman elegiac poct. Garth... 
20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, fl. Grieve. 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. N 
33 Phadrus, The Roman fabuliſt. Stirling. 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtor an, fl. Newcome. 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brexwfler, © 
- 64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſt. ot Alexander the Great, fl, Digby. 
Scneca, of Spain, the phil. and tragic poet, put to death. L"Eftranges 
65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rave. | 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian. Holland. 
93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian. I biſlon 
94. Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Carter, 
tilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 
95 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiftorian. Gordon. 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammat e poet. Hay. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth. 
117 — the * 
x19 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. , Langborne, 
— uvenal, the Roman fatiric poet. Dryden. 
240 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer math. and aſtron. fl. 
150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 7 uynbul. 
x61 Arrian, the Roman hi(torian and philoſopher, fl. Rooke. 
- x67 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles. 
180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dinſdale, Dryden. | 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and ph loſ. Eſpbinſflone 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. 
200, Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Grercce, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. 
Herodian, of Alexandris, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hart. 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martydom. Marſhal. 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith, 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. | 
336 Arius, a pricit of Alexandria, founder of the ſet of Arians. 
34z Epſcbius, the ccclefiaſtical hiſtorian and ehronoleget, Hamer. 
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Bazil, biſhop of Ceſarea, | 
= Nazianzen, biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
30) Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. "A 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. | 
425 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. ef ; | | 
524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher. Bellamy, Fragen. 
529 Procopius, of Cares, the Roman hiſtorian, Holcroft. | 


Here ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtiled, Claſſic authors, for whom 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human glory; but 
it will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only of their writings have come to our hands. 
This was owing to the harbarous policy of thoſe fierce illiterate pagans, who in the fifth 
century, ſubyerted the Roman empire, and in which practices they were joined ſoon after 
by the Saracens or followers of Mahomet. Confantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages 
of the Barbarians; and to the few literati who ſheltered themſelves withig its walls, is 
chiefly owing the preſervation of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity. To learning, ei- 
vility, and refinement, ſucceeded a worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſyperſtition an 
bufſoonery of the church of Rome: Europe therefore produces few names worthy of reco 
during the ſpace of a thouſand years; a period which hiſtorions, with great propriety, de- 
nominate the dark or Gothic ages. Sud 

The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the ſixteenth century, 
from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, Frange, Germany, 
and Britain; who if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal the greateſt genivſcs pf antiquity, 
Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the firſt rank, with whoſe names 
we ſhall finiſh our liſt, | I 


A.C. 
735 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &o. 
901 King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, and poetry. | | 
1259 Matthew Paris, Monk of St. Albans ; — of England. 
1191 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire; natural philoſophy. | 
1308 John Fordun. a prieſt of Merns ſhire ; hiſtory of Scotland. 
1400 Geoffery Chaucer, London; the father of Engliſh poetry. 
1402 Sir John Gower, Wales; the poet. | 
1552 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities. x 
1572 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer ; hiſtory of the church of Scotland. 
1532 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire ; hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David. 
1598 Edmund Spencer, London; Fairy Queen, and other poems. 2 
165, 25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford, 42 — 5 and comedies. 
1622 John Napier, oft Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms, 
1626 Lord chancellor Bacon, London ; natural philoſophy and literature in general. 
1634 Lord chief juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. 
1638 Ben Johnſon, London ; 53 dramatic pieces. | 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex : antiquities and laws. | 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Coviey, Laadeny miſcellaneous poetry. 
1574 John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and other pocms. 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wiltſhire ; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. | 
1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen ; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 
1677 Reverend Iſaac Barrow, London ; naturdl philoſophy, mathematics, and ſermons. 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire : Hudibras, a burleſque poem. | 
1635 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, &c. 
1639 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire ; Hiſtory ot Phyſic,? 
1690 ä Lee, London; eleven iragedies. f 
Jobert Barclay, Edinburgh : A y for the Quakers. 
1691 Honourable Robert Boyle; —.— 2 — root philoſophy. | 
dir George M'Kenzie, Dundee; Antiquites and laws of Scotland. f 
1094 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons: N 
1701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire ; 27 tragedies and comedics, latitie poems, Vg 
2704 John Locke, Briſtol ; philoſophy, government, cummeat on the ſcriptures. 
1'07 George Farquhar, Londonderry ; eight comedics. 
Fs, Ant. Aſh. Cooper, Exil of Shatteſbury; Chatadleriſſies. 
1 — Gilbert Barnet, Edinburgh, B of Saliſbury ; 30 Articles, Hiſtory. &c. + : 
— Nicholas Rowe Devonſhire; ſeven traged'es, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. : 
Reverend John Flamitcd, Derbylkire; mathemamhics and afronomy, 
| "> | 1719 Joſeph 
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171 ofeph Acdifon, Wiltſhire ; SpeQtator, Guardian, gn Pl * 
x , n Keil, Edinburgh; mathematia and 15 RH 
1711 nd Prior, Loodon ; ep ve "IS 
2727 vir Iſase Newton, Lincoln ire ; 
1729 Reverend Samnel Clarke, Norwich; — 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin: four: Comedies, papers in moo oh 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire ; ſeven dramatic pieces. 


7777 Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven aeg ac, | be I 
% John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſhire; wedieide, coins, polities. .'* .4 0. 
oe Fimund Halley, natoral philoſophy, aſtronomy, navigarlon. 11 hep BY + 


174 Alexander Pope London; poems, letters; tranſlation of Homer. r 
1745 Reverend Jonathan Swift, Dublin poems, politics, and letters 
1746 Colin M' Laurin, Argyleſhire; algebra, Vi-w of Newton's philoſophy; W vey 
BY ames Thomſon, Roxburgſhire; Seaſons, aud other poems 5 tra ho 
a everend Iaac Watts, Southampton ; pſalms, bymns, ſermons, 
| Francis Hutcheſon, 'Airſhire ; ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, ' | 
1750 Rev. 9 3 Yorkſhire 58 bone &e, 
8 1751 Henry St. John, gbroke, Surry; philoſo , metaph 
L By Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; pt abner the humane 
127 Dr, -Yichard Mead, Eondon; on poiſons, plague, ſmall-pox, m 
7 Colley Cibber, I. ondom; ; 25 tragedies and comedies. -  - 


26 


1 ; Thomas Sherlock, 8 London; 69 ſermons, kec. 9 708 + 
_ © "Benjatuin Hoadley, B. of Winceſter ; ſermons and controverſy. __ 
Samual rr. London; Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela. _—_ 

| Rex=rend Jobn Leland, Lancaſhire; Anſwer to Deifti-al Wolters,» © A 


176 Reverend Edward Veung, Night Thoughts, and other poems, 3 t ede ; 
FD Robert dimſon, Glaſgow, 4 action, Kuclid. Apolionius. l * IS 
2768 Rev.” Lawrence Sterne; '45 ſetmons, Sentimental 2 * Turm! „ 
15769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and optics. | "= 
1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin; Life of Eraſmus, and ſermons. K 12 
1 
o 


Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonſhire, HiSory of England, novel; m_ 4 
1771 Thomas Grey, Profeſſor of Modern Hiffory, Cambridge; poems. _ 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield ; letters „ 

x George Lord I. yttelton, Worceſterſhire ; Hiſtory of England. £8 1 b 
1774 Oliver Goldſmirh ; poems. _. == 

Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter Annotations 06 the Nev TOR * 
1775 John Hawk ſworth; e Leys £ | 1 . : 
1776 David Hume, Merſe ; Hiſtory of England, eſſays. 7 4.5 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenlhire ; aſtronomy, ae 


N. B. By the Dater is implied the Time ben the ob:we Writers died ; 1 when ths 


bapprns not to be in tun, the in which they flour is fl. The nay 
E are thoſe cubo bave given © Engi fb . 22 Books. |, 
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